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This  "New  Orthophonic"  High  Fidelity  Album 
won't  be  released  until  September 

BUT  YOU   MAY  OWN   IT  NOW! 


Berlioz 

THE    DAMNATION 

OF    FAUST 

You  may  enjoy  treasured  "encores"  of  this  masterful 
interpretation  without  waiting!  A  limited 
number  of  advance  copies  of  this  new  album  are 
available — to  Festival  patrons  only  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Shop  on  the  Festival  grounds. 


INVITE   MR.  MUNCH 

AND  MR.  MONTEUX  INTO  YOUR  HOMES 


Hear  them  conduct  these 
other  Berlioz  Cycle  highlights 
as  often  as  you  choose  . .  . 


*Romeo  and  Juliet 

Complete.  Boston  Symp.  Orch. 
conducted  by  Charles  Munch. 


tSymphonie  Fantasticrue 

San    Francisco   Orchestra  con- 
ducted by  Pierre  Monteux. 


Hear  the  RCA  Victor  Collector's  re-issue  of  "Harold  in  Italy' 
Primrose,  Viola;  Boston  Symp.  Orch.,  Koussevitsky,  cond. 


Other  Munch  Recordings 

*  Richard  Strauss;  Don  Quixote 
with  Piatigorsky,  Cellist;  Bur- 
gin,  Violinist;  de  Pasquale, 
Violist. 

*  Brahms:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
with  Artur  Rubinstein,  Pianist 

t  Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4 
Haydn:  "London"  Symphony 

t  Munch  conducts  French  Music 

t  Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2 

t  Schumann:   "Spring"   Symph. 

*  Tchaikovsky:  Violin  Concerto 
in  D  Nathan  Milstein,  Violinist 


Other  Monteux  Recordings 

*Chausson:  Poem  of  Love  and 
the  Sea  with  Gladys  Swarthout, 
Mezzo  Soprano 

*  Mozart:  Concerto  No.  12,  in  A, 
K.  414.  Concerto  No.  18,  in  B- 
Flat,  K.  456,  with  Lili  Kraus, 
Pianist 

*  Liszt:  Les  Prelude? 
Scriabin:  Poeme  d'Extase 

t  Stravinsky:  The  Rite  of  Spring 
Rimsky-Korsakoff: 
Scheherazade,  Op.  35 

tFranck:  Symphony  in  D  Minor 


*  A  *"New  Orthophonic"  High  Fidelity  Recording    f  A  High  Fidelity  Recording 


rca  Victor 

FIRST      IN      RECORDED      MUSIC 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

^Berkshire  Festival,  Season  1954 

TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

6  Concerts  of  Chamber  Music  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall 

6  Concerts  by  Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
12  Concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Music  Shed 

FIRST  WEEK 

Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    I954,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

X 

7 rustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  President         Jacob  J.  Kaplan,  Vice-President  Richard  C.  Paine,  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  Theodore  P.  Ferris        N.  Penrose  Hallowell  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe       Palfrey  Perkins 

John  Nicholas  Brown        Alvan  T.  Fuller  Francis  W.  Hatch  Michael  T.  Kelleher         Lewis  Perry 

}  oward  A.  Taft  Raymond  S.  Wilkins  Oliver  Wolcott 


Alan  J.  Blau 
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IN  COMFORT 


Imagine  yourself  entering  a  cool, 
tastefully  decorated  studio  on  a  hot 
summer  day  .  .  .  relaxing  in  a  comfortable 
easychair   and   listening    to  fine  music 
via  quality   high   fidelity  instruments 
.  .  .  pure  fantasy  you   say    .    .    .  but, 

at    |E^^T*J  Fantasy  Becomes  Reality! 
Nowhere  will  you  find  a  demonstration 
locale  to  compare  with  ASCO's 
much-discussed  sound  studios.  Here 
the  world  of  High  Fidelity  is  opened  to 
your  eyes  and  ears  .  .  .  and  you  will  enjoy 
recorded  music  as  you  never  have  before. 
You're  always  welcome  at  ASCO  .  .  .  even    | 
if  just  to  browse  around  and  talk  to  any 
of  the    professional  ASCO  sound  men, 
specialists  in  the  field  of  High  Fidelity. 

Make  sure  you  hear  and  see  the  ASCO 
Miniature— compactly  designed   to  make 
your  summer  listening  —wherever  it 
may  be—  High  Fidelity  listening. 

If  you  would  like  complete 
information  on  the  ASCO  Miniature 
line,  write  to  ASCO,  Dept.  C. 


S^umphonlcinu 


The  Berlioz  Season 

The  Berlioz  performances  at  the  Festival  sum  up 
a  widespread  recognition  of  the  genius  of  this  com- 
poser remembered  in  many  places  through  the  sesqui- 
centennial  season.  Mr.  Munch  conducted  Romeo  and 
Juliet  in  New  York  and  Washington  during  the 
season  past  and  the  Damnation  of  Faust  in  Boston. 
A  Berlioz  Society  recently  formed  has  focused  public 
attention  on  these  activities.  This  orchestra's  re- 
cording of  the  first  of  these  works  has  won  a  Grand 
Prix  du  Disque  of  1954.  A  recording  of  the 
Damnation  of  Faust  made  just  after  the  perform- 
ance is  available  at  Tanglewood  before  its  release  in 
September.  The  current  (July)  issue  of  High 
Fidelity  Magazine  features  the  recordings  of  this 
composer. 

In  Memory  of  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge 

Berkshire  County  has  long  been  richly  provided 
with  chamber  music  through  the  beneficence  of  the 
late  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge.  The  chamber  con- 
certs which  she  gave  at  Tanglewood  alone  or 
through  the  Coolidge  Foundation  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  are  continued  in  the  Wednesday  evening 
chamber  series  now  part  of  the  Festival;  the  pro- 
ceeds of  these  concerts  will  be  devoted  to  the  Tangle- 
wood Revolving  Scholarship  Fund. 

The  summer  chamber  music  concerts  established 
at  South  Mountain  in  1918  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Sprague  Coolidge  will  begin  July  10.  This  season 
six  concerts  will  be  given  on  Saturday  afternoons  at 
4:00,  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the*  Elizabeth 
Sprague  Coolidge  Foundation  of  the  Libran  of 
Congress  and  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  of 
Chicago,  in  cooperation  with  the  South  Mountain 
Association.  Programs  include  a  Beethoven  Sonata 
Series  by  Alexander  Schneider,  violin,  and  Artur 
Balsam,  piano,  July  10,  24  and  August  7;  Leontyne 
Price,  soprano,  and  Samuel  Barber,  piano,  July  17; 
John  Barrows,  horn,  Alexander  Schneider  and  Artur 
Balsam,  July  31  ;  Juilliard  String  Quartet,  Augusr 
1 4.  A  limited  number  of  tickets  are  available 
without  charge  on  written  application  to  Mrs. 
Willem  Willeke.  Musical  Director,  South  Moun- 
tain Association,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 

Exhibition  at  the  Berkshire  Museum 

An  exhibition  of  the  Willson  Collection  of  por- 
traits of  composers  (engravings,  etchings  and  litho- 
graphs) is  being  shown  at  the  Berkshire  Museum  in 
Pittsfield  throughout  the  Festival  season. 

Continued  on  page  21 
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First  Program 


Beethoven 


Beethoven 


Beethoven 


Beethoven 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JULY  7,  at  8:30 

CLAUDIO  ARRAU,  Piano 

and 
THE   BEL  ARTE  TRIO 

Ruth  Posselt,  Violin  Joseph  de  Pasquale,  Viola 

Martin  Hoherman,  Cello 

String  Trio  in  G  major,  Op.  9,  No.  1 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Adagio,  ma  non  tanto  e  cantabile 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro 

IV.  Presto 

Piano  Sonata  in  F  sharp  major,  Op.  78 

Adagio  cantabile;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Allegro  vivace 

Piano  Sonata  in  A  flat  major,  Op.  no 

Moderato  cantabile  molto  espressivo;  Allegro  molto 

Adagio  ma  non  troppo:  Arioso  dolente;  Fuga:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo; 
L'Istesso  tempo  di  arioso;  L'Istesso  tempo  di  fuga 

INTERMISSION 

Piano  Sonata  in  F  minor,  Op.  57  ("Appassionata") 

Allegro  assai 
j  Andante  con  moto 
(  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Mr.  Arrau  uses  the  Baldwin  Piano 


B   A    I.   D   WIN       PIANO 


RCA      VICTOR      RECORDS 
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Charles  Munch 
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Charles  Munch  was  born  in  Strasbourg,  Alsace, 
September  26,  1891.  His  father,  Ernest,  was  leader 
of  the  St.  Guillaume  choir  in  the  Strasbourg  Cathe- 
dral, and  the  first  teacher  (in  violin)  of  Charles. 
Charles'  uncle  Eugene  rivalled  his  brother  Ernest  in 
producing  the  cantatas  and  passions  of  Bach  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Mulhouse.  Albert  Schweitzer  was  a 
pupil  of  Eugene  and  organist  for  both  brothers  in 
their  numerous  Bach  performances.  Charles  Munch 
studied  violin  with  Lucien  Capet  in  Paris,  Karl 
Flesch  in  Berlin,  and  played  in  the  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra  in  Leipzig,  under  Furtwangler. 


In  1929  he  settled  in  Paris,  conducted  the  con- 
certs of  the  Straram  Orchestra  (1932),  founded 
the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris  in  the  same 
season,  conducted  the  Lamoureux  Concerts  as  well, 
and  in  succeeding  seasons  began  the  round  of  guest 
engagements  which  since  made  him  a  world  traveler. 
It  was  in  1937  that  he  succeeded  Philippe  Gaubert 
as  conductor  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  Orchestra, 
the  position  he  held  through  the  war  period.  In  1946 
he  made  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States,  con- 
ducting this  and  other  orchestras. 

He  was  engaged  in  the  spring  of  1948  to  succeed 
Serge  Koussevitzky  as  regular  conductor  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  beginning  with  the  season 
of  1949-50.  Meanwhile,  in  the  autumn  of  1948,  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic  for  an  extended  tour  with  the 
Orchestre  National  de  la  Radiodiffusion  Francaise, 
the  French  national  broadcasting  orchestra,  of  which 
he  was  the  conductor. 

The  winter  seasons  of  the  Boston  Symphony- 
Orchestra,  its  tours  of  Europe  in  May,  1952  and 
our  West  in  the  spring  of  1953,  together  with  the 
Berkshire  Festivals  and  his  directorship  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  have  come  to  demand  most 
of  his  time  and  energies.  Nevertheless,  he  conducted 
in  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and  Strasbourg  last  month,  and 
will  take  part  in  the  Edinburgh  Festival  following 
the  present  Tanglewood  season. 


HIGH    FIDELITY  MAGAZINE   FEATURES   IN  JULY 


As  the  headlines  of  this  advertisement 
claim,  our  July  issue  features  a  very 
wonderful  article  on  the  emergence  of 
Berlioz  .  .  . 

There's  another  "emergence"  going 
on  around  you  right  now.  It's  some- 
thing unique  and  exciting,  and  you 
are  a  part  of  it. 

What's  happening  is  this ...  in  these 
mid-century  years,  Americans  have 
really,    fully,    for    the    first    time,    dis- 


THE    EMERGENCE 


covered  music.  Part  of  the  evidence  is 
now  about  you,  in  the  unprecedented 
crowds  who  have,  turned  out  this  sum- 
mer for  Tanglewood  and  other  music 
festivals. 

But  the  story  is  continued,  year 
round,  in  the  American  home  because 
the  vast  advances  which  have  been 
made  during  recent  years  in  the  tech- 


nique and  art  of  recording  and  repro- 
ducing music  have  made  every  living 
room  a  potential  recital  hall. 

It  is  in  this  field  that  HIGH  FIDELITY 
Magazine  has  been  so  active  for  the 
past  three  years.  Our  purpose,  in  pub- 
lishing the  Magazine,  is  to  help  our 
readers  toward  greater  enjoyment  of 
music,  year  round.  To  that  end,  for 
instance,  our  July  issue  includes  the 
Berlioz  article;  the  usual  32  pages  of 


OF  HECTOR  BERLIOZ 


authoritative  record  reviews;  the  reg- 
ular tested-in-the-home  reports  on  the 
newest  high  fidelity  equipment  .  .  . 
and,  also  as  usual,  a  lot  more. 

Single  copies  of  HIGH  FIDELITY  are 
available  at  the  Tanglewood  Book- 
store at  50c  each.  Subscriptions  are  $6 
a  year,  $10  for  two,  $13.50  for  three. 
Published    at  Great   Barrington,  Mass. 


AN   EVALUATION  OF   HIS  WORK   BY  JOHN   N.BURK 


Second  Program 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  JULY  9,  at  8:30 


Bach 


Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  I,  in  F  major 


Bach 


Bach 


Bach 


Bach 


I.  Allegro 
II.  Adagio 

III.  Allegro 

IV.  Menuetto 
V.  Polacca 

.    Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2,  in  F  major,  for  Trumpet, 
Flute,  Oboe  and  Violin,  with  Strings 

I.     Allegro 

II.  Andante 
III.     Allegro  assai 

Trumpet:  Roger  Voisin  Oboe:     Ralph  Gomberg 

Flute:        Doriot  Anthony  Violin:  Richard  Burgtn 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3,  in  G  major,  for  Strings 

I.  Allegro 
II.     Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  6,  in  B  flat  major,  for  Strings 

I.     Allegro 

II.  Adagio  ma  non  troppo 
III.     Allegro 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  5,  in  D  major,  for  Orchestra 
with  Piano,  Flute  and  Violin 

I.     Allegro 

II.  Adagio  affettuoso 

III.  Allegro 

Piano:  Lukas  Foss  Violin:  Richard  Burgin 

Flute:  Doriot  Anthony 


BALDWIN      PIANO 


RCA      VICTOR      RECORDS 
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(JSerksltlre   f^lauhoude 
STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 
William  Miles,  Director 

Francesca  Bruning  in 
"PYGMALION" 

Week  of 
July  5 

July  12 

"MY  THREE  ANGELS" 

July  19 

To  be  announced 

July  26  "MADAM,    WILL    YOU   WALK?" 

August  2 

ANNA  RUSSELL  in 
"TRAVELLERS'  JOY" 

August  9 

"THE   IRON   GATE"   a   new   play 
by  John  T.  Chapman 

August  16 

"CHARLEY'S  AUNT" 

Season   continues   through  September  4th.    Nightly   (except 
)   at  8:45  —  $2.75,  $1.85,  $1.20,  tax  incl.    Mats.  Wed. 
and  Sat.  at  2:30  —  $1.85  and  $1.20,  tax  incl. 

For    reservations   write    Box   Office   or   phone   Stockbridge  440. 

CRANE  MUSEUM 

Exhibits  showing  steps  in  making  all -rag 
papers  and  the  progress  of  paper-making 
from   Revolutionary    times    to    the    present. 


Open   2    to   5   p.m.    Monday  through    Friday, 

from  June  through   September.  Five  miles  east 

of  Pittsfield  on  Route  No.  9. 


D  A  L  T  O  N 


MASSACHUSETTS 


"Program  Notes 
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Second  Program 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Horn  in  Eisenach  on  March  21,   1685;   died  in  Leipzig  on 
July  28,  1750 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  1,  in  F 

Bach  presented  his  six  "Brandenburg"  Concertos  to  the 
Margraf  of  Brandenburg  in  1721.  The  autograph  title  of 
the  First  is  as  follows:  "Concerto  /'"<?  a  2  Corni  di  Caccia. 
3  Hauth.  e  Bassono.  Violino  Piccolo  concertato.  2  Violini, 
una  Viola  e  Violoncello,  col  Basso  Continuo." 

The  great  variety  among  the  six  Brandenburg 
Concertos  lies  both  in  the  various  combinations  of 
instruments  and  in  the  ways  they  are  juxtaposed  and 
divided  and  treated.  The  First  Concerto  balances 
the  strings  and  continuo  with  two  "Hunting"  horns 
(without  valves  and  capable  of  high  harmonics), 
three  oboes,  bassoon  (which  doubles  the  'cello  part 
except  in  the  first  trio),  and  the  violino  piccolo, 
which  is  the  principal  solo  instrument.  The  violino 
piccolo,  or  Quartgeige,  obsolete  shortly  after  Bach's 
time,  was  a  three-quarter  sized  violin  tuned  a  minor 
third  higher  than  the  usual  instrument.  Its  size  de- 
prived it  of  power  and  led  Professor  Tovey  to  speak 
of  the  "struggling  violino  piccolo,  that  has  more 
difficulty  in  getting  the  upper  hand  than  any  other 
solo  in  the  whole  classical  repertoire"  (a  regular 
violin  is  used  in  the  present  performances).  The 
violino  piccolo  plays  along  with  the  first  violins  in 
the  opening  movement,  in  which  the  instruments  are 
all  exploited  in  full  sonority,  but  emerges  in  the 
slow  movement  as  an  individual  voice  and  so  con- 
tinues. In  the  Adagio  a  four  measure  theme  is 
played  by  the  first  oboe  and  violino  piccolo  in  turn, 
the  lower  instruments  also  taking  it  up.  The 
Minuet  alternates  with  three  trios,  the  second  a 
polacca,  these  offering  a  distinct  color  variety:  the 
first  trio  is  scored  for  two  oboes  and  bassoon  only, 
the  polacca  for  the  strings,  and  the  last  trio  for  the 
horns  and  oboes. 


Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2,  in  F 

Major,  for  Trumpet,  Flute,  Oboe, 

and  Violin,  with  String  Orchestra 

This  Concerto  has  for  its  concertino,  instead  of 
the  customary  string  quartet,  a  violin  and  three 
winds,  of  which  the  trumpet,  written  in  the  high 
register,  inevitably  dominates  the  rest  (except  in  the 
slow  movement,  where  it  is  silent). 
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The  problem  in  performances  of  the  high  trumpet 
parts  in  many  of  Bach's  scores,  and  especially  in  this 
concerto,  lies  in  the  difference  between  the  instru- 
ments of  his  time  and  ours,  and  in  the  training  of 
the  players.  Only  natural  trumpets  were  at  Bach's 
disposal,  in  various  keys,  and  the  highest  of  them, 
the  clarino,  or  Clarinblasen,  was  called  for  in  the 
Second  Brandenburg  Concerto.  These  instruments 
had  a  small  bore  which  facilitated  high  harmonic 
notes.  Special  players  for  these  instruments  were 
able  to  confine  their  embouchure  to  the  high  mus- 
cular tension  required.  "The  player's  lifelong  re- 
striction to  the  high  register,"  writes  Curt  Sachs 
("The  History  of  Musical  Instruments"),  "trained 
his  lips  and  breath;  he  used  an  appropriate  mouth- 
piece with  a  flat  cup  and  a  broad  rim  that  gave  good 
support  to  the  overexerted  lips.  This  was  the  'secret' 
that  enabled  the  trumpeters  of  the  Bach  epoch  to 
play  such  surprisingly  high  parts,  up  to  D\  E3  and 
even  G3,  in  spite  of  the  low  pitch  of  their  instru- 
ments (D  alto,  a  minor  third  below  our  F  trumpets, 
a  minor  sixth  below  our  B-flat  trumpets).  But  we 
should  not  forget  that  in  those  times  solo  parts  were 
written  especially  for  one  artist  and  his  special  skill." 
The  virtuosity  developed  by  the  Clarinbl'dser  in  pro- 
ducing high  harmonics  with  beauty  of  tone  has  been 
praised  by  contemporaries,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
a  lost  art.  When  Mozart  made  his  revision  of 
Handel's  "Messiah"  which  presented  similar  diffi- 
culties he  erased  difficult  trumpet  passages  and  dis- 
tributed the  notes  among  other  instruments. 

When  Richard  Strauss  conducted  the  Second 
Brandenburg  Concerto  in  Berlin  in  1909,  he  made 
special  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  by  introducing 
tor  the  higher  passages  a  piccolo  heckelphone,  which 
however  is  a  reed  instrument,  related  to  the  oboe. 
Arturo  Toscanini  substituted  an  E  flat  clarinet,  and 
Pablo  Casals  at  Prades  conducted  (and  recorded) 
the  concerto,  substituting  a  soprano  saxophone. 

Mr.  Voisin  here  uses  an  especially  made  trumpet. 


YOU  ARE  MISSING  MUCH 
IF  YOU  DO  NOT  VISIT 

The  Wallach  Studio 

in  Lime  Rock,  Conn.,  1  mile  off  Route  7 
9  miles  south  of  the  Mass.  State  Line 

You  will  find  in  a  house  of  old  European  charm  table 
linens  printed  with  wooden  blocks,  in  Lime  Rock,  cotton 
skirts,  imported  Bavarian  dirndl  dresses,  and  many  other 
interesting  items. 


Refreshments  are  served  at  the  Tanglewood 
Cafeteria  before  concerts  and  at  intermission. 
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Cordially   Invites 

^  ou   ana   Your    Friends 

1  o   Visit   the   Main   House   lor 

LUNCHEON,  COCKTAILS 
and  DINNER 

The  Tormal  Gardens  ana  Greenhouses 
are  open  for  your  pleasure 


Lenox  670 


********-:^**********<^*^****^**.M^ 


FOR  HAPPY  TRAVELING 


THE  RIGHT  KEY 


NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 


TRAVELERS  CHECKS 


•  Spendable  everywhere— just  like  cash 

•  Safe— prompt  refund  if  lost  or  stolen 

•  Good  until  used 

•  Cost  only  7H  per  $100 

•  Buy  them  at  your  bank 


NCB 


TRAVELERS     CHECKS 


SACKED   IY  THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  OF  NEW  YOU 
Sfcrit 'en  "//o*/(/  "me/c  SBanAvna 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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First  Festival  in  America 
Avaloch  presents: 

new  yoRk  . 

pRO-musica 

antiqua 

Medieval,  Renaissance  and 
Baroque  Music 


August  18  8:30  P.M. 

Italian  and  English  Music  of  the  Renaissance 
and  Baroque 

August  21  8:30  P.M. 

Court  and  Chapel  Music  of  Henry  V-Henry  VIII 

August  22  1:30  P.M. 

Music  of  the  Spanish  Renaissance 

August  25  8:30  P.M. 

English  Medieval  and  Elizabethan  Carols 

August  28  8:30  P.M. 

Music  of  the  German  Renaissance  and  Baroque 

August  29  1:30  P.M. 

Vocal  and  Instrumental  Works  of 
Salamone  Rossi,  Hcbreo  (Mantua  1587-1628) 

at  Lenox  Town  Hall 

Tickets:  Subscription  (6  concerts)  $12.00 

Single  admission,  $2.40 
Information:  New  York  Pro  Musica  Antiqua, 

Dept.  T,  Lenox,  Mass.  —  Phone  41 


Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3,  G 

Major,  for  Three  String 

Orchestras 

Of  the  six  Brandenburg  Concertos  this  one,  like 
the  last,  is  written  for  strings  only.  It  is  unique 
among  them  in  having  no  intervening  slow  move- 
ment to  bring  the  customary  contrast  between  the 
two  allegros.* 

The  original  title  runs  "Concerto  Jzo  a  ire  Vio- 
lini,  tre  Viotc,  c  trc  Vtotoncelli  col  Basso  per  il  Cem- 
balo," but  the  score  definitely  gives  a  place  to  the 
string  basses,  doubling  the  'cellos,  whereby  the 
"cembalo"  becomes  merely  a  reinforcing  instrument, 
unessential  in  the  general  balance.  Bach  thus  di- 
vides his  forces  into  three  complete  and  equal  string 
orchestras.  At  times,  as  in  the  first  exposition,  the 
three  parts  for  each  kind  of  instrument  are  in  uni- 
son, making  an  ensemble  of  only  three  distinct  voices 
(though  the  players  themselves  are  distributed), 
giving  a  special  sense  of  integration  and  solidity.  At 
times  the  three  parts  (for  violins,  violas,  or  cellos) 
are  at  variance,  giving  an  infinite  diversity  and  rich- 

*  Bach  used  the  first  movement  as  an  instrumental  intro- 
duction {"Concerto")  to  his  Cantata  174  ("Ich  liebe  den 
hochsten  von  cjanzen  Gemiithe")  for  Alto,  Tenor,  Bass,  and 
Orchestra.  To  the  string  parts,  unchanged,  he  added  2 
corni  da  caccia,  2  oboes  and  tenor  oboe  {"Taille"),  the  wind 
parts  sometimes  doubling,  sometimes  adding  to  the  notation. 


STEINWAY 


A  century  of  devotion  to  all  that  is  best 
in  piano  craftsmanship  has  inspired  world- 
wide confidence  in  the  name  Steinway  as 
a  standard  of  quality.  Your  security  in 
piano  investment  can  be  safely  based  on 
this  tradition. 


In  Massachusetts 

and  New  Hampshire 

new  Steinway  Pianos 

are  sold  ONLY  by 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 


ftfo 


M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

Jerome  F.  Murphy,  President 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET   •    BOSTON 


ifey/ai 


BRANCHES    IN    WORCESTER     •    SPRINGFIELD 
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ness  in  contrapuntal  imitation.    Using  brief  rhyth- 
mic figures,  Bach  establishes  and  sustains  an  aston- 
ishing vitality  in  their  varied  manipulation.    "The 
two    movements,"    writes    J.    A.    Fuller-Maitland, 
"make  up  a  composition  that  is  surely  without  a 
rival  as  the  expression  of  a  frank  and  fearless  joy,  a 
joy  from  which  everyday  mirth  is  not  excluded  and 
which  yet  is  well   fitted  for  a  tribute  of  spiritual 
exultation."  Philip  Spitta  speaks  of  the  first  move- 
ment as  "instinct  with  life  and  genius."    He  draws 
the  attention  to  a  particular  passage  (from  the  78th 
bar)  which  he  considers  "as  fine  as  anything  in  the 
whole  realm  of   German   instrumental   music;   the 
chief  subject  is  given  out  in  the  second  violin  part, 
the  first  violin  then  starts  an  entirely  new  subject 
which  next  appears  on  the  second  violin,  drawing  in 
more  and  more  instruments,  and  is  at  last  taken  up 
by  the  third  violin  and  the  third  viola,  and  given  out 
weightily  on  their  G  strings;  this  is  the  signal  for  a 
flood  of  sound  to  be  set  free  from  all  sides,  in  the 
swirl  of  which  all  polyphony  is  drowned  for  several 
bars.    There  is  no  adagio  in   regular  form.    Two 
long-held  chords  alone  release  the  imagination  for  a 
moment,  and  then  begins  the  concluding  movement, 
a  true  concerto  finale  in  12-8  time." 

CLOSEST      TO      TANGLEWOOD 

AVALOCH 

A  Country  Inn 

• 

Offers  Fine  American  Plan 

Accommodations 

• 

The  dining  room   is  open  to   the  public, 
featuring  on  Saturday  evenings  a  magnifi- 
cent pre-concert  buffet.    Reservations  are 
suggested. 

FOR    AFTERNOON    AND    EVENING    SNACKS    AND    DRINKS 

THE  FIVE  REASONS  TAVERN 
AT  AVALOCH 

AVALOCH  •  West  Street,  Lenox,  Tel.  41 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  13 

"TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE" 

Watch  for  Special  Announcement 

Yehudi  Menuhin 

world-famous  violinist,  chooses 

THE  INCOMPARABLE 


Mr.  Menuhin  listening  to  his  CAPEHART  High  Fidelity  Phonograph-Radio 


New  High  Fidelity  Phonograph  .  .  . 

AM-FM  Radio 

"Music  reproduced  with  the  fidelity  achieved 
by  this  new  Capehart  is  a  joy  to  hear.  Or- 
chestra and  soloist  seem  to  be  present  in  my 
living  room.  This  magnificent  Capehart  is 
high  fidelity  worthy  of  the  name  —  an  instru- 
ment the  most  exacting  music  lover  will  be 
delighted  to  own." 

For  a   thrilling   musical    experience,   hear  this   new 
Capehart  Phonograph-Radio  (Model  RP154)  at  your 
CAPEHART  dealer  today.    Your  classified  directory 
lists  your  nearest  CAPEHART  dealer  or  write 
CAPEHART-FARNSWORTH  COMPANY 
Fort  Wayne  1,  Indiana 

A  Division  of 
International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation 
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Your  Time  Is  Our  Time 

At  The  Connecticut  Yankee,  a  new  store 
in  an  old  house  on   the  Sharon  Green. 

SPORTSWEAR  &  EXCLUSIVE  HANDCRAFTS 

TOYS  &   COSTUME  JEWELRY  &  HATS 

COSMETICS    *    GOURMET   FOODS 


A  Town  &  Country  Store 

Route  41 

SHARON,  CONNECTICUT 


'     Hilda  &  Eben  Whitman 


*»  *  *.^~ 


Open  from  10  lo  6 


AA<^~■»~«|■»^ 


Enjoy  a  leisurely,  picturesque  drive  to  historic 
Old  Bennington.  Relax  and  dine  in  a  setting  of 
gracious  Colonial  charm. 

Open  12  to  12  Every  Day 

LUNCHEON  12-4  DINNER  5-10:30 

Cocktails  till  Midnight 

ON   ROUTE  7  [^oute 

OLD  BENNINGTON,  VT. 


Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  6,  B-Flat 
Major,  2  Viole  da  Braccia,  2  Viole 
da  Gamba,  Cello,  Violone,  Cembalo 

To  the  brilliance  of  the  Third  Brandenburg  Con- 
certo, where  the  incisive  tone  of  the  violins  predom- 
inates, Bach  has  opposed  in  his  other  string  concerto, 
the  Sixth,  only  the  lower  and  darker  register  of  the 
string  instruments,  the  characteristic  color  of  the 
violas  prevailing  in  a  close  and  constant  duet.  The 
lively  course  of  the  first  allegro  is  relieved  by  a 
broadly  melodic  adagio  in  E-flat.  Here  the  two 
viola  parts  are  emphasized,  for  the  gambas  (cellos) 
in  this  movement  are  silent.  The  single  cello  part 
provides  a  sustaining  legato,  blending  with  the  usual 
bass  accompaniment  until  it  takes  up  the  principal 
melody  near  the  end.  The  last  movement,  in  12-8 
time,  restores  the  original  key  and  vigorous  inter- 
play of  voices.  The  Concerto,  according  to  the 
observation  of  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  "is  a  kind  of  mys- 
terious counterpart  to  the  Third  Concerto ;  as  the 
singular  grouping  of  two  violas,  two  viole  de  gamba 
and  a  'cello  and  bass,  prefigures.  The  colour  is 
weird  and  picturesque  throughout,  and  the  subject 
matter  such  as  befits  the  unusual  group  of  instru- 
ments employed.'' 

The  "viola  da  braccia"  which  Bach  specified  was, 
as  Charles  Sanford  Terry  has  pointed  out  in  his 
invaluable  book,  "Bach's  Orchestra,"  nothing  more 
than  the  ordinary  viola  of  his  time.  The  name  sur- 
vived to  distinguish  the  "arm  viol"  from  the  "leg 
viol,"  the  "viola  da  gamba."*  The.  "viola  da 
gamba,"  the  last  survivor  of  the  family  of  viols,  was 
an  obsolescent  instrument  in  Bach's  day,  although 
good  players  upon  it  were  still  to  be  found. 

*  The  gamba  was  for  centuries  a  gentleman's  instrument. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  Toby  Belch  said  of  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek  in  "Twelfth  Night":  "He  plays  o'  the 
viol-de-gamboy,  and  speaks  three  or  four  languages  word 
for  word  without  book." 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  5,  in  D 
Major,  with  Flute,  Violin  and  Piano 

The  autograph  title  of  the  Fifth  Concerto  is 
"Concerto  5to  a  une  Traversiere ,  une  Violino  prin- 
ciple, une  Violino  e  una  Viola  in  ripieno,  Violon- 
cello, Violone  e  Cembalo  conccrtato,"  which  led 
J.  A.  Fuller-Maitland  to  remark  "it  is  not  given  to 
many  people  to  devise  a  title  like  this,  that  succeeds 
in  being  incorrect  in  two  languages  at  once."  The 
preponderance  and  elaboration  of  the  harpsichord 
part  has  led  the  same  writer  to  suppose  that  "Bach 


(^atu 


lupSO      of  BERMUDA 

Walker  Street,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Present  a  new  and  enlarged  collection  of  their  inimitable 
clothes  for  men  and  women.  Open  daily  (except  Sunday), 
from  9:30  to  5:30,  and  on  Thursdays  until  9:00  P.M. 
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must  have  played  the  harpsichord  himself  in  this 
piece."  "There  is  indeed  an  enormously  long  pas- 
sage of  the  most  brilliant  description  for  this  instru- 
ment" (Parry),  unaccompanied,  with  every  device 
of  execution  embodied  in  it,  illustrating  Bach's  ex- 
traordinary inventiveness  in  the  line  of  virtuosity, 
not  for  itself  but  as  a  means  of  expressing  musical 
ideas,  and  of  course,  in  this  instance,  departing  from 
the  rule  of  making  all  the  instruments  play  similar 
passages;  for  a  great  cembalo  player  like  Bach  could 
hardly  be  contented  with  setting  down  anything  for 
it  which  any  other  instrument  could  play.  Indeed, 
the  busy  "cembalo"  constantly  commands  the  atten- 
tion, and  with  rapid  scales  and  repeated  figures,  not 
to  speak  of  the  long  and  beautiful  cadenza  of  sixty- 
six  bars,  looks  beyond  its  own  day  of  the  Concerto 
( jrosso  to  a  coming  era  of  solo  virtuosity.  The  slow 
movement  lives  up  to  its  indication,  "afTettuoso," 
with  a  delicate  interlacing  of  the  voices  of  the  three 
solo  instruments  —  indeed,  these  three  have  the 
movement  to  themselves.  There  is  no  thought  of 
virtuosity  in  this  limpid  discourse,  where  the  melodic 
phrases  alternate,  echo  and  dovetail.  The  final 
Allegro  is  marked  2/4  but  is  a  virtual  6/8.  The 
theme  is  developed  in  a  vigorous  fugato,  expands 
into  a  more  fluent  style,  and  returns  for  an  emphatic 
close. 


Saltan  Tttutic  @a. 

NEW  ENGLAND'S  FINEST  AND 
MOST  COMPLETE  MUSIC  HOUSE 

SHEET      MUSIC        •        RECORDS        •        ALBUMS 


Literature  and  Study  Books 
Excellent  stock  of  small  scores 
Organs 


Instruments 
Musical    Gifts 
Pianos 


We  Mail  Everywhere 
116  BOYLSTON  STREET  •  BOSTON   16 


MAPLE    GROVE 

/  irritant's   finest 

Maple  Confections 

On  display  and  sale  at  the 

TANGLEWOOD  REFRESHMENT  CENTER 
and   the 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  STORE 


When  in   Vermont,  come  see   us! 

MAPLE  GROVE,  Inc. 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont 


zAbout  the 
"Berkshire  Hills 

AT  every  season  of  the  year 
J-*~  in  the  beautiful  Berkshires, 
you  will  find  a  wide  variety  of 
things  to  do,  places  to  go,  sights 
to  see.  In  the  Fall,  Berkshire 
foliage  attracts  thousands  of 
people  who  come  to  enjoy  the 
unsurpassed  spectacle  of  Na- 
ture's brilliant  and  breath-taking 
array  of  colors. 

Traditional  Berkshire  Hills 
hospitality  is  quickly  evident 
when  you  stop  at  one  of  our 
many  fine  hotels,  inns,  motels  or 
guest  houses.  You'll  always 
enjoy  the  touch  of  friendly 
cordiality  ! 

And  for  year  'round  good  liv- 
ing, a  place  to  build,  work  or 
play,  hundreds  of  good  folks 
who  were  formerly  seasonal  vis- 
itors have  chosen  the  Berkshire 
Hills  as  a  permanent  residence; 

For  further  details  about  the 
region,  our  list  of  real  estate 
agents,  and  information  on 
places  to  stay  write: 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS 
CONFERENCE 

County  Courthouse 
Pittsfield  30,  Mass. 
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THE  LABEL 

THE    TALK 

WITH    THE 

OF  THE 

GREAT 

ENTIRE 

TRADITION 

COUNTRY 

...  since  1898 

. . .  since  Nov.,  1953 

Ask  your  friendly,  informed  New  England  dealer  for  the 

ANGEL  CATALOGUE  and  FIRST  SUPPLEMENT... 

or  write  Dario  Soria,  President 

Electric  &  Musical  Industries  (U.S.)  Ltd. 

38  West  40th  Street,  New  York  36 

AARON  COPLAND 

new  publications 

OLD  AMERICAN  SONGS  (Set  I) 

Med.  Voice  &  Piano  .  .$1.50 

OLD  AMERICAN  SONGS  (Set  II) 

Med.  Voice  &  Piano  .  .  in  prep. 

TWELVE  POEMS  OF  EMILY  DICKINSON 

Med.  Voice  &  Piano  .  .    3.00 

THE  TENDER  LAND  (Opera  in  2  Acts) libretto  ...      .50 

QUARTET  (Piano  &  Strings) Parts  .  .  .    5.00 

Pocket  Score  ...    1 .25 

SEXTET  (Clarinet,  Piano  &  Strings) Parts  .  .  .    7.50 

Pocket  Score  ...    1 .50 

JOHN  HENRY  (for  Orchestra) Full  Score  .  .  .    2.50 

PREAMBLE  FOR  A  SOLEMN  OCCASION 

(for  Orchestra) Full  Score  .  .  .    3.00 

Available  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store 
or  from  Boose/  and  Hawkes 


Also  representing  the  music  of 

BARTOK        .        BENJAMIN        .        BRITTEN        .        HAIEFF 

KODALY       .       MARTINU       •      PISTON       .      PROKOFIEFF 

R.  STRAUSS     .     STRAVINSKY     .     and  others 


30  WEST  57th  ST., 


N.  Y.  C. 


BOOSEY  and  HAWKES 


Third  cProgratn 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust" 
Dramatic  Legend,  Op.  24 

Hector  Berlioz 

Born  in  Cote  St.  Andre,  France,  December  11,  1803;  died  in 
Paris,  March  8,  1869. 

Berlioz  was  enraptured  with  Goethe's  great  poem 
even  from  his  student  days.  His  Opus  1,  published 
in  1829,  was  Eight  Scenes  from  Faust,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  Easter  Hymn,  the  Peasants'  Chorus, 
the  Chorus  of  the  Gnomes  and  Sylphs,  the  Song  of 
the  Rat,  the  Song  of  the  Flea,  the  King  of  Thule, 
the  Romance  of  Marguerite,  and  the  Serenade  of 
Mephistopheles.  These  fragments  he  later  revised 
and  incorporated  in  the  continuous  narrative,  with 
dialogue,  of  the  famous  "Dramatic  'Legend"  in 
1846.  Berlioz  ignored  completely  (and  wisely) 
Goethe's  Part  II,  in  which  Faust  is  redeemed,  and 
which,  with  its  philosophical  pages  and  "classical 
scenes"  is  unsuited  for  musical  treatment.  In  fact, 
Berlioz  has  picked  at  will  from  the  First  Part  of 
that  vast  poem  only  the  episodes  which  suited  his 
musical  purposes,  and  these  he  altered  freely.  The 
text  used  in  the  Eight  Scenes  is  Gerard  de  Nerval's 
translation.  The  connecting  dialogue  and  various 
versified  parts  are  a  combination  of  the  composer's 
efforts  and  those  of  A.  Gaudonniere. 

The  four  parts  fall  into  natural  divisions.  The 
first  is  devoted  to  the  solitary  Faust.  In  the  second, 
Mephistopheles  appears  and  dominates.  In  the  third, 
the  meeting  with  Marguerite  is  effected.  In  the 
last,  the  lovers  are  united  and  torn  apart.  Faust 
is  dragged  to  perdition,  Marguerite  saved. 

PART  I 

The  first  part  is  joyous  in  mood  —  joyous  after  the  rather 
grave  opening  air  of  the  solitary  Faust,  beginning  in  the 
violas,  a  musical  delineation  of  his  character  at  one  stroke, 
impassioned,  eager,  darkly  colored.  At  this  point,  Faust 
delights  in  nature,  but  he  is  at  odds  with  the  simple  care- 
free life  of  country  folk,  which  he  beholds  as  they  dance  in 
a  rollicking  chorus,  and  the  equally  carefree  life  of  soldiers 
on  the  march.  The  familiar  Hungarian  March  (too 
familiar  out  of  context)  closes  this  part.  Berlioz  has  been 
criticized  for  introducing  his  march  here  without  any 
literary  justification.  He  anticipated  his  critics  in  a  preface 
to  the  score,  writing  that  he  had  done  this  because  he 
"wanted  to,"  and  added  that  he  would  have  led  Faust 
elsewhere  than  to  Hungary  if  he  had  had  "the  slightest 
reason  to  do  so."  Of  course  he  was  quite  right.  The  musi- 
cal result  is  its  own  justification. 


SUN-INSIDE 
Prop.  F.  LANCOME 

Monterey  Rte.  23  Tel.  Gr.  Barrington  1M8M3 

FRENCH  CUISINE 

LUNCHEON         AAA  APPROVED  INN  DINNER 


Third  Program 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  JULY  10,  at  8:30 


Berlioz 


"The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Dramatic  Legend,  Op.  24 

I 

1 .  A  plain  in  Hungary 

2.  Dance  of  the  peasants 

3.  Another  part  of  the  plain 

II 

4.  In  the  north  of  Germany 

5.  Faust  and  Mephistopheles 

6.  Auerbach's  cellar  in  Leipzig 

7.  Woods  and  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe 

8.  Chorus  of  soldiers  and  students  marching  toward  the  town 

INTERMISSION 

III 

9.  Evening,  in  Marguerite's  chamber 

10.  Mephistopheles,  Faust 

11.  Marguerite,  Faust  (hidden) 

12.  A  square  before  Marguerite's  house 

13.  Marguerite's  room  (Duet) 

14.  Faust,  Marguerite,  Mephistopheles  and  Chorus 

IV 

15.  Marguerite's  room  (Romance) 

16.  Forests  and  caves  (Invocation  to  nature) 

17.  Mephistopheles,  Faust 

18.  Plains,  mountains,  valleys  (The  ride  to  the  abyss) 

19.  Pandemonium 

20.  Epilogue 

On  Earth  (A  voice) 
In  Heaven  (Apotheosis  of  Marguerite) 


Chorus 
THE  HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB  and  RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  Conductor 
SOLOISTS 

Marguerite ELEANOR  STEBER,  Soprano 

Faust DAVID  POLERI,  Tenor 

Mephistopheles MARTIAL  SINGHER,  Baritone 

Brander DONALD  GRAMM,  Bass 
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PART  II 

The  second  part  shows  Faust  in  his  study,  weary  of 
life  and  ready  to  drink  poison,  when  a  chorus  singing  an 
Easter  Hymn  stirs  memories  of  his  boyhood  and  stays  his 
hand.  Mephistopheles  appears  suddenly  and  as  he  makes 
himself  known,  tells  his  first  lie  —  "I  am  the  spirit  of  life, 
the  consoler."  He  promises  Faust  the  gamut  of  experience 
and  delight.  He  transports  him  to  Auerbach's  Cellar  in 
Leipzig,  where,  after  a  group  of  students  have  sung  a 
drinking  song,  Brander,  one  of  the  carousers,  sings  the 
"Song  of  the  Rat."  The  chorus  sacrilegiously  adds  a 
"Requiescat  in  pace"  to  the  dead  rat,  the  rat  who  lived  on 
the  fat  of  the  land  (specifically  the  kitchen),  until,  eating 
rat  poison,  he  came  to  a  violent  end.  At  Brander's  sugges- 
tion they  sing  a  fugued  "Amen."  The  fugue  is  in  good, 
churchly  counterpoint,  but  its  rapidity  makes  it  a  lampoon 
of  the  style.*  Mephistopheles  offers  to  top  this  with  another 
song.  They  are  suspicious  and  uneasy  at  the  aspect  of  this 
sudden  stranger,  but  he  quite  wins  them  with  the  "Song 
of  the  Flea."  He  sings  how  this  small  creature,  adopted 
by  a  king,  was  dressed  in  silks  and  pampered.  He  there- 
upon had  his  fill  of  the  courtiers,  who,  being  sycophants, 
dared  not  scratch  themselves.  The  student  chorus  joins  in 
the  refrain:  "Bravo!  Ecrasons-la  soudain!"  but  all  this 
interests  Faust  not  at  all  (nor  did  it  in  Goethe's  text). 
Again  the  two  take  (instrumental)  flight,  this  time  to  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  where  Mephistopheles  summons  the 
sylphs  to  lull  Faust  to  sleep  and  to  conjure  up  before  him 
the  vision  of  Marguerite.  As  he  sleeps,  the  "Spirits  of  the 
Air  hover  awhile  around  the  slumbering  Faust,  then  gradu- 
ally disappear."     This  is  the  ballet  of  the  sylphs,  which  is 
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often  played  separately  and  which  cannot  possibly  convey 
its  full  effect  without  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  music  which 
leads  up  to  it.  Faust,  awakened  suddenly,  is  taken  by 
Mephistopheles  to  find  the  Marguerite  of  his  dreams.  They 
follow  groups  of  soldiers  and  students,  who  sing  each 
their  own  songs  separately  and  in  combination  (and  Berlioz 
has  been  accused  of  being  deficient  in  counterpoint!) 

Berlioz  wrote  this  note  in  his  autograph  score:  "If  one  is  afraid 
of  wounding  the  feelings  of  a  pious  audience  or  an  audience  thai 
admires  scholastic  fugues  on  tht-  word  'Amen,'  a  cut  of  the  follow- 
ing  ten   pages  may   he  made." 

PART  III 
The  scene  is  Marguerite's  chamber,  which  is  empty 
as  Faust  enters  and  contemplates  it  in  rapturous  anticipa- 
tion. Mephistopheles  appears  and  bids  him  hide,  for 
Marguerite  is  coming.  She  prepares  to  retire,  singing  the 
modal  and  folk-like  "The  King  of  Thule."  The  melody 
stresses  the  raised  fourth,  characteristic  of  the  Lydian  mode, 
in  each  opening  phrase,  stated  by  the  viola  solo  and  re- 
peated by  the  singer.  The  "medieval  song"  (so  labelled) 
is  about  a  monarch  who  cherishes  a  golderv  goblet  in  mem- 
ory of  his  beloved.  No  other  lips  may  touch  it.  About  to 
die,  he  hurls  the  cup  into  the  sea.  Marguerite  sings  ab- 
sently,  without  any  thought  of  the  expressive  content  of 
the  verses,  pausing  between  the  last  snatches  of  the  old 
song  as  she  braids  her  hair.  Again  Mephistopheles  sum- 
mons his  minions,  this  time  the  will-o'-the-wisps  (Goethe's 
Irrlic/iter;  Berlioz'  Follets),  to  put  a  charm  upon  the  mind 
and  the  heart  of  the  guileless  girl  with  a  vision  of  Faust. 
Mephistopheles  sings  a  serenade  of  mock  warning  about 
man's  deceit  of  innocent  femininity,  while  the  Spirits  of 
the  Air  join  him,  subsequently  vanishing  at  his  command 
(with  a  descending  scale  in  the  strings).  There  follows  a 
love  duet  as  the  pair  first  encounter.  Thus,  Goethe's  pre- 
liminaries of  first  acquaintance  in  Marguerite's  garden  are 
dispensed  with  —  Berlioz  has  found  the  necessary  con- 
traction of  the  story  with  the  help  of  the  devil,  whose 
machinations  have  speeded  the  affair  with  love  before  first 
sight.  The  duet  becomes  a  trio  as  Mephistopheles  comes  in 
to  warn  them  that  the  neighbors  are  about  to  find  them  out. 
The  finale  then  becomes  a  general  ensemble  with  the 
neighbors  as  a  jeering  chorus.  Thus,  even  in  its  romantic 
moments,  the  story  remains  panoramic.  The  three  charac- 
ters are  set  against  a  shifting  background  of  choral  crowds. 
In  his  pact  with  the  devil,  Faust  neglected  to  exact  one 
important  privilege:  privacy! 
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PART  IV 

The  last  part  opens  with  Marguerite's  heartbroken  song 
of  grief  in  the  belief  that  she  has  been  abandoned  by  her 
lover.  It  is  Goethe's  famous  "Mein  Ruh  ist  hin,  mein 
Herz  ist  schiuer"  (also  set  by  Schubert  as  "Gretclien  am 
Spinnrade") .  The  mood  is  underlined  by  an  English  horn 
solo.  Before  its  close,  a  chorus  of  students  is  heard  in  the 
distance.  There  follows  Faust's  "Invocation  to  Nature." 
These  two  airs  bring  the  characters  of  Marguerite  and 
Faust,  in  turn,  to  their  fullest  emotional  expression,  for  each 
is  now  swept  on  the  current  of  a  lover's  passion.  Thus  the 
final  part  is  the  climax  of  intensity  and  all  is  to  be  capped 
by  the  precipitate  ride  which  is  to  follow. 

Mephistopheles  appears  and  reveals  that  Marguerite  has 
(unwittingly)  poisoned  her  mother  by  the  sleeping  draught 
Faust  had  provided  her  with  to  facilitate  their  nightly 
meetings.  Marguerite,  he  divulges,  is  in  prison  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  Faust,  frantic,  demands  that  Mephistoph- 
eles rescue  her.  Mephistopheles  makes  the  condition  that 
Faust  first  put  his  signature  to  a  parchment,  and  this,  under 
the  pressure  of  his  desperation,  he  quickly  does  (a  fateful 
soft  note  from  the  gong  clinches  the  matter).  Now  Mephis- 
topheles, triumphant,  summons  up  two  black  horses:  "A 
rnoi,  Vortex,  Giaour!"  and  upon  them  they  gallop  off. 
But  their  ride  proves  a  final  deception  —  they  are  headed 
not  for  Marguerite  but  for  Hell  itself.  They  pass  a  chorus 
of  peasants  intoning  a  Sanctus  and  scatter  them  in  con- 
fusion. The  horses  (and  the  music)  slow  up  and  stop 
for  a  moment.  But  Faust  is  impatient.  The  music  quickens 
and  gives  a  sense  that  their  flight  is  mad  as  well  as  inexor- 
able.   The  dialogue  for  the  remainder  of  the  scene  follows: 

Faust: 

(iods!    A  hideous  monster  pursues  us  howling! 

Mephistopheles: 

You're  dreaming! 

Faust: 

That  swarm  of  great  birds  of  the  night! 

These   frightful  screams!    .    .    .   their  wings  are  beating 

me !    .    .    . 

Mephistopheles  (reining  his  horse): 

The  knell  of  sinners  already  tolls  for  her. 

Are  you  afraid?     Let  us  go  back!     (They  halt.) 

Faust: 

No,  I  hear  it,  make  haste! 

(The  horses  redouble  their  speed.) 

Mephistopheles  (spurring  his  horse): 
Hop!     Hop!     Hop! 
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Faust: 

Look,  all  around  us,  that  endless  line 

Of  dancing  skeletons 

They  greet  us  with  horrible  laughter! 

Mephistopheles: 

Hop!     hop!    .    .    .    Try  to  save  your  life. 

Hop!    .    .    .    and  laugh  at  the  dead! 

Faust    (more  and  more  terrified  and  breathless) : 

Our  horses  tremble, 

Their  manes  rise, 

They  crush  their  bits! 

The  earth  is  heaving 

Before  us; 

I  hear  thunder 

Rolling  beneath  our  feet! 

It  is  raining  blood  !   !   ! 

Mephistopheles   (in  a  voire  of  thunder): 

Cohorts  of  hell, 

Blow  your  exulting  trumpets! 

He  is  ours ! 

Faust: 
Horrors!     Ah! 

Mephistopheles: 
I  have  conquered ! 
(They  fall  into  the  abyss.) 

SCENE  XIX 

PANDEMONIUM 

Chorus  of  demons  and  the  damned: 

Ha!     Irimiru  Karabrao!     Has!     Has!     Has! 

The  princes  of  darkness  to  Mephistopheles: 

Of  this  proud  soul 

Are  you  vanquisher  and  master  for  eternity,  Mephisto? 

Mephistopheles: 

I  am  his  master  for  eternity. 

The  princes: 

Faust  has  then  freely  signed 

The  fatal  pledge  which  delivers  him  to  our  fires? 

Mephistopheles: 

He  has  freely  signed. 
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Chorus:  (The  demons  carry  Mephistopheles  in  triumph) 
They  are  at  the  last  surrounded  by  the  devils  and  the 
damned  souls  of  Pandemonium  who  chant  in  unison 
Tradioun  marexil  firtrudinxe  burrudixe 
Fory  my  dinkorlitz.    0  meri  kariuf    0  mevixr! 
Meri  kariba!    O  midara  caraibo  lakinda, 
Merondor  dinkorlitz.     Tradioun  marexil, 
Tradioun  burrudixe,  turdinxe  caraibo. 
Fir  omevixe  merondor. 
Mit  aysko,  merondor,  mit  ayskof    Oh! 
(The  demons  dance  around  Mephistopheles.) 
Difff  difff  merondor,  merondor  ayskof 
Has!  has!  Satan!  Has!  has!  Belphegor! 
Has!  has!  Mephisto!  Has!  has!  Kroix! 
Diff!  diff!  Astaroth!  Belzebuth!  Belphegor! 
Astaroth!   Mephisto!   Sat,  sat  rayk  irkimour. 
Has!  lias!  Mephisto!  Irimiru  karabrao. 

"The  language  here  put  in  the  mouths  of  these  spirits," 
says  a  note,  "is  that  which,  according  to  Swedenborg,  is 
ordinarily  spoken  by  the  demons  and  the  damned."  Yet 
the  actual  syllables  are  Berlioz'  own. 

After  this  scene  of  horror  there  is  a  moment  of  awed 
silence,  and  a  voice  "on  earth"  announces  that  the  deed  has 
been  accomplished.  At  last  a  chorus  of  angels  welcome 
Marguerite,  pardoned  by  the  Almighty,  into  their  celestial 
company. 


FOLK  AND  JAZZ  ROUNDTABLE 

AUGUST  15  to  SEPTEMBER  6 

For  the  fifth  year  jazz  and  folk  musicians,  anthropologists 
folklorists  and  musicologists  will  gather  at  Music  Inn  to 
perform,  lecture  —  and  argue  .  .  .  MARSHALL  STEARNS, 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Jazz  Studies,  will  direct  the  three 
weeks'  activities  ...  he  was  recently  articled  in  N.  Y. 
Tribune's  THIS  WEEK  under  the  heading  "THE  JAZZ 
SCHOLAR"  (teaches  Chaucer  at  Hunter  —  Jazz  Studies  at 
New  York  University)  .  .  .  First  week  of  Roundtable  on 
European  and  Negro  folk  music  will  have  on  hand  poet 
LANGSTON  HUGHES  for  opinion  and  enlightenment  .  .  . 
From  Atlanta,  Georgia,  WILLIS  JAMES,  world  authority  on 
Negro  hollers,  shouts  and  cries,  is  bringing  newly  gathered 
examples  .  .  .  GEOFFREY  HOLDER,  up  from  Trinidad,  is 
planning  the  second  week's  program  of  Caribbean  music, 
from  steel  drums  to  island  dances  ...  an  exhibition  of  his 
paintings  and  photography,  too. 

HAROLD  COURLANDER,  co-editor  of  Ethnic  Folkways 
Records,  is  back  from  Europe.  Key  man  in  last  year's 
Caribbean  program,  he  will  probably  be  present  for  part  of 
the  time  .  .  .  ARTHUR  ALBERTS,  returning  soon  from  Africa, 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  ROUNDTABLE  ...  the 
premiere  of  his  Gold  Coast  recordings  was  a  highlight  of 
the  1950  program  .  .  .  NAT  HENTOFF,  editor  of  Downbeat 
will  be  present  to  help  weave  all  threads  together.  RUDI 
BLESH  of  the  russet  beard,  top  jazz  historian,  will  defend 
the  jazz  primitives  .  .  .  may  be  expected  to  tangle  with 
hirsute  AL  COLLINS  of  WNEW  .  .  .  Semanticist  S.  I. 
HAYAKAWA  includes  jazz  jargon  and  blues  among  his 
lore,  and  is  a  preferred  accompanist  to  MAMA  YANCEY 
.  .  .  HENRY  COWELL,  extreme  modernist  in  music  and 
perambulating  encyclopedia  of  information  on  world  music 
will  join  with  TREMAINE  McDOWELL,  head  of  Minnesota 
University's  Dept.  of  American  Studies,  in  relating  this  to  that. 
Instrumentalists,  singers,  dancers  usually  outnumber  professors 
about  eight  to  one  .  .  . 

LOUIS  ARMSTRONG,  speaking  on  the  Roundtable  at 
Music  Inn  said  ".  .  they're  doing  wonderful  things  for  jazz 
up   there    .    .  they're    really   helping    make   music  history  .   ." 
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Beethoven 


Fourth  ^Program 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  JULY  11,  at  3:00 


PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3,  Op.  72 


Beethoven      .       Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  5  in  E  flat  major,  Op.  73  ("Emperor") 

I.     Allegro 

II.     Adagio  un  poco  mosso 
III.     Rondo:  Allegro  ma  non  tanto 


Beethoven 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 


I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  (  Allegro;  Trio 

IV.  f  Allegro 


Soloist  .  .  .  CLAUDIO  ARRAU 


Mr.  Arrau  uses  the  Baldwin  Piano 
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DAVID  POLERI  was  born  in  Philadelphia  of  Italian 
parents.  He  first  studied  singing  at  the  Academy  of  Vocal 
Arts  there,  and  attended  the  Opera  Department  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  the  summers  of  1947  and  1948.  Various  engage- 
ments led  to  an  association  in  1949  with  Fortune  Gallo,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  joined  the  New  York  City  Center 
Opera  Company.  He  has  otherwise  sung  in  shorter  engage- 
ments of  theatrical  performances,  with  orchestras,  and  in 
opera. 

MARTIAL  SINGHER  was  born  in  the  Basque  country 
of  southern  France.  He  studied  and  became  a  professor 
of  French  literature  at  the  Ecole  Normale  of  St.  Cloud.  He 
entered  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  graduated  in  1930. 
From  that  time  until  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  he  was 
a  leading  baritone  of  the  Opera  in  Paris.  In  1944  he  made 
his  debut  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 

ELEANOR  STEBER  was  born  in  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia.  She  attended  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  Boston,  won  the  Metropolitan  Auditions  of  the 
Air  in  1940  and  since  that  time  has  appeared  in  numerous 
leading  roles  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  Miss 
Steber  has  just  returned  from  Europe,  having  appeared  in 
the  Festivals  in  Florence,  Italy,  and  Scheveningen,  Holland. 
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Jourth   'Program 


Pierre  Monteux 

Pierre  Monteux  was  born  in  Paris,  April  4,  1875. 
He  began  his  career  as  violist  at  the  Opera  Comique 
and  the  Concerts  Colonne.  From  1911  he  conducted 
DiaghilefT's  Ballet  Russe,  introducing  such  music 
as  Stravinsky's  Petrouchka,  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps, 
and  Le  Rossignol ;  Ravel's  D,aphnis  et  Chloe  and  De- 
bussy's Jeux.  He  toured  the  United  States  with  the 
Ballet  Russe  in  1916-17.  He  conducted  at  the  Paris 
Opera  and  his  own  Concerts  Monteux  in  Paris.  He 
became  conductor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
in  1917-18  and  was  the  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony    Orchestra    1919-24.      In    the    ten    years 
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following  he  was  a  regular  conductor  of  the  Amster- 
dam Concertgebouw  and  the  Orchestre  Symphonique 
de  Paris.  He  became  conductor  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Orchestra  in  1935,  a  position  from  which  he 
has  now  retired.  Mr.  Monteux  returned  to  conduct 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  January,  1951,  each 
season  since,  in  Boston,  and  at  Tanglewood  in  the 
last  two  summers.  He  shared  with  Mr.  Munch  the 
concerts  of  the  European  tour  in  May,  1952,  and  of 
the  transcontinental  tour  in  the  spring  of  1953. 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3,  Op.  12 

Ludwig  van  Beethovev 

Born    in    Bonn,    December   16    (?),    1770;    died   in   Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 

The  third  "Leonore"  Overture  was  composed  in  the  year 
1806  for  the  second  production  of  "Fidelio"  in  Vienna. 

The  Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3  retains  all  of 
the  essentials  of  its  predecessor,  Leonore  No.  2. 
There  is  the  introduction,  grave  and  songful,  based 
upon  the  air  of  Florestan:  "In  des  Lcbens  Fruhlings- 
tagen,"  in  which  the  prisoner  sings  sorrowfully  of 
the  darkness  to  which  he  is  condemned,  and  dreams 
hopefully  of  the  fair  world  outside.  The  main  body 
of  the  Overture,  which  begins  with  the  same  theme 
(allegro)  in  both  cases,  rises  from  a  whispering 
pianissimo  to  a  full  proclamation.  The  section  of 
working  out,  or  dramatic  struggle,  attains  its  climax 
with  the  trumpet  call.  It  is  taken  directly  from  the 
opera,  where  the  signal  heard  off  stage,  and  repeated, 
as  if  closer,  makes  known  the  approach  of  the  gov- 
ernor, whereby  the  unjustly  imprisoned  Florestan 
will  be  saved  from  death.  There  follows  a  full 
reprise,  a  reversion  to  the  dictates  of  symphonic 
structure  which  Beethoven  had  omitted  in  his  sec- 
ond overture.  Now  he  evidently  felt  the  need  of  a 
full  symphonic  rounding  out,  delaying  the  entrance 
of  the  coda  of  jubilation  which  dramatic  sequence 
would  demand  to  follow  closely  the  trumpet  fan- 
fare. Wagner  reproached  Beethoven  for  this  un- 
dramatic  reprise.  But  the  subject  had  developed  in 
Beethoven's  imagination  to  a  new  and  electrifying 
potency.  The  fanfare,  simplified  and  more  effec- 
tively introduced  than  in  the  previous  version,  is 
now  softly  answered  by  the  joyful  theme  of  Florestan 
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and  Leonore,  used  at  this  point  in  the  opera.  The 
composer,  with  that  ability  to  sustain  a  mood  which 
is  beyond  analysis,  keeps  the  feeling  of  suspense,  of 
mounting  joy,  which  allows  the  listener  no  "let- 
down" before  the  triumphant  climax  of  the  coda. 
The  air  of  Florestan  is  worked  in  at  the  end  of  the 
reprise,  but  in  tempo  as  the  music  moves  without 
interruption  to  its  greatly  expanded  and  now  over- 
whelming coda.  The  overture  in  this,  its  ultimate 
form,  shows  in  general  a  symphonic  "tightening" 
and  an  added  forcefulness.  The  introduction  elimi- 
nates a  iew  measures  as  compared  with  the  "No. 
2,"  the  development  many  measures,  in  which  music 
of  the  greatest  beauty  is  discarded.  Beethoven,  hav- 
ing thus  shortened  his  development,  evens  the  total 
length  by  adding  the  reprise  and  enlarging  the  coda. 

SYMPHONIANA 

(continued) 

Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
All  lovers  of  music  who  are  interested  in  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra's  school  at  Tanglewood 
are  invited  to  the  numerous  performances  —  orches- 
tral, operatic,  chamber  and  choral,  which  will  be 
given  through  the  season.  These  performances  are 
open  to  all  who  become  members  by  a  voluntary 
contribution. 

Tanglewood  on  Parade 

New  and  special  features  are  planned  for  the 
annual  Tanglewood  on  Parade  to  be  given  at 
Tanglewood  on  Friday,  August  13.  The  details 
will  be  announced  shortly. 

Charles  Munch  as  Author 
Charles  Munch  has  written  a  book:  "Je  sins 
(fief  d'orchestre"  which  is  shortly  to  be  published  in 
Paris.  The  book  is  a  stud}  of  a  conductor's  prob- 
lems and  privileges  as  viewed  through  the  experience 
ol  his  career  in  Europe  and  America. 

NBC  Broadcasts 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  heard 
throughout  the  nation  beginning  next  October  when 
the  first  part  of  each  Saturday  evening  concert  will 
be  broadcast  from  Symphony  Hall  over  the  NBC 
network. 


VISIT    THE 
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STORE 

(near  the  main  gate) 

Tanglewood  Pictorial   Booklet  -  50^ 

Souvenirs  of  Tanglewood:  A  large  assortment  of  books 
on  music.  Recordings  and  miniature  scores,  including 
works  given  at  tin-  Festival  concerts.  Also,  postcards, 
films,  etc. 

(<>h  •■       ■  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 


RCA    VICTOR  RECORDS 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  MUNCH 

Beethoven     Symphony  No.  7,  Symphony  No.  1 

Berlioz     "Romeo  and  Juliet"   (complete) 

Brahms     Symphony  No.  4 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Soloist,  Artur  Rubinstein  ) 

Bruch     Violin  Concerto  No.  1   (Soloist,  YEHUD1  Menuhin) 

Handel     Water  Music 

Haydn  Symphonies  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll"),  No.  104 
("London") 

Honegger     Symphony  No.   5 

Roussel   "Bacchus  and  Ariane" 

Schubert     Symphony  No.  2 

Schumann     Symphony  No.  1,  Overture,  "Genoveva" 

Strauss     "Don  Quixote"  (Soloist,  Gregor  Piatigorsky) 

Tchaikovsky    Violin  Concerto  (Soloist,  Nathan  MlLSTEIN  ) 

ALBUM:  Ravel,  "Rapsodie  Espagnole,"  "La  Valse"  ;  Over- 
tures, Berlioz,  "Beatrice  and  Benedick";  Lalo,  "Le  Roi 
d'Ys";  Saint-Saens,  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Bach     Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.   1   and  6,  Suites  No.   1 

and  4 
Beethoven     Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  and  9 
Brahms     Symphony  No.  3,  in  F 

Haydn    Symphonies  No.  92,  in  G,  "Oxford";  94,  "Surprise" 
Khatc haturian    Piano  Concerto  (Soloist,  William  Kapeli.) 
Copland     "Appalachian  Spring" 
Mendelssohn     Symphony  No.  4,  "Italian" 
Mozart     Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 

Serenade  No.  10,  in  B-Flat,  K.  361 

Symphonies  K.  425,  "Linz"  ;  E-Flat,  K.  543 
Prnkofieff     Violin  Concerto  No.  2   (Soloist,  Heifetz) 

Symphony  No.   5 

Peter  and  the  Wolf  (Narrator,  Eleanor  Roosevelt) 
Ravel     Bolero 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye  Suite 
Schubert     Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Unfinished" 
Tchaikovsky     Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48 

Symphonies  Nos.  4  and  5 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 

Sibelius     Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43,  R.  Strauss    Don 
Juan,  Op.  20',  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of 
Leonard  Bernstein 

Stravinsky     "L'Histoire  du  Soldat," 
Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  MoNTEL'X 

Liszt     "Les  Preludes" 

Mozart     Piano  Concertos  (No.  12,  K.  414,  No.  18,  K.  456) 

(Soloist,   Lili  Kraus) 
Scriabin     "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy" 
Stravinsky     "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above   recordings  are  available  on   both   Long    Play    (33    1/3 
r.p.m.)  and  45  r.p.m. 

Also  many  recordings  by  the  BOSTON'  POPS 
ORCHESTRA,  ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor. 
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Concerto  No.  5,  E-Flat,  for  Piano- 
forte and  Orchestra,  Op.  73 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,   December   16    (?),   1770;   died  in  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 

Beethoven's  "Emperor"  Concerto  was  completed  in  the 
year  1809.  Its  first  performance  took  place  in  Leipzig  prob- 
ably in  the  year  1810  when  Johann  Schneider  was  the 
pianist.  The  first  performance  in  Vienna  was  on  February 
12,  1812,  Karl  Czerny  taking  the  solo  part. 

Notations  for  the  last  of  Beethoven's  piano  con- 
certos appear  in  the  sketchbooks  of  1808,  together 
with  sketches  for  the  choral  Fantasia.  Evidently  he 
put  his  ideas  for  the  concerto  aside,  to  resume  and 
complete  the  work  in  the  summer  or  early  autumn 
of  1809.  The  conditions  in  Vienna  at  that  time 
were  anything  but  conducive  to  creative  contempla- 
tion, and  it  is  additional  proof  of  Beethoven's  powers 
of  absorption  and  isolation  in  his  art  that  he  could 
compose  this  work  of  proud  assertion,  and  others  as 
well,  in  such  a  period. 

The  vanguard  of  the  French  army  marched  upon 
Vienna,  and  when  the  Archduke  Maximilian  re- 
fused to  capitulate,  erected  a  battery  on  the  Spittel- 
berg  and  opened  fire  on  the  night  of  May  11,  with 
twenty  howitzers.  The  population  crowded  indis- 
criminately into  every  possible  underground  shelter. 
Beethoven's  windows  on  the  Wasserkunst  Bastei, 
chosen  for  their  outlook,  were  in  direct  line  of  the 
bombardment.  He  fled  to  the  house  of  his  brother 
Karl  on  the  Rauhensteingasse,  and  crouched  in  the 


cellar,  holding  a  pillow  over  his  head  to  spare  his 
poor,  sensitive  ears  the  pain  of  concussive  reports. 
Shells  were  fired  into  the  city  without  cessation 
through  the  night.  Many  houses  burst  into  flames; 
wounded  civilians  were  carried  through  the  streets 
to  safety.  On  the  following  afternoon,  Vienna  capit- 
ulated —  it  could  have  done  nothing  else  —  and 
forthwith  endured  the  French  occupation  for  the 
two  months  that  remained  of  the  campaign.  Na- 
poleon set  himself  up  in  state  at  the  Schonbrunn 
Palace  once  more.  General  Andreossy  had  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  assuring 
them  of  the  good  will  of  his  sovereign  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  "King  of  Italy,  Protector  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine."  On  May  15th  the  Com- 
mandant Razout  quartered  the  soldiery  upon  all 
lodgings  in  Vienna.  Next,  a  levy  was  imposed  upon 
house  rentals,  whereby  a  quarter  of  Beethoven's  rent 
money  went  to  the  conquerors.  Beethoven's  well- 
born acquaintances  had  for  the  most  part  fled  to 
other  parts.  The  parks  about  Vienna,  his  favorite 
haunts  in  the  summer  season,  were  closed  to  the 
public  until  the  end  of  July.  Young  Rust  met  him 
one  day  in  a  coffee-house  and  saw  him  shake  his  fist 
at  a  passing  French  officer,  with  the  exclamation : 
"If  I  were  a  general,  and  knew  as  much  about  strat- 
egy as  I  know  about  counterpoint,  I'd  give  you 
something  to  do!" 

In  spite  of  these  disturbing  conditions,  Beethoven 
probably  completed  the  " Lebewohl"  Sonata  at  this 
time,  as  well  as  this  Concerto  and  the  String  Quar- 
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tet.  Op.  74  (called  the  "Harp  Quartet")  ;  he  also 
devoted  many  hours  to  the  laborious  task  of  copying 
extracts  from  earlier  musical  theorists  for  the  use  of 
his  aristocratic  pupil  of  twenty-two,  the  Archduke 
Rudolph.  It  was  to  the  Archduke  that  Beethoven 
dedicated  the  Concerto,  and  the  Sonata  as  well,  the 
titles  of  the  movements  —  "Farewell,  absence,  and 
return"  —  being  occasioned  by  this  gentleman's 
flight  from  present  conditions  in  Vienna.  The  tonal- 
ity of  E-flat  seems  to  have  possessed  Beethoven  at  the 
time,  for  the  Concerto,  the  Sonata,  and  the  Quartet 
are  all  in  that  key. 

The  Concerto  was  performed  at  Leipzig  by 
Johann  Schneider,  probably  towards  the  end  of 
1810,  about  the  time  it  was  sent  to  the  publisher. 
The  concert  was  reported  a  success,  the  Allgemeine 
Musikalische  Zeitung  stating  that  a  numerous  audi- 
ence was  moved  to  "a  state  of  enthusiasm  that  could 
hardly  content  itself  with  the  ordinary  expressions 
of  recognition  and  enjoyment."  The  first  Viennese 
performance,  and  the  first  over  which  Beethoven 
himself  had  any  direct  supervision,  was  on  February 
12,  1812.  Beethoven's  career  as  pianist  had  ended 
not  long  before,  and  the  honors  on  this  occasion  fell 
to  his  pupil,  Karl  Czerny.  The  concert  was  "for 
the  benefit  of  the  Society  of  Noble  Ladies  for 
Charity."  At  this  affair  three  tableaux  were  shown, 
representing  three  pictures  by  Raphael,  Poussin,  and 
Troyes,  as  described  by  Goethe  in  his  "Elective 
Affinities."  "The  pictures  offered  a  glorious  treat," 
wrote  Theodor  Korner  in  a  letter,  "a  new  piano- 
forte concerto  by  Beethoven  failed."  And  Castelli's 
"Thalia"  gives  the  reason:  "If  this  composition, 
which  formed  the  concert  announced,  failed  to  re- 
ceive the  applause  which  it  deserved,  the  reason  is 
to  be  sought  partly  in  the  subjective  character  of 
the  work,  partly  in  the  objective  nature  of  the 
listeners.  Beethoven,  full  of  proud  confidence  in 
himself,  never  writes  for  the  multitude;  he  demands 
understanding  and  feeling,  and  because  of  the  inten- 
tional difficulties,  he  can  receive  these  only  at  the 
hands  of  the  knowing,  a  majority  of  whom  is  not 
to  be  found  on  such  occasions." 

Thayer,  quoting  this  paragraph,  adds:  "That  was 
precisely  the  truth.     The  work  was  out  of  place. 


The  warblings  of  Fraulein  Sessi  and  Herr  Siboni, 
and  Mayseder's  variations  on  the  march  in  Aline' 
were  suited  to  the  occasion  and  the  audience.  In- 
stead of  Beethoven's  majestic  work,  Chapelmaster 
Himmel,  who  had  recently  been  in  Vienna,  should 
have  been  engaged  to  remain,  and  exhibit  his  bril- 
liant finger  gymnastics." 

The  assemblage  at  this  concert,  probably  in  the 
mood  for  light  diversion,  no  doubt  missed  altogether 
the  very  different  voice  of  Beethoven  which 
underlay  its  expected  aspect  of  thundering  chords, 
cadenza-like  passages  in  scales,  trills,  arpeggios, 
forms  which  in  lesser  hands  are  so  often  the  merest 
bombast.  They  failed  to  see  that,  accepting  the 
style  which  custom  had  dictated  to  him,  Beethoven 
had  transformed  it  into  something  quite  different, 
had  written  his  signature  into  every  measure.  The 
three  emphatic  chords  from  the  orchestra  in  the 
introduction,  each  followed  by  solo  passages  of 
elaborate  bravura,  establish  at  once  a  music  of 
sweeping  and  imperious  grandeur  unknown  to  any 
concerto  written  up  to  1812,  and  beside  which  the 
dignity  of  emperors  or  archdukes  loses  all  conse- 
quence.* 

There  follow  almost  a  hundred  measures  in 
which  the  orchestra  alone  lays  forth  the  two  themes 
and  develops  them  in  leisurely  amplitude.  The 
piano  from  this  point  assumes  the  first  place,  and 
makes  the  themes,  so  symphonically  cast,  now  pri- 
marily its  own.  The  solo  part  traverses  elaborate 
figurations  which,  however,  never  obscure  the 
thematic  outlines,  but  unfailingly  intensify  it  and 
enhance  the  development.  Beethoven  whites  his 
own  cadenza  into  the  score,  and,  by  explicit  direc- 
tion, forestalls  weakling  interpolations.     The  slow 

*  Beethoven  once  wrote:  "There  is  nothing  smaller  than 
our  great  ones  —  I  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  arch- 
dukes." 
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movement  (in  B  major)  is  short,  like  that  of  the 
G  major  concerto,  and  like  that  illustrious  prede- 
cessor consists  of  a  sort  of  duologue  between  orches- 
tra and  piano.  Here  the  muted  strings  intone  their 
noble  and  tender  theme,  which  the  piano  answers 
with  a  pianissimo  passage  of  its  own,  in  gently  de- 
scending triplets.  The  free,  searching  improvisation 
of  the  piano  ascends  by  trills  in  half-steps,  arousing 
a  sense  of  expectancy  which  is  resolved  as  it  clarifies 
at  last  upon  the  theme  of  the  orchestra.  The  piano 
sings  the  theme  in  a  full  exposition.  Wood  winds 
and  strings  are  then  softly  blended  with  a  dreamy 
and  constantly  shifting  figuration  of  the  piano.  The 
music  dies  away  upon  a  mysterious  sense  of  antici- 
pation, and  over  a  sustained  note  of  the  horns  the 
piano  gives  a  soft  intimation,  still  in  the  adagio 
tempo,  of  the  lively  rondo  theme  which  immediately 
follows.  The  piano  takes  the  thematic  lead  in  this 
finale,  which  is  long,  and  brilliantly  developed. 
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CLAUDIO  ARRAU  was  born  in  Chilian,  Chile,  Febru- 
ary 6,  1904.  Beginning  his  musical  studies  there  he  was 
sent  by  his  government  to  Europe  to  complete  them  and 
there  he  studied  in  Berlin  with  Martin  Kraus.  After  tours 
of  Europe  and  South  America  he  came  to  this  country  and 
appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  February  4-,  1924  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Monteux.  His  present  appearance,  therefore,  marks 
the  30th  anniversary  of  his  association  with  this  Orchestra, 
with  which  he  has  played  many  times  in  the  course  of  his 
career.  He  played  the  32  piano  sonatas  of  Beethoven  in 
New   York  last  winter. 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  Minor,  Op.  67 

Luuwig  van  Beethoven 

Bom   in   Bonn,   December   16    (?),   1770;    died  in  Vienna, 
March  26,   1827 

The  Fifth  Symphony  was  completed  near  the  end  of  the 
year  1807,  and  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien, 
Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  Beethoven  conducting. 

It  is  possible  to  find  an  affinity  of  rhythmic  units 
through  the  four  movements  of  the  Fifth  Symphony. 
But  the  similarity  (and  it  is  nothing  more)  should 
be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  a  superficial  observa- 
tion. Beethoven  may  not  even  have  been  aware  of 
it  —  he  was  too  deep  an  artist  to  pursue  a  unifying 
theory.  A  still  greater  mistake  is  to  look  upon  the 
initial  four-note  figure  with  its  segregating  hold  as 
more  than  a  segment  of  the  theme  proper.  Wein- 
gartner  and  others  after  him  have  exposed  this  fal- 
lacy, and  what  might  be  called  the  enlightened  inter- 
pretation of  this  movement  probably  began  with  the 
realization  that  Beethoven  never  devised  a  first 
movement  more  conspicuous  for  graceful  symmetry 
and  even,  melodic  flow.  An  isolated  tile  cannot  ex- 
plain a  mosaic,  and  the  smaller  the  tile  unit,  the 
more  smooth  and  delicate  of  line  will  be  the  com- 
plete picture.  Just  so  does  Beethoven's  briefer 
"motto"  devolve  upon  itself  to  produce  long  and 
regular  melodic  periods.  Even  in  its  first  bare  state- 
ment, the  "motto"  belongs  conceptually  to  an  eight- 
measure  period,  broken  for  the  moment  as  the  second 
fermata  is  held  through  an  additional  bar.  The 
movement  is  regular  in  its  sections,  conservative  in 
its  tonalities.  Its  very  regularity,  its  incredible  com- 
pactness, adds  to  the  power  of  the  symphony  which. 
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when  it  was  first  heard,  disrupted  all  contemporary 
notions  of  what  a  symphony  was  supposed  to  be. 

The  Andante  con  moto  (in  A-flat  major)  is  the 
most  irregular  of  the  four  movements.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  theme  with  variations  as  free  thoughts  upon 
segments  of  a  theme  with  certain  earmarks  and  re- 
currences of  the  variation  form  hovering  in  the  back- 
ground. The  first  setting  forth  of  the  melody  cries 
heresy  by  requiring  48  bars.  The  first  strain  begins 
regularly  enough,  but,  instead  of  closing  on  the  tonic 
A-Hat,  hangs  suspended.  The  wood  winds  echo  this 
last  phrase  and  carry  it  to  a  cadence  which  is  point- 
edly formal  as  the  strings  echo  it  at  the  nineteenth 
bar.  Formal  but  not  legitimate.  A  close  at  the 
eighth  bar  would  have  been  regular,  and  this  is  not 
a  movement  of  regular  phrase  lengths.  Regularity 
is  not  established  until  the  end  of  the  movement 
when  this  phrase  closes  upon  its  eighth  bar  at  last! 
The  whole  andante  is  one  of  the  delayed  cadences. 
The  second  strain  of  the  melody  pauses  upon  the  dom- 
inant and  proceeds  with  an  outburst  into  C  major, 
repeats  in  this  key  to  pause  at  the  same  place  and 
dream  away  at  leisure  into  E-flat.  The  two  sections 
of  melody  recur  regularly  with  varying  ornamental 
accompaniment  in  the  strings,  but  again  the  ques- 
tioning pauses  bring  in  enchanting  whispered  vagar- 
ies, such  as  a  fugato  for  flutes,  oboes  and  clarinets, 
or  a  pianissimo  dalliance  by  the  violins  upon  a  strand 
of  accompaniment.  The  movement  finds  a  sudden 
fortissimo  close. 

The  third  movement  (allegro,  with  outward  ap- 
pearance of  the  scherzo)  begins  pianissimo  with  a 
phrase  the  rhythm  of  which  crystallizes  into  the  prin- 
cipal element,  in  fortissimo.  The  movement  restores 
the  C  minor  of  the  first  and  some  of  its  rhythmic 
drive.  But  here  the  power  of  impulsion  is  light  and 
springy.  In  the  first  section  of  the  Trio  in  C  major 
(the  only  part  of  the  movement  which  is  literally 
repeated)  the  basses  thunder  a  theme  which  is 
briefly  developed,  fugally  and  otherwise.  The  com- 
poser begins  what  sounds  until  its  tenth  bar  like  a 
da  capo.  But  this  is  in  no  sense  a  return,  as  the 
hearer  soon  realizes.  The  movement  has  changed  its 
character,  lost  its  steely  vigor  and  taken  on  a  light, 


skimming,  mysterious  quality.  It  evens  off  into  a 
pianissimo  where  the  suspense  of  soft  drum  beats 
prepares  a  new  disclosure,  lightly  establishing  (al- 
though one  does  not  realize  this  until  the  disclosure 
comes)  the  quadruple  beat.  The  bridge  of  mystery 
leads,  with  a  sudden  tension,  into  the  tremendous 
outburst  of  the  Finale,  chords  proclaiming  C  major 
with  all  of  the  power  an  orchestra  of  1807  could 
muster  —  which  means  that  trombones,  piccolo  and 
contra-bassoon  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  a  sym- 
phony. The  Finale  follows  the  formal  line  of  cus- 
tom, with  a  second  section  in  the  dominant,  the 
prescribed  development  section,  and  a  fairly  close 
recapitulation.  But  as  completely  as  the  first  move- 
ment (which  likewise  outwardly  conforms),  it  gives 
a  new  function  to  a  symphony  —  a  new  and  differ- 
ent character  to  music  itself.  Traditional  preconcep- 
tions are  swept  away  in  floods  of  sound,  joyous  and 
triumphant.  At  the  end  of  the  development  the 
riotous  chords  cease  and  in  the  sudden  silence  the 
scherzo,  or  rather  the  bridge  passage,  is  recalled. 
Again  measures  of  wonderment  fall  into  the  sense 
of  a  coda  as  the  oboe  brings  the  theme  to  *a  gentle 
resolution.  This  interruption  was  a  stroke  of  genius 
which  none  could  deny,  even  the  early  malcontents 
who  denounced  the  movement  as  vulgar  and  blatant 
—  merely  because  they  had  settled  back  for  a  rondo 
and  found  something  else  instead.  The  Symphony 
which  in  all  parts  overrode  disputation  did  so  no- 
where more  tumultuously,  more  unanswerably,  than 
in  the  final  coda. 


PUBLIC  REHEARSALS 
*-•-• > — 

The  Saturday  morning  rehearsals  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  will  be  open  to  the  public  at  a  nominal 
charge,  the  receipts  to  benefit  the  Pension  Fund  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  musicians. 

ADMISSION  $1  EACH 
July  10,  17,  24,  31,  August  7,  14  at  10  A.M. 
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ELROSE 

RARE 
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FULL  90  PROOF 
.ENDED  WHISKEY.  40%  STRAIGHT  WHISKTES.  7  YEARS  OLD.  60%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS.  MELROSE  DISTILLERS,  INC.,  N.  Y. 
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DELIGHTFUL  PLACES  TO  STAY,  LUNCH,  OR  DINE 


Welcome    to    BlaUtgt^ 

Cocktail    Lounge Dancing    Nightly 

Sandwich  platrs  75$  o  to  1  a.m. 

Luncheons  2.50 Six  Course  Dinners  2.85  -  4.95 

Festival   DeLuxe   Buffets  \     '     '     '     \    •     5:3°  *°  9   Sa^d*^ 

I 12:30  to    8    Sundays 


Guest  Accommodations  —  American  Plan 

Route  20  -  Lenox  Next  to  Cranwell  School    Tel.  475 

Orchestra  —  Entertainment  Nightly 


WEST        COPAKE 

Yz  hour  from  the  Festival.  Limited 
to  50  couples.  Free  Golf.  Chil- 
dren's camp  program  8  A.M.  to  bed- 
time with  expert  counsellors,  chil- 
dren's   dining   room,   night   patrol. 

SPECIAL  FAMILY   RATES 

Pearl    Cheifetz,    Dir.;    Copake    46,    N.    Y. 


L^nei-  ^J\ari  5 


LUNCH 


DINNER 


Cuisine  Par  Excellence 
Si 


COCKTAILS 
GUEST  ROOMS 


Center  of  Lenox,  Route  7-20 


Telephone  8570 


Christmas  ®m  lira 

LENOX  RD.  ROUTE  7 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS.  Tel.  13 

COUNTRY  ATMOSPHERE 

Pleasant  Rooms  •  Delicious  Meals 

Olive  &  Ralph  Scott,  Prop. 


•i\    •■  Jr.;*. 
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COTTONWOOD  INN 

Rt.  44,  V/2  Miles  East  of  Parkway,  Millbrook,  New  York 

LUNCHEON    •    DINNER   •    COCKTAILS 

for  discriminating  people 

Telephone  519 

DANIELE'S  RESTAURANT 

When   in   Millbrook,    N.    Y.,   stop    in   the   Millbrook   Diner 

or  Daniele's  Restaurant.        •         •         •        Air-Conditioned 

James  Daniele,  Proprietor 


EASTOVER 

In  Lenox  .  .   . 

a  distinguished  resort  with  the  full- 
est and  finest  recreational  facilities. 
Ideally  equipped  to  handle  conven- 
tions, seminars,  meetings,  and  ban- 
quets. For  detailed  information  write 
Box  474,  Lenox,  Mass. 


F-2    Restaurant    &    Coffee    Shop 

8  A.M.  —  10  P.M. 

BREAKFAST  —  LUNCH  —  DINNER 

or  a   REFRESHING  SNACK 

Visit  the  Mexican  Novelty  Barn  down  the  driveway 

Route   7  .Sheffield,  Mass. 

You  will  enjoy  a  visit  to  the 

OJln  CUoacb  (SriU* 

at  the  CURTIS  HOTEL  in  Lenox  Village 

BREAKFAST     •     LUNCH     •      DINNER 

Your  favorite  cocktail  served  in 
the   garden   or   Cocktail   Lounge 

On  Route  7  and  20  Tel.  Lenox  16 


For  Cool  Refreshment . . . 

For  Rich  Flavor . 


J/fj  ^Jwoodd 


ICE     CREAM 


SMOOTH     and     DELIClOi  ^ 

Refreshments  are  served  at  the 
Tanglewood  Cafeteria  before 
concerts    and    at    intermission. 
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1929 


1954 


25th  ANNIVERSARY 

SHEFFIELD  INN 

Sheffield,  Massachusetts   on   Route   No.   7 

An  Inn  for  Discriminating  People 
Stuart  M.  Beard,  II,  Owner  &  Mgr.    Stuart  M.  Beard,  III 

WENDOVER  DAIRY  BAR 

Church    Street  -   -   -    Lenox 

♦ 

BREAKFAST      •      LUNCHES      •      SUPPERS 

FOUNTAIN  SERVICE       •       AIR  CONDITIONED 


~Uhe    UJellow  ~s^fdter 

PITTSFIELD  LENOX  ROAD 
ROUTES  7  AND   20 

LUNCHEON  •  DINNER 

COCKTAIL  LOUNGE  MUSIC 


Rudolph   W.    Schrader 
Proprietor 

Telephone  —  Pittsfield   9277 


PRE-CONCERT  SUPPERS 

For  the  accommodation  of  Festival 
visitors,  suppers  will  be  served  by  the 
parishioners  of  the  Church  on  the  Hill 
(on  Main  St.,  Lenox)  before  the  Satur- 
day night  concerts  on  July  17,  24,  31 
and  August  7  and  14. 


<»•»» 


SERVICES 


C.  T.  BRIGHAM  COMPANY 

The  Original  Paper  Jobber  of  Western  Massarliuselts 

Paper  Supplies  for 

Retail    Stores,    Restaurants   and    Institutions 

Pittsfield  .  Tel.  2-5540 

CARR  HARDWARE  CO. 

Plumbing  Supplies,  Paints,  Electrical  and 
Household  Supplies,  Lighting  Fixtures 

413-415  North   Street,  Pittsfield 

Phone  2-1581 

Visit   the 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  STORE 


/4.  —Ar.  spohnsoni  J^)ons,  Jswc. 

PLUMBING  CONTRACTORS 

Lenox,  Massachusetts  Phone  12W 

lA/itliam    ^J.    oLanart 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTOR 

SHOP Housatonic  Street,  Lenox 


HOME School   Street,  Lenox,  Phone  146 

rJLenox    1 1  at  ion  at  &5anh 

GENERAL  BANKING  SERVICE 

TRAVELLERS  CHEQUES    •     SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 


cJL&nox  \-^acka,ae  J^tc 


Imported  Wines  and  Liquors 

CHURCH  STREET  •  LENOX,  MASS. 

Telephone  Lenox  57 


•  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT  BULLETIN, 
BOSTON  AND  CIRCUIT  •  THE  BERKSHIRE  FESTI- 
VAL PROGRAM  •  THE  BOSTON  POPS  PROGRAM 


The   BOSTON    SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 
PUBLICATIONS 

Offer  to  advertisers  wide  coverage  of  a  special  group 
of  discriminating  people.  For  both  merchandising 
and  institutional  advertising  they  have  proved  over 
many  years  to  be  excellent  media. 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION  MORE  THAN  500,000 


For  Information  and  Rates  Call: 

Mrs.  Dana  Somes,  Advertising  Manager 

Tel.  CO  6-1492,  or  write:  Symphony  Hall, 

Boston  15,  Mass. 
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Seventy-Fourth  Season    •     1954-1955 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 


■♦•»■ 


Concerts  in 
BOSTON  (Symphony  Hall)  (Oct.  8-April  30) 
24  Friday  Afternoons 
24  Saturday  Evenings 

9  Tuesday  Evenings 

6  Sunday  Afternoons 

CAMBRIDGE   (Sanders  Theatre) 
6  Tuesday  Evenings 

PROVIDENCE  (Veterans  Auditorium) 
5  Tuesday  Evenings 

NEW  YORK  (Carnegie  Hall) 
5  Wednesday  Evenings 
5  Saturday  Afternoons 

BROOKLYN  (Academy  of  Music) 
5  Friday  Evenings 

WASHINGTON  (4),  NEW  HAVEN  (2),  HART- 
FORD, NEW  LONDON,  NORTHAMPTON, 
NEWARK,  PHILADELPHIA,  NEW  BRUNS- 
WICK, COLUMBUS,  DETROIT,  ANN  ARBOR, 
EAST  LANSING,  KALAMAZOO,  BANGOR, 
PORTLAND,  NORTHAMPTON 

To  receive  later  announcements  leave  your  name  and 
address  at  the  ticket  office,  or  address  Ticket  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 


BERLIOZ  AND  GOETHE'S  FAUST 


it^i^i^^r^r^r^r)^r/M?»rtt7wr?wrtf\i^^ 


It  could  be  said  that  no  piece  of  literature  in  any 
language  has  been  more  suggestive,  more  stimulat- 
ing and  inspiring  to  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
"Romantic  imagination"  in  music  than  Goethe's 
Faust.  At  the  same  time,  few  poems  have  been 
less  serviceable  for  musical  treatment.  That  colossus, 
beginning  with  a  whiff  of  theatrical  grease  paint  and 
ending  with  a  beatific  assertion  of  an  eternal  prin- 
ciple, traversing  all  things  earthly,  sub-  and  super- 
earthly,  from  the  loathsome  to  the  sublime,  with 
scenes  and  characters  and  philosophies  related  only 
because  they  are  contained  in  a  single  universal 
panorama,  is  the  stuff  of  literature  rather  than 
music  or  even  the  stage.  Any  composer  who  tried 
to  do  justice  to  Goethe  defeated  his  own  purpose. 
Schumann  put  together  unconnected  "scenes,"  mostly 
from  the  Second  Part,  more  conscientiously  than 
wisely  so  far  as  dramatic  interest  and  musical  suita- 
bility were  concerned.  Boito,  a  post-Berlioz  intel- 
lectual, was  also  too  faithful  to  the  great  German 
poet,  fell  also  into  the  pitfall  of  Part  Two,  and 
produced  in  Mefistofele  an  opera  which,  in  spite  of 
its  engrossing  music,  disperses  its  dramatic  interest 
by  devoting  an  act  to  the  classical  Walpurgisnacht. 
Gounod,  on  the  other  hand,  was  wise  enough  to  be 
completely  unscrupulous  about  Goethe.  He  and  his 
librettists,  Barbier  and  Carre,  simply  ignored  the 
abstractions  and  symbolisms  of  the  Second  Part,  and 
helped  themselves  to  those  episodes  in  the  First  Part 
which  offered  first-rate  operatic  material  —  the  pact 
with  the  devil,  the  garden  seduction,  the  duel  with 
Valentine,  and  above  all  the  prison  scene,  which, 
with  its  denouement  of  perdition  for  Faust  and 
salvation  for  Marguerite,  offered  an  unbeatable 
operatic  finale.  Berlioz  ignored  the  garden  scene 
and  Valentine,  obviously  because  they  called  for 
stage  action  and  would  have  encumbered  an  oratorio. 
He  delayed  the  pact  with  the  devil  until  just  before 
the  end,  so  increasing  the  excitement  of  the  final 
climax.  The  prison  scene  he  could  well  have  used ; 
he  passed  it  by  because  he  had  contrived  a  still  better 
one  for  his  own  uses  —  Faust  and  Mephistopheles 
galloping  to  Hell  on  two  black  mares,  the  chorus 
of  demons  at  last  superseded  by  a  heavenly  chorus 
proclaiming  the  salvation  of  Marguerite.  It  is  a 
characteristic  close  for  a  prodigious  scene  in  which 
Berlioz  revels  throughout  in  his  device  of  sudden  and 
complete  contrasts. 

Indeed,  the  tremendous  effectiveness  of  La  Damna- 
tion de  Faust  lies  in  these  vivid  contrasts,  the  naive 
but  lusty  character  of  the  peasants',  students'  or 
soldiers'  choruses  setting  off  the  brooding,  the  world- 
weary  sophistication  of  Faust,  the  maidenly  ardor 
of  Marguerite.  The  Easter  Hymn,  the  alluring 
choruses  of  sylphs  and  of  will-o'-the-wisps,  the  fiends 
shouting  the  jargon  of  Hell  and  the  final  angelic 
chorus  offer  more  variety  in  choral  effect  than  any 
other  score  one  could  name.     These  choruses  are, 
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in  every  instance,  backgrounds  to  bring  into  relief 
the  three  principal  characters,  which  in  themselves 
are  vivid  musical  portraits.  Faust  is  a  figure  of 
darkly  colored  tones,  of  melancholy  growing  into 
passion,  a  concept  not  without  nobility;  Marguerite 
is  idyllic  innocence  drawn  in  luminous  tones,  her 
singing  sometimes  suffused  with  an  antique  modal- 
ism  ;  the  clarinets  and  flutes  give  her  portrait  a  pure 
and  maidenly  simplicity,  but  in  her  duet  and  last 
air  her  music  glows  with  passion  under  the  devil's 
spell.  Mephistopheles,  hovering  around  each,  mali- 
cious and  persuasive,  is  introduced  by  sharp  explo- 
sions of  brass;  he  sings  in  a  deft  and  implacable  line, 
subject  to  swift  change,  often  with  a  growling  and 
ominous  bass  undercurrent.  The  power  of  this  por- 
trait is  sharpened  by  constant  juxtaposition  with  his 
victims  as  he  converses  with  them  or  gives  his 
commands. 

Liszt,  later  writing  his  Faust  Symphony,  owed 
much  to  these  three  portraits,  not  in  their  actual 
notation  but  in  their  general  musical  conception.* 
By  isolating  them,  for  symphonic  reasons,  into  three 
separate  movements,  he  forfeited  Berlioz'  advantage 
of  contrast  by  the  interplay  of  plot  and  dialogue. 
Mephistopheles  suffered  most  by  this  segregation. 
Faust  can  be  imagined  brooding  in  his  study, 
Gretchen  dreaming  of  love  in  her  boudoir,  but  the 
Spirit  of  Denial  is  without  function  unless  he  is 
shown  practicing  his  wiles  upon  someone.  Liszt's 
Mephistopheles,  while  brilliantly  drawn,  has  some- 
times more  flash  and  tinsel  than  lurid  glare  of  brim- 
stone, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Boito's  Mefisto- 
fele.  The  Mephistopheles  of  Berlioz  could  be 
called  more  deeply  terrifying  than  Goethe's  sym- 
bolic figure.  It  looks  back  to  the  truly  dreadful 
Mephisto  of  Christopher  Marlowe  —  the  product 
of  an  age  which  actually  believed,  or  almost  be- 
lieved, in  a  flesh-and-blood  devil.  Berlioz'  gallop- 
ing measures,  as  Faust  is  ridden  to  perdition,  are 
perhaps  only  less  terrible  than  the  fateful  moment 
of  Marlowe's  Dr.  Faustus  as  the  philosopher's  hour 
of  doom  strikes. 

It  could  be  claimed  from  the  result  that  Goethe's 
Faust  was  Berlioz'  prime  inspiration  while  he  lived 
with  the  poem  for  years  and  paid  his  respects  to 
it.  but  as  a  dramatic  musician  he  was  too  clear,  too 
purposeful,  to  allow  his  veneration  for  Goethe  to 
stand  in  his  way.  He  wrote  in  a  preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  the  score,  subsequently  omitted  (perhaps 
because  the  anticipated  objections  to  the  liberties 
he  had  taken  had  not  materialized)  :  "Of  all  exist- 
ing dramatic  poems,  Faust,  without  any  doubt,  is 
the  most  impossible  to  sing  in  its  integrity  from 
beginning  to  end."  In  this  realization,  Berlioz  was 
wise  enough,  or  let  us  say,  instinctively  right  enough, 

*  Berlioz  dedicated  his  Damnation  of  Faust  to  Liszt,  whose 
Faust  Symphony  was  composed  some  years  later  (1853-54). 
Lina  Ramann  relates  in  her  biography  of  Liszt  how  the 
master  told  her  that  the  idea  for  his  Symphony  came  to  him 
m  the  '40's  when  he  heard  Berlioz'  work  in  Paris. 


The  Personnel  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-third  Season,  1953-1954) 

Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 

Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Norbert  Lauga 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry   Dickson 
Gottfried   Wilfinger 
Einar   Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger   Shermont 
Carlos   Pinfield 
Paul   Fedorovsky 
Minot   Beale 
Herman   Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon   Rotenberg 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel   Zung 
Samuel   Diamond 
Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 
Leon   Gorodetzky 
Raphael   Del   Sordo 
Melvin   Bryant 
Lloyd   Stonestreet 
Saverio  Messina 
William   Waterhouse 
William   Marshall 
Leonard   Moss 

Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert   Bernard 
Georges  Fourel 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Louis  Artieres 
Robert  Karol 
Reuben   Green 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent   Mauricci 

Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus   Langendoeri 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl   Zeise 
Joseph   Zimbler 
Bernard   Parronchi 
Leon    Marjollet 
Martin   Hoherman 
Louis    Berger 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 

Willis   Page     ' 
Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry   Freeman 
Henry   Portnoi 
Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 
John   Barwicki 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 


Piccolo 

George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph   Gomberg 
Jean    Devergie 
John   Holmes 

English    Horn 

Louis   Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel   Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)    Clarinet 

Bass   Clarinet 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James   Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry   Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul   Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
<  'sbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard    Goguen 

Trombones, 

Jacob   Raicbman 

William    Moyer 
Kauko    Kabila 
Josef  ( )rosz 

Tuba 

K.    Vina!    Smith 

Harps 

Bernard   Zighera 
Olivia   Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman   Szulc 
Charles   Smith 

Percussion 

Harold  Farberman 
Everett  Firth 
Harold  Thompson 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Victor  Alpert,  Ass't 
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1954  BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 


Tanglewood 


A  WORD  ON 

Traffic  Conditions 


The  large  number  of  cars  coming  to  the  Berkshire  Festival 
Concerts  taxes  the  highway  approaches  to  Tanglewood  and 
makes  for  traffic  congestion.  The  Massachusetts  State 
Police,  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  police  officials  of 
Lenox,  Stockbridge,  Lee  and  Pittsfield  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  concerts  are  cooperating  fully  to  improve  the 
traffic  situation.  Nevertheless  there  is  bound  to  be  some 
traffic  delay,  and  Festival  visitors  are  urged  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  it  in  advance.    You  can  help  in  several  ways. 

1.  FOLLOW  THE  TANGLEWOOD  SIGNS,  which  have 
been  placed  by  the  State  Police  and  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  to  show  the  least  congested  ap- 
proaches. 

2.  COME  EARLY.  The  grounds  will  open  at  noon  on 
Sunday  and  at  six  o'clock  for  evening  concerts.  The 
buffet  at  Tanglewood  will  serve  sandwiches,  soups, 
beverages  and  other  light  meals  before  concerts. 
Many  visitors  bring  picnic  meals  to  eat  on  the 
grounds. 

3.  STAY  LATE.  The  sudden  outpouring  of  cars  onto 
the  highways  at  the  close  of  the  concerts  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  traffic  delay.  You  are  invited  to  stay 
at  Tanglewood  as  long  as  convenient.  The  formal 
gardens  will  be  open  and  lighted  for  at  least  an  hour 
after  every  concert. 

4.  HAVE     PATIENCE. 


to  sacrifice  Goethe  to  the  needs  of  an  oratorio.  He 
pointed  out  as  self-justification  in  this  same  preface 
that  many  a  great  dramatic  poem  has  been  mangled 
by  composers  or  their  librettists  with  triumphant 
musical  results:  Beaumarchais  and  Moliere  by  Da 
Ponte,  Euripides  and  Racine  by  Gluck,  etc. 

Berlioz  has  here  avoided  the  device  of  a  narrator's 
part,  which  weakens  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view 
Romeo  et  Juliette,  L'Enfance  du  Christ,  or  Lelio. 
He  was  thus  thrown  upon  dialogue  as  the  only  \va\ 
to  present  his  story.  But  even  dialogue  is  not  the 
happiest  method  for  an  oratorio,  and  he  kept  this 
at  a  minimum,  avoiding  the  long  stretches  of 
Goethe's  speculative  discussions,  inherently  unmusi- 
cal, just  as  the  songs  (or  soliloquies)  which  he  set 
were  inherently  musical.  The  choruses,  which  in 
any  other  composer  would  have  stretched  out  the 
score  with  development,  he  worked  in  as  a  back- 
ground, furthering  rather  than  delaying  the  progress 
of  the  story.  He  so  established  the  mood  of  each 
scene,  plying  his  uncanny  skill  to  keep  the  whole 
tight  and  moving.  A  chorus  underlies  every  solo 
except  two,  where  the  sense  forbids:  Faust's  open- 
ing soliloquy,  when  no  one  else  has  yet  been  intro- 
duced, and  Marguerite's  "Le  Roi  du  Thule,"  sung 
alone  in  her  room  as  she  prepares  for  bed.  In  the 
transitions  from  scene  to  scene  an  instrumental 
interlude  of  sometimes  no  more  than  a  few  meas- 
ures could  be  miraculously  successful.* 

His  four  parts  are  the  structural  basis  of  his  musi- 
cal plan.  The  first  shows  the  disillusioned  philos- 
opher Faust  against  the  joyous,  carefree,  utterly  un- 
speculative  background  of  merry-making  peasants 
and  marching  soldiers.  The  second  part  shows 
Faust's  first  encounter  with  the  devil  and  the  first  of 
his  adventures  culminating  in  his  vision  of  Mar- 
guerite called  up  by  the  sylphs.  The  third  part  is 
devoted  to  Marguerite,  her  bewitchment  and  her 
meeting  with  Faust.  The  fourth  part  leads  to 
Faust's  damnation  and  the  beatification  of  Mar- 
guerite. 

Each  section  builds  to  a  climax,  the  last  three 
choral,  the  first  instrumental:  the  Rakoczy  March. 
He  needed  just  such  a  number  to  close  his  spirited 
first  part.  His  liberties  elsewhere  are  more  open 
to  question,  as  the  end  of  his  second  part,  where  he 
follows  the  first  apparition  of  Marguerite  to  Faust 
(conjured  by  the  sylphs)  with  the  non  sequitur  of 
a  chorus  of  students  and  soldiers.  The  ostensible 
excuse  is  that  Mephistopheles  leads  him  through  the 
streets  to  Marguerite's  house.  The  real  reason  is 
nothing  more  than  the  need  of  a  large  finale. 

As  in  any  great  musical  work,  the  music  stands  in 
command,  the  complete  arbiter,  shaping  all  other 
considerations  to  its  own  ends. 


*  Here  and  in  other  places  where  Berlioz'  fantasy  for  the 
supernatural  is  called  upon,  the  result,  liberating  the  imagi- 
nation, puts  all  thought  of  unwieldy  stage  claptrap  to  shame. 
Why,  in  Paris,  this  work  continues  to  be  chosen  for  visual 
stage  presentation  is  a  puzzle  for  those  who  have  not  seen  it. 


zA  Qalendar  of  Events 

(Including   Berkshire   Festival   Concerts) 
TANGLEWOOD,  1954 

(This  schedule  is  subject  to  change.  Friends  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  should  confirm  dates  of  student  per- 
formances before  coming  to  Tanglevuood.  Hours  indicated 
arc  Daylight  Saving  Time.  Starred  events  (*)  are  open 
by  invitation  to  the  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
within  the  limits  of  the  seating  space  available.  The  opera 
productions  of  July  27**,  August  2**,  and  3**,  will  require 
special  tickets.) 

FESTIVAL  REHEARSALS.  Admission  to  the 
six  Saturday  morning  rehearsals  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  10  A.M.,  $1  each,  pro- 
ceeds for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra's  Pension 
Fund.  


Theatre  at  8 :30 
■  Chamber  Music 


July  14,  Wednesday  • 

Festival  Concert 
Albeneri  Trio 

July  15,  Thursday  —  Shed  at  8 : 30 
*Dept.  I  Orchestra 

July  16,  Friday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 
Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Orchestra 

July  17,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 

Boston  Symphony  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  8:30  p.m. 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 

Pierre  Monteux,  conductor;  Vera  Franceschi,  pianist 

July  18,  Sunday  —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10:00  a.m. 
*Dept.  I  Chamber  Music 
Shed  at  2:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 
Leo  Smir,  pianist 
Chamber  Music  Hall  at  8:30 
*Dept.  Ill  Composers'  Forum 

July  20,  Tuesday  —  Theatre  at  8 :30 

♦Departments  II  and  IV  —  Concert  ok  Chorus  and 
Opera 
July  21,  Wednesday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Music 

Zimbler  Sinfonietta 
July  22,  Thursday  —  Shed  at  8 :30 

*Dept.  I  Orchestra 
July  23,  Friday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Orchestra 
July  24,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 

Boston  Symphony  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  3:00 

*Orcan  Recital 

E.  Power  Biggs 

Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 

Jean  Morel,  conductor 

Nicole  Henriot,  pianist 
July  25,  Sunday  —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10:00  a.m. 

*Dept.  I  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  2:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 

William  Primrose,  violist 

Chamber  Music  at  8:30 

*Dept.  Ill  Composers'  Forum 
July  27,  Tuesday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

**Departments  II  and  IV  —  Chorus  and  Opera 
July  28,  Wednesday  —  Theatre  at  8 :30 

Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Music 

Griller  String  Quartet 


July  29,  Thursday  —  Shed  at  8:30 
*Dept.  I  Orchestra 

July  30,  Friday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 
Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Orchestra 
Doriot  Anthony,  flutist 

July  31,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 

Boston  Symphony  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 

August  1,  Sunday  —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10:00  a.m. 
*Dept.  I  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  2:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 
Richard  Burgin,  conductor ;  Ruth  Posselt,  violinist 
Chamber  Music  Hall  at  8:30 
*Dept.  Ill  —  Composers'  Forum 
August  2,  Monday,  and  3,  Tuesday  —  Theatre  at  8 :30 
**Dept.  IV  —  Opera 

August  4,  Wednesday  —  Theatre  at  8 :30 

Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Music 

Kroll  String  Quartet 
August  5,  Thursday  —  Shed  at  8 :30 

*Dept.  I  Orchestra 

August  6,  Friday  —  Theatre  at  8 :30 

Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Orchestra 
Lukas  Foss,  conductor;  Seymour  Lipkin,  pianist 
August  7,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 
Boston  Symphony  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  3:00 
*Organ  Recital 
E.  Power  Biggs 

Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 
Eleanor  Steber,  Soprano 
August  8,  Sunday  —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10:00  a.m. 
*Dept.  I  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  2:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 

Zino  Francescatti,  violinist 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  8:30 

*Dept.  Ill  Composers'  Forum 
August  10,  Tuesday  —  Theatre  at  8 :30 

♦Departments  II  and  IV  —  Concert  oe  Chorus  and 
Opera 
August  11,  Wednesday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Music 

Zino  Francescatti  and  Artur  Balsam 
August  12,  Thursday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Orchestra 

Jean  Morel,  conductor 

August  13,  Friday 
Tanglewood  on  Parade 
(Watch  for  Special  Announcement) 

August  14,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 
Boston  Symphony  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  3:00 
*Dept.  I  Orchestra 
Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 
August  15,  Sunday  —  Theatre  at  10:00  a.m. 
*Dept.  I  Chamber  Music 
Shed  at  2:30 
Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 


Full  programs  on  request  at  the  box  office. 
Programs  subject  to  change 


the  Tanglewood  Tradition  . . . 

.  .  .  embodies  the  finest  in  musieal  standards  and  achievements.  Year  after  year,  the 
Berkshire  Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  offer  the  world's  great  music 
to  audiences  of  international  character;  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  unmatched 
in  the  distinction  of  its  faculty  and  its  students.  There  can  be  no  compromise  with 
ideals  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  tradition  as  Tanjrlewood. 


The  choice  of  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  is  a  significant  measure 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  Baldwin  Piano 
Company  has  attained  neAv  standards  of  excellence 
in  the  art  of  Piano  making. 

For  an  important  gift,  or  for  your  own  use,  make 
Baldwin  your  choice  too. 


£alfain 


Established  1862 


Baldwin,  Acrosonic  and  Hamilton  Pianos,  Baldwin  and  Orga-sonic  Electronic  organs, 
used  exclusively  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  are 
sold  by  leading  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 
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TANGLEWOOD 


This  "New  Orthophonic"  High  Fidelity  Album 
won't  be  released  until  September 

BUT  YOU   MAY  OWN   IT  NOW! 


Berlioz 

THE    DAMNATION 

OF    FAUST 

You  may  enjoy  treasured  "encores"  of  this  masterful 
interpretation  without  waiting!  A  limited 
number  of  advance  copies  of  this  new  album  are 
available — to  Festival  patrons  only  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Shop  on  the  Festival  grounds. 


INVITE  MR.  MUNCH 

AND  MR.  MONTEUX  INTO  YOUR  HOMES! 


Hear  them  conduct  these 
other  Berlioz  Cycle  highlights 
as  often  as  you  choose  . . . 


*Romeo  and  Juliet 

Complete.  Boston  Symp.  Orch. 
conducted  by  Charles  Munch. 


tSymphonle  Fantastique 

San    Francisco  Orchestra  con- 
ducted by  Pierre  Monteux. 


Hear  the  RCA  Victor  Collector's  re-issue  of  "Harold  in  Italy' 
Primrose,  Viola;  Boston  Symp.  Orch.,  Koussevitsky,  cond. 


Other  Munch  Recordings 

*  Richard  Strauss:  Don  Quixote 
with  Piatigorsky,  Cellist;  Bur- 
gin,  Violinist;  de  Pasquale, 
Violist. 

*  Brahms:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
with  Artur  Rubinstein,  Pianist 

t  Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4 
Haydn:  "London"  Symphony 

t  Munch  conducts  French  Music 

t  Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2 

t  Schumann:    "Spring"    Symph. 

*  Tchaikovsky:  Violin  Concerto 
in  D  Nathan  Milstein,  Violinist 


Other  Monteux  Recordings 

*Chausson:  Poem  of  Love  and 

the  Sea  with  Gladys  Swarthout, 
Mezzo  Soprano 

*  Mozart:  Concerto  No.  12,  in  A, 
K.  414.  Concerto  No.  18,  in  B- 
Flat,  K.  456,  with  Lili  Kraus, 
Pianist 

*  Liszt:  Les  Preludes 
Scriabin:  Poeme  d'Extase 

t  Stravinsky:  The  Rite  of  Spring 

Rimsky-Korsakoff: 
Scheherazade,  Op.  35 

+  Franck:  Symphony  in  D  Minor 


*  A  "New  Orthophonic"  High  Fidelity  Recording    \  A  High  Fidelity  Recording 
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FIRST      IN      RECORDED      MUSIC 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

^Berkshire  Festival  Season  ig ; 4 

TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

6  Concerts  of  Chamber  Music  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall 

6  Concerts  by  Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
12  Concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Music  Shed 

SECOND  WEEK 

Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,  I954,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 
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Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  President         Jacob  J.  Kaplan,  Vice-President  Richard  C.  Paine,  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  Theodore  P.  Ferris        N.  Penrose  HallowelV  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe       Palfrey  Perkins 

John  Nicholas  Brown        Alvan  T.  Fuller  Francis  W.  Hatch  Michael  T.  Kelleher         Lewis  Perry 

Edward  A.  Taft  Raymond  S.  Wilkins  Oliver  Wolcott 


Tanglewood  Advisory  Committee 


Alan  J.  Blau  Henry  W.  Dwight 

Fences  Bull  George  W.  Fdman 

J  esse  F.  Thomason 


F.  Anthony  Hanlon  George  E.  Mole 

Lawrence  K.  Miller  Whitney  S.  Stoddard 

Robert  K.  Wheeler  H.  George  Wilde 


George  E.  Judd,  Manager 

Assistant  Managers:  T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  N.  S.  Shirk. 
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ENJOY 
MUSIC... 

IN  COMFORT 

Imagine  yourself  entering  a  cool, 
tastefully  decorated  studio  on  a  hot 
summer  day  .  .  .  relaxing  in  a  comfortable 
easychair   and    listening    to  fine  music 
via  quality   high  fidelity   instruments 
.  .  .  pure  fantasy  you   say   .   .   .  but, 

at    lE^T^^H  Fantasy  Becomes  Reality/ 
Nowhere  will  you  find  a  demonstration 
locale  to  compare  with  ASCO's 
much-discussed  sound  studios.  Here 
the  world  of  High  Fidelity  is  opened  to 
your  eyes  and  ears  .  .  .  and  you  will  enjoy 
recorded  music  as  you  never  have  before. 
You're  always  welcome  at  ASCO  .  .  .  even 
if  just  to  browse  around  and  talk  to  any 
of  the   professional  ASCO  sound  men, 
specialists  in  the  field  of  High  Fidelity. 

Make  sure  you  hear  and  see  the  ASCO 
Miniature-compactly  designed  to  make 
your  summer  listening  —wherever  it 
may  be-  High  Fidelity  listening. 

If  you  would  like  complete 
information  on  the  ASCO  Miniature 
line,  write  to  ASCO,  Dept.  C 


^umpltoniunu 
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The  Berlioz  Season 

The  Berlioz  performances  at  the  Festival  sum  up 
a  widespread  recognition  of  the  genius  of  this  com- 
poser remembered  in  many  places  through  the  sesqui- 
centennial  season.  Mr.  Munch  conducted  Romeo  and 
Juliet  in  New  York  and  Washington  during  the 
season  past  and  the  Damnation  of  Faust  in  Boston. 
A  Berlioz  Society  recently  formed  has  focused  public 
attention  on  these  activities.  This  orchestra's  re- 
cording of  the  first  of  these  works  has  won  a  Grand 
Prix  du  Disque  of  1954.  A  recording  of  the 
Damnation  of  Faust  made  just  after  the  perform- 
ance is  available  at  Tanglewood  before  its  release  in 
September.  The  current  (July)  issue  of  High 
Fidelity  Magazine  features  the  recordings  of  this 
composer. 

In  Memory  of  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge 

Berkshire  County  has  long  been  richly  provided 
with  chamber  music  through  the  beneficence  of  the 
late  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge.  The  chamber  con- 
certs which  she  gave  at  Tanglewood  alone  or 
through  the  Coolidge  Foundation  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  are  continued  in  the  Wednesday  evening 
chamber  series  now  part  of  the  Festival ;  the  pro- 
ceeds of  these  concerts  will  be  devoted  to  the  Tangle- 
wood Revolving  Scholarship  Fund. 

The  summer  chamber  music  concerts  established 
at  South  Mountain  in  1918  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Sprague  Coolidge  will  begin  July  10.  This  season 
six  concerts  will  be  given  on  Saturday  afternoons  at 
4:00,  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Elizabeth 
Sprague  Coolidge  Foundation  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  of 
Chicago,  in  cooperation  with  the  South  Mountain 
Association.  Programs  include  a  Beethoven  Sonata 
Series  by  Alexander  Schneider,  violin,  and  Artur 
Balsam,  piano,  July  10,  24  and  August  7;  Leontyne 
Price,  soprano,  and  Samuel  Barber,  piano,  July  17; 
John  Barrows,  horn,  Alexander  Schneider  and  Artur 
Balsam,  July  31  ;  Juilliard  String  Quartet,  August 
14.  A  limited  number  of  tickets  are  available 
without  charge  on  written  application  to  Mrs. 
Willem  Willeke,  Musical  Director,  South  Moun- 
tain Association,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 

Exhibition  at  the  Berkshire  Museum 

An  exhibition  of  the  Willson  Collection  of  por- 
traits of  composers  (engravings,  etchings  and  litho- 
graphs) is  being  shown  at  the  Berkshire  Museum  in 
Pittsfield  throughout  the  Festival  season. 


Brahms 


Martinu 


Beethove 


N 


Fifth  Program 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JULY  14,  at  8:30 
ALBENERI      TRIO 

Erich  Itor  Kahn,  Piano 
Giorgio  Ciompi,  Violin 
Benar  Heifetz,  Cello 


Trio  in  B  major,  Op.  8 


I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Allegro  molto 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro 


Trio  in  D  minor 


I.     Allegro  moderato 
II.     Adagio 
III.  .  Allegro 

.INTERMISSION 

Trio  in  B  flat  major,  Op.  97  ("Archduke") 

I.  Allegro  moderato 

II.  Scherzo:  Allegro 

III.  Andante  cantabile,  ma  pero  con  moto 

IV.  Allegro  moderato 


BALDWIN      PIANO 


RCA      VICTOR      RECORDS 
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The  Berkshire  Museum  announces  exhibitions  of 
special  interest  for  July:  paintings  by  Lawrence  R. 
McCoy  and  "Massachusetts'  Crafts  of  Today." 
For  July  and  August  there  is  an  exhibition  of  rooms 
from  the  16th  Century  to  the  present,  reproduced 
in  miniature  by  Andrew  Zenorini.  The  Little 
Cinema  will  show  foreign  films,  each  Wednesday 
through  Saturday. 

The  glassed  reception  room  next  to  the  Main 
Gate  at  Tanglewood  will  have  six  picture  exhibi- 
tions through  the  Festival  weeks  arranged  by  Stuart 
Henry,  Curator  of  the  Berkshire  Museum.  Sculp- 
ture by  Homer  Gunn  is  in  the  formal  garden. 

Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

All  lovers  of  music  who  are  interested  in  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra's  school  at  Tanglewood 
are  invited  to  the  numerous  performances  —  orches- 
tral, operatic,  chamber  and  choral,  which  will  be 
given  through  the  season.  These  performances  are 
open  to  all  who  become  members  by  a  voluntary 
contribution'.  A  full  listing  will  be  found  on  page 
31. 

Tanglewood  on  Parade 

New    and    special    features   are  planned    for   the 

annual    Tanglewood    on    Parade  to    be    given    at 

Tanglewood   on    Friday,   August  13.     The    details 
will  be  announced  shortly. 


Charles  Munch  as  Author 

Charles    Munch    has   written    a    book : 


Jc 


sins 


chef  d' or i  lustre"  which  is  shortly  to  be  published  in 
Paris.  The  book  is  a  study  of  a  conductor's  prob- 
lems and  privileges  as  viewed  through  the  experience 
of  his  career  in  Europe  and  America. 

NBC  Broadcasts 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  heard 
throughout  the  nation  beginning  next  October  when 
the  first  part  of  each  Saturday  evening  concert  will 
be  broadcast   from  Symphony  Hall  over  the  NBC 

network. 

Broadcasts  of  Festival  Programs 
WGBH,  the  FM  educational  station  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  of  which  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  a  member,  will  make  tapes  of  the  18 
orchestral  concerts  of  the  Festival  for  broadcast 
weekly  until  the  winter  season  begins.  Tapes  will 
also  be  made  of  concerts,  lectures  and  forums  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  and  these  will  be  broadcast 
during  the  fall  and  winter  season. 

A  New  Scholarship 

A  fund  is  being  set  up  to  provide  an  annual  "Con- 
ducting Scholarship"  in  memory  of  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky.  If  you  would  like  to  have  a  part  in  this, 
please  send  your  contribution  to  Paul  K.  Fodder, 
Trust  Officer,  Agricultural  National  Bank,  Pitts- 
field,  Massachusetts. 

To  New  Yorkers 
A  special  round  trip  rate  and  service  from  New 
York  City  to  Tanglewood  and  return  for  each  Sun- 
day concert  is  offered  by  the  New  Haven  Railroad. 


HIGH   FIDELITY  MAGAZINE   FEATURES   IN  JULY 


As  the  headlines  of  this  advertisement 
claim,  our  July  issue  features  a  very 
wonderful  article  on  the  emergence  of 
Berlioz  .  .  . 

There's  another  "emergence"  going 
on  around  you  right  now.  It's  some- 
thing unique  and  exciting,  and  you 
are  a  part  of  it. 

What's  happening  is  this  ...  in  these 
mid-century  years,  Americans  have 
really,    fully,    for    the    first    time,    dis- 


THE    EMERGENCE 


covered  music.  Part  of  the  evidence  is 
now  about  you,  in  the  unprecedented 
crowds  who  have  turned  out  this  sum- 
mer for  Tanglewood  and  other  music 
festivals. 

But  the  story  is  continued,  year 
round,  in  the  American  home  because 
the  vast  advances  which  have  been 
made  during  recent  years  in  the  tech- 


nique and  art  of  recording  and  repro- 
ducing music  have  made  every  living 
room  a  potential  recital  hall. 

It  is  in  this  field  that  HIGH  FIDELITY 
Magazine  has  been  so  active  for  the 
past  three  years.  Our  purpose,  in  pub- 
lishing the  Magazine,  is  to  help  our 
readers  toward  greater  enjoyment  of 
music,  year  round.  To  that  end,  for 
instance,  our  July  issue  includes  the 
Berlioz  article;  the  usual  32  pages  of 


OF  HECTOR  BERLIOZ 


authoritative  record  reviews;  the  reg- 
ular tested-in-the-home  reports  on  the 
newest  high  fidelity  equipment  .  .  . 
and,  also  as  usual,  a  lot  more. 

Single  copies  of  HIGH  FIDELITY  are 
available  at  the  Tanglewood  Book- 
store at  50c  each.  Subscriptions  are  $6 
a  year,  $10  for  two,  $13.50  for  three. 
Published    at  Great    Barrington,  Mass. 


AN   EVALUATION  OF   HIS  WORK   BY  JOHN   N.BURK 


Cothen  naoh  Merian  im  Jahre   1650 


Sixth  Program 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  JULY  16,  at  8:30 


Bach 


.  Cantata  No.  93,  "Wer  nur  den  lieben  Gott  lasst  walten" 

I.  Chorus 

II.  Chorale,  Recitative,  Arioso  (Bass) 

III.  Aria  (Tenor) 

IV.  Soprano  and  Alto  with  Chorus 
V.  Chorale,  Recitative  (Tenor) 

VI.  Aria,  Soprano  with  Orchestra 

VII.  Chorale 


Soprano:  Theresa  Green 
Contralto:  Beatrice  Krebs 


Tenor:  David  Lloyd 

Baritone:  McHenry  Boatwright 


Festival  Chorus,  Hugh  Ross  Conducting 


INTERMISSION 


Bach Suite  No.  1,  in  C  major 

Grave;  Allegro  —  Courante  —  Gavottes  I  and  II  —  Forlane  — 
Minuets  I  and  II  —  Bourses  I  and  II  —  Passepieds  I  and  II 


Bach Suite  No.  4,  in  D  major 

Overture  —  Bourses  I  and  II  —  Gavotte  —  Minuets  I  and  II  —  R6jouissance 


BALDWIN   PIANO 


RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 
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JSerkihhre  [^lauhouSe 
STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 

William  Miles,  Director 

Francesca  Bruning  in 
"PYGMALION" 

Week  of 
July  5 

July  12 

"MY  THREE  ANGELS" 

July  19 

To  be  announced 

July  26  "MADAM,   WILL    YOU   WALK?" 

August  2 

ANNA  RUSSELL  in 
"TRAVELLERS'  JOY" 

August  9 

"THE   IRON  GATE"  a  new  play 
by  John  T.  Chapman 

August  16 

"CHARLEY'S  AUNT" 

Season   continues   through  September  4th.    Nightly   (except 
Sun.)  at  8:45  —  $2.75,  $1.85,  $1.20,  tax  incl.    Mats.  Wed. 
and  Sat.  at  2:30  —  $1.85  and  $1.20,  tax  incl. 

For   reservations  write   Box  Office  or  phone   Stockbridge  460. 

CRANE  MUSEUM 

Exhibits  showing  steps  in  making  all -rag 
papers  and  the  progress  of  paper -making 
from   Revolutionary   times   to    the    present. 


Open  2   to  5  p.m.  Monday  through   Friday, 

from  June  through  September.  Five  miles  east 

of  Pittsfield  on  Route  No.  9. 

DALTON.      MASSACHUSETTS 


"Program  Notes 


-♦♦♦- 


Sixth    'Program 


Johann  Sebastian   Bach 

Born   in   Eisenach,   March  21,   1685;   died   in 
Leipzig,  July  28,  1750 

Cantata  No.  93,  "Wer  nur  den 
lieben  gott  lasst  walten" 

(If  Thou  Wilt  Suffer  God  to  Guide  Thee) 

Composed  about  1728,  this  Cantata  was  intended 
for  the  fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  It  is  based 
throughout  upon  Georg  Neumark's  Chorale  of  this 
title.  Christian  Friedrich  Henrici  ("Picander") 
expanded  the  text  to  suit  Bach's  musical  purposes. 
The  score  calls  for  a  simple  orchestra  —  strings 
with  two  oboes  and  continuo. 

The  chorale  unembellished  becomes  the  final 
(seventh)  movement,  and  the  six  preceding  are 
elaborations  upon  it.  In  the  first,  two  voices  and 
the  chorus  alternate  in  the  phrases  of  the  chorale, 
with  orchestral  commentary.  In  the  second  move- 
ment the  bass  alternates  phrases  with  recitative  pas- 
sages. The  third  is  an  aria  for  tenor,  a  variant 
upon  the  theme.  There  follows  a  duet  between 
soprano  and  contralto  (also  known  as  a  chorale 
prelude  for  organ*).  In  the  fifth,  the  tenor  follows 
the  procedure  of  interrupting  recitatives  given  pre- 
viously to  the  bass.  The  sixth,  an  aria  for  soprano, 
is  another  fine  elaboration.  Only  at  this  point  is 
the  chorale  introduced  in  all  its  simplicity. 


Wer  nur  den  lieben  Gott  lasst  waken, 
Und  hoffet  auf  ihn  allezeit, 
Den  wird  er  wunderlich  erhalten, 
In  allem  Kreuz  und  Traurigkeit, 
Wer  Gott,  dem  Allerhochsten,  traut 
Der  hat  auf  keinen  Sand  gebaut. 

II 

Was  helfen  uns  die  schweren  Sorgen?  Sie  driicken  nur 
das  Herz  mit  Centner  Pein,  mit  tausend  Angst  und 
Schmerz.  Was  hilft  uns  unser  Weh  und  Ach?  Es  bringt 
nur  bitt'res  Ungemach.  Was  hilft  es,  dass  wir  alle 
Morgen  mit  Seufzen  von  dem  Schlaf  aufstehn,  und  mit 
bethrantem  Angesicht  des  Nachts  zu  Bette  gehn?  Wir 
machen  unser  Kreuz  und  Leid  durch  bange  Traurigkeit 
nur  grosser.  Drum  thut  ein  Christ  viel  besser,  er  tragt 
sein  Kreuz  mit  christlicher  Gelassenheit. 


*  Third  Schubler  Chorale  Prelude  (647). 
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III 
Man  halte  nur  ein  wenig  stille, 
Wenn  sich  die  Kreuzes  Stunde  naht, 
Denn   unsres  Gottes  Cnaden  Wille 
Verlass't   uns  nie  mit  Rath   und  That. 
Gott,  der  die  Auserwahlten  kennt, 
Gott,  der  sich  uns  ein   Vater  nennt, 
Winl  endiich  alien  Kummer  wenden, 
Und  seinen  Kindern   Hiilfe  senden. 

IV 

Er  kennt  die  rechten  Freudenstunden, 
F.r  weiss  wohl,  wenn  es  niitzlich  sei, 
Wenn  er  uns  nur  hat  treuerfunden 
Und  merket  keine.  Heuchelei, 
So  kommt  Gott,  eh'  wir's  uns  versehn, 
Und   liisset  uns  vie]   Gut's  geschehn. 


Denk'  nicht  in  deiner  Drangs  als  Hitze,  wenn  Blitz  und 
Dormer  kracht,  und  dir  ein  schwiiles  Wetter  bange  macht, 
(la>s  du  von  Gott  verlassen  seist.  (}ott  bleibt  auch  in  der 
^rovsten  Noth,  ja  gar  bis  in  den  Tod  mit  seiner  Gnade 
bei  den  Seinen.  Du  darfst  nicht  meinen,  dass  dieser  Gott 
im  Schoosse  sitze,  der  taglich,  wie  der  reiche  Mann,  in 
lust  und  Freuden  leben  kann.  Der  sich  mit  stetem  Gliicke 
speist,  bei  lauter  guten  Tagen,  muss  oft  zuletzt,  nachdem 
er  sich  an  eitler  Lust  ergotzt:  "Der  Tod  in  Topfen!" 
sagen.  Die  Folgezeit  verandert  viel !  Hat  Petrus  gleich 
die  ganze  Nacht  mit  Ieerer  Arbeit  zugebracht,  und  nichts 
gefangen:  auf  Jesu  Wort  kann  er  noch  einen  Zug  erlangen. 
Drum  traue  nur  in  Armuth,  Kreuz  und  Pein  auf  deines 
Jesu  Giite  mit  glaubigem  Gemiithe.  Nach  Regen  giebt  er 
Sonnenschein,   und   setzet  Jeglichem  sein  Ziel. 

VI 

Ich  will  auf  den  Herren  schau'n, 
Und  stets  meinem   Gott  vertrau'n, 
Er  ist  der  rechte  Wundersmann, 
Der  die  Reichen  arm  und  bloss, 
[  nd   die  Armen  reich   und  gross 
Nach  seinem  Willen  machen  kann. 


YOU  ARE  MISSING  MUCH 
IF  YOU  DO  NOT  VISIT 

The  Wallach  Studio 

in  Lime  Rock,  Conn.,  1  mile  off  Route  7 
9  miles  south  of  the  Mass.  State  Line 

You  will  find  in  a  house  of  old  European  charm  table 
linens  printed  with  wooden  blocks,  in  Lime  Rock,  cotton 
skirts,  imported  Bavarian  dirndl  dresses,  and  many  other 
interesting  items. 


Visit   the 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  STORE 


* 
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Elm  Court 
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Cordially   Invites 

You  and  Your   Friends 

To   Visit   trie    Main    House    for 

LUNCHEON,  COCKTAILS 
and  DINNER 

7  he  Formal  Gardens  ana  Greenhouses 
are  open  for  your  pleasure 


Lenox  670       £ 

I 

* 


FOR  HAPPY  TRAVELING 


THE  RIGHT  KEY 


NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 


TRAVELERS  CHECKS 


•  Spendable  everywhere— just  like  cash 

•  Safe— prompt  refund  if  lost  or  stolen 

•  Good  until  used 

•  Cost  only  7H  per  $100 

•  Buy  them  at  your  bank 


NCB 


TRAVELERS     CHECKS 


BACKED   BY  THE  NATIONAL  C I T If  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 
Stint  in  "/{oj'/f/  '///<•/<-  £8ari/wn<j, 

Mcmler  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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First  Festival  in  America 
Avaloch  presents: 

new  yoRk 

pRo-musica 

Antique 

Medieval,  Renaissance  and 
Baroque  Music 


August  18  8:30  P.M. 

Italian  and  English  Music  of  the  Renaissance 
and  Baroque 

August  21  8:30  P.M. 

Court  and  Chapel  Music  of  Henry  V-Henry  VIII 

August  22  1:30  P.M. 

Music  of  the  Spanish  Renaissance 

August  25  8:30  P.M. 

English  Medieval  and  Elizabethan  Carols 

August  28  8:30  P.M. 

Music  of  the  German  Renaissance  and  Baroque 

August  29  1:30P.M. 

Vocal  and  Instrumental  Works  of 
Salamone  Rossi,  Hcbreo  (Mantua  1587-1628) 

at  Lenox  Town  Hall 

Tickets:  Subscription  (6  concerts)  $12.00 

Single  admission,  $2.40 
Information:  New  York  Pro  Musica  Antiqua, 

Dept.  T,  Lenox,  Mass.  —  Phone  41 


VII 

Sing',  bet'  und  geh'  auf  Gottes  Wegen, 

Verricht'  das  Deine  nur  getreu, 

Und  trau'  des  Himmels  reichem  Segen, 

So  wird  er  bei  dir  werden  neu; 

Denn  welcher  seine  Zuversicht, 

Auf  Gott  setzt,  den  verlasst  er  nicht. 


Suites  Nos.  1  in  C  Major, 
4  in  D  Major 

Bach's  four  orchestral  suites  are  usually  attributed 
to  the  period  (1717-23)  in  which  he  was  Kapell- 
meister to  the  young  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt- 
Cothen.  Albert  Schweitzer  conjectures  that  they 
may  belong  to  the  subsequent  Leipzig  years,  for 
Bach  included  them  in  the  performances  of  the 
Telemann  Musical  Society,  which  he  conducted 
from  the  years  1729  to  1736.  But  the  larger  part 
of  his  instrumental  music  belongs  to  the  years  at 
Cothen  where  the  prince  not  only  patronized  but 
practised  this  department  of  the  art  —  it  is  said  that 
he  could  acquit  himself  more  than  acceptably  upon 
the  violin,  the  viola  da  gamba,  and  the  clavier.  It 
was  for  the  pleasure  of  his  Prince  that  Bach  com- 
posed most  of  his  chamber  music,  half  of  the  Well- 
tempered  Clavichord,  the  inventions.  Composing  the 
six  concertos  for  the  Margraf  of  Brandenburg  at 
this  time,  he  very  likely  made  copies  of  his  manu- 
scripts and  performed  them  at  Cothen. 


STEIRfWAY 


A  century  of  devotion  to  all  that  is  best 
in  piano  craftsmanship  has  inspired  world- 
wide confidence  in  the  name  Steinway  as 
a  standard  of  quality.  Your  security  in 
piano  investment  can  be  safely  based  on 
this  tradition. 


In  Massachusetts 

and  New  Hampshire 

new  Steinway  Pianos 

are  sold  ONLY  by 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 


M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

Jerome  F   Murphy,  President 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET   •    BOSTON 


rnrnmTTn 


BRANCHES    IN    WORCESTER    •    SPRINGFIELD 
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The  first  suite  adds  two  oboes  and  bassoon  to  the 
string  orchestra.  The  last  includes  timpani  and  a 
larger  wind  group:  three  oboes,  bassoon  and  three 
trumpets.  There  is  in  each  score  a  figured  bass  for 
the  presiding  harpsichordist. 

The  suites,  partitas,  and  "overtures,"  so  titled,  by 
Bach  were  no  more  than  variants  upon  the  suite 
form.  When  Bach  labeled  each  of  his  orchestral 
suites  as  an  "ouverture,"  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
French  ouverture  of  Lully  was  in  his  mind.  This 
composer,  whom  Bach  closely  regarded,  had  de- 
veloped the  operatic  overture  into  a  larger  form 
with  a  slow  introduction  followed  by  a  lively  allegro 
of  fugal  character  and  a  reprise.  To  this  "over- 
ture" were  sometimes  added,  even  at  operatic  per- 
formances, a  stately  dance  or  two,  such  as  were  a 
customary  and  integral  part  of  the  operas  of  the 
period.  These  overtures,  with  several  dance  move- 
ments, were  often  performed  at  concerts,  retaining 
the  title  of  the  more  extended  and  impressive  "open- 
ing" movement.  Georg  MufTat  introduced  the  cus- 
tom into  Germany,  and  Bach  followed  him.  Bach 
held  to  the  formal  outline  of  the  French  ouverture, 
but  extended  and  elaborated  it  to  his  own  purposes. 

In  the  dance  melodies  of  these  suites,  Albert 
Schweitzer  has  said  "a  fragment  of  a  vanished  world 
of  grace  and  eloquence  has  been  preserved  for  us. 
They  are  the  ideal  musical  picture  of  the  rococo 
period.  Their  charm  resides  in  the  perfection  of 
their  blending  of  strength  and  grace." 


CLOSEST      TO      TANGLEWOOD 


AVALOCH 

A   Country  Inn 

• 

Offers  Fine  American  Plan 

Accommodations 


The  dining  room  is  open  to  the  public, 
featuring  on  Saturday  evenings  a  magnifi- 
cent pre-concert  buffet.  Reservations  are 
suggested. 


FOR   AFTERNOON    AND    EVENING    SNACKS   AND    DRINKS 

THE  FIVE  REASONS  TAVERN 
AT  AVALOCH 


AVALOCH   •   West  Street,  Lenox,  Tel.  41 


i  ,w,w„^.w.^.^.^.. 


Yehudi  Menuhin 

world-famous  violinist,  chooses 

THE  INCOMPARABLE 


Mr.  Menuhin  listening  to  his  CAPEHART  High  Fidelity  Phonograph-Radio 


New  High  Fidelity  Phonograph  .  .  . 

AM-FM  Radio 

"Music  reproduced  with  the  fidelity  achieved 
by  this  new  Capehart  is  a  joy  to  hear.  Or- 
chestra and  soloist  seem  to  be  present  in  my 
living  room.  This  magnificent  Capehart  is 
high  fidelity  worthy  of  the  name  —  an  instru- 
ment the  most  exacting  music  lover  will  be 
delighted  to  own." 

For   a   thrilling   musical   experience,   hear  this   new 
Capehart  Phonograph-Radio  (Model  RP154)  at  your 
CAPEHART  dealer  today.    Your  classified  directory 
lists  your  nearest  CAPEHART  dealer  or  write 
CAPEHART-FARNSWORTH  COMPANY 
Fort  Wayne  1,  Indiana 

A  Division  of 
International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation 
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THE   LABEL 

THE    TALK 

WITH    THE 

OF  THE 

GREAT 

ENTIRE 

TRADITION 

COUNTRY 

.  .  .  since  1898 

. . .  since  Nov.,  1953 

Ask  your  friendly,  informed  New  England  dealer  for  the 

ANGEL  CATALOGUE  and  FIRST  SUPPLEMENT... 

or  write  Dario  Soria,  President 

Electric  &  Musical  Industries  (U.S.)  Ltd. 

38  West  40th  Street,  New  York  36 

AARON  COPLAND 

new  publications 


OLD  AMERICAN  SONGS  (Set  I) 

Med.  Voice  &  Piano   .  $1 .50 

OLD  AMERICAN  SONGS  (Set  II) 

Med.  Voice  &  Piano  .  .  in  prep. 

TWELVE  POEMS  OF  EMILY  DICKINSON 

Med.  Voice  &  Piano   .  .  3.00 

THE  TENDER  LAND  (Opera  in  2  Acts) Libretto  ...  .50 

QUARTET  (Piano  &  Strings) Parts  .  .  .  5.00 

Pockef  Score  .     .  1 .25 

SEXTET  (Clarinet,  Piano  &  Strings) Parts  .    .  7.50 

Pocket  Score      .  1 .50 

JOHN  HENRY  (for  Orchestra) Full  Score  .    .  2.50 

PREAMBLE  FOR  A  SOLEMN  OCCASION 

(for  Orchestra) Full  Score  .    .  3.00 

Available  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store 
or  from  Boose/  and  Hawkes 


Also  representing  the  music  of 

BARTOK         .        BENJAMIN        .        BRITTEN        .         HAIEFF 

KODALY       .       MARTINU       .       PISTON       .       PROKOFIEFF 

R.  STRAUSS      .     STRAVINSKY      .     and  others 


N.   Y.   C. 


30   WEST   57th   ST., 

BOOSEY  and  HAWKES— 1 


Seventh    ^Program 


Excerpts,  "The  Martyrdom  of 
Saint  Sebastian" 

(Mystery   Play   of  Gabriel e  d'Annunzio) 
Claude  Debussy 

Horn    in    Saint-Germain    (Seine-et-Oise) ,    France,    August 
22,   1862;   died  in  Paris,  March  25,  1918 

Debussy  composed  his  music  to  the  play  of  d'Annunzio 
in  the  year  1911.  The  first  production  took  place  at  the 
Theatre  Clidtelet  in  Paris,  Monday,  May  22,  1911. 

When,  in  the  spring  of  1911,  a  new  score  of 
Debussy  was  announced  for  performance  at  the 
Chatelet  —  incidental  music  to  a  play  of  d'Annunzio 
in  French  verse  —  "he  Martyre  de  Saint  Sebastien," 
which  had  been  commissioned  by  Mme.  Ida  Rubin- 
stein, musicians  shook  their  heads  in  doubt.  It  was 
probably  just  another  of  the  commissions  which  the 
composer  accepted  for  the  fee  it  would  bring,  and 
looked  upon  with  unmistakable  dislike,  such  as  the 
incidental  music  to  "King  Lear,"  or  the  ballet  for 
Diaghilev,  "Masques  et  Bcrgamasques"  (which  he 
never  wrote),  or  another  ballet,  " Khanuna,"  which 
he  sketched  for  Maud  Allan,  and  handed  over  to 
Charles  Koechlin  to  orchestrate.  Those  who  looked 
for  an  oeuvre  de  eireonstance  of  this  sort  in  "he 
Martyre  de  Saint  Sebastien'  were  mistaken. 

The  figure  of  the  Archer  of  ( Jod,  the  fair  "athlete 
of  Christ,"  suggesting  at  once  sensuous  grace  and  a 
pure  ilame  of  faith,  an  intriguing  symbolism  clothed 
in  an  archaic  simplicity  of  style,  appealed  to  him 
immensely.  The  Saint  as  d'Annunzio  presented 
him  to  Debussy  was  limned  in  a  tragic  mystery  play, 
a  figure  as  he  might  have  been  depicted  in  a  stained 
glass  window.  "I  have  dreamed  for  a  long  time  of 
the  bleeding  youth,"  wrote  the  Italian  poet,  "trans- 
figured in  the  Christian  myth,  like  the  beautiful 
wounded  god  mourned  by  the  women  of  Byblus  be- 
fore the  catafalque  of  ebony  and  purple,  in  the  vernal 
equinox.  I  had  chosen  this  line  from  a  verse  of 
Veronica  Gambara,  the  great  Italian  poetess  of  the 
Renaissance:  'He  that  loves  me  most,  wounds  me.' 
My  mystery  play  is  a  development  of  this  theme. 
The  saint,  holding  fast  the  laurel  at  the  hour  of 
execution,  said  to  the  archers  of  Emesa: 
7  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  you, 

lie  tliat  wounds  me  the  more  deeply,  the  more 
deeply  loves  me.'  " 
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Seventh  Program 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  JULY  17,  at  8:30 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 

Excerpts  (Act  I)  from  "Le  Martyre  de  Saint-Sebastien" 
(Mystery  Play  by  Gabriele  d'Annunzio) 

Prelude:  The  Court  of  the  Lilies 
Dance  of  Ecstasy  and  Finale 

"Les  Djinns,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

"La  Mer,"  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques 

I.     De  l'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 

II.     Jeux  de  vagues 

III.     Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 

INTERMISSION 

Symphony  in  D  minor 


I.     Lento;  Allegro  non  troppo 
II.     Allegretto 
III.     Allegro  non  troppo 


Soloist  ....  VERA  FRANCESCHI 
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Your  Time  Is  Our  Time 

At  The  Connecticut  Yankee,  a  new  store 
in  an  old  house  on  the  Sharon  Green. 

SPORTSWEAR  <k  EXCLUSIVE  HANDCRAFTS 

TOYS  &  COSTUME  JEWELRY  &  HATS 

COSMETICS   *   GOURMET  FOODS 


A  Town  &  Country  Store 

Route  41 

SHARON,  CONNECTICUT 


Hilda  &  Eben  Whitman 


Open  from  10  to  6    ' 


******* 


******** 


four  e#mv£ys 


Enjoy  a  leisurely,  picturesque  drive  to  historic 
Old  Bennington.  Relax  and  dine  in  a  setting  of 
gracious  Colonial  charm. 

Open  12  to  12  Every  Day 

LUNCHEON  12-4  DINNER  5-10:30 

Cocktails  till  Midnight 

ON  ROUTE  7  [route" 

OLD  BENNINGTON,  VT.    l^. 


Debussy  has  introduced  each  act,  or  "mansion" 
(according  to  an  antique  terminology)  by  a  prelude. 
The  introduction  to  the  final  act  becomes  an  "inter- 
lude," because  it  follows  without  break  upon  the 
fourth  (the  scene  of  the  laurel  grove).  He  has 
introduced  choral  passages  freely  through  the  score, 
and  to  the  divine  commentaries  of  the  groups  are 
added  single  celestial  voices,  for  soprano  except  in 
the  case  of  the  two  brothers,  the  martyrs  of  the  first 
act,  these  parts  being  sung  by  contraltos.  The 
orchestra  makes  little  use  of  the  strings  save  for 
reinforcement  or  a.  background  of  tremolo  chords. 
Analysts  speak  of  a  distinct  use  of  Gregorian  modes, 
which  antique  flavor  is  mated  with  a  touch  of 
Oriental  melody,  in  keeping  with  the  decidedly 
Eastern  influence  which  was  found  in  the  court  and 
the  civilization  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  days  of 
Diocletian. 


"Les  Djinns,"  Symphonic  Poem  for 
Piano  and  Orchestra 

Cesar  Franck 

Born  in  Liege,  December  10,  1822;  died  in  Paris, 
November  8,  1890 

Franck  composed  Les  Djinns  in  1884.  He  wrote 
it  at  Quincy  during  the  summer  of  that  year  at  the 
request  of  the  pianist  Caroline  Montigny-Remaury 
(Mme.  de  Serres),  who  nevertheless  never  per- 
formed it.  The  first  performance  was  at  a  Colonne 
concert  in  Paris  March  15,  1885,  when  the  pianist 
was  Louis  Diemer.  This  was  Franck's  first  notable 
work  for  the  piano,  although  he  had  studied  to  be- 
come a  pianist  in  his  student  years.  (His  Variations 
Symphoniques  was  to  be  composed  in  the  following 
year).  D'Indy  makes  much  of  Franck's  treatment 
of  the  piano  style  which  he  considered  to  have  made 
no  progress  since  Beethoven.  He  commended  the 
use  of  the  piano  in  this  work  as  interwoven  with 
the  orchestral  writing  at  a  time  when  such  com- 
posers as  Liszt  were  treating  it  as  a  purely  virtuoso 
instrument.  Indeed  d'Indy  later  showed  his  admira- 
tion by  his  own  Symphony  on  a  Mountain  Air* 


*  Philip  Hale,  in  his  notes  upon  this  work,  quoted 
d'Indy's  remark  that  the  piano  had  lost  after  Beethoven  its 
"true  patent  of  nobility  and  was  destined,  artistically 
speaking,  to  a  sterile  decadence."  "How  about  Chopin, 
M.  d'Indy?"  added  Mr.  Hale.  This  editor,  who  was  no 
great  lover  of  Brahms,  might  have  mentioned  that  com- 
poser's two  piano  concertos,  in  which  the  integration  of 
the  piano  in  an  orchestral  score  is  not  negligible. 
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lupAO    of  BERMUDA 

Walker  Street,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Present  a  new  and  enlarged  collection  of  their  inimitable 
clothes  for  men  and  women.  Open  daily  (except  Sunday), 
from  9:30  to  5:30,  and  on  Thursdays  until  9:00  P.M. 
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Les  Djinns  was  inspired  by  the  poem  of  that 
name  by  Victor  Hugo,  the  poem  which  by  its  special 
character  is  often  used  as  an  exercise  in  declamation. 
Its  form  has  been  described  as  a  poetic  "lozenge"  in 
that  the  verses  begin  with  two-syllable  lines  softly 
spoken,  increase  verse  by  verse  to  a  length  of  eight 
syllables,  and  are  gradually  reduced  to  the  original 
brevity.     It  begins: 

Murs,  ville,  Town,  tower, 

Et  port,  And  shore, 

Asile  Refuge 

De  mort,  Of  death, 

Mer  grise  Waves  gray  — 

Ou  brise  Where  play 

La  brise,  Winds  gay  — 

Tout  dort.  All  asleep. 

The  poem  ends  in  a  monosyllabic  evanescence  as  the 
legendary  creatures  of  the  East  disappear  in  the 
distance.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Franck  followed 
this  plan  strictly  in  a  musical  sense,  although  it 
begins  pianissimo,  reaches  a  large  sonority,  and  ends 
as  it  began. 

The  jinn  (singular:  jinnee  or  genie)  were  char- 
acters in  Arabian  mythology  referred  to  in  the 
Koran  as  created  by  Allah  from  fire  without  smoke. 
They  sometimes  resembled  human  beings,  sometimes 
animals.  They  also  had  the  human  properties  of 
propagation  and  mortality.  Most  familiar  in  the 
western  world  as  creatures  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
they  become  invisible  at  will  and  are  bound  to  serve 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  FINEST  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  MUSIC  HOUSE 

SHEET      MUSIC        •        RECORDS        •        ALBUMS 


•  Literature  and  Study  Books 

•  Excellent  stock  of  small  scores 

•  Organs 


•  Instruments 

•  Musical   Gifts 

•  Pianos 


We  Mail  Everywhere 
16  BOYLSTON  STREET  •  BOSTON   16 

MAPLE    GROVE 

Vermont's  finest 
Maple  Confections 

On  display  and  sale  at  the 

TANGLEWOOD  REFRESHMENT  CENTER 
and  the 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  STORE 


When  in  Vermont,  come  see  us! 

MAPLE  GROVE,  Inc. 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont 
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zAbout  the 
"Berkshire  Hills 


AT  every  season  of  the  year 
in  the  beautiful  Berkshires, 
you  will  find  a  wide  variety  of 
things  to  do,  places  to  go,  sights 
to  see.  In  the  Fall,  Berkshire 
foliage  attracts  thousands  of 
people  who  come  to  enjoy  the 
unsurpassed  spectacle  of  Na- 
ture's brilliant  and  breath-taking 
array  of  colors. 

Traditional  Berkshire  Hills 
hospitality  is  quickly  evident 
when  you  stop  at  one  of  our 
many  fine  hotels,  inns,  motels  or 
guest  houses.  You'll  always 
enjoy  the  touch  of  friendly 
cordiality ! 

And  for  year  'round  good  liv- 
ing, a  place  to  build,  work  or 
play,  hundreds  of  good  folks 
who  were  formerly  seasonal  vis- 
itors have  chosen  the  Berkshire 
Hills  as  a  permanent  residence. 

For  further  details  about  the 
region,  our  list  of  real  estate 
agents,  and  information  on 
places  to  stay  write: 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS 
CONFERENCE 

County  Courthouse 
Pittsfield  30,  Mass. 
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a  master  god,  a  race  of  kings  named  Sulayman  who 
were  supposed  to  have  built  the  pyramids.  There 
were  both  beneficent  and  evil  jinn  varying  between 
extremes  of  beauty  and  ugliness.  Hugo,  of  course, 
describes  the  evil  variety  who  approach  in  a  throng 
with  fearful  cries  inspiring  terror  on  all  sides. 


VERA  FRANCESCHI  was  born  in  San  Francisco  in 
1926.  She  was  educated  at  the  Santa  Cecilia  Academy  in 
Rome  and  later  attended  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music 
in  New  York  City.  Her  piano  teachers  have  included 
Carlo  Zecchi,  Alfredo  Casella,  Harold  Bauer,  and  Carl 
Friedberg.  She  made  her  concert  debut  in  Europe,  played 
in  San  Francisco  under  Mr.  Monteux's  direction  and  has 
later   toured   America   and   Europe. 


"The  Sea"   (Three  Orchestral 
Sketches) 

Claude  Debussy 

Bom    in    Saint-Germain    (Seine-et-Oise),    France,    August 

22,  1862;   died  in  Paris,  March  25,  1918 

It  was  in  the  years  1903-05  that  Debussy  composed  "La 
Mer."  It  was  first  performed  at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux 
in  Paris,  October  15,  1905.  The  first  performance  in  the 
United  States  was  at  the  Boston  Sy'mphony  concerts  on 
March  2,  1907,  Dr.  Karl  Muck  conductor. 

When  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer:  Trois  Es- 
quisses  Symphonic/ ties ,"  he  was  secure  in  his  fame, 
the  most  argued  composer  in  France,  and,  to  his 
annoyance,  the  most  imitated.     "L'Apres-midi  d'un 
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MAKERS  OF   HIGH   GRADE   BOEHM   FLUTES 


12  PIEDMONT  ST. 


BOSTON  16.  MASS. 


THE   Tone   Heard  'Round  the   World' 
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Fan  tie"  of  1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were 
almost  classics,  and  the  first  performance  of  "Pelleas 
ct  Melisande"  was  a  recent  event  (1902).  Piano, 
chamber  works,  songs  were  to  follow  "La  Mer" 
with  some  regularity;  of  larger  works  the  three  or- 
chestral "linages"  were  to  occupy  him  for  the  next 
six  years.  " Le  Martyre  cie  St.  Sebastien"  was 
written  in   1911;  "Jenx"  in  1912. 

In  a  preliminary  draft*  of  "La  Mer,"  Debussy 
labeled  the  first  movement  "Mer  Belle  aux  lies 
Sanguinaires" ;  he  was  attracted  probably  by  the 
sound  of  the  words,  for  he  was  not  familiar  with 
Corsican  scenery.  The  title  "Jeux  de  I' agues"  he 
kept;  the  finale  was  originally  headed  "Le  Vent 
fait  danser  la  mer." 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for 
the  sea:  he  frequently  visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke 
and  wrote  with  constant  enthusiasm  about  "my  old 
friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beautiful." 
He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  Cannes,  where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It 
is  worth  noting,  however,  that  Debussy  did  not  seek 
the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  "La  Mer." 
His  score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but 
most  of  it  was  written  in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he 
chose,  if  the  report  of  a  chance  remark  is  trust- 
worthy, "because  the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated 
him  to  such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative 
faculties."  When  he  went  to  the  country  in  the 
summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the  completion 
of  "La  Mer,"  it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of 
Burgundy,  whence  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre 
Messager  (September  12)  :  "You  may  not  know 
that  I  was  destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it 
was  only  quite  by  chance  that  fate  led  me  in  another 
direction.  But  I  have  always  retained  a  passionate 
love  for  her  [the  sea].  You  will  say  that  the  Ocean 
does  not  exactly  wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides  — 
and  my  seascapes  might  be  studio  landscapes;  but  I 
have  an  endless  store  of  memories,  and  to  my  mind 
they  are  worth  more  than  the  reality,  whose  beauty 
often  deadens  thought." 


*  This  draft,  dated  "Sunday,  March  5  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,"  is  in  present  possession  of  the  Eastman  School 
of  Music  at  Rochester. 
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Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  con- 
sistent with  his  cultivation  of  a  set  and  conscious 
style,  may  have  drawn  him  from  salty  actuality  to 

tbe  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced  sym- 
metry of  Hokusai's  "The  Wave."  In  any  case,  he 
had  the  famous  print  reproduced  upon  the  cover  of 
his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese  art  tempted  him  to 
purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were  a 
strain  upon  his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  "Poissons 
d'or,"  of  1907,  was  named  from  a  piece  of  lacquer 
in  his  possession.  A  theme  for  brass,  also  in  the 
opening  sketch,  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  final 
peroration.  Music  to  set  the  imagination  aflame,  it 
induced  from  the  pen  of  Lawrence  Gilman  one  of 
his  most  evocative  word  pictures: 

"Debussy  had  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would 
have  called  'a  solitary  and  retired  imagination.'  So, 
when  he  essays  to  depict  in  his  music  such  things  as 
dawn  and  noon  at  sea,  sport  of  the  waves,  gales  and 
surges  and  far  horizons,  he  is  less  the  poet  and 
painter  than  the  spiritual  mystic.  It  is  not  chiefly 
of  those  aspects  of  winds  and  waters  that  he  is 
telling  us,  but  of  the  changing  phases  of  a  sea  of 
dreams,  a  chimerical  sea,  a  thing  of  strange  visions 
and  stranger  voices,  of  fantastic  colors  and  incal- 
culable winds  —  a  phantasmagoria  of  the  spirit,  rife 
with  evanescent  shapes  and  presences  that  are  at 
times  sunlit  and  dazzling.  It  is  a  spectacle  perceived 
as  in  a  trance,  vaguely  yet  rhapsodically.  There  is 
a  sea  which  has  its  shifting  and  lucent  surfaces, 
which  even  shimmers  and  traditionally  mocks.  But 
it  is  a  sea  that  is  shut  away  from  too  curious  an 
inspection,  to  whose  murmurs  or  imperious  command 
not  many  have  wished  or  needed  to  pay  heed. 

"Yet,  beneath  these  elusive  and  mysterious  over- 
tones, the  reality  of  the  living  sea  persists:  the  im- 
memorial fascination  lures  and  enthralls  and  ter- 
rifies; so  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that 
the  two  are,  after  all,  identical  —  the  ocean  that 
seems  an  actuality  of  wet  winds  and  tossing  spray 
and  inexorable  depths  and  reaches,  and  that  un- 
charted and  haunted  and  incredible  sea  which  opens 
before  the  magic  casements  of  the  dreaming  mind." 


JACOB'S  PILLOW 
DANCE  FESTIVAL 

ren   Weeks  —  July  2nd-Sept.  4rli 

Famous  Stars  and  Companies 

I'el.:  T.ee  745    •    Write:  Box  87,  Lee,  Mass. 

ANTIQUES    SHOW 

TOWN  HALL       •       LENOX,  MASS. 
July  30th  thru  August   14th 

(Closed  Sundays) 
DAILY  from   11   A.M.  to   10  P.M. 


Symphony  in  D  Minor 

Cesar  Franck 

Born  in  Liege,  Belgium,  December  10,  1822;  died  in  Paris, 
November  8,   1890 

The  Symphony  of  Cesar  Franck  had  its  first  performance 
by  the  Conservatoire  Orchestra  of  Paris,  February  17,  1889. 

"One  autumn  evening  in  1888,"  wrote  Guy 
Ropartz,  devout  disciple  of  Franck,  "I  went  to  pay 
the  master  a  visit  at  the  beginning  of  vacation  time. 
'Have  you  been  working?'  I  inquired.  'Yes,'  was 
Franck's  reply,  'and  I  think  that  you  will  be  pleased 
with  the  result.'  He  had  just  completed  the  Sym- 
phony in  1),  and  he  kindly  played  it  through  to  me 
on  the  piano.*  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression 
made  upon  me  by  that  first  hearing." 

The  first  performance,  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
when  the  members  of  the  orchestra  were  opposed  to 
it,  the  subscribers  bewildered,  and  some  of  Franck's 
colleagues  spitefully  critical,  has  been  described  with 
gusto  by  d'Indy  in  his  much  quoted  book,  the  bible 
of  the  Franck  movement. 

It  is  not  hard  to  sympathize  with  the  state  of  mind 
of  Franck's  devoted  circle,  who  beheld  so  clearly 
the  flame  of  his  genius,  while  the  world  ignored  and 
passed  it  by.  They  were  naturally  incensed  by  the 
inexplicable  hostility  of  some  of  Franck's  fellow  pro- 
fessors at  the  Conservatoire,  and  moved  to  winged 
words  in  behalf  of  their  lovable  " inattre,"  who,  ab- 
sorbed and  serene  in  his  work,  never  looked  for  either 
performance  or  applause  —  was  naively  delighted 
when  those  blessings  sparingly  descended  upon  him. 
But  the  impatience  of  the  Franck  disciples  extended, 
less  reasonably,  to  the  public  which  allowed  him  to 
die  before  awaking  to  the  urgent  beauty  of  his  art. 
Ropartz,  for  instance,  tried  to  console  himself  with 
the  philosophical  reflection:  "All  true  creators  must 
be  in  advance  of  their  time  and  must  of  necessity  be 
misunderstood  by  their  contemporaries:  Cesar 
Franck  was  no  more  of  an  exception  to  this  rule 
than  other  great  musicians  have  been ;  like  them,  he 
was  misunderstood."  A  study  of  the  dates  and  per- 
formances, which  d'Indy  himself  has  listed,  tends  to 
exonerate  the  much  berated  general  public,  which 
has  been  known  to  respond  to  new  music  with  toler- 
able promptness,  when  they  are  permitted  to  hear 
it  even  adequately  presented.  The  performances  of 
Franck's  music  while  the  composer  lived  were  patchy 
and  far  between. 


*  DTnclv    lists   the    Svmphonv   as   having   been   begun    in 
1886. 


*    LITTLE  CINEMA  K'LSs       * 

SIXTH  SEASON 

The  Finest  of  Foreign  &  American  Films 

Wednesdays  thru  Fridays  8:15  P.M.   Saturdays  at  7  and  9  P.M. 
(Some    programs   run   a    full   week) 

No  popcorn,  no  previews   -   Always  cool  and  comfortable 
*  THE   BERKSHIRE   MUSEUM,   Pittsfield,   Mass.  * 
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mm  if  A  short,  beautiful  drive 

KM  thru    the   Berkshires 

Lobster   Pie,   Treadway   Inn   Style 

Brook  Trout  •   Steak  •  Guinea  Hen 

Distinguished   Wine   Cellar 

FOOD  SERVED  ALL  DAY 


Recommended  by  Gourmet  and  Duncan  Hines 

The  first  of  15  JieadwOU  IftflS  located  ii 
New   England,   New   York   State   and   Florida 
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OPEN  EVERY  DAY 

Recommended  by 

A. A. A.,  Gourmet  &  Duncan  Hines 
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AT  THE  END  OF  A  PERFECT  DAY 
ON  ROUTE  44 
Between  Canaan  &  Norfolk,  Connecticut 
Telephone  Taylor  4-7495 


Through  almost  all  of  his  life,  Paris  was  not 
even  aware  of  Franck.  Those  who  knew  him  casu- 
ally or  by  sight  must  have  looked  upon  him  simply 
as  a  mild  little  organist*  and  teacher  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, who  wrote  unperformed  oratories  and 
operas  in  his  spare  time.  And  such  indeed  he  was. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  Franck  gave  the  world 
little  opportunity  for  more  than  posthumous  recog- 
nition —  and  not  so  much  because  this  most  self- 
effacing  of  composers  never  pushed  his  cause,  as 
because  his  genius  ripened  so  late.  When  he  had 
reached  fifty-seven  there  was  nothing  in  his  consid- 
erable output  (with  the  possible  exception  of  La 
Redemption  or  Les  Eolides)  which  time  has  proved 
to  be  of  any  great  importance.  Les  Beatitudes, 
which  he  completed  in  that  year  (1879)  had  neither 
a  full  nor  a  clear  performance  until  three  years  after 
his  death,  when,  according  to  d'Indy,  "the  effect  was 
overwhelming,  and  henceforth  the  name  of  Franck 
was  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  glory,  destined  to  grow 
brighter  as  time  went  on."  The  masterpieces  — 
Psyche,  the  Symphony,  the  String  Quartet,  the 
Violin  Sonata,  the  Three  Organ  Chorales,  all  came 
within  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  and  the  Sym- 
phony —  that  most  enduring  monument  of  Franck's 
genius,    was   first   performed   some   twenty   months 


*  d'Indy  pours  just  derision  upon  the  ministry  who,  as 
late  as  August,  1885,  awarded  the  ribbon  of  Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  to  "Franck  (Cesar  Auguste),  pro- 
fessor of  organ." 


FOLK  AND  JAZZ  ROUNDTABLE 

AUGUST  15  to  SEPTEMBER  6 

For  the  fifth  year  jazz  and  folk  musicians,  anthropologists 
folklorists  and  musicologists  will  gather  at  Music  Inn  to 
perform,  lecture  —  and  argue  .  .  .  MARSHALL  STEARNS, 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Jazz  Studies,  will  direct  the  three 
weeks'  activities  ...  he  was  recently  articled  in  N.  Y. 
Tribune's  THIS  WEEK  under  the  heading  "THE  JAZZ 
SCHOLAR"  (teaches  Chaucer  at  Hunter  —  Jazz  Studies  at 
New  York  University)  .  .  .  First  week  of  Roundtable  on 
European  and  Negro  folk  music  will  have  on  hand  poet 
LANGSTON  HUGHES  for  opinion  and  enlightenment  .  .  . 
From  Atlanta,  Georgia,  WILLIS  JAMES,  world  authority  on 
Negro  hollers,  shouts  and  cries,  is  bringing  newly  gathered 
examples  .  .  .  GEOFFREY  HOLDER,  up  from  Trinidad,  is 
planning  the  second  week's  program  of  Caribbean  music, 
from  steel  drums  to  island  dances  ...  an  exhibition  of  his 
paintings   and   photography,  too. 

HAROLD  COURLANDER,  co-editor  of  Ethnic  Folkways 
Records,  is  back  from  Europe.  Key  man  in  last  year's 
Caribbean  program,  he  will  probably  be  present  for  part  of 
the  time  .  .  .  ARTHUR  ALBERTS,  returning  soon  from  Africa, 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  ROUNDTABLE  .  .  .  the 
premiere  of  his  Gold  Coast  recordings  was  a  highlight  of 
the  1950  program  .  .  .  NAT  HENTOFF,  editor  of  Downbeat 
will  be  present  to  help  weave  all  threads  together.  RUDI 
BLESH  of  the  russet  beard,  top  jazz  historian,  will  defend 
the  jazz  primitives  .  .  .  may  be  expected  to  tangle  with 
hirsute  AL  COLLINS  of  WNEW  .  .  .  Semanticist  S.  I. 
HAYAKAWA  includes  jazz  jargon  and  blues  among  his 
lore,  and  is  a  preferred  accompanist  to  MAMA  YANCEY 
.  .  .  HENRY  COWELL,  extreme  modernist  in  music  and 
perambulating  encyclopedia  of  information  on  world  music 
will  join  with  TREMAINE  McDOWELL,  head  of  Minnesota 
University's  Dept.  of  American  Studies,  in  relating  this  to  that. 
Instrumentalists,  singers,  dancers  usually  outnumber  professors 
about  eight  to  one  .  .  . 

LOUIS  ARMSTRONG,  speaking  on  the  Roundtable  at 
Music  Inn  said  ".  .  they're  doing  wonderful  things  for  jazz 
up   there    .    .   they're    really   helping    make   music  history  .    ." 


WRITE  MUSIC  INN.  LENOX.  MASS..  OR 
PHONE    LENOX   695    FOR   INFORMATION 
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Eighth  Program 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  JULY  18,  at  2:30 


Debussy 


Copland 


"Iberia,"  "Image"  for  Orchestra,  No.  1 


Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 


INTERMISSION 


Berlioz 


Fantastic  Symphony,  Op.  14A 


I.     Reveries,  Passions 

Largo:  Allegro  agitato  e  appassionato  assai 

II.     A  Ball 

Waltz:  Allegro  non  troppo 

III.  Scene  in  the  Meadows 

Adagio 

IV.  March  to  the  Scaffold 

Allegretto  non  troppo 

V.     Dream  of  a  Witches'  Sabbath 
Larghetto:  Allegro 


Soloist  .  .  .  LEO  SMIT 


BALDWIN      PIANO 


RCA     VICTOR      RECORDS 
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before  his  death.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  musi- 
cians rallied  to  the  masterly  new  scores  as  soon  as 
they  appeared,  and  lost  no  time  in  spreading  the 
gospel  of  Franck  —  a  gospel  which  was  readily 
apprehended.  Ysaye  played  the  Violin  Sonata  (ded- 
icated to  him)  in  town  after  town;  the  Quartet  was 
performed  at  the  Salle  Pleyel  by  the  Societe  Nation- 
ale  de  Musiquc  (April  19,  1890),  and  the  whole 
audience,  so  we  are  told,  rose  to  applaud  the  com- 
poser. And  after  Franck's  death,  his  music,  aided 
(or  hindered)  by  the  zealous  pronouncements  of  the 
militant  school  which  had  grown  at  his  feet,  made 
its  way  increasingly  to  popular  favor. 


►♦♦- 


Eighth    'Program 


"Iberia 


n 


"Images,"  for  Orchestra 
No.  2 


Claude  Derussy 

Born  in   St.  Germain    (Seine-et-Oise),   France,  August  22, 

1862;  died  in  Paris,  March  25,  1918 

Debussy  completed  the  "Rondes  de  Printemps"  in  1909, 
■•Iberia"  'in  1910,  and  "Gigues"  in  1912.  The  three 
"Images"  as  published  bore  numbers  in  reverse  order. 

"Iberia"  was  first  performed  by  Gabriel  Pierne  at  a 
(olonne  concert  in  Paris,  February  20',  1910. 

Debussy  wrote  to  Durand,  his  publisher,  on  May 
16,  1905,  of  his  plan  to  compose  a  set  of  "Images" 
(a  conveniently  noncommittal  title)  for  two  pianos, 
to  be  called  I.  "Gigues  Tristes,"  II.  "Iberia,"  III. 
"Vaises  (  })"  Before  long  the  project  had  become 
an  orchestral  one,  and  the  questioned  "Vaises"  had 
been  dropped.     The  two  orchestral  pieces  were  ex- 


SAMMY  VINCENT 
MUSIC  CENTER 

23    North   Street,    Pittsfield 
BERKSHIRE'S  LARGEST  MUSIC  CENTER 


pected  for  the  summer  of  1906.  They  were  not 
forthcoming.  The  musician  who  could  once  linger 
over  his  scores  at  will,  rewriting,  refining,  repolish- 
ing,  while  the  world  cared  little,  was  now  the 
famous  composer  of  "Pelleas."  Publishers,  orches- 
tras, were  at  his  doorstep,  expectant,  insistent,  men- 
tioning dates.  Debussy  was  still  unhurried,  reluc- 
tant to  give  to  his  publisher  a  score  which  might 
still  be  bettered.  He  wrote  to  Durand  in  August 
of  1906:  "1  have  before  me  three  different  endings 
for  'Iberia' ;  shall  I  toss  a  coin  —  or  seek  a  fourth?" 
To  Durand,  July  17,  1907:  "Don't  hold  it  against 
me  that  I  am  behind  ;  I  am  working  like  a  laborer  — 
and  making  some  progress,  in  spite  of  terrible  and 
tiring  setbacks!"  Two  months  later  he  promises 
that  "Iberia"  will  be  ready  as  soon  as  the  "Rondes 
de  Printemps,"  the  third  of  the  "Images"  is  "right 
and  as  I  wish  it."  By  Christmas  of  1908,  the  first 
full  draft  of  "Iberia"  was  completed,  but  the  com- 
poser was  by  that  time  involved  in  a  project  for  an 
opera  on  Poe's  "Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,"  imme- 
diately followed  by  another  operatic  project  which, 
like  the  first,  came  to  nothing:  "The  Devil  in  the 
Belfry." 

The  movements  are  as  follows : 

I.  "Par  les  rues  et  par  les  chemins"  ("In  the 
streets  and  byways").  Assez  anime  (dans  un 
rhythme  alertc  mais  precis). 

II.  "Les  parfums  de  la  unit"  ("The  fragrance 
of  the  night").     Lent  et  revcur. 

III.  " Lc  matin  d' un  jour  de  fete"  ("The  morn- 
ing of  a  festival  day").  Dans  un  rhythme  de 
marche  lointaine,  alertc  et  joycusc. 

There  was  a  considerable  expression  of  dissatis- 
faction with  "Iberia"  in  Paris,  when  it  was  first 
heard.  "Half  the  house  applauded  furiously,"  re- 
ported a  newspaper  correspondent,  "whereupon 
hisses  and  cat  calls  came  from  the  other  half.  I 
think  the  audience  was  about  equally  divided." 
There  was  also  much  critical  disfavor,  while  certain 
individuals  pronounced  roundly  in  favor  of  "Iberia." 
Since  time  has  vindicated  the  piece,  two  of  these 
early  champions,  not  without  subsequent  achieve- 
ment of  their  own,  may  be  quoted  here  to  their 
credit.  They  are  Manuel  de  Falla  and  Maurice 
Ravel. 


Records      •       Radios      •      Television       •       Baldwin   Pianos 

NEW    ENGLAND   CONSERVATORY    OF    MUSIC 

Harrison  Keller,  President 

Faculty  of  the  Conservatory  includes  the  following  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

DORIOT  ANTHONY 

RICHARD   rSURGIN 
[OSEPH  DE  PASQUALE 
"I.ORN A  COOKE  DE  VARON 
CASTON   DUFRESNE 
GEORGES  FOUREL 


1ERNAND  GILLET 
BORIS     GOLDOVSKY 
ALFRED  KRIPS 
SAMUEL  MAYES 

ROSARIO  MAZZEO 
GEORGES  MOLEVX 

I  In   leave  summer   1954. 


WILLEM  VALKENIER 
ROGER   VOISIN 
SHERMAN  WALT 
FELIX  WOLFES 
ALFRED  ZIGHERA 
ISERNARD  ZIGHERA 


For  full  information  write  the  Dean,  290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Spanish  composer  wrote  in  an  article  printed 
in  the  Chesterian: 

"The  echoes  from  the  villages,  a  kind  of  sevillana 
—  the  generic  theme  of  the  work  —  which  seems  to 
Moat  in  a  clear  atmosphere  of  scintillating  light;  the 
intoxicating  spell  of  Andalusian  nights,  the  festive 
gaiety  of  a  people  dancing  to  the  joyous  strains  of 
a  banda  of  guitars  and  bandurrias  ...  all  this 
whirls  in  the  air,  approaches  and  recedes,  and  our 
imagination  is  continually  kept  awake  and  dazzled 
by  the  power  of  an  intensely  expressive  and  richly 
varied  music.   .   .   ."* 


*  Falla  further  states  that  Debussy  thus  pointed  the  way 
to  Albeniz  towards  the  use  of  the  fundamental  elements  of 
popular  music,  rather  than  folk-tunes  as  such.  Vallas 
points  out  that  the  first  part  of  Albeniz's  "Iberia"  suite 
appeared  as  early  as  1906,  and  was  well  known  to  Debussy, 
who  delighted  in  it  and  often  played  it.  The  last  part  or 
the  "Iberia"  of  Albeniz  appeared  in  1909,  at  which  time 
its  composer  probably  knew  nothing  of  Debussy's  score. 
Debussy  was  thus  evidently  indebted  to  Albeniz,  for  he 
never  made  the  visit  to  Spain  which  could  have  given  him 
material  at  first  hand.  The  ''realism"  which  many  have 
found  in  Debussy's  "Iberia"  was  not  of  this  sort. 


Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

Aaron  Copland 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  November  14,  1900 

This  Concerto  was  composed  at  the  suggestion  of  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  between  January  and  November,  1926.  Mr. 
Copland  completed  it  in  New  York  City,  after  working 
upon  it  during  the  summer  at  Guethary,  "a  Basque  village 
in  France.  The  Concerto  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
when  Dr.  Koussevitzkv  presented  it  at  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  concerts  on  January  28,   1927. 


VISIT    THE 

TANGLEWOOD     MUSIC 
STORE 

(near  the  main  gate) 


Tanglewood  Pictorial   Booklet  -  50^ 

Souvenirs  of  Tanglewood:  A  large  assortment  of  books 
on  music.  Recordings  and  miniature  scores,  including 
works  given  at  the  Festival  concerts.  Also,  postcards, 
films,  etc. 

rai    I  b\  ilw  Boston   S":  mphony  Orche 


RCA    VICTOR  RECORDS 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 

Beethoven     Symphony  No.  7,  Symphony  No.  1 

Berlioz     "Romeo  and  Juliet"   (complete) 

Brahms     Symphony  No.  4 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Soloist,  Artur  Rubinstein) 

Bruch     Violin  Concerto  No.  1   (Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin) 

Handel     Water  Music 

Haydn  Symphonies  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll"),  No.  104 
("London") 

Honegger     Symphony  No.  5 

Roussel   "Bacchus  and  Ariane" 

Schubert     Symphony  No.  2 

Schumann     Symphony  No.  1,  Overture,  "Genoveva" 

Strauss     "Don  Quixote"  (Soloist,  Gregor  Piaticorsky  ) 

Tchaikovsky    Violin  Concerto  (Soloist,  Nathan  Milstein) 

ALBUM :  Ravel,  "Rapsodie  Espagnole,"  "La  Valse"  ;  Over- 
tures, Berlioz,  "Beatrice  and  Benedick";  Lalo,  "Le  Roi 
d'Ys"  ;  Saint-Saens,  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Bach     Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.   1   and  6,  Suites  No.   1 

and  4 
Beethoven     Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  and  9 
Brahms     Symphony  No.  3,  in  F 

Haydn    Symphonies  No.  92,  in  G,  "Oxford"  ;  94,  "Surprise" 
Khat( haturian    Piano  Concerto  (Soloist,  William  Kapell) 
Copland     "Appalachian  Spring" 
Mendelssohn     Symphony  No.  4,  "Italian" 
Mozart     Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 

Serenade  No.  10,  in  B-Flat,  K.  361 

Symphonies  K.  425,  "Linz"  ;  E-Flat,  K.  543 
Prokofieff     Violin  Concerto  No.  2   (Soloist,  Heifetz) 

Symphony  No.  5 

Peter  and  the  Wolf  (Narrator,  Eleanor  Roosevelt) 
Ravel     Bolero 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye  Suite 
Schubert     Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Unfinished" 
Tchaikovsky     Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48 

Symphonies  Nos.  4  and  5 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 

Sibelius     Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43,  R.  Strauss    Don 
Juan,  Op.  20',  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of 
Leonard  Bernstein 

Stravinsky     "L'Histoire  du  Soldat," 
Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  MoNTEUX 

Liszt     "Les  Preludes" 

Mozart     Piano  Concertos  (No.  12,  K.  414,  No.  18,  K.  456) 

(Soloist,  Lili  Kraus) 
Scriabin     "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy" 
Stravinsky     "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above   recordings   are  available   on   both    Long   Play    (33    1/3 
r.]j.m.)   and  45  r.p.m. 

Also  many  recordings  by  the  BOSTON  POPS 
ORCHESTRA,  ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor. 


■  ■*■  A  A   A. 
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When  Mr.  Copland  performed  this  work  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  it  for  these  programs : 

Though  played  without  interruption,  the  Concerto 
is  really  divided  into  two  contrasted  parts,  which  are 
linked  thematically.  The  first  is  a  slow,  lyric  sec- 
tion, the  second  a  fast  rhythmic  one. 

A  short  orchestral  introduction  announces  the 
principal  thematic  material.  The  piano  enters 
quietly  and  improvises  around  this  for  a  short  space, 
then  the  principal  theme  is  sung  by  a  flute  and 
clarinet  in  unison  over  an  accompaniment  of  muted 
strings.  This  main  idea  recurs  twice  during  the 
course  of  the  movement  —  once  in  the  piano  with 
imitations  by  the  wood-wTind  and  French  horns,  and 
later  in  triple  canon  in  the  strings,  mounting  to  a 
sonorous  climax. 

A  few  transitional  measures  lead  directly  to  the 
second  part  which,  roughly  speaking,  is  in  sonata 
form  without  recapitulation.  The  first  theme,  an- 
nounced immediately  by  the  solo  piano,  is  consider- 
ably extended  and  developed  before  the  second  idea 
is  introduced  by  a  soprano  saxophone.  The  develop- 
ment, based  entirely  on  these  two  themes,  contains 
a  short  piano  cadenza  presenting  difficulties  of  a 
rhythmic  nature.  Before  the  end,  a  part  of  the  first 
movement  is  recalled.  This  is  followed  by  a  brief 
coda. 


LEO  SMIT  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1921.  He 
studied  piano  with  Mme.  Isabelle  Vengerova  at  the  Curtis 
Institute    at    Philadelphia    and    composition    with    Nicolas 


Nabokov.  Fellowships  enabled  him  to  spend  two  years  in 
Rome,  where  he  composed  his  Overture  "The  Parcae,"  per- 
formed by  this  orchestra.  Last  season  he  was  given  the 
Horblit  Award. 
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Fantastic  Symphony 
(Symphonie  Fantastique),  Op. 

Hector  Berlioz 

Born    in    Cote    Saint-Andre    (Isere),   December    11,    1803; 
died  in  Paris,  March  8,  1869 


The  Symphony,  composed  in  1830,  had  its  first  perform- 
ance December  5  of  that  year  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris, 
Habeneck  conducting. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  explain  that 
extraordinary  musical  apparition  of  1830,  the  Sym- 
phonie Fantastique.  Berlioz  himself  was  explicit, 
writing  of  the  "Episode  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist" 
which  included  this  and  Lelio  as  "the  history  of  my 
love  for  Miss  Smithson,  my  anguish  and  my  distress- 
ing dreams."  This  in  his  Memoirs;  but  he  also 
wrote  there:  "It  was  while  I  was  still  strongly 
under  the  influence  of  Goethe's  poem  [Faust]  that 
I  wrote  my  Symphonie  Fantastique/' 

Yet  the  "Episode"  cannot  be  put  down  simply  as 
a  sort  of  lover's  confession  in  music,  nor  its  first  part 
as  a  "Faust"  symphony.  In  1830,  Berlioz  had  never 
talked  to  Miss  Smithson.  He  was  what  would  now 
be  called  a  "fan"  of  the  famous  Irish  actress,  for 
she  scarcely  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  obscure 
and  perhaps  crazy  young  French  composer  who  did 
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not  even  speak  her  language.  Her  image  was 
blended  in  the  thoughts  of  the  entranced  artist  with 
the  parts  in  which  he  beheld  her  on  the  boards  — 
Ophelia  or  Juliet  —  as  Berlioz  shows  in  his  ex- 
cited letters  to  his  friend  Fernand  at  the  time.  Can 
that  image  be  reconciled  with  the  "courtesan"  of 
the  last  movement,  who  turned  to  scorn  all  that 
was  tender  and  noble  in  the  beloved  theme,  the  idee 
fixe?  The  Berlioz  specialists  have  been  at  pains  to 
explain  the  "affreuses  verites"  with  which  Berlioz 
charged  her  in  his  letter  to  Fernand  (April  30, 
1830).  These  truths,  unexplained,  may  have  been 
nothing  more  frightful  than  his  realization  that 
Miss  Smithson  was  less  a  goddess  than  a  flesh  and 
blood  human  being  who,  also,  was  losing  her  vogue. 
The  poet's  "vengeance"  makes  no  sense,  except  that 
illogic  is  the  stuff  of  dreams.  It  would  also  be  an 
over-simplification  to  say  that.  Berlioz  merely  wanted 
to  use  a  witches'  sabbath  in  his  score  and  altered  his 
story  accordingly.  Berlioz  did  indeed  decide  at  last 
to  omit  the  story  from  his  programs  (for  perform- 
ances of  the  Symphony  without  the  companion  piece 
Lelio).  He  no  doubt  realized  that  the  wild  story 
made  for  distraction  and  prejudice,  while  the  bare 
titles  allowed  the  music  to  speak  persuasively  in  its 
own  medium.  At  first,  when  he  drafted  and  re- 
drafted the  story,  he  cannot  be  acquitted  of  having 
tried  to  draw  the  attention  of  Paris  to  his  music, 
and  it  is  equally  plain  that  to  put  a  well-known 
stage  figure  into  his  story  would  have  helped  his 
purpose.  The  sensational  character  of  the  music 
could  also  have  been  intended  to  capture  public  at- 
tention —  which  it  did.  But  Berlioz  has  been  too 
often  hauled  up  for  judgment  for  inconsistencies  in 
what  he  wrote,  said,  and  did.  His  critics  (and 
Adolphe  Boschot  is  the  worst  offender  in  this)  have 
been  too  ready  to  charge  him  with  insincerity  or 
pose.  His  music  often  contradicts  such  charges,  or 
makes  them  inconsequential. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  some  kind  of 
wild  phantasmagoria  involving  the  composer's  ex- 
periences of  love,  literature,  the  stage,  and  much 
else  must  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
motivation  of  the  Symphony.  Jacques  Barzun  *  bril- 


*  Berlioz  and  the  Romantic  Century,  1950. 


liantly  demonstrates  that  through  Chateaubriand 
Berlioz  well  knew  the  affecting  story  of  Paul  and 
Virginia,  of  the  fates  of  Dido  and  of  Phedre,  of  the 
execution  of  Chenier.  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann's  Tales 
filled  him  with  the  fascination  of  the  supernatural 
and  De  Quincy's  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater, 
in  de  Musset's  translation,  may  well  have  con- 
tributed. But  who  in  this  age,  so  remote  from  the 
literary  aesthetic  of  that  one,  will  attempt  to 
"understand"  Berlioz  in  the  light  of  all  these  in- 
fluences, or  reconcile  them  with  a  "love  affair" 
which  existed  purely  in  his  own  imagination?  The 
motivation  of  the  simplest  music  is  not  to  be  pene- 
trated —  let  alone  this  one.  Enough  that  Berlioz 
directed  his  rampant  images,  visual,  musical  or 
literary,  into  what  was  not  only  a  symphonic  self- 
revelation,  but  a  well-proportioned,  dramatically 
unified  symphony,  a  revolution  in  the  whole  concept 
of  instrumental  music  comparable  only  to  the  Eroica 
itself. 

For  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  symphonic 
music  by  the  year  1830  had  never  departed  from 
strictly  classical  proprieties.  The  waltz  had  never 
risen  above  the  ballroom  level.  Beethoven  had  been 
dead  but  a  few  years  and  the  Pastoral  Symphony 
and  Leonore  Overtures  were  still  the  last  word  in 
descriptive  music.  Even  opera  with  its  fondness  for 
eerie  subjects  had  produced  nothing  more  graphic 
than  the  Wolf's  Glen  scene  from  "Dcr  Freischiitz" 
—  musical  cold  shivers  which  Berlioz  had  heard  at 
the  Opera  and  absorbed  with  every  fibre  in  his  being. 
Wagner  was  still  an  unknown  student  of  seventeen 
with  all  of  his  achievement  still  ahead  of  him.  Liszt 
was  not  to  invent  the  "symphonic  poem"  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  That  composer's  cackling  Mephistoph- 
eles,  various  paraphrases  of  the  Dies  Irae,  Till  on 
the  scaffold  —  these  and  a  dozen  other  colorful 
high  spots  in  music  are  direct  descendants  of  the 
Fantastique. 
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Since  the  Fantastique  was  the  forerunner  of  a 
century  of  "program  music,"  the  blame  for  this  now 
diminishing  but  dubious  practice  has  been  laid  upon 
Berlioz.  Barzun  in  defense  of  Berlioz  has  shown 
that  "imitations  of  nature"  in  music  long  antedated 
him,  and  that  Berlioz  expressed  himself  clearly  and 
judiciously  on  what  he  called  the  "genre  instru- 
mentale  expressif"  while  composing  in  like  good 
taste.  Mr.  Barzun  makes  a  penetrating  and  illumi- 
nating study  of  program  music  in  a  long  chapter 
which  is  recommended  to  those  who  may  hope  to 
reach  an  understanding  on  that  vexed  subject.  This 
writer  clears  away  the  considerable  underbrush  from 
what  he  calls  "the  intellectual  thickets"  which  have 
grown  up  about  Berlioz'  supposed  program  inten- 
tions and  draws  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  "if  we 
could  by  magic  clear  our  minds  of  cant,  all  we  should 
need  as  an  introduction  to  the  score  would  consist 
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of  a  musical  analysis  such  as  Schumann  wrote,  or 
more  recently  T.  S.  Wotton."* 

The  "Estelle"  melody  is  the  subject  of  the  intro- 
duction (played  after  the  opening  chord,  by  the 
muted  strings).  The  melody  proper,  the  idee  fixe, 
which  opens  the  main  body  of  the  movement  and 
which  is  to  recur,  transformed,  in  each  succeeding 
movement,  contains  the  "Estelle"  phrase  from  its 
sixteenth  bar,  in  mounting  sequences  of  the  lover's 
sighs. 

The  first  movement,  like  the  slow  movement, 
which  makes  full  use  of  the  idee  fixe,  is  character- 
ized by  its  ample,  long-lined  melody,  never  in  the 
least  obscured,  but  rather  set  off  in  high  relief  by 
the  harmonic  color,  the  elaborate  but  exciting  effect 
of  the  swift,  running  passages  in  the  accompaniment. 
Even  the  rhapsodic  interjections  accentuate  and 
dramatize  the  melodic  voice  of  the  "artist"  declar- 
ing his  passion.  For  all  its  freedom,  there  is  a  clear 
exposition  with  a  second  theme  in  the  dominant, 
followed  by  a  repeat  sign,  a  development  (unortho- 
dox and  richly  resourceful),  a  return  to  the  original 
form  of  the  theme  with  the  added  voice  of  the  solo 
oboe  (the  happy  inspiration  of  a  re-working,  praised 
b\  Schumann)  and  a  pianissimo  coda,  "religiosa- 
mente." 

In  the  same  line  of  thought,  the  "ball  scene"  is 
the  waltz-scherzo.  Its  main  theme,  which  is  intro- 
duced simply  by  the  violins  after  a  sweeping  intro- 
duction of  harp  chords  and  string  tremolos,  is 
sinuous  and  swaying  in  a  way  which  must  have  re- 
vealed to  audiences  of  1830  new  possibilities  in  the 
"valse"  then  still  constrained  by  the  stilted,  hopping 
rotations  of  the  German  dance.  But  presently  the 
idee  fixe  (sounding  quite  natural  in  the  triple 
rhythm)  is  introduced  by  the  flute  and  oboe.  The 
waltz  theme  proper  returns  to  complete  the  move- 
ment, except  for  a  pianissimo  interruption  by  the 
persistent  motive  (clarinet  and  horn)  before  the 
close. 


*  Berlioz:    Four   Works    (Musical    Pilgrim   Series)    gives 
an   admirable  detailed   analysis  with  notations. 
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The  Scene  au  Champs  opens  with  a  gentle  duet 
between  the  English  horn  and  the  oboe  "in  the 
distance,"  as  of  one  shepherd  answering  another.  At 
the  close  of  the  movement,  the  voice  of  the  English 
horn  returns,  but  the  melancholy  pipings  have  no 
response  save  the  soft  rumbling  of  distant  thunder, 
as  in  the  last  remnants  of  a  dying  storm.  This  bu- 
colic prelude  and  postlude  have  no  relation  to  the 
main  body  of  the  movement  by  notation,  musical 
precedent,  or  any  plausible  "program."  Yet  any 
sensitive  musician  submits  willingly  to  the  spell  of 
what  is  probably  the  most  intense  and  highly  imagi- 
native movement  of  the  symphony,  where  the  idee 
fixe,  by  now  pretty  thoroughly  worked,  appears  in 
the  fresh  and  entrancing  guise  of  a  sort  of  romantic 
exaltation. 

The  march  to  the  gallows  rolls  inexorably  with 
resolute  and  unrelaxing  rhythm  to  its  thundering 
close,  just  before  which  the  clarinet  fills  a  sudden 
silence  with  a  tender  reminiscence  of  the  idee  fixe, 
heard  only  this  once,  until  it  is  cut  short  with  a 
mighty  chord.  This  ironclad  movement  is  in  com- 
plete and  violent  contrast  with  all  that  has  gone 
before.  But  the  finale,  the  Songe  d'une  Nuit  de 
Sabbat,  is  fearsome  in  another  way  —  its  many 
weird  effects,  then  undreamt  of  in  a  symphony,  must 
have  been  more  than  startling  in  the  correct  and 
musty  concert  world  of  its  day.  Only  Berlioz  could 
have  summoned  such  new  colors  from  the  depths 
and    heights   of   the   orchestra.      The   first   allegro 
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again  softly  brings  in  the  ubiquitous  theme,  but  now 
its  grace  and  ardor  is  gone,  and  presently  the  violins 
defile  it  with  sharp  accents  and  sardonic,  mocking 
trills.  The  E-flat  clarinet  squeals  it  out  and  the 
whole  orchestra  becomes  vertiginous  with  it.  Then 
come  the  tolling  bells  and  the  chant  of  death.  The 
theme  which  rocks  along  in  a  6-8  rhythm,  fore- 
shadowing a  certain  apprentice  sorcerer,  becomes 
the  subject  of  a  double  fugue  in  the  final  section, 
entitled  "Ronde  du  Sabbat,"  where  it  is  ingeniously 
combined  with  the  Dies  Irae. 


A  WORD  ON 

Traffic  Conditions 


The  large  number  of  cars  coming  to  the  Berkshire  Festival 
Concerts  taxes  the  highway  approaches  to  Tanglewood  and 
makes  for  traffic  congestion.  The  Massachusetts  State 
Police,  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  police  officials  of 
Lenox,  Stockbridge,  Lee  and  Pittsfield  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  concerts  are  cooperating  fully  to  improve  the 
traffic  situation.  Nevertheless  there  is  bound  to  be  some 
traffic  delay,  and  Festival  visitors  are  urged  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  it  in  advance.    You  can  help  in  several  ways. 

1.  FOLLOW  THE  TANGLEWOOD  SIGNS,  which  have 
been  placed  by  the  State  Police  and  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  to  show  the  least  congested  ap- 
proaches. 

2.  COME  EARLY.  The  grounds  will  open  at  noon  on 
Sunday  and  at  six  o'clock  for  evening  concerts.  The 
buffet  at  Tanglewood  will  serve  sandwiches,  soups, 
beverages  and  other  light  meals  before  concerts. 
Many  visitors  bring  picnic  meals  to  eat  on  the 
grounds. 

3.  STAY  LATE.  The  sudden  outpouring  of  cars  onto 
the  highways  at  the  close  of  the  concerts  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  traffic  delay.  You  are  invited  to  stay 
at  Tanglewood  as  long  as  convenient.  The  formal 
gardens  will  be  open  and  lighted  for  at  least  an  hour 
after  every  concert. 

4.  HAVE     PATIENCE. 
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Qharles  <^Munch    cDefi?ies 
His  zArt 


Addressing  the  students  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
at  the  opening  exercises  of  the  school  on  July  4,  Mr.  Munch, 
as  Director,  made  the  following  observations: 

IT  USED  to  be  said  in  the  18th  Century  that  music 
was  the  art  of  combining  sounds  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  the  ear  —  a  very  vague  definition,  be- 
cause there  are  as  many  different  ideas  of  what  pleases 
the  ear  as  there  are  listeners. 

In  the  documents  of  the  19th  Century  we  find 
the  definition  changed.  Music  aligns  itself  with  the 
visual  arts.  Berlioz  tells  us  that  his  teacher,  Lesueur, 
always  said  that  the  aim  of  music  was  to  picture. 
In  fact,  we  can  cite  innumerable  examples  of  de- 
scriptive music  from  "The  Song  of  the  Birds"  by 
Jannequin  to  Honegger's  "Pacific  2-3-1."  But  notes 
can  only  rarely  describe  a  visual  impression  as  pre- 
cisely as  words  or  a  painter's  brush. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  definition  —  that 
music  translates  a  thought :  that  music  is  the  art  of 
thinking  in  sound,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best 
definition  because  it  is  the  most  general.  But  we 
must  add  that  these  thoughts  belong  to  another 
world,  an  inner  world,  more  profound  and  more 
mysterious. 

There  is  a  story  about  Beethoven  playing  one  of 
his  piano  sonatas  to  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance. 
When  he  had  finished,  she  asked  him  what  it  meant. 
He  did  not  answer,  but  sat  down  at  the  piano  again 
and  played  the  entire  sonata  a  second  time.  At  the 
end,  he  turned  to  the  lady  and  said:  "That  is  what 
it  means." 

But  even  if  we  can  say  that  music  serves  to  formu- 
late a  thought,  or  to  express  a  feeling,  or  to  suggest 
an  image,  music  will  always  remain  the  least  defin- 
able of  all  the  arts  and  everyone  will  understand  and 
love  it  in  his  own  way.  I  say  "love"  because  to  love 
music  will  always  be  the  essential  thing. 

You,  dear  listeners,  have  the  right  to  criticize,  to 
find  a  piece  of  music  boring.  You  have  the  right  to 
say  that  a  work  seems  incomprehensible  when  it  does 
not  fall  in  with  your  listening  habits.  But  who 
knows?  A  day  may  come  when  you  will  know  the 
work  better  and  take  it  to  your  hearts. 

In  the  history  of  humanity,  spiritual  values  are 
the  most  precious  gift  that  is  passed  on  from  gener- 
ation to  generation.  It  is  only  by  protecting  and 
supporting  spiritual  values  that  we  find  the  road  to 
salvation.  "What  does  it  profit  a  man,  to  gain  the 
whole  world  and  forfeit  his  soul  ?" 

Never  forget  that  the  aim  of  music  is  above  all  to 
elevate  us  beyond  our  miserable  human  condition. 
Music  will  reward  us  a  hundredfold  if  we  try  to 
hear  its  message  with  all  our  hearts  and  to  listen 
to  it  with  a  kind  of  wonder  reflected  in  the  clear  and 
innocent  eyes  of  a  child  dazzled  by  the  lights  of  a 
Christmas  tree. 


Cesar  franck: 
"pater  seraphicus"? 


-•  » 


It  can  be  said  of  Franck,  as  of  no  other  composer 
in  the  halls  of  fame,  that  until  the  age  of  fifty  he 
had  neither  achieved  public  attention,  nor  indeed, 
until  The  Redemption  of  1870,  found  himself  as 
a  composer.  He  was  known  as  an  organist  (a 
musical  species  then  not  highly  rated  in  Paris),  who 
gave  organ  lessons  at  the  Conservatoire  by  the  good 
fortune  of  a  recent  appointment,  and  as  a  teacher  of 
piano  who  went  about  from  house  to  house,  also 
taking  any  job  as  accompanist  that  would  add  a  few 
francs  to  the  small  family  budget.  He  had  com- 
posed, perhaps  with  many  secret  hopes,  and  from  the 
age  of  nineteen,  many  pieces  for  piano,  for  organ, 
for  voices  (mostly  for  church  use).  There  was  an 
oratorio,  Ruth,  of  1846,  an  opera  comedy,  Le  Valet 
de  Ferme  (1852),  a  Mass,  many  smaller  works, 
while  The  Beatitudes  was  a  project  for  years  un- 
completed. It  was  futile  for  his  devotees  later  on 
to  raise  the  cry  of  "Neglect!"  Not  one  of  his  works 
before  the  Panis  Angelicas  of  1872  is  performed 
now,  except  as  a  curiosity. 

Franck  for  the  most  part  followed  the  line  of 
mediocrity  then  current,  indeed  showing  glimpses 
of  a  finer  musical  quality  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  discerning  individuals.  Liszt  befriended  him 
as  a  youth  and  carried  his  Opus  1  (the  trios  of 
1841)  to  Germany  for  performance.  Von  Biilow 
wrote  him  warm  letters.  He  was  continually  sin- 
gled out  as  a  composer  of  promise  at  home  (that  is 
to  say,  in  France;  he  was  technically  a  Belgian  until 
1872),  but  still  by  individuals.  Vallas*  demon- 
strates how  the  music  of  the  early  Franck  found 
frequent  performances  of  which  d'Indy  (considered 
until  now  his  definitive  biographer)  has  told  us 
nothing,  and  encouraging  attention  in  the  press. 
Skeptical  critics  were  in  evidence,  but  they  were  in 
the  minority. 

That  Franck  never  pushed  his  cause  nor  obtruded 
his  creative  ambitions  will  not  alone  explain  his  slow 
development.  For  one  thing,  circumstances  were 
against  him.  His  father,  with  no  apparent  under- 
standing of  his  son's  character,  dominated  him  from 
childhood  and  systematically  groomed  him  to  dazzle 


*  Cesar  Franck,  by  Leon  Vallas,  translated  by  Hubert 
Foss  (George  G.  Harrep  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  1951). 
The  definitive  biographer  of  Debussy  here  supplants  what 
he  calls  d'Indy's  "hagiolatry"  with  an  illuminating  factual 
record,  to  which  this  account  is  largely  indebted. 
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the  world  as  a  piano  virtuoso,  having  named  him 
Cesar-Auguste.  The  name  must  have  been  a  cross 
to  the  mild  young  man,  especially  when  he  was  the 
subject  of  constant  sly  irony  from  patronizing  critics 
who  compared  his  efforts  as  composer  and  as  pianist 
with  the  earlier  but  more  successful  efforts  of  the 
Imperial  Caesar  to  conquer  Gaul.  On  coming  of 
age,  Cesar-Auguste  dropped  the  "Auguste"  with 
alacrity. 

Poorly  paid  for  his  efforts  as  teacher  and  organist, 
Franck  had  to  devote  most  of  his  time  for  many 
years  to  routine,  and  very  little  to  composing.  But 
there  was  a  more  serious  reason  than  this.  Franck, 
with  pure  classical  tendencies  and  a  keen  aptitude 
in  counterpoint,  was  surrounded  by  music  of  super- 
ficial standards.  The  organs  of  Paris  were  inade- 
quate until  Franck  was  appointed  to  the  church  of 
St.  Clothilde,  which  had  a  fine  one  with,  inci- 
dentally, adequate  pedals.  Bach  was  little  played. 
What  Franck  plainly  needed  was  a  clear  and  gleam- 
ing purpose,  a  sharp  power  of  rejection.  This  last, 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  he  sadly  lacked.  He 
would  express  his  delight  in  the  music  of  another 
which  was  obviously  shoddy,  or  smile  complacently 
over  an  effort  of  his  own  which  was  lame  and 
impotent. 

Debussy  (in  Monsieur  Croche)  pointed  out  as 
Franck's  most  outstanding  trait  his  "ingenuousness." 
His  simplicity  was  his  saving  grace,  but  it  was  also 
his  undoing.  He  would  listen  to  almost  anyone's 
advice.  He  would  accept  any  text  if  the  subject 
appealed  to  him,  and  he  usually  received  miserable 
ones  such  as  The  Beatitudes,  before  which  in 
Debussy's  words  "even  the  most  stout-hearted  man 
must  recoil."  As  Debussy  further  put  it,  "he  was 
a  man  without  malice  to  whom  the  finding  of  a 
beautiful  harmony  was  sufficient  for  a  whole  day  of 
contentment." 

This  is  not  the  principle  of  development.  Nor  is 
it  the  principle  of  revolt,  and  the  spirit  of  revolt  he 
had  eventually  to  find,  for  his  true  nature,  Walloon, 
French,  Austrian,  mystic  —  what  you  will  —  was 
completely  at  odds  with  every  musical  tendency 
about  him.  The  older  men  in  the  seats  of  fame  in 
France  were  Meyerbeer,  Rossini,  Adam,  Thomas, 
Offenbach,  Gounod,  composers  of  the  theatre,  which 
was  never  his  field.  His  younger  contemporaries, 
Massenet,  Lalo,  Bizet,  Delibes,  Saint-Saens,  were 
also  not  unconnected  with  the  theatre  (where,  of 
course,  profit  lay).  Nor  were  they  any  closer  to 
the  Bachian  spirit  of  religious  contemplation.     Ber- 


lioz must  be  mentioned  separately  as  an  exception 
to  all  category.  He  was  something  of  an  atheist, 
and  in  other  ways  Franck's  opposite.  Their  asso- 
ciation was  never  close,  although  Franck  admired 
him  and  borrowed  a  few  ideas.  Faure,  Franck's 
junior  by  twenty-three  years,  developed  slowly  and 
late  for  much  the  same  reason  that  Franck  did. 
Franck's  ear  was  alert  to  the  great  past  masters, 
Bach  and  Beethoven  in  particular,  and  as  d'Indy 
tells  us,  to  the  Lieder  of  Schubert,  the  piano  music 
of  Schumann.  Mehul  was  one  of  his  minor  gods. 
Liszt  he  admired  and  copied.  Felicien  David,  who 
started  a  passing  craze  for  exotic  coloring,  touched 
him  as  well. 

He  was  infected,  as  were  all  others  for  a  time, 
by  the  Wagnerian  domination.  Franck  heard  the 
first  act  of  Tristan  at  the  Lamoureux  concerts  in 
1884  (lacking  the  price  of  a  journey  to  Bayreuth) 
and  was  enthralled.  He  took  more  than  a  hint 
from  that  sudden  inundation  of  passion  and  of 
chromaticism.  But  did  riot  Bach  and  Mozart  find 
sustenance  outside  of  their  immediate  (and  limited) 
surroundings?  The  proof  of  Franck's  true  stature 
was  that  he  at  last  transformed  the  ideas  of  others 
into  his  own  image.  D'Indy  coins  a  word  for  this 
phenomenon :  "originaliser." 

At  the  age  of  fifty,  Franck  began  to  emerge  from 
his  obscurity.  He  had  had,  and  continued  to  have, 
many  devoted  friends  who  believed  in  his  music 
because  it  reflected  the  sweet  nature  of  the  little, 
unnoticed  man  whom  they  loved.  Their  enthusiasms 
were  of  little  avail  because  enthusiasm  is  never  really 
shared  except  at  first  hand.  When  people  in  num- 
bers actually  heard  the  articulate  Franck,  which  is 
to  say  after  his  death,  the  Symphony  having  preceded 
his  death  by  one  year,  they  responded  quickly  enough. 

One  step  in  this  direction  was  the  founding,  in 
1870,  of  the  Societe  Nationale  by  Saint-Saens  and 
Bussine.  The  tastes  of  the  Society  were  diverse, 
but  their  motto,  inspired  by  patriotism  for  a  de- 
feated France,  was  " Ars  Gallica,"  and  their  purpose 
was  "to  act  in  brotherly  unity."  Since  the  Societe 
Nationale  consisted  of  Franck's  devoted  friends, 
Massenet,  Faure,  Guiraud,  Dubois,  Duparc,  soon 
to  be  joined  by  d'Indy,  in  deference  to  their  senior 
member  the  group  gave  performances  of  Franck's 
music  almost  weekly  to  all  who  would  come  and 
listen. 

The  real  awakener  however  was  the  Piano  Quin- 
tet of  1879.  It  revealed  a  new  Franck,  an  un- 
churchly  Franck  of  open  Romantic  fervor,  of  mount- 
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ing  periods,  with  a  sensuousness  that  must  have 
derived  from  Wagner,  but  which  was  more  chaste, 
and  no  mere  copy  of  Wagner.  The  music  imme- 
diately took  hold  of  its  audiences,  but  disturbed  some 
of  the  master's  purer  adherents.  One  wonders  why 
d'Indy,  minutely  analyzing  each  major  work,  slides 
quickly  past  the  Quintet. 

Deliberately  studying  the  musical  forms  then 
current  and  successful,  Franck  tried  his  hand  at 
each.  He  produced  two  symphonic  poems  (Les 
Aeolides  and  he  Chasseur  M audit) ,  the  Variations 
symphoniques  (for  Diemer),  the  Quintet,  the  String 
Quartet  (which  Ysaye  fell  upon  in  1889  and  played 
far  and  wide),  the  Symphony  (Vallas,  refuting 
d'Indy,  claims  that  Franck  may  well  have  known 
and  studied  Saint-Saens'  Organ  Symphony,  pub- 
lished in  1886,  and  performed  at  the  Conservatoire 
in   1887). 

From  1872,  Franck  began  to  be  increasingly 
noticed  and  respected.  In  that  year  he  was  made 
Professor  of  Organ  at  the  Conservatoire.  The  red 
ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  tardily  came  to  him. 
By  force  of  circumstances  not  of  his  own  making 
he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Societe  Nationale 
in  place  of  the  much  peeved  Saint-Saens.  The 
number  of  followers  increased  and  became  a  cult. 
The  Franckists  had  their  day,  as  the  fervid  style  of 
the  master  was  perpetuated  in  the  music  of  Lekeu, 
Chausson,  and  Duparc.  But  only  too  soon  the 
Pelleastres  took  the  center  of  attention. 

D'Indy  has  given  posterity  the  vivid  picture, 
backed  by  the  familiar  painting  of  Jeanne  Rongier, 
of  the  Maitre  in  his  organ  loft  at  St.  Clothilde 
improvising  to  the  amazement  of  all  hearers.  The 
improvisations  may  have  sometimes  reached  celestial 
heights,  but  one  must  reflect  that  they  grew  from 
something  far  less  inspired.  The  very  habit  of 
improvisation  must  have  begun  with  the  postludes 
familiar  in  all  churches,  the  convenient  dalliance 
with  sustained  chords  and  alternating  stops  as  the 
congregation,  minds  already  on  Sunday  dinner,  make 
their  way  out.  The  fine  organ  at  St.  Clothilde 
which  was  Franck's  from  1858  surely  gave  birth  to 
some  of  his  finest  thoughts.  Yet  one  suspects  that 
the  really  fine  ones  somehow  got  written  down. 

Few  would  disagree  with  d'Indy's  opinion  that 
Franck,  choosing  subjects  which  contrasted  the 
forces  of  good  and  evil,  was  far  more  convincing  in 
the  former.  Satan  in  the  Beatitudes  is  "pompous 
and  theatrical,"  rebellion  and  tyranny  negative 
quantities,  musically  speaking,  while  beside  the 
choruses  of  the  heavenly  host  in  the  Redemption 
he  finds  even  Perugino's  angels  "somewhat  affected 
in  their  attitudes."  Franck's  music  shows  him  an 
unworldly  person,  just  as  Liszt's  Mephistopheles, 
who  is  a  far  more  interesting  musical  figure  than 
his  St.  Elizabeth,  shows  that  composer  a  man  of  the 
world.  But  to  cany  the  identification  further  and 
describe  Franck  as  a  Pater  seraphicus  is  a  line  of 


logic    which    might    turn    the    good    Abbe    into    a 
Diabolus. 

A  man's  music  is  in  some  degree  a  reflection  of 
his  nature,  but  as  a  creation  of  his  fantasy  it  is  not 
necessarily  autobiographical.  Franck  was  angelic  in 
his  serenity,  his  lack  of  guile  or  rancor,  his  infinite 
patience  before  the  jealous  hostility  of  certain  col- 
leagues and  the  loud  protestations  of  his  followers. 
His  church  may  have  been  his  sanctuary,  but  it  was 
also  by  force  of  circumstances  his  workshop  and  his 
daily  bread.  D'Indy  was  indignant  with  those 
"short-sighted  writers  who  tried  to  compare  Franck's 
ideal  of  Christ  .  .  .  with  that  ambiguous  philan- 
thropist whom  Ernest  Renan  has  presented  to  us 
under  His  name."  What  d'Indy  does  not  tell  us 
'is  that  Franck,  who  was  evidently  a  free-thinker 
and  no  doctrinaire,  was  much  taken  with  the  his- 
torical, the  human  presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  Vie 
de  Jesus  until  his  strict  Roman  Catholic  pupil  talked 
him  out  of  it. 

If  Franck  was  as  lofty  as  d'Indy  describes  him, 
as  unconcerned  with  "glory,  money,  or  immediate 
success,"  he  would  be  a  far  less  humanly  lovable 
man  than  he  was.  He  was  invariably  delighted 
when  an  audience  showed  signs  of  pleasure.  He 
was  always  looking  hopefully  for  recognition.  He 
had  to  chase  after  francs  too  long,  for  household 
reasons,  to  be  indifferent  to  them.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  he  ventured  into  the  entirely  uncon- 
genial field  of  opera  without  thought  of  the  fortune 
opera  might  bring. 

His  attempts  at  operas,  which  had  unconvincing 
librettos,  and  which  leaned  with  an  unfortunate 
insistence  upon  the  style  of  Meyerbeer,  bring  up 
the  claim  of  Vallas  that  Franck  was  always  the 
puppet  of  stronger  wills.  According  to  this  writer, 
he  composed  Le  Valet  de  Ferine  and  Hulda  to 
satisfy  his  actress  wife  and  her  inborn  allegiance  to 
the  theatre,  Ghiselle  in  1888  to  placate  her  in  her 
bitter  opposition  to  the  Quintet  and  its  adherents, 
who  included  his  fair  pupil  Augusta  Holmes.  If 
Franck  submitted  to  a  tyrant  in  his  father,  he  also 
broke  away  from  him.  He  came  under  a  new  domi- 
nation by  his  more  zealous  pupils  in  the  last  years 
as  they,  loudly  crying  his  cause,  pushed  him  to  de- 
velop his  style  of  instrumental  classicism,  in  the 
face  of  the  disapproval  of  his  wife  and  his  son 
Georges.  But  one  suspects  that  in  his  unassertive 
way  he  had  a  mind  of  his  own.  Even  his  saintly 
silence  in  the  face  of  enmity,  as  when  his  envious 
colleagues  at  the  Conservatoire  withheld  awards 
from  his  pupils  out  of  sheer  spite,  may  well  have 
been  a  wise  avoidance  of  petty  intra-mural  quarrel- 
ing. The  strong  and  confident  musical  voice  of  the 
final  years  bespeaks  the  self-sufficient  Franck. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST   13 

"TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE" 

Watch  for  Special  Announcement 
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DELIGHTFUL  PLACES  TO  STAY,  LUNCH,  OR  DINE 


Welcome    to    ®latltgr t 

Cocktail    Lounge Dancing    Nightly 

Sandwich  plates  75$  g  to  1  a.m. 

Luncheons  2.50 Six  Course  Dinners  2.85  -  4.95 

c     ,.      1    n    1  a   a  1      S 5;30  to  9   Saturdays 

Festival   DeLuxe   Buffets  1  ' 

( 12:30  to   8   Sundays 

Guest  Accommodations  —  American  Plan 

Route  20  -  Lenox  Next  to  Cranwell  School    Tel.  475 

Orchestra  —  Entertainment  Nightly 


WEST       COPAKE 

V2  hour  from  the  Festival.  Limited 
to  50  couples.  Free  Golf.  Chil- 
dren's camp  program  8  A.M.  to  bed- 
time with  expert  counsellors,  chil- 
dren's   dining    room,    night   patrol. 

SPECIAL  FAMILY   RATES 

Pearl    Cheifetz,    Dir.;    Copake    46,    N.   Y. 


L^hef  ^-J\ari  S 


LUNCH 


DINNER 


Cuisine  Par  Excellence 


COCKTAILS 
GUEST  ROOMS 


Center  of  Lenox,   Route  7-20 


Telephone  8570 


QUjrtstmaa  QJm  Jntt 

LENOX  RD.  ROUTE  7 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS.  Tel.  13 

COUNTRY  ATMOSPHERE 

Pleasant  Rooms  •  Delicious  Meals 

Olive  &  Ralph  Scott,  Prop. 


COTTONWOOD  INN 

Rt.  44,   V/2  Miles  East  of  Parkway,  Millbrook,  New  York 

LUNCHEON   •   DINNER   •    COCKTAILS 

for  discriminating  people 

Telephone  519 

DANIELE'S  RESTAURANT 

When   in   Millbrook,   N.   Y.,   stop   in   the   Millbrook   Diner 

or  Daniele's  Restaurant.        •         .         •        Air-Conditioned 

James  Daniele,  Proprietor 


EASTO VER 

In  Lenox  .  .  . 

a  distinguished  resort  with  the  full- 
est and  finest  recreational  facilities. 
Ideally  equipped  to  handle  conven- 
tions, seminars,  meetings,  and  ban- 
quets. For  detailed  information  write 
Box  474,  Lenox,  Mass. 

F-2    Restaurant    &    Coffee    Shop 

8  A.M.  —  10  P.M. 

BREAKFAST  —  LUNCH  —  DINNER 

or  a   REFRESHING   SNACK 

Visit  the  Mexican  Novelty  Barn  down  the  driveway 

Route   7  Sheffield,  Mass. 


You  will  enjoy  a  visit  to  the 

©lit  (Enarb  drill? 

at  the  CURTIS  HOTEL  in  Lenox  Village 

BREAKFAST     •     LUNCH     •     DINNER 

Your  favorite  cocktail  served  in 

the   garden   or   Cocktail   Lounge 

On  Route  ]  and  20  Tel.  Lenox  16 


1929 


1954 


25th  ANNIVERSARY 

SHEFFIELD  INN 

Sheffield,  Massachusetts  on  Route   No.   7 

An  Inn  for  Discriminating  People 
Stuart  M.  Beabd,  II,  Owner  &  Mgr.    Stuart  M.  Beard,  III 

WENDOVER  DAIRY  BAR 

Church  Street  -  -  -  Lenox 

♦ 

BREAKFAST      •      LUNCHES      •      SUPPERS 

FOUNTAIN  SERVICE       •       AIR  CONDITIONED 

Refreshments  are  served  at  the  Tanglewood 
Cafeteria  before  concerts  and  at  intermission. 
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DELIGHTFUL    PLACES   TO   STAY,    LUNCH,    OR   DINE 


PITTSFIELD  LENOX  ROAD 
ROUTES  7  AND  20 

LUNCHEON  •  DINNER 

COCKTAIL  LOUNGE  MUSIC 


Rudolph  W.   Schrader 
Proprietor 

Telephone  —  Pittsfield  9277 


PRE-CONCERT  SUPPERS 

For  the  accommodation  of  Festival 
visitors,  suppers  will  be  served  by  the 
parishioners  of  the  Church  on  the  Hill 
(on  Main  St.,  Lenox)  before  the  Satur- 
day night  concerts  on  July  17,  24,  31 
and  August  7  and  14. 


Refreshments  are  served  at  the 
Tanglewood  Cafeteria  before 
concerts    and    at    intermission. 


•  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT  BULLETIN, 
BOSTON  AND  CIRCUIT  •  THE  BERKSHIRE  FESTI- 
VAL PROGRAM  •  THE  BOSTON  POPS  PROGRAM 


The   BOSTON    SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 
PUBLICATIONS 

Offer  to  advertisers  wide  coverage  of  a  special  group 
of  discriminating  people.  For  both  merchandising 
and  institutional  advertising  they  have  proved  over 
many  years  to  be  excellent  media. 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION  MORE  THAN  500,000 


For  Information  and  Rates   Call: 

Mrs.  Dana  Somes,  Advertising  Manager 

Tel.   CO  6-1492,  or  icrite:  Symphony  Hall, 

Boston   15,  Mass. 


SERVICES 
C.  T.  BRIGHAM  COMPANY 

The  Original  Paper  Jobber  of  Western  Massachusetts 

Paper  Supplies  for 

Retail  Stores,  Restaurants  and  Institutions 

Pittsfield  •  Tel.  2-5540 

CARR  HARDWARE  CO. 

Plumbing  Supplies,  Paints,  Electrical  and 
Household  Supplies,  Lighting  Fixtures 

413  -  415  North  Street,  Pittsfield 

Phone  2-1581 


/j.  _Ar.  /Johnsons  J^>ons;  Jrnc. 

PLUMBING  CONTRACTORS 

Lenox,  Massachusetts  Phone  12W 


'illiam    ^J.    oLahart 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTOR 

SHOP Housatonic  Street,  Lenox 


HOME School  Street,  Lenox,  Phone  146 

cJLenox    i  lational  d5anh 

GENERAL  BANKING  SERVICE 

TRAVELLERS  CHEQUES    •     SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 


cJLenox  f-^ackaae  J^>tc 


\ae )Core 

Imported  Wines  and  Liquors 

CHURCH  STREET  •  LENOX,  MASS. 

Telephone  Lenox  57 


For  Cool  Refreshment . . . 

For  Rich  Flavor 

JsV&  ^rTOodd 

ICE     CREAM 


SMOOTH     and     DELICIOUS 


zA  Qalendar  of  Events 

(Including   Berkshire   Festival   Concerts) 
TANGLEWOOD,  1954 

(This  schedule  is  subject  to  change.  Friends  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  should  confirm  dates  of  student  per- 
formances before  coming  to  Tanglevuood.  Hours  indicated 
are  Daylight  Saving  Time.  Starred  events  (*)  are  open 
by  invitation  to  the  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
within  the  limits  of  the  seating  space  available.  The  opera 
productions  of  July  27**,  August  2**,  and  3**,  will  require 
special  tickets.) 

FESTIVAL  REHEARSALS.  Admission  to  the 
six  Saturday  morning  rehearsals  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  10  A.M.,  $1  each,  pro- 
ceeds for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra's  Pension 
Fund.  


Theatre  at  8:3(1 
-  OiAMBKK  Music 


July  14,  Wednesday 

Festival  Concert 

Albeneri  Trio 
July  15,  Thursday  —  Shed  at  8 :30 

*Dept.  I  Orchestra 

July  16,  Friday  —  Theatre  at  8 :30 
Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Orchestra 

July  17,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 

Boston  Symphony  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  8:30  p.m. 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 

Pierre  Monteux,  conductor;  Vera  Franceschi,  pianist 
July  18,  Sunday  —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10:00  a.m. 

*Dept.  I  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  2:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 

Leo  Smit,  pianist 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  8:30 

*Dept.  Ill  Composers'  Forum 
July  20,  Tuesday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

♦Departments  II  and  IV  —  Concert  of  Chorus  and 
Opera 
July  21,  Wednesday  —  Theatre  at  8 :30 

Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Music 

Zimbler  Sijifonietta 

July  22,  Thursday  —  Shed  at  8:30 
*Dept.  I  Orchestra 

July  23,  Friday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 
Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Orchestra 

July  24,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 
Boston  Symphony  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  3:00 

*Organ  Recital 

E.  Power  Biggs 

Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 

Jean  Morel,  conductor 

Nicole  Henriot,  pianist 
July  25,  Sunday  —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10:00  a.m. 

*Dept.  I  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  2:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 

William  Primrose,  violist 

Chamber  Music  at  8:30 

*Dept.  Ill  Composers'  Forum 
July  27,  Tuesday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

♦♦Departments  II  and  IV  —  Chorus  and  Opera 
July  28,  Wednesday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Music 

Griller  String  Quartet 


July  29,  Thursday  —  Shed  at  8:30 
♦Dept.  I  Orchestra 

July  30,  Friday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 
Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Orchestra 
Doriot  Anthony,  flutist 

July  31,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 

Boston  Symphony  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 

August  1,  Sunday  —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10:00  a.m. 
*Dept.  I  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  2:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 
Richard  Burgin,  conductor;  Ruth  Posselt,  violinist 
Chamber  Music  Hall  at  8:30 
*Dept.  Ill  —  Composers'  Forum 

August  2,  Monday,  and  3,  Tuesday  —  Theatre  at  8 :30 
**Dept.  IV  —  Opera 

August  4,  Wednesday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Music 
Kroll   String  Quartet 

August  5,  Thursday  —  Shed  at  8:30 

♦Dept.  I  Orchestra 
August  6,  Friday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Orchestra 

Lukas  Foss,  conductor;  Seymour  Lipkin,  pianist 
August  7,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 

Boston  Symphony'  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  3:00 
*Orcan  Recital 
E.  Power  Biggs 

Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 
Eleanor  Steber,  Soprano 
August  8,  Sunday  —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10:00  a.m. 
♦Dept.  I  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  2:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 

Zino  Francescatti,  violinist 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  8:30 

♦Dept.  Ill  Composers'  Forum 
August  10,  Tuesday  —  Theatre  at  8 :30 

♦Departments  II  and  IV  —  Concert  of  Chorus  and 
Opera 
August  11,  Wednesday  —  Theatre  at  8 :30 

Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Music 

Zino  Francescatti  and  Artur  Balsam 
August  12,  Thursday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Orchestra 

Jean  Morel,  conductor 
August  13,  Friday 

TANGLEWOOD    ON    PARADE 

(Watch  for  Special  Announcement) 

August  14,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 
Boston  Symphony  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  3:00 

♦Dept.  I  Orchestra 

Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 

August  15,  Sunday  —  Theatre  at  10:00  a.m. 
♦Dept.  I  Chamber  Music 
Shed  at  2:30 
Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 
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Full  programs  on  request  at  the  Friend's  office. 
Programs  subject  to  change 
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the  Tanglewood  Tradition  . . . 

.  .  .  embodies  the  finest  in  musical  standards  and  achievements.  Year  after  year,  the 
Berkshire  Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  offer  the  world's  great  music 
to  audiences  of  international  character;  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  unmatched 
in  the  distinction  of  its  faculty  and  its  students.  There  can  he  no  compromise  with 
ideals  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  tradition  as  Tanglewood. 

The  choice  of  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  is  a  significant  measure 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  Baldwin  Piano 
Company  has  attained  new  standards  of  excellence 
in  the  art  of  Piano  making. 

For  an  important  gift,  or  for  your  own  use,  make 
Baldwin  your  choice  too. 


jial&toin 


Established  1862 


Baldwin,  Acrosonic  and  Hamilton  Pianos,  Baldwin  and  Orga-sonic  Electronic  organs, 
used  exclusively  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  are 
sold  by  leading  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 
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TANGLE  WOOD 


This  "New  Orthophonic"  High  Fidelity  Album 
won't  be  released  until  September 

BUT  YOU   MAY  OWN   IT  NOW! 


Berlioz 

THE    DAMNATION 

OF    FAUST 

You  may  enjoy  treasured  "encores"  of  this  masterful 
interpretation  without  waiting!  A  limited 
number  of  advance  copies  of  this  new  album  are 
available — to  Festival  patrons  only  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Shop  on  the  Festival  grounds. 


INVITE  MR.  MUNCH 

AND  MR.  MONTEUX   INTO  YOUR  HOMES! 
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Hear  them  conduct  these 
other  Berlioz  Cycle  highlights 
as  often  as  you  choose  . . . 


*Romeo  and  Juliet 

Complete.  Boston  Symp.  Orch. 
conducted  by  Charles  Munch. 


t  Symphonic  Fantastique 

San   Francisco  Orchestra  con- 
ducted by  Pierre  Monteux. 


Hear  the  RCA  Victor  Collector's  re-issue  of  "Harold  in  Italy' 

Primrose,  Viola;  Boston  Symp.  Orch.,  Koussevitsky,  cond. 


Other  Munch  Recordings 

*  Richard  Strauss:  Don  Quixote 
with  Piatigorsky,  Cellist;  Bur- 
gin,  Violinist;  de  Pasquale, 
Violist. 

*  Brahms:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
with  Artur  Rubinstein,  Pianist 

t  Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4 
Haydn:  "London"  Symphony 

t  Munch  conducts  French  Music 
t  Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2 
t  Schumann:    "Spring"    Symph. 

*  Tchaikovsky:  Violin  Concerto 
in  D  Nathan  Milstein,  Violinist 

*  A  "New  Orthophonic"  High  Fidelity  Recording    -f  A  High  Fidelity  Recording 


Other  Monteux  Recordings 

*Chausson:  Poem  of  Love  and 
the  Sea  with  Gladys  Swarthout, 
Mezzo  Soprano 

*  Mozart:  Concerto  No.  12,  in  A, 
K.  414.  Concerto  No.  18,  in  B- 
Flat,  K.  456,  with  Lili  Kraus, 
Pianist 

*  Liszt:  Les  Preludes 
Scriabin:  Poeme  d'Extase 

t  Stravinsky:  The  Rite  of  Spring 

Rimsky-Korsakoff: 

Scheherazade,  Op.  35 

tFranck:  Symphony  in  D  Minor 
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FIRST      IN       RECORDED       MUSIC 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

^Berkshire  Festival  Season  1954 

TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

6  Concerts  of  Chamber  Music  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall 

6  Concerts  by  Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
12  Concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Music  Shed 

THIRD  WEEK 

Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,   I954,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

X 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  President         Jacob  J.  Kaplan,  Vice-President  Richard  C.  Paine,  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  Theodore  P.  Ferris        N.  Penrose  Hallowell  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe       Palfrey  Perkins 

John  Nicholas  Brown       Alvan  T.  Fuller  Francis  W.  Hatch  Michael  T.  Kelleher         Lewis  Perry 

Edward  A.  Taft  Raymond  S.  Wilkins  Oliver  Wolcott 


Tanglewood  Advisory  Committee 


Alan  J.  Blau 
Lenges  Bull 


Henry  W.  Dwight 
George  W.  Edman 
Jesse  L.  Thomason 


F.  Anthony  Hanlon  George  E.  Mole 

Lawrence  K.  Miller  Whitney  S.  Stoddard 

Robert  K.  Wheeler  H.  George  Wilde 

X 


George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
Assistant  Managers:  T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  N.  S.  Shirk 
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Tanglewood 


MUSIC. 

IN  COMFORT 


Imagine  yourself  entering  a  cool, 
tastefully  decorated  studio  on  a  hot 
summer  day  ,  .  .  relaxing  in  a  comfortable 
easychair   and    listening   to  fine  music 
via  quality   high   fidelity   instruments 
.  .  ■  pure  fantasy  you   say    .    .   ,  but, 

at    Ki^^A^B  Fantasy  Becomes  Reality.1 
Nowhere  will  you  find  a  demonstration 
locale  to  compare  with  ASCO's 
much-discussed  sound  studios.  Here 
the  world  of  High  Fidelity  is  opened  to 
your  eyes  and  ears  .  .  .  and  you  will  enjoy 
recorded  music  as  you  never  have  before. 
You're  always  welcome  at  ASCO  .  .  .  even 
if  just  to  browse  around  and  talk  to  any 
of  the   professional  ASCO  sound  men, 
specialists  in  the  field  of  High  Fidelity. 

Make  sure  you  hear  and  see  the  ASCO 
Miniature-compactly  designed  to  make 
your  summer  listening  —wherever  it 
may  be-  High  Fidelity  listening. 

If  you  would  like  complete 
information  on  the  ASCO  Miniature 
line,  write  to  ASCO,  Dept.  C. 


Symphoniana 
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The  Berlioz  Season 

The  Berlioz  performances  at  the  Festival  sum  up 
a  widespread  recognition  of  the  genius  of  this  com- 
poser remembered  in  many  places  through  the  sesqui- 
centennial  season.  Mr.  Munch  conducted  Romeo  and 
Juliet  in  New  York  and  Washington  during  the 
season  past  and  the  Damnation  of  Faust  in  Boston. 
A  Berlioz  Society  recently  formed  has  focused  public 
attention  on  these  activities.  This  orchestra's  re- 
cording of  the  first  of  these  works  has  won  a  Grand 
Prix  du  Disque  of  1954.  A  recording  of  the 
Damnation  of  Faust  made  just  after  the  perform- 
ance is  now  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Store  before  its  release  in  September.  The  current 
(July)  issue  of  High  Fidelity  Magazine  features 
the  recordings  of  this  composer. 

In  Memory  of  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge 

Berkshire  County  has  long  been  richly  provided 
with  chamber  music  through  the  beneficence  of  the 
late  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge.  The  chamber  con- 
certs which  she  gave  at  Tanglewood  alone  or 
through  the  Coolidge  Foundation  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  are  continued  in  the  Wednesday  evening 
chamber  series  now  part  of  the  Festival ;  the  pro- 
ceeds of  these  concerts  will  be  devoted  to  the  Tangle- 
wood Revolving  Scholarship  Fund. 

The  summer  chamber  music  concerts  established 
at  South  Mountain  in  1918  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Sprague  Coolidge  will  begin  July  10.  This  season 
six  concerts  will  be  given  on  Saturday  afternoons  at 
4:00,  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Elizabeth 
Sprague  Coolidge  Foundation  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  of 
Chicago,  in  cooperation  with  the  South  Mountain 
Association.  Programs  include  a  Beethoven  Sonata 
Series  by  Alexander  Schneider,  violin,  and  Artur 
Balsam,  piano,  July  10,  24  and  August  7;  Leontyne 
Price,  soprano,  and  Samuel  Barber,  piano,  July  17; 
John  Barrows,  horn,  Alexander  Schneider  and  Artur 
Balsam,  July  31  ;  Juilliard  String  Quartet,  August 
14.  A  limited  number  of  tickets  are  available 
without  charge  on  written  application  to  Mrs. 
Willem  Willeke,  Musical  Director,  South  Moun- 
tain Association,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 

Exhibition  at  the  Berkshire  Museum 

An  exhibition  of  the  Willson  Collection  of  por- 
traits of  composers  (engravings,  etchings  and  litho- 
graphs) is  being  shown  at  the  Berkshire  Museum  in 
Pittsfield  throughout  the  Festival  season. 

The  Berkshire  Museum  announces  exhibitions  of 
special  interest  for  July:  paintings  by  Lawrence  R. 
McCoy  and  "Massachusetts'  Crafts  of  Today." 
For  July  and  August  there  is  an  exhibition  of  rooms 
from  the  16th  Century  to  the  present,  reproduced 
in    miniature    by    Andrew    Zenorini.      The    Little 


Vivaldi 


ZAQnth  Program 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JULY  21,  at  8:30 

THE  ZIMBLER   SINFONIETTA 

{Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

Concert!  delle  Stagioni  (The  Four  Seasons)  for  String  Orchestra 


Spring 

Allegro:  *"Spring  has  come  and  the  birds  greet  it  joyously.    The  brooks  flow  with  a  sweet  murmur.    Thunder  and 

lightning  come  and  cover  the  sky  with  a  black  mantle.    When  the  storm  has  passed  the  birds  return  to  their  sweet 

song. 

Largo:  The  goatherd  with  his  faithful  dog  sleeps  on  the  flowery  meadows  amidst  the  murmur  of  the  leaves. 

Allegro:  At  the  bright  coming  of  spring,  nymphs  and  shepherds  dance  to  the  festive  sound  of  shepherds'  pipes. 

Summer 

Allegro  non  molto:  Men  and  flocks  languish  under  the  hot  sun;  the  cuckoo's  voice  is  heard  and  the  dove  sings.    A 

gentle  breeze  is  blowing,  but  Boreas  suddenly  appears. 

Adagio:  The  shepherd  laments  because  he  fears  a  tempest.    The  fear  of  lightning  and  thunder,  as  well  as  the  flies, 

destroy  his  rest. 

Presto:  Alas!  His  fears  come  true,  for  there  is  thunder  and  lightning  from  Heaven  and  the  hail  breaks  the  tops  of  the 

grain  and  the  great  trees. 

Autumn 

Allegro:  Harvest  is  celebrated  with  dance  and  song.    Many,  heated  by  wine,  finish  their  pleasure  with  sleep. 
Adagio:  The  temperate  air  is  delightful  and  everyone  leaves  dance  and  song,  for  the  season  invites  us  all  to  the 
pleasure  of  sweetest  sleep. 
Allegro:  The  huntsmen  go  forth  at  dawn  with  horns  and  guns.    The  beasts  flee  terrified  but  finally  die. 

Winter 

Allegro:  In  the  midst  of  the  fierce  wind  people  run  stamping  their  feet  and  their  teeth  chatter  from  the  cold. 
Adagio:  One  passes  quiet,  contented  days  by  the  fireside  while  the  outside  is  drenched  by  rain. 
Allegro:  One  walks  on  ice  cautiously  for  fear  of  falling.    One  tumbles,  rises  and  runs  until  the  ice  breaks  and  melts. 
This  is  winter  with  all  the  winds  at  war,  but  still  it  brings  joy. 


Violin  Solo:  GEORGE  ZAZOFSKY 


Harpsichord:  FERNANDO  VALENTI 


*I  he  score  contains  anonymous  verses  which  the  music  describes.   The  above  paraphrase  was  made  by  Margaret  Fiske. 

INTERMISSION 

Stravinsky .      "Apollon  Musagete,"  Ballet  in  Two  Scenes 

Scene  I.    The  Birth  of  Apollo  —  Scene  II.    Variation  of  Apollo  —  Pas  d'Action  —  Variation 
of  Calliope  —  Variation  of  Polymnia  —  Coda  (Apollo  and  the  Muses)  --  Apotheosis 

Rossini Sonata  for  Violins,  Cellos  and  Double  Bass 

Allegro  —  Andante  —  Moderato 


BALDWIN   PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR   RECORDS 
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Tanglewood 


Cinema  will  show  foreign  films,  each  Wednesday 
through  Saturday. 

The  glassed  reception  room  next  to  the  Main 
Gate  at  Tanglewood  will  have  six  picture  exhibi- 
tions through  the  Festival  weeks  arranged  by  Stuart 
Henry,  Curator  of  the  Berkshire  Museum.  Sculp- 
ture by  Homer  Gunn  is  in  the  formal  garden. 

Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

All  lovers  of  music  who  are  interested  in  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra's  school  at  Tanglewood 
are  invited  to  the  numerous  performances  —  orches- 
tral, operatic,  chamber  and  choral,  which  will  be 
given  through  the  season.  These  performances  are 
open  to  all  who  become  members  by  a  voluntary 
contribution.  A  full  listing  will  be  found  on  page 
31. 

Tanglewood  on  Parade 

New   and   special   features   are  planned   for  the 

annual    Tanglewood    on    Parade  to    be    given    at 

Tanglewood   on    Friday,   August  13.     The   details 
will  be  announced  shortly. 

Charles  Munch  as  Author 

Charles  Munch  has  written  a  book:  "Je  suis 
chef  d'orchestre"  which  is  shortly  to  be  published  in 
Paris.  The  book  is  a  study  of  a  conductor's  prob- 
lems and  privileges  as  viewed  through  the  experience 
of  his  career  in  Europe  and  America. 


NBC  Broadcasts 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  heard 
throughout  the  nation  beginning  next  October  when 
the  first  part  of  each  Saturday  evening  concert  will 
be  broadcast  from  Symphony  Hall  over  the  NBC 
network. 

Broadcasts  of  Festival  Programs 

WGBH,  the  FM  educational  station  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  of  which  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  a  member,  will  make  tapes  of  the  18 
orchestral  concerts  of  the  Festival  for  broadcast 
weekly  until  the  winter  season  begins.  Tapes  will 
also  be  made  of  concerts,  lectures  and  forums  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  and  these  will  be  broadcast 
during  the  fall  and  winter  season. 

A  New  Scholarship 

A  fund  is  being  set  up  to  provide  an  annual  "Con- 
ducting Scholarship"  in  memory  of  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky.  If  you  would  like  to  have  a  part  in  this, 
please  send  your  contribution  to  Paul  K.  Fodder, 
Trust  Officer,  Agricultural  National  Bank,  Pitts- 
field,  Massachusetts. 

To  New  Yorkers 

A  special  round  trip  rate  and  service  from  New 
York  City  to  Tanglewood  and  return  for  each  Sun- 
day concert  is  offered  by  the  New  Haven  Railroad. 


HIGH   FIDELITY  MAGAZINE   FEATURES   IN  JULY 


As  the  headlines  of  this  advertisement 
claim,  our  July  issue  features  a  very 
wonderful  article  on  the  emergence  of 
Berlioz  .  .  . 

There's  another  "emergence"  going 
on  around  you  right  now.  It's  some- 
thing unique  and  exciting,  and  you 
are  a  part  of  it. 

What's  happening  is  this  ...  in  these 
mid-century  years,  Americans  have 
really,    fully,    for   the    first   time,    dis- 

THE    EMERGENC 

covered  music.  Part  of  the  evidence  is 
now  about  you,  in  the  unprecedented 
crowds  who  have  turned  out  this  sum- 
mer for  Tanglewood  and  other  music 
festivals. 

But  the  story  is  continued,  year 
round,  in  the  American  home  because 
the  vast  advances  which  have  been 
made  during  recent  years  in  the  tech- 


nique and  art  of  recording  and  repro- 
ducing music  have  made  every  living 
room  a  potential  recital  hall. 

It  is  in  this  field  that  HIGH  FIDELITY 
Magazine  has  been  so  active  for  the 
past  three  years.  Our  purpose,  in  pub- 
lishing the  Magazine,  is  to  help  our 
readers  toward  greater  enjoyment  of 
music,  year  round.  To  that  end,  for 
instance,  our  July  issue  includes  the 
Berlioz  article;  the  usual  32  pages  of 


OF  HECTOR  BERLIOZ 


authoritative  record  reviews;  the  reg- 
ular tested-in-the-home  reports  on  the 
newest  high  fidelity  equipment  .  .  . 
and,  also  as  usual,  a  lot  more. 

Single  copies  of  HIGH  FIDELITY  are 
available  at  the  Tanglewood  Book- 
store at  50c  each.  Subscriptions  are  $6 
a  year,  $10  for  two,  $13.50  for  three. 
Published    at  Great   Barrington,  Mass. 


AN  EVALUATION  OF   HIS  WORK  BY  JOHN   N.BURK 


Handel 


Tenth  ^Program 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  JULY  2  3,  at  8:30 


Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  6,  No.  4 
Larghetto  affettuoso  —  Allegro  —  Largo  e  piano  —  Allegro 


Haydn  . 


Symphony  in  G  major,  "Military,"  No.  100 


I.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Menuetto 

IV.  Finale:  Presto 


Haydn 


INTERMISSION 


Mass  No.  3  in  D  minor  ("Nelson") 


Kyrie  eleison,  Christe  eleison 
Et  incarnatus  —  Et  resurrexit 


Gloria  in  excelsis  —  Qui  tollis  —  Quoniam  tu  solus  —  Credo 
Sanctus  --  Benedictus  —  Agnus  Dei  —  Dona  nobis  pacem 


Soprano:   Naomi  Farr 
Contralto:  Beatrice  Krebs 


Tenor:  Marvin  Worden 
Bass:    Thomas  Stewart 


Festival  Chorus,  Hugh  Ross,  Conducting 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
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Week  of 


July  5 


dSerhinlre  f-^lauhouSe 
STOCKB RIDGE,  MASS. 

William  Miles,  Director 

Francesca  Bruning  in 
"PYGMALION" 


July  12 

"MY  THREE  ANGELS" 

July  19 

To  be  announced 

July  26 

MADAM,   WILL   YOU   WALK?" 

August  2 

ANNA  RUSSELL  in 
"TRAVELLERS'  JOY" 

August  9 

"THE   IRON  GATE"  a  new   play 
by  John  T.  Chapman 

August  16 

"CHARLEY'S  AUNT" 

Season  continues  through  September  4th.  Nightly  (except 
Sun.)  at  8:45  —  $2.75,  $1.85,  $1.20.  tax  incl.  Mats.  Wed. 
and  Sat.  at  2:30  —  $1.85  and  $1.20,  tax  incl. 

For   reservations  write   Box   Office  or  phone   Stockbridge  460. 


CRANE  MUSEUM 

Exhibits  showing  steps  in  making  all -rag 
papers  and  the  progress  of  paper -making 
from   Revolutionary   times    to    the    present. 


Open  2   to  5  p.m.  Monday  through   Friday, 

from  June  through  September.  Five  miles  east 

of  Pittsfield  on  Route  No.  9. 

DALTON.      MASSACHUSETTS 


Program  Notes 


■»•♦» 


Tenth    'Program 


Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra, 

Op.  6,  No.  4,  in  A  Minor 

Georg  Frideric  Handel 

Born  in  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  in  London, 
April  14-,  1759 

Handel  composed  his  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  for 
strings  between  September  29  and  October  30,  1739.  A 
notice  in  the  London  Daily  Post  on  October  29  read:  "This 
dav  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription 
with  His  Majesty's  royal  license  and  protection,  Twelve 
Grand  Concertos  in  seven  parts,  for  four  violins,  a  tenor, 
a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord. 
Composed  by  Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  subscribers  two 
guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next.  Subscrip- 
tions are  taken  by  the  author  at  his  house  in  Brook  Street, 
Hanover  Square."  The  Concertos  were  published  in  the 
following  April,  and  performed  at  the  Theater  Royal  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

In  1739,  twenty  years  after  Bach  composed  his 
Brandenburg  concertos,  Handel  in  London  wrote 
these  concerti  grossi.  Both  composers  based  then- 
style  upon  Italian  models,  whence  instrumental 
music  all  derived  at  that  time.  Both  knew  their 
Corelli  and  Vivaldi :  Handel  had  consorted  with  the 
former  at  Rome,  and  Bach  had  carefully  copied  the 
works  of  the  latter.  Yet  it  takes  no  dissertation  to 
show  how  very  different  are  the  orchestral  concertos 
of  the  Kapellmeister  at  Cothen,  and  the  magnificent 
musician  then  so  familiar  in  London's  theatres,  who 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  composed  before  his 
public.  Purists  have  praised  the  carefully  wrought 
three  movement  form  of  Bach  to  the  detriment  of 
Handel's  in  four  or  six  movements,  "oscillating  be- 
tween the  suite  and  the  sonata,  with  a  glance  toward 
the  symphonic  overture.  It  is  this  for  which  the 
theorists  blame  him,"  wrote  Romain  Rolland,*  one 
of  Handel's  most  persuasive  champions,  "and  it  is 
this  for  which  I  praise  him.  For  he  does  not  seek 
to  impose  a  uniform  cast  on  his  thoughts,  but  leaves 
it  open  to  himself  to  fashion  the  form  as  he  requires, 
and  the  framework  varies  accordingly,  following  his 
inclinations  from  day  to  day.  The  spontaneity  of 
his  thought,  which  has  already  been  shown  by  the 
extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  Concerti  were  com- 
posed —  each  in  a  single  day  at  a  single  sitting,  and 
several  in  a  week — constitutes  the  great  charm  of 
these  works.  They  are,  in  the  words  of  Kretzsch- 
mar,  grand  impression  pictures,  translated  into  a 
form,  at  the  same  time  precise  and  supple,  in  which 
the  least  change  of  emotion  can  make  itself  easily 


*  "Handel"  bv  Romain  Rolland,  translated  by  A.  Eagle- 
field  Hull. 
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felt.  Truly  they  are  not  all  of  equal  value.  Their 
conception  itself,  which  depended  in  a  way  on  mere 
momentary  inspiration,  is  the  explanation  of  this 
extreme  inequality."  (The  present  editor  takes  ex- 
ception to  these  remarks,  stoutly  endorsing  each  of 
the  twelve  —  indeed  the  greater  part  of  each  of  the 
twelve. ) 

Symphony  in  G  Major  No.    100, 
"Military" 

Franz  Joseph  Haydn 

Horn   in   Rohrau,   Lower   Austria,   March    31,    1732; 
died  in  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 

Haydn  composed  this  symphony  for  his  second  visit  to 
London,  where  it  had  its  first  performance  on  May  2,  1794. 

This  symphony  might  have  been  called  "Turkish" 
rather  than  "Military."  The  bass  drum,  cymbals 
and  triangle  were  at  that  time  looked  upon  as  an 
exotic  trio;  they  had  been  popular  through  the  cen- 
turies as  typical  of  Turkish  color,  suggestive  of  the 
Sultan's  bodyguard,  and  called  "Janizary  music." 
Classical  instances  of  "alia  turca"  are  in  Mozart's 
Die  Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Serai/,  composed  before 
this  symphony,  and  later  on  Beethoven's  Ruins  of 
Athens  and  Ninth  Symphony  (the  march  episode). 
Haydn  makes  use  of  the  then  astonishing  instru- 
ments only  in  the  allegretto  and  at  the  close  of  the 
finale.  They  always  appear  as  an  inseparable  three, 
sometimes  with  a  special  droll  effect.  The  dress 
parade  character  of  the  symphony  is  nothing  more 
than  a  touch  here  and  there,  and  is  mostly  confined 
to  the  allegretto,  where  there  is  an  unexpected 
trumpet  fanfare,  and  where  the  instrumentation  is 
touched  up  by  the  hard  quality  of  two  clarinets  in  C 
(an  instrument  now  obsolete). 

This  is  the  most  cheerful  of  symphonies,  having 
after  the  opening  adagio  not  a  grave  note  in  its 
whole  course.  The  opening  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment is  introduced  by  the  flutes  and  oboes  alone  in 
the  high  register  (another  "military"  touch).  The 
second  theme  is  even  gayer  than  the  first,  and  this 
theme,  contrary  to  custom,  takes  over  the  greater 
part   of   the   development,   whereby  the   movement 


YOU  ARE  MISSING  MUCH 
IF  YOU  DO  NOT  VISIT 

The  Wallach  Studio 

in  Lime  Rock,  Conn.,  1  mile  off  Route  7 
9  miles  south  of  the  Mass.  State  Line 

You  will  6nd  in  a  house  of  old  European  charm  table 
linens  printed  with  wooden  blocks,  in  Lime  Rock,  cotton 
skirts,  imported  Bavarian  dirndl  dresses,  and  many  other 
interesting  items. 


Elm  Court 


.enox, 


a66aclvuie 


Jmietti 


1 


Cordially  Invites 

You  and  Your  Friends 

To  Visit  the  Main  House   for 

LUNCHEON.  COCKTAILS 
and  DINNER 

<LJWr%J) 

The  Formal  Gardens  and  Greenhouses 
are  open  for  your  pleasure 


Lenox  670 


»*♦  •*♦  *J»  **«  ♦.*•  ♦*♦  ♦**  ♦.*♦  »*«  •.**  ♦*♦  ♦^♦••**  *J»  ♦**  ***  ****J*  **♦  *J*  •$•  *4*  ♦£•  ♦**  *4*  *J*  •J*  ♦£*  ♦J*  *J*  •J*  ♦£♦  *J**J*  *J*  ♦£• 


FOR  HAPPY  TRAVELING 


THE  RIGHT  KEY 


NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 


TRAVELERS  CHECKS 


•  Spendable  everywhere— Just  like  cash 

•  Safe— prompt  refund  if  lost  or  stolen 

•  Good  until  used 

•  Cost  only  750  per  $100 

•  Buy  them  at  your  bank 


NCB 


TRAVELERS     CHECKS 


BACKED   BY  THE  NATIONAL  CUT  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 
Sforu 'in  "fw*/U  "(ndc  3oan£i>ruj, 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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First  Festival  in  America 
Avaloch  presents: 

new  yoRk 

pRO-musica 

Antique 

Medieval,  Renaissance  and 
Baroque  Music 


August  18  8:30  P.M. 

Italian  and  English  Music  of  the  Renaissance 
and  Baroque 

August  21  8:30  P.M. 

Court  and  Chapel  Music  of  Henry  V-Henry  VIII 

August  22  1:30P.M. 

Music  of  the  Spanish  Renaissance 

August  25  8:30P.M. 

English  Medieval  and  Elizabethan  Carols 

August  28  8:30P.M. 

Music  of  the  German  Renaissance  and  Baroque 

August  29  1:30  P.M. 

Vocal  and  Instrumental  Works  of 
Salamone  Rossi,  Hcbreo  (Mantua  1587-1628) 

at  Lenox  Town  Hall 

Tickets:  Subscription  (6  concerts)  $12.00 

Single  admission,  12.40 
Information:  New  York  Pro  Musica  Antiqua, 

Dcpt.  T,  Lenox,  Mass.  —  Phone  41 


sparkles  prodigiously.  The  usual  slow  movement  is 
replaced  by  an  allegretto,  built  upon  nothing  else 
than  a  little  French  arietta,  "La  gentllle  et  jeune 
Lisette."  Haydn  showed  his  fondness  for  the 
"catchy"  and  also  workable  tune  by  using  it  in  three 
different  scores.  In  his  Symphony  No.  85,  written 
for  France,  and  known  as  La  Rcinc,  he  also  makes 
an  allegretto  from  it,  shaping  the  second  phrase  dif- 
ferently. Again  he  makes  a  movement  of  it  in  one 
of  five  concertos  which  he  wrote  for  the  lira  or- 
ganizzata  for  the  delectation  of  the  King  of  Naples, 
who  cultivated  that  strange  instrument.  Here  the 
treatment  is  virtually  the  same,  save  for  the  different 
instrumentation  —  a  reliance  upon  varying  color 
combinations,  rather  than  upon  the  traditional  orna- 
mental variations  which  he  used  in  La  Reine.  He 
brings  in  his  Turkish  trio  at  each  forte  return  of 
the  P'rench  melody  with  a  delightful  tendency  to 
diminish  the  boom-clash-tinkle  combination  to 
pianissimo.  Sprightliness  is  not  forfeited  in  the 
minuet,  nor  in  the  finale  which  trips  along  in  a 
presto  6/8.  There  are  quiet  passages  and  sudden 
outbursts  in  Haydn's  best  jocular  vein.  The  Turk- 
ish three  return  before  the  close. 


Visit   the 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  STORE 


STEINWAY 


A  century  of  devotion  to  all  that  is  best 
in  piano  craftsmanship  has  inspired  world- 
wide confidence  in  the  name  Steinway  as 
a  standard  of  quality.  Your  security  in 
piano  investment  can  be  safely  based  on 
this  tradition. 


In  Massachusetts 

and  New  Hampshire 

new  Steinway  Pianos 

are  sold  ONLY  by 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 


M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

Jerome  F   Murphy,  President 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET   •   BOSTON 


[niniiiwn 


BRANCHES    IN    WORCESTER    •    SPRINGFIELD 
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Mass  No.    3,   in  D   Minor,   "Nelson" 
Franz  Joseph  Haydn 

Born   in    Rohrau,   Lower   Austria,   March    31,    1732; 
died  in   Vienna,  May   31,   1809 

Composed  in  Eisenstadt  in  1 798,  this  was  the 
third  of  the  six  masses  which  Haydn  wrote  between 
17^6  and  1802.  It  is  the  only  one  in  the  minor. 
The  Mass  is  called  in  England  the  "Imperial"  or 
"Coronation"  Mass.  Yet  it  has  been  fairly  defi- 
nitely linked  with  Lord  Nelson. 

"While  Haydn  worked  on  it,"  wrote  Alfred  Ein- 
stein, "the  news  of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  arrived. 
The  striking  use  of  the  trumpets  in  the  Benedictus 
is  usually  thought  to  be  associated  with  the  news  of 
Nelson's  decisive  victory,  which  made  a  tremendous 
impression  all  over  Europe.  (After  Haydn's  death 
a  chart  of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  was  found  among 
his  papers.)" 

Ci.  A.  Griesinger  wrote  of  a  visit  by  Lord  Nelson 
and  Lady  Hamilton  to  the  Esterhazys  at  Eisenstadt 
in  September,  1800.  "In  Lady  Hamilton  Haydn 
found  a  great  admirer.  She  visited  the  Esterhazy 
esrate  in  Hungary  but  paid  little  attention  to  its 
splendors,  and  for  two  days  did  not  budge  from 
Haydn's  side."  Lady  Hamilton  contributed  to  the 
art  of  music  by  singing  (of  the  value  of  this  con- 
tribution we  are  not  informed).  At  any  rate,  she 
asked  Haydn  for  vocal  music  of  his  own. 


CLOSEST      TO      TANGLEWOOD 


AVALOCH 

A   Country  Inn 

• 

Offers  Fine  American  Plan 

Accom  moda  tions 


The  dining  room  is  open  to  the  public, 
featuring  on  Saturday  evenings  a  magnifi- 
cent pre-concert   buffet.    Reservations  are 

suggested. 


FOR    AFTERNOON    AND    EVENING    SNACKS    AND    DRINKS 

THE  FIVE  REASONS  TAVERN 
AT  AVALOCH 


AVALOCH  •   West  Street,  Lenox,  Tel.  41 


Mr.  Menuhin  listening  to  his  CAPEHART  High  Fidelity  Phonograph-Radio 


.  -^  -*■-*.  ■*.■*■,■*■  . 


Yehudi  Menuhin 

world-famous  violinist,  chooses 
THE  INCOMPARABLE 


New  High  Fidelity  Phonograph  .  .  . 

AM-FM  Radio 

"Music  reproduced  with  the  fidelity  achieved 
by  this  new  Capehart  is  a  joy  to  hear.  Or- 
chestra and  soloist  seem  to  be  present  in  my 
living  room.  This  magnificent  Capehart  is 
high  fidelity  worthy  of  the  name  —  an  instru- 
ment the  most  exacting  music  lover  will  be 
delighted  to  own." 

For   a   thrilling   musicnl    experience,   hear  this   new 
Capehart  Phonograph-Radio  (Model  RP154)  at  your 
CAPEHART  dealer  today.    Your  classified  directory 
lists  your  nearest  CAPEHART  dealer  or  write 
CAPEHART-FARNSWORTH  COMPANY 
Fort  Wayne  1,  Indiana 

A   Division   of 
International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation 
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"e   Recording   aN° 


"SCORDIN6     " 


THE   LABEL 
WITH    THE 

GREAT 
TRADITION 

.  .  .  since  1898 


THE    TALK 

OF  THE 

ENTIRE 

COUNTRY 

. . .  since  Nov.,  1953 


Ask  your  friendly,  informed  New  England  dealer  for  the 

ANGEL  CATALOGUE  and  FIRST  SUPPLEMENT... 

or  write  Dario  Soria,  President 

Electric  &  Musical  Industries  (U.S.)  Ltd. 

38  West  40th  Street,  New  York  36 


NEW  SCORES 

pocket  scores 

BACH  (ed.  Gal).      Musical  Offering $1 .50 

COPLAND.      Quartet  (Piano  and  Strings) 1 .25 

SCHOECK.     Concerfo  for  Horn 1 .25 

R.  STRAUSS.      Symphonie  fur  Blaser 6.00 

STRAVINSKY.     Septet 1 .25 

full  scores 

GINASTERA.      Variaciones  Concertantes 6.50 

PREVITALI.     Due  Pezzi 3.75 

STRAVINSKY.      Three  Songs  from  William  Shakespeare.  2.50 

WEINBERGER.      Preludes  Religieux  et  Profanes. 

Vol.  I 4.50 

Vol.  II 6.50 

Vol.  Ill 3.75 

Available  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store 
or  from  Boosey  and  Hawkes 


Representing  the  music  of 


BARTOK       • 

HAIEFF 

PROKOFIEFF 


BENJAMIN 
KODALY 
.      R.  STRAUSS 


BRITTEN 
MARTINU 
.     STRAVINSKY 


COPLAND 

PISTON 

others 


Catalogs  on  request. 
30   WEST   57fh   ST., 


N.   Y.    C. 


BOOSEY  and  HAWKES- 


Eh  ven  th    T^rogra  m 


Jean  Morel 

Jean  Morel  was  born  in  Abbeville  (Somme)  in 
France.  He  studied  piano  with  Isidor  Philipp, 
composition  with  Noel  Gallon  and  Gabriel  Pierne. 
He  studied  the  interpretation  of  lyric  repertoire 
with  Reynaldo  Hahn  and  taught  this  subject  at 
Fontainebleau  at  the  age  of  20.  He  became  a  con- 
ductor at  the  Opera  Comique  in  1936,  the  Orchestre 
Symphonique  de  Paris  in  1939;  in  the  same  year  he 
went  to  South  America,  conducting  both  concert  and 
opera.  From  there  he  came  to  North  America, 
where  he  has  conducted  the  New  York  City  Sym- 
phony (1939),  and  the  New  York  City  Center 
Opera  (1944-51).  He  has  appeared  as  guest  in 
other  cities  of  the  United  States,  in  Mexico  and  in 
Canada.  In  1948  he  became  head  of  the  orchestral 
department  at  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music.  In 
the  past  spring  he  conducted  a  performance  of 
Debussy's  Pelleas  on  TV  (NBC  Opera  Theatre) 
and  the  two  concerts  of  the  NBC  Orchestra  follow- 
ing: the  retirement  of  Toscanini. 


■»•» 


Symphony  No.   6, 
in  E-Flat  Minor,   Op.    Ill 

Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  in  Sontsovka,  Ekaterinoslav,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 ; 
died  near  Moscow,  March  4,  1953 

Prokofieff  began  his  Sixth  Symphony  in  1945  and  com- 
pleted it  in  the  summer  of  1947. 

Prokofieff  described  the  progress  of  his  Sixth 
Symphony  in  a  communication  printed  in  the  New 
York  Times,  April  20,  1947 :  "The  Sixth  Symphony 
in  E  minor  is  in  three  movements;  two  of  them  were 
sketched  last  summer  and  at  present  I  am  working 
on  the  third.  I  am  planning  to  orchestrate  the 
whole  symphony  this  autumn.  The  first  movement 
is  agitated  in  character,  lyrical  in  places  and  austere 
in  others.  The  second  movement,  andante,  is  lighter 
and  more  songful.  The  finale,  lighter  and  major  in 
its  character,  would  be  like  the  finale  of  my  Fifth 
Symphony,  but  for  the  austere  reminiscences  of  the 
first  movement." 

The  first  movement  divulges,  after  a  heavy  de- 
scending scale  of  short  notes,  the  theme  which  is  to 
predominate.      It    is    in    6/8    rhythm,    but    darkly 


SUN 

Prop. 

-INSIDE 
F.  LANCOME 

Monterey 

Rte. 

23 

Tel.   Gr.   Barringt 

an   1148M3 

FRENCH  CUISINE 

LUNCHEON 

AAA 

APPROVED   INN 

DINNER 

Eleventh  Program 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  JULY  24,  at  8:30 

JEAN  MOREL,  Conductor  \ 

. 

Prokofieff Symphony  No.  6,  in  E-flat  minor,  Op.  11  1 

Ij 
I.     Allegro  moderato 

II.     Largo 

III.     Vivace 

I' 

Liszt Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  E-flat  major,  No.vi 

INTERMISSION 

Strauss "Don  Juan,"  Tone  Poem  (after  Nikolaus  Lenau),  Op-  2o 

Elgar Variations  on  an  Original  Theme,  Op.  36 

Enigma:  Andante 
Variations: 

I.     "C.A.E."  L'istesso  tempo  VIII.     "W.N."  Allegretto 

II.     "H.D.S.-P."  Allegro  IX.     "Nimrod"  Moderato 

III.  "R.B.T."  Allegretto  X.     "Dorabella-Intermezzo"  Allegretto 

IV.  "W.M.B."  Allegro  di  molto  XL   .  "G.R.S."  Allegro  di  molto 
V.     "R.P.A."  Moderato  XII.     "B.G.N."  Andante 

VI.     "Ysobel"  Andantino  XIII.     "***-Romanza"  Moderato 

VII.     "Trovte"  Presto  XIV.     "E.D.U.-Finale" 


Soloist  .  .  .  NICOLE  HENRIOT 
Miss  Henriot  uses  the  Baldwin  Piano 


BALDWIN   PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR   RECORDS 
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SHARON,  CONNECTICUT 
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Open   from   10  to   6     • 
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FOUR  CHiMNEYS 

Enjoy  a  leisurely,  picturesque  drive  to  historic 
Old  Bennington.  Relax  and  dine  in  a  setting  of 
gracious  Colonial  charm. 

Open  12  to  12  Every  Day 

LUNCHEON  12-4  DINNER  5-10:30 

Cocktails  till  Midnight 

ON  ROUTE  7  [rout? 

OLD  BENNINGTON,  VT.    L^ 


treated  throughout.  An  andante  molto  4/4  brings 
in  a  somber  second  theme  colored  by  the  English  horn. 
The  6/8  theme  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the 
development  with  a  brief  recurrence  of  the  andante 
subject  before  the  close  which  is  quiet  and  in  slower 
tempo,  but  tragic  in  character.  The  largo  (which 
the  composer  described  in  advance  as  "andante")  is 
broad,  full,  and  melodic,  trombone  chords  intro- 
ducing a  middle  section  with  a  melody  from  the 
bassoons  and  cellos.  Leopold  Stokowski,  when  he 
gave  this  symphony  its  first  performance  in  America, 
remarked  of  the  slow  movement  in  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  program  notes:  "The  harmonies  and 
texture  are  extremely  complex — I  think  this  part 
will  need  several  hearings  to  be  fully  understood." 
The  movement,  while  melodic  throughout,  gathers 
great  intensity  and  becomes  starkly  dramatic.  The 
finale  has  some  suggestion  of  a  scherzo  as  the  voices 
of  the  wood  winds  are  heard  successively  over  a 
lively  rhythmic  figure  in  the  strings.  The  bassoon 
and  tuba  lead  another  theme  far  into  the  bass.  The 
first  theme  returns  and  carries  through  to  the  end, 
save  for  an  interruption  in  which  the  principal  theme 
of  the  first  movement,  in  6/8,  brings  back  its  dark 
shadow. 

It  was  on  February  11,  1948,  four  months  after 
the  first  performance  of  the  new  Symphony,  then 
received  in  critical  silence  and  soon  shelved  so  far 
as  Russia  was  concerned,  that  a  resolution  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  condemning  the  foremost  composers 
of  Russia,  including  Prokofieff,  Shostakovitch, 
Khatchaturian,  Miaskovsky  (since  deceased),  Mu- 
radeli,  Popov  and  Shebalin.  These  were  accused  of 
"confusing  and  neuropathic  combinations  which 
turn  music  into  cacophony  and  a  chaotic  accumula- 
tion of  sounds."  In  them  there  deplorably  sur- 
vived "a  bourgeois  ideology  fed  by  the  influence  of 
contemporary,  decadent  Western  European  and 
American  music.  .  .  .  Many  Soviet  composers,  in 
pursuit  of  falsely  conceived  innovation,  have  lost 
contact  with  the  demands  and  the  artistic  taste  of 
the  Soviet  people,  have  shut  themselves  off  in  a  nar- 
row circle  of  specialists  and  musical  gourmands, 
have  lowered  the  high  social  role  of  music  and  nar- 
rowed its  meaning,  limiting  it  to  a  satisfaction  of  the 
distorted  tastes  of  aesthetic  individualists." 

It  can  be  imagined  how  Prokofieff,  remembered 
from  his  visit  to  Boston  in  1938  as  a  serious  and 
uncompromising  artist,  would  be  affected  by  advice 
from  those  who  knew  less  than  himself  on  how  to 
compose.  How  he  really  felt  about  this  political 
jargon   may  never  be  known.     It  was  reported  by 
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Lieutenant-General  Walter  Bedell  Smith:*  "At  the 
session  where  the  matter  was  discussed,  Prokofieff,  1 
was  told,  kept  his  back  turned  while  Shvernik  and 
Zhdanov  talked,  and  when  reprimanded  for  his  in- 
attention, said  bitterly,  'Oh,  I  know  it  all  already,' 
adding  in  a  loud  aside  to  Shostakovitch :  'What  do 
ministers  know  of  music?  That  is  the  business  of 
composers.'  "t 

This  retort,  if  the  story  is  true,  was  more  than 
courageous  —  it  could  have  been  suicidal.  The  sub- 
sequent written  confession  of  the  once  proud  artist 
must  have  been  made  when  no  alternative  faced 
him  but  extinction:  "I  know  that  the  party  is  right, 
that  the  party  wishes  me  well,  and  that  I  must 
search  for  and  find  creative  paths  which  lead  me 
to  Soviet  realistic  popular  art."  That  the  tactless 
Prokofieff  could   have  made   many  enemies   among 


*  "My  Three  Years  in  Moscow,"  New  York  Times,  No- 
vember 25,  1949. 


tThe  description  of  his  intractability  and  his  occasional 
rude  outbursts  by  Nicolas  Nabokov  (Old  Friends  and  Neiv 
Music)  is  in  keeping  with  his  public  statement  when  he 
came  to  Boston  to  conduct  this  Orchestra.  He  was  reported 
in  the  press  of  March  23,  1938,  as  angry  because  the  public 
and  critics  had  been  "very  insulting"  in  their  reception  of 
his  Fourth  Symphony  in  1931.  ''If  the  public  in  Boston 
cannot  understand  my  serious  music,  why  should  I  break 
my  baton?  I  am  not  going  to  puzzle  them,  but  give  them 
simple  things."  Whereupon  he  gave  them  Peter  and  the 
Wolf  (which,  by  the  way,  has  been  as  consistently  re- 
peated and  enjoyed  ever  since  in  this  part  of  the  world  as 
the  Fourth   Symphony  has  been  ignored). 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  FINEST  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  MUSIC  HOUSE 


SHEET      MUSIC 
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•        ALBUMS 

•  Instruments 
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•  Literature  and  Study  Books 

•  Excellent  stock  of  small  scores 

•  Organs 

We  Mail  Everywhere 
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MAPLE    GROVE 

Vermont's  finest 

Maple  Confections 

On  display  and  sale  at  the 

TANGLEWOOD  REFRESHMENT  CENTER 

and  the 

TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  STORE 


When  in  Vermont,  come  see  us! 

MAPLE  GROVE,  Inc. 
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AT  every  season  of  the  year 
in  the  beautiful  Berkshires, 
you  will  find  a  wide  variety  of 
things  to  do,  places  to  go,  sights 
to  see.  In  the  Fall,  Berkshire 
foliage  attracts  thousands  of 
people  who  come  to  enjoy  the 
unsurpassed  spectacle  of  Na- 
ture's brilliant  and  breath-taking 
array  of  colors. 

Traditional  Berkshire  Hills 
hospitality  is  quickly  evident 
when  you  stop  at  one  of  our 
many  fine  hotels,  inns,  motels  or 
guest  houses.  You'll  always 
enjoy  the  touch  of  friendly 
cordiality ! 

And  for  year  'round  good  liv- 
ing, a  place  to  build,  work  or 
play,  hundreds  of  good  folks 
who  were  formerly  seasonal  vis- 
itors have  chosen  the  Berkshire 
Hills  as  a  permanent  residence. 

For  further  details  about  the 
region,  our  list  of  real  estate 
agents,  and  information  on 
places  to  stay  write: 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS 
CONFERENCE 

County  Courthouse 
Pittsfield  30,  Mass. 
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his  lesser  and  envious  colleagues  in  Soviet  Russia  is 
understandable.  But  he  is  completely  unrecogniz- 
able as  a  humble  penitent  who  meekly  recants,  dis- 
avows all  he  has  composed,  and  looks  for  advice 
from  the  musically  ignorant.  Nicolas  Nabokov  (see 
footnote)  gives  perhaps  the  most  informed  picture 
to  be  found  this  side  of  the  "iron  curtain"  of  this 
extraordinary  situation.  The  situation  has  been 
altered,  but  not  until  after  ProkofiefFs  death. 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  E-Flat 
Major,  No.   1 

Franz  Liszt 

Born    in    Raiding,   near   Oedenburg,    Hungary,   on    October 
22,   1811;   died  in  Bayreuth  on  July  31,  1886 

It  was  in  1848  or  1849,  probably  the  latter  year,  that 
Liszt  completed  his  first  pianoforte  concerto.  In  1853  there 
was  a  revision,  and  on  February  17,  1855,  the  first  per- 
formance took  place  at  Weimar,  von  Biilovv  conducting, 
Liszt  playing  the  piano  part. 

His  first  pianoforte  concerto,  like  other  of  Liszt's 
scores,  was  delayed  in  recognition  during  its  com- 
poser's span  of  life.  Two  seasons  after  its  initial 
performance  at  Weimar,  the  Concerto  attained 
Vienna,  where  Dionys  Pruckner  introduced  the 
piece.  Dr.  Hanslick  descended  upon  the  work  and 
damned  it  on  account  of  the  rather  insistent  use  of 
the  triangle  in  the  scherzo  section.     That  "ferocious 
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aesthetic  Comstock  of  19th-century  criticism,"  as 
Lawrence  Gilman  called  him,  "drew  aside  the  skirts 
of  his  unsullied  dressing-gown  and  turned  this  err- 
ing Concerto  out  into  the  snowy  night."  Liszt 
himself,  who  was  not  without  courage  in  matters 
of  public  criticism,  must  have  stood  in  some  awe  of 
Hanslick's  power.  Writing  once  to  a  friend  who 
contemplated  giving  Hanslick  the  lie  in  an  open 
letter  about  this  concerto,  his  advice  was  a  master- 
piece of  caution.  A  "triangle  concerto,"  the  doctor 
named  it,  and  the  opprobrious  term  stuck  for  years, 
no  pianist  in  Vienna  daring  to  venture  upon  that 
battle-ground  of  dissension.  It  was  not  until  twelve 
years  later  that  Sophie  Menter  decided  to  risk  her 
career  by  restoring  the  work  to  its  place  upon  a 
Viennese  program.  Her  friends,  according  to  the 
tale  by  Lena  Ramann,  gravely  warned  her  to  keep 
away  from  this  dangerous  issue.  Anton  Rubinstein 
did  his  best  to  dissuade  her.  "  'You  are  mad  to 
attempt  this  concerto !  No  one  has  succeeded  with 
it  in  Vienna.'  Bosendorfer,  representing  the  Phil- 
harmonic, added  his  admonition.  But  the  intrepid 
Sophie  was  undeterred.  'If  I  can't  play  it,'  she 
replied,  with  imperturbable  serenity,  'I  won't  play 
at  all.  I  don't  have  to  play  in  Vienna.'  And  play 
it  she  did  —  with  emphatic  success." 

Liszt  had  this  to  say  about  the  concerto  in  a 
letter  to  his  relative,  Eduard  Liszt,  written  in  1857, 
shortly  before  the  work  was  published:  "The  fourth 
section  of  the  Concerto,  from  the  Allegro  marziale 
on,  corresponds  with  the  second  section,  the  Adagio. 
It  is  only  an  urgent  recapitulation  of  the  earlier 
subject-matter  with  quickened,  livelier  rhythm,  and 
contains  no  new  motive,  as  will  be  clear  to  you  by  a 
glance  at  the  score.  This  kind  of  binding  together 
and  rounding  off  a  whole  piece  at  its  close  is  some- 
what my  own,  but  it  is  quite  maintained  and  justified 
from  the  standpoint  of  musical  form.  The  trom- 
bones and  basses  take  up  the  second  part  of  the 
motive  of  the  Adagio  (B  major).  The  pianoforte 
figure  which  follows  is  no  other  than  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  motive  which  was  given  in  the  Adagio 
by  flute  and  clarinet,  just  as  the  concluding  passage 
is  a  Variante  and  working-up  in  the  major  of  the 
motive  of  the  Scherzo,  until  finally  the  first  motive 
on  the  dominant  pedal  B-flat,  with  a  shake-accom- 
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paniment,  comes  in  and  concludes  the  whole. 

"The  scherzo  in  E-flat  minor,  from  the  point 
where  the  triangle  begins,  I  employed  for  the  effect 
of   contrast." 


NICOLE  HENRIOT  was  born  in  Paris  on  January  23, 
1925.  She  studied  with  Marguerite  Long  and  entered  the 
Paris  Conservatory  at  the  age  of  twelve,  taking  a  first 
prize  in  a  vear  and  a  half.  During  the  war  she  played 
with  the  principal  orchestras  of  Paris  and  Belgium.  Her 
New  York  press  bureau  gives  the  information  that  she  was 
active  in  the  French  Resistance  together  with  her  two 
brothers.  Since  the  war  she  has  played  in  numerous 
European  cities.  She  made  her  American  debut  January 
29,   1948,  the  first  of  many  concerts  in  this  country. 


"Don  Juan,"  Tone  Poem 
(after   Nikolaus   Lenau),   Op.    20 

Richard  Strauss 

Born  in  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  died  in  Garmisch, 
September  8,  1949 

The    first   performance    of    "Don    Juan"    took    place    at 
Weimar  under  the  composer's  direction,  November  11,  1889. 

The  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  whom  Strauss  evidently 
chose  in  preference  to  the  ruthless  sensualist  of 
Byron  or  Da  Ponte,  was  a  more  engaging  figure  of 
romance,  the  philosopher  in  quest  of  ideal  woman- 
hood, who  in  final  disillusion  drops  his  sword  in  a 
duel  and  throws  his  life  away.  Lenau  said  (accord- 
ing to  his  biographer,  L.  A.  Frankl)  :  "Goethe's 
great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  Faust 
and  Byron's  Don  Juan  will  here  do  me  no  harm. 
Each  poet,  as  every  human  being,  is  an  individual 
'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded  man 
eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him 
to  find  a  woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  woman- 
hood, and  to  enjoy,  in  the  one,  all  the  women  on 
earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess.  Be- 
cause he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from 
one  to  another,  at  last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him, 
and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that  fetches  him." 

Then,   as   later,    the   composer   fell   prey   to   the 
skillful  but  irrepressible  zeal  of  his  analysts.     Wil- 
helm  Mauke  divided  the  score  into  small  bits  and 
labelled  each.     He  even  went  so   far  as  to  forget 
Lenau,   and   to  bring   in   Mozartean   characters  — 
Donna  Anna  and  Zerlina,  finding  a  place  for  the 
statue  and  the  fatal  supper  —  a  cataclysm  quite  alien 
to  Lenau's  story.     In  this  light,  Ernest  Newman  is 
hardly    justified    in    reproaching    Strauss    for    "the 
tendency  to  overburden  the  music  with  extraneous 
and  inassimilable  literary  concepts,"  such  as  identi- 
fying a  certain  four-bar  phrase  with  "Don  Juan's 
satiety"  —  a  thing  the  composer  obviously  did  not  do. 
Without  such  distracting  details,  it  is  possible  to 
discern  these  main  outlines  in  the  music  —  at  first 
a  portrait  of  the  impulsive  and  fiery  hero  of  Lenau 
—  a  romantic  idealist,  but  certainly  no  ascetic.    The 
middle  section  is  patently  a  love  episode.     A  theme 
for  the  deeper  strings  becomes  the  shimmering  and 
glamorous  accompaniment  to  another  amorous  mel- 


ody for  oboe  solo.  (Mauke,  who  has  earlier  in 
the  score  found  a  place  for  Mozart's  Zerlina,  tells 
us  that  the  object  of  the  first  episode  in  this  section 
is  the  Countess,  while  the  melody  for  the  oboe  is 
Anna.)  The  closing  section  is  in  the  mood  of  the 
first,  but  it  is  no  mere  recapitulation ;  the  resourceful 
Strauss  injects  important  new  matter,  and  works  the 
old  in  a  new  guise,  riotous  and  frenetic.  A  second 
principal  Don  Juan  theme  is  introduced,  a  full- 
rigged  Straussian  horn  motive;  the  oboe  theme  and 
others  are  alluded  to  in  the  development,  which 
plainly  depicts  the  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  to  whom  the 
fruits  of  conquest  turn  bitter  as  they  are  grasped. 
The  climax  is  one  of  catastrophe. 


Variations  on  an  Original  Theme, 
Op.  36 

Sir  Edward  Elgar 

Born    in   Broadheath,    near    Worcester,   England,    June   2, 

1857;   died  in  Worcester,   February  23,   1934 

Written  at  Malvern,  the  composer's  home,  in  1899,  these 
variations  were  first  performed  at  one  of  Hans  Richter's 
concerts  in  London,  June  19,  1899. 

"One  evening,  after  a  long  and  tiresome  day's 
teaching,"  according  to  the  composer's  account, 
Elgar  "musingly  played  on  the  piano  the  theme  as 
it  now  stands."  His  wife  asked,  "What's  that?" 
"Nothing,"  he  replied,  "but  something  might  be 
made  of  it.  Powell  would  have  done  this  [Varia- 
tion II],  or  Nevinson  would  have  looked  at  it  like 
this"  [Variation  XII].  "Thus  the  work  grew  into 
the  shape  it  has  now." 


ANTIQUES    SHOW 

TOWN  HALL      •       LENOX,  MASS. 
July  30th  thru  August  14th 

(Closed  Sundays) 
DAILY  from  11  A.M.  to  10  P.M. 

JACOB'S  PILLOW 
DANCE  FESTIVAL 

Ten  Weeks  — July  2nd-Sept  4th 

Famous  Stars  and  Companies 

Tel.:  Lee  745    •   Write:  Box  87,  Lee,  Mass. 

*  LITTLE   CINEMA     riffle  teksMras  * 

SIXTH  SEASON 

The  Finest  of  Foreign  &  American  Films 

Wednesdays  thru  Fridays  8:15  P.M.  Saturdays  at  7  and  9  P.M. 
(Some   programs  run  a  full  week) 

No  popcorn,  no  previews  -  Always  cool  and  comfortable 

*  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM.  PHtsfield,  Mass.  * 
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On  Williams  College  Campus 

A  short,  beautiful  drive 
thru   the  Berkshires 


Lobster   Pie,   Treadway   Inn   Style 

Brook  Trout  •   Steak  •  Guinea  Hen 

Distinguished   Wine   Cellar 

FOOD  SERVED  ALL  DAY 


Recommended  by  Gourmet  and  Duncan  Hines 

The  first  of  15   \JieadwaU  JmU  located  in 
New   England,    New    York    State   and   Florida 


So  there  developed  the  "Variations  on  an  Original 
Theme."  Over  each  variation  the  composer  in- 
scribed the  initials  of  a  friend  ("musical  or  other- 
wise"), and  over  the  theme  itself,  where  according 
to  custom  the  word  "Theme"  or  "Tenia"  would 
have  appeared,  he  wrote  merely  the  word  "Enigma." 
It  all  seemed  simple  enough:  His  friends  would  read 
these  initials  and  recognize  in  each  of  the  fourteen 
variations  the  original  of  the  musical  portrait,  or  r.t 
least  Elgar's  intention  of  one.  As  for  the  world  at 
large  —  they  were  at  liberty  to  take  the  music  as 
music,  and  need  know  nothing  of  its  personalit  es 
or  intimacies.  The  wTorld  (more  especially  England, 
of  course)  did  readily  take  to  the  music.  A  copy  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Hans  Richter  on  the  continent, 
through  his  agent.  Although  Richter  had  never  met 
Elgar  ( then  none  too  well  known ) ,  he  forthwith 
toured  with  the  piece  in  June  of  the  same  year 
(1899),  and  firmly  established  the  fame  of  its  com- 
poser. 

The  "enigma"  aspect  of  the  variations  at  first 
seemed  nothing  more  than  a  deft  screen  set  up  by 
the  composer  against  the  glare  of  full  public  scrutiny. 
"The  variations  have  amused  me,"  he  remarked, 
"because  Eve  labelled  'em  with  the  nicknames  of 
my  particular  friends.  That  is  to  say  Eve  written 
the  variations  each  one  to  represent  the  mood  of  the 
'party.'  It's  a  quaint  idea  and  the  result  is  amusing 
to  those  behind  the  scenes  and  won't  affect  the  reader 
who  'nose  nuffin.'  " 


G 


0UP^TS  PA**DiS£, 


^jramoui     toy 

^jrlyie   ^jrooa  and  ^-j^oa 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY 

Recommended  by 
A.A.A.,  Gourmet  &  Duncan  Hines 

Jraditionailu  — 

AT  THE  END  OF  A  PERFECT  DAY 

ON  ROUTE  44 

Between  Canaan  &  Norfolk,  Connecticut 

Telephone  Taylor  4-7495 


FOLK  AND  JAZZ  ROUNDTABLE 
AUGUST  15  to  SEPTEMBER  6 

For  the  fifth  year  ja7z  and  folk  musicians,  anthropoloqists 
folk lorists  and  musicologists  will  gather  at  Music  Inn  to 
perform,  lecture  —  and  argue  .  .  .  MARSHALL  STEARNS, 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Jazz  Studies,  will  direct  the  three 
weeks'  activities  ...  he  was  recently  articled  in  N.  Y. 
Tribune's  THIS  WEEK  under  the  heading  "THE  JAZZ 
SCHOLAR"  (teaches  Chaucer  at  Hunter  —  Jazz  Studies  at 
New  York  University)  .  .  .  First  week  of  Roundtable  on 
Eurooean  and  Negro  folk  music  will  have  on  hand  poet 
LANGSTON  HUGHES  for  opinion  and  enlightenment  .  .  . 
From  Atlanta,  Georgia,  WILLIS  JAMES,  world  authority  on 
Negro  hollers,  shouts  and  cries,  is  bringing  newly  gathered 
examples  .  .  .  GEOFFREY  HOLDER,  up  from  Trinidad,  is 
planning  the  second  week's  program  of  Caribbean  music, 
from  steel  drums  to  island  dances  ...  an  exhibition  of  his 
painting";  and   photography,   too. 

HAROLD  COURLANDER,  co-editor  of  Ethnic  Folkways 
Records,  is  back  from  Europe.  Key  man  in  last  year's 
Caribbean  program,  he  will  probably  be  present  for  part  of 
the  time  .  .  .  ARTHUR  ALBERTS,  returning  soon  from  Africa, 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  ROUNDTABLE  .  .  .  the 
premiere  of  his  Gold  Coast  recordings  was  a  highlight  of 
the  1950  program  .  .  .  NAT  HENTOFF,  editor  of  Downbeat 
will  be  present  to  help  weave  all  threads  together.  RUDI 
BLESH  of  the  russet  beard,  top  jazz  historian,  will  defend 
the  jazz  primitives  .  .  .  may  be  expected  to  tangle  with 
hirsute  AL  COLLINS  of  WNEW  .  .  .  Semanticist  $.  I. 
HAYAKAWA  includes  jazz  jargon  and  blues  among  his 
lore,  and  is  a  preferred  accompanist  to  MAMA  YANCEY 
.  .  .  HENRY  COWELL,  extreme  modernist  in  music  and 
perambulating  encyclopedia  of  information  on  world  music 
will  join  with  TREMAINE  McDOWELL,  head  of  Minnesota 
University's  Dept.  of  American  Studies,  in  relating  this  to  that. 
Instrumentalists,  singers,  dancers  usually  outnumber  professors 
about  eight  to  one   .  .  . 

LOUIS  ARMSTRONG,  speaking  on  the  Roundtable  ^ 
Music  Inn  said  ".  .  they're  doing  wonderful  things  for  jazz 
up    there    .    .   they're    really    helping    make    music   history   .    ." 


WRITE  MUSIC  INN,  LENOX,  MASS.,  OR 
PHONE    LENOX   695    FOR   INFORMATION 


■+,  *»-    -*-   +    ^/-   *    *■    --*-*.A,AAA.».lAAM 


Twelfth  Program 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  JULY  2  5,  at  2:30 


Berlioz    . 


Berlioz 


Overture  to   "Beatrice  et  Benedict" 


"Harold  in  Italy":  Symphony  with  Viola  Solo,   Op.  16 


I.     Harold  in  the  Mountains,  Scenes  of  Melancholy,  Happiness  and  Joy 
(Adagio;  Allegro) 

II.     March  of  Pilgrims  Singing  their  Evening  Hymn 
(Allegretto) 

III.  Serenade  of  a  Mountaineer  of  the  Abruzzi  to  his  Mistress 

(Allegro  assai;  Allegretto) 

IV.  Orgy  of  Brigands;  Recollections  of  the  Preceding  Scenes 

(Allegro  frenetico) 

INTERMISSION 

Toch .      Symphony  No.  2,  Op.  73 

I.     Allegro  fanatico  (Like  an  oath) 
II.     Very  light,  skimming,  shadowy 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro 


Soloist  .  .  .  WILLIAM  PRIMROSE 


BALDWIN      PIANO 
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Overture  to  "Beatrice  et  Benedict" 


Hector  Berlioz 

Bom    in    Cote-Saint-Andre,    December    11,    1803;    died    in 
Paris,  March  8,  1869 

Berlioz'  Opera  Comique,  Beatrice  et  Benedict,  was  first 
sketched  in  the  autumn  of  1860,  completed  February  25, 
1862,  and  first  performed  at  Baden,  August  9,  1862,  at  the 
Theatre  de  Bade,  the  composer  conducting. 

On  January  19,  1833,  Berlioz  wrote  to  his  friend 
d'Ortigue:  'A  propos,  I  am  going  to  write  a  very 
lively  opera  upon  Shakespeare's  comedy,  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing.  Such  being  the  case,  I  will  ask 
you  to  lend  me  the  volume  containing  it."  This 
plan,  formed  at  a  time  when  Berlioz  was  deep  in 
Shakespeare,  did  not  take  effect  for  twenty-seven 
years,  and  indeed  his  single  venture  into  a  comedy 
was  destined  to  become  his  last  work.  He  composed 
it  at  the  insistence  of  Benazet,  the  manager  of  the 
theatre  at  Baden-Baden.  He  expanded  his  original 
plan  of  one  act  into  two  as  the  music  progressed. 
He  wrote  the  libretto  himself,  faithfully  following 
Shakespeare's  text  and  concentrating  upon  the  char- 
acters of  Beatrice  and  Benedick.*  Berlioz  admitted 
in  a  letter  that  Shakespeare's  original  title,  which  he 
quoted  as  "Beaucoup  de  bruit  pour  ricn"  (in  Ger- 
man it  becomes  Vie  I  harm  u/u  Nichts)  was  a  dan- 
gerous one  which  would  enable  his  enemies  to  apply 
the  phrase  to  the  music  contained.  His  text  was  a 
close  translation  of  chosen  passages  from  the  original 


*  The  title-page  of  the  published  score  gives  the  title  in 
English  as  "Beatrice  and  Benedict,"  an  error  generally 
made  on  account  of  the  French  version  of  the  name. 


SAMMY  VINCENT 
MUSIC  CENTER 

23  North  Street,  Pittsfield 

BERKSHIRE'S  LARGEST  MUSIC  CENTER 

Records      •      Radios      •      Television      •       Baldwin   Pianos 


Shakespeare,  with  the  interpolation  of  the  character 
of  Somarone,  a  musician,  ("maitre  de  chapelle"), 
which  was  considered  as  a  caricature  of  his  adverse 
critic,  Fetis.  Berlioz  was  59  when  he  first  conducted 
his  opera  comique,  and  far  from  well.  In  fact,  he 
was  in  acute  distress  during  the  performance.  Ac- 
cording to  the  medical  enlightenment  of  that  time 
his  ailment  was  "intestinal  neuralgia."  The  com- 
poser was  honored  and  applauded,  the  production 
given  him  was  excellent,  and  the  Beatrice,  Mmc. 
Charton-Demeur,  so  delighted  him  that  he  insisted 
none  other  must  sing  Dido  in  his  Les  Troy  ens.  This 
she  did,  to  his  great  satisfaction.  There  was  a 
second  performance  and  a  production  of  Beatrice  at 
Weimar  on  April  8,  1863,  the  libretto  having  been 
translated  from  the  French  into  German  by  Richard 
Pohl.  Berlioz  reported  to  his  friend  Ferrand  a 
"signal  success,"  the  same  phrase  he  had  used  in 
reference  to  the  Baden  performance.  But  the  re- 
views were  not  all  that  he  made  them  out  to  be. 
He  was  not  looked  upon  as  suited  for  the  opera 
comique  style.  The  grudging  Hanslick,  who  re- 
viewed the  Weimar  production  in  "The  Musician," 
could  not  imagine  "the  man  with  the  unkempt  gray 
forest  of  hair,  with  the  gloomy  glance  and  the  pessi- 
mistic contempt  for  the  whole  world  as  cut  for  this 
pattern."  The  overture  in  part  he  praised,  calling 
it:  "No  masterpiece,  it  is  true,  but  a  genuine  comedy 
overture,  and  in  any  case  a  great  deal  more  natural, 
I  may  say ;  musically  speaking  more  seemly  than  the 
overtures  to  Waverley,  'Les  francs  juges,'  and  Le 
Corsaire."  The  general  opinion  seems  to  have  been 
that  whereas  the  musical  genius  of  Berlioz  had  pro- 
duced a  charming  score  with  some  delightful  mo- 
ments, the  stage  piece  as  a  whole,  with  its  spoken 
dialogue,  did  not  come  off,  and  the  composer's  literal 
translation  of  the  original  banter  of  the  reluctant 
lovers  seemed  to  have  lost  its  lightness,  without 
which  the  adroit  thrusts  in  word  play  become  merely 
rudeness.  Says  "Signior  Benedick  of  Padua"  on 
first  encountering  Beatrice: 

"What,   my  dear  Lady  Disdain!     Are  you  yet 


living?" 

Berlioz  renders  this : 

"Eh!  quoi,  Signora  Dedain,  vous  vivez  encore?' 
In  German  it  comes  out  this  way: 
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"Wie!  Mein  liebes  '  Frdulein  Verraehtung !  Lebt 
Ihr  auch  nochf" 

Berlioz  was  well  aware  that  Beatrice  et  Benedict 
was  not  likely  to  be  embraced  by  his  French  public, 
nor  did  it  make  much  of  an  impression  when  it  was 
there  produced  after  his  death.  However,  the  duo 
nocturne  between  Hero  and  Ursula,  "Vous  soupirez, 
madaiiie,"  became  a  popular  concert  number. 

The  overture  is  principally  based  upon  the  alle- 
gretto from  the  duettino  at  the  end  of  the  opera 
where  the  lovers  are  at  last  reconciled,  "Uamour  est 
tin  flambeau."  A  second  theme,  andante,  is  found 
in  Beatrice's  air  in  the  second  act,  "II  men  souvient 
Ic  jour  du  depart  de  I'aimee,"  which  Tiersot  has 
referred  to  as  "line  magnifique  phrase  a  la  Gluck." 


"Harold  in  Italy," 

Symphony  in  four  movements  with 

Viola  Solo,  Op.   16 

Hector  Berlioz 

Born    in    Cote    Saint-Andre    (Isere),    December    11,    1803; 
died  in  Paris,  March  8,  1869 

''Harold  en  Italic,  Symphonie  en  IV  parties  avec  un  alto 
principal,  Op.  16,"  was  composed  in  1834.  ■  It  had  its  first 
performance  at  a  concert  given  by  Berlioz  at  the  Con- 
servatoire in  Paris,  November  23,  1834.  Narcisse  Girard 
conducted  at  this  performance,  and  Chretien  Urhan  took 
the  part  for  viola. 

Berlioz  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs  that  his  intention 
in  composing  his  "Harold  in  Italy"  was  "to  write 
for  the  orchestra  a  series  of  scenes  in  which  the  solo 
viola  should  figure  as  a  more  or  less  active  personage 


VISIT    THE 

TANGLEWOOD     MUSIC 
STORE 

(near  the  main  gate) 


Tanglewood  Pictorial  Booklet  -  50^ 

Souvenirs  of  Tanglewood:  A  large  assortment  of  books 
on  music.  Recordings  and  miniature  scores,  including 
works  given  at  the  Festival  concerts.  Also,  postcards, 
films,  etc. 

(Operated  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 


RCA    VICTOR  RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 

Beethoven     Symphony  No.  7,  Symphony  No.  1 

Berlioz     "Romeo  and  Juliet"   (complete) 
"The  Damnation  of  Faust"    (complete) 

Brahms     Symphony  No.  4 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Soloist,  Artur  Rubinstein) 

Bruch     Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin) 

Handel     Water  Music 

Haydn  Symphonies  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll"),  No.  104 
("London") 

Honegger    Symphony  No.  5 

Roussel   "Bacchus  and  Ariane" 

Schubert     Symphony  No.  2 

Schumann     Symphony  No.  1,  Overture,  "Genoveva" 

Strauss     "Don  Quixote"  (Soloist,  Gregor  Piatigorsky) 

Tchaikovsky    Violin  Concerto  (Soloist,  Nathan  Milstein) 

ALBUM :  Ravel,  "Rapsodie  Espagnole,"  "La  Valse"  ;  Over- 
tures, Berlioz,  "Beatrice  and  Benedick";  Lalo,  "Le  Roi 
d'Ys";  Saint-Saens,  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Bach     Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1  and  6,  Suites  No.  1 

and  4 
Beethoven     Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  and  9 
Brahms     Symphony  No.  3,  in  F 

Haydn    Symphonies  No.  92,  in  G,  "Oxford" ;  94,  "Surprise" 
Khatchaturian    Piano  Concerto  (Soloist,  William  Kapell) 
Copland     "Appalachian  Spring" 
Mendelssohn     Symphony  No.  4,  "Italian" 
Mozart     Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 

Serenade  No.  10,  in  B-Flat,  K.  361 

Symphonies  K.  425,  "Linz";  E-Flat,  K.  543 
Prokofieff     Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Soloist,  Heifetz) 

Symphony  No.  5 

Peter  and  the  Wolf  (Narrator,  Eleanor  Roosevelt) 
Ravel     Bolero 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye  Suite 
Schubert     Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Unfinished" 
Tchaikovsky     Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48 

Symphonies  Nos.  4  and  5 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 

Sibelius     Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43,  R.  Strauss    Don 
Juan,  Op.  20i,  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of 
Leonard  Bernstein 

Stravinsky     "L'Histoire  du  Soldat," 
Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 

Liszt     "Les  Preludes" 

Mozart     Piano  Concertos  (No.  12,  K.  414,  No.  18,  K.  456) 

(Soloist,  Lili  Kraus) 
Scriabin     "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy" 
Stravinsky     "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on   both  Long  Play   (33    1/3 
r.p.m.)  and  45  r.p.m. 

Also  many  recordings  by  the  BOSTON  POPS 
ORCHESTRA,  ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor. 
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of  constantly  preserved  individuality ;  I  wished  to 
put  the  viola  in  the  midst  of  poetic  recollections  left 
me  by  my  wanderings  in  the  Abruzzi,  and  make  it  a 
sort  of  melancholy  dreamer,  after  the  manner  of 
Byron's  Childe  Harold.  Hence  the  title,  'Harold 
en  Italic'  As  in  the  Symphonic  Fantastique ,  a  chief 
theme  (the  first  song  of  the  viola)  reappears 
throughout  the  work;  but  there  is  this  difference: 
the  theme  of  the  Symphonic  Fantastique,  the  'fixed 
idea,'  interposes  itself  persistently  as  an  episodic  and 
passionate  thought  in  the  midst  of  scenes  which  are 
foreign  to  it  and  modifies  them ;  while  the  song  of 
Harold  is  added  to  other  songs  of  the  orchestra  with 
which  it  is  contrasted  both  in  movement  and  char- 
acter and  without  any  interruption  of  the  develop- 
ment." The  text  of  Byron's  Childe  Harold  is  not 
involved  in  Berlioz's  plans.  The  composer  no  more 
than  borrowed  from  the  melancholy  Englishman  the 
concept  of  the  romantic  poet  wandering  about  the 
Italian  countryside,  adding  his  individual  comment 
to  the  scenes  which  passed  before  his  eyes. 

The  history  of  Berlioz's  Harold  in  Italy  began, 
according  to  the  Memoirs,  with  a  concert  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  on  December  22,  1833,  a  con- 
cert where  the  Symphonic  Fantastique  had  a  remark- 
able success,  "taking  the  whole  room  by  storm"  and 
turning  the  tide  of  popularity  in  his  favor.  "And 
then,"  says  Berlioz,  "to  crown  my  happiness,  after 
the  audience  had  gone  out,  a  man  with  a  long  mane 
of  hair,  with  piercing  eyes,  with  a  strange  and  hag- 
gard face,  one  possessed  by  genius,  a  colossus  among 


giants,  whom  I  had  never  seen  and  whose  appearance 
moved  me  profoundly,  was  alone  and  waiting  for 
me  in  the  hall,  stopped  me  to  press  my  hand,  over- 
whelmed me  with  burning  praise,  which  set  fire  to 
my  heart  and  head :  it  was  Paganini! 

"Some  weeks  after  this  vindicatory  concert  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  Paganini  came  to  see  me.  'I 
have  a  marvelous  viola,'  he  said,  'an  admirable 
Stradivarius,  and  I  wish  to  play  it  in  public.  But 
I  have  no  music  ad  hoc.  Will  you  write  a  solo  piece 
for  the  viola?  You  are  the  only  one  I  can  trust 
for  such  a  work.' 

"  'Yes,  indeed,'  I  answered,  'your  proposition 
flatters  me  more  than  I  can  say,  but,  to  make  such 
a  virtuoso  as  you  shine  in  a  piece  of  this  nature,  it  is 
necessary  to  play  the  viola,  and  I  do  not  play  it. 
You  are  the  only  one,  it  seems  to  me,  who  can  solve 
the  problem.'  'No,  no;  I  insist,'  said  Paganini;  'you 
will  succeed ;  as  for  me,  I  am  too  sick  at  present  to 
compose;  I  could  not  think  of  it.' 

"I  tried  then  to  please  the  illustrious  virtucso  by 
writing  a  solo  piece  for  the  viola,  but  a  solo  com 
bined  with  the  orchestra  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
would  not  injure  the  expression  of  the  orchestral 
mass,  for  I  was  sure  that  Paganini,  by  his  incom- 
parable artistry,  would  know  how  to  make  the  viola 
always  the  dominating  instrument. 

"His  proposal  seemed  new  to  me,  and  I  soon  had 
developed  in  my  head  a  very  happy  idea,  and  I  was 
eager  for  the  realization.  The  first  movement  was 
hardly  completed,  when   Paganini  wished  to  see  it. 
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He  looked  at  the  rests  for  the  viola  in  the  allegro 
and  exclaimed:  'No,  it  is  not  that:  there  are  too 
many  rests  for  me;  I  must  be  playing  all  the  time.' 
'I  told  you  so,'  I  answered;  'you  want  a  viola  con- 
certo, and  you  are  the  only  one  who  can  write  such 
a  concerto  for  yourself.'  Paganini  did  not  answer; 
he  seemed  disappointed,  and  left  me  without  speak- 
ing further  about  my  orchestral  sketch.  Some  days 
afterwards,  suffering  already  from  the  affection  of 
the  larynx  which  ultimately  killed  him,  he  went  to 
Nice,  and  returned  to  Paris  only  at  the  end  of  three 
years." 

Adolphe  Boschot,  who,  has  applied  the  suspicious 
eye  of  the  sleuth  as  well  as  the  scrutinizing  eye  of 
the  scholar  to  the  writings  of  Berlioz,  is  constrained 
to  doubt  the  narrative  up  to  this  point.  There  are 
indications  that  Paganini  was  not  present  at  the 
concert  of  December  22,  and  that  Berlioz  may  have 
met  him  in  the  year  previous.  Since  a  large  part  of 
Berlioz's  statements  will  never  be  tracked  down  for 
final  verification,  it  may  be  wisest  to  rest  on  the 
observation  that  Berlioz  leans  to  magnification 
rather  than  distortion,  that  even  when  duly  dis- 
counted, his  narrative  remains  characteristic  and 
interesting.  'The  verities  are  not  greatly  disturbed. 
The  magic  of  color,  the  dark  hues  of  the  "alto," 
were  necessarily  intermittent,  were  matched  and  in- 
terwoven with  the  surrounding  instruments  only 
when  a  natural  confluence  brought  this  about.  For 
the  most  part,  Berlioz's  viola  is  a  distinct  voice  like 
a  spectator  to  the  scene,  sympathetic  to  its  mood, 
now  as  a  leading  voice,  now  in  an  evocative  back- 
ground of  arpeggios.  Berlioz  worked  into  his  score 
usable,  stored-up  theme  fragments:  one  he  had  in- 
tended for  his  Rob  Roy  Overture,  others  gleaned 
from  his  travels  in  Italy  (although  presumably  his 
own).  His  sketches  took  symphonic  proportions 
and  grew  into  four  movements.  He  referred  to 
his  project  in  letters  simply  as  a  "symphony."  Its 
local  allusions  and  its  unsymphonic  features  seemed 
still  to  call  for  something  programmatic,  whereupon 
he  borrowed  his  title  from  Byron. 

Berlioz  has  nothing  to  say  in  his  Memoirs  about 
the  last  moments  of  Maria  Stuart.  Memories  of 
his  adventures  in  Italy,  the  brigands  he  had  met  in 


the  Abruzzi,  were  probably  more  congenial,  as  the 
viola  solo  wove  its  way  at  will  through  the  developing 
score.  Berlioz  did  not  bother  with  Paganini's  ad- 
monition against  rests.  His  incomparable  orchestral 
instincts  must  have  told  him  that  the  magic  of  color 
which  lies  in  the  viola  is  best  caught  by  evocative 
backgrounds  and  intermittent  relief  —  that  it  is 
most  surely  lost  by  over-insistence  and  displayful 
passage  work. 

WILLIAM  PRIMROSE  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
August  23,  1904.  The  son  of  a  professional  viola  player, 
he  nevertheless  studied  the  violin,  and  first  toured  as  a 
violin  virtuoso.  After  studying  with  Eugene  Ysaye,  he 
followed  that  master's  advice,  and  made  the  viola  his  in- 
strument. He  first  came  to  the  United  States  in  1930  as 
violist  in  the  London  String  Quartet,  with  which  group  he 
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also  toured  this  country  when  it  was  reorganized.  In 
1938,  he  became  first  viola  with  the  NBC  Orchestra  in 
New  York.  He  has  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  time  in 
recent  seasons  to  appearances  as  solo  viola  and  in  chamber 
music,  assisting  in  the  Chamber  Music  Department  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1947. 


Symphony  No.  2,  Op.  73 
Ernst  Toch 

Born  in  Vienna,  December  7,  1887 

Composed  in  Zurich  in  1951  this  symphony  had  its  first 
performance  by  the  Wiener  Symphoniker  at  the  Grosser 
Musikvereins-Saal,  Vienna,  Herbert  Hafner  conducting, 
January  11,  1952. 

When  this  symphony  had  its  first  performance  in 
Vienna  the  program  bore  a  message  from  the  com- 
poser, here  translated  by  himself: 

"For  many  years  I  had  been  moved  profoundly 
by  the  figure  of  a,  man  whom  I  had  come  to  revere 
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more  than  any  of  those  who  live  today  and  equal 

only  to  a  handful  of  those  who  lived  in  the  past. 

This   vital   experience    I   sought   to   express   in   the 

words  of  my  dedication : 

To  the  man  who  kindled  this  work,  in  me 
To  the  lonely  seer  in  a  time  of  darkness 
To  the  only  victor  in  a  world  of  victims 

Albert  Schweitzer 

(Schweitzer  and  I  have  never  met  personally,  and 
I  had  never  in  any  way  corresponded  with  him.) 

"Another  source  of  powerful  inspiration  has  been 
to  me  the  Bible  text: 

"  'I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou  bless 
me.'  "  (Jacob's  struggle  with  the  angel,  Genesis 
XXXII/26.) 

"Thus,  after  completion  of  my  symphony  I  put 
this  text  as  a  motto  to  the  score,  hoping  that  it 
might  vaguely  convey  in  words  that  which  the  music 
had  to  say.  For  as  my  work  proceeded  this  sentence 
assumed  ever  richer  and  more  varied  connotations. 
The  very  life  of  Schweitzer  appeared  to  me  as  a 
symbolic  representation  of  it,  climaxed  by  his  return 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  from  Europe  to  Lam- 
barene,  the  place  of  his  sacrifice  and  consecration. 
Finally  —  as  it  may  be  experienced  by  many  a  crea- 
tive artist  —  the  ever  so  imperious  summons  of  the 
work  itself  retrovertetl  to  the  author,  from  its  first 
nebulous  conception  up  to  the  last  stroke  of  the  pen : 
'I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou  bless  [complete] 
me.' 

"It  must  remain  an  open  question  whether  a  work 
can  be  brought  nearer  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
listener  by  hints  as  to  the  history  of  its  origin  in  the 
mind  of  its  author.  Perhaps  the  author  is  the  only 
one  for  whom  this  has  any  relevance,  and  perhaps 
the  listener  would  be  better  served  by  a  naive  ap- 
proach to  the  music.  The  one  thing  on  which  I 
have  no  doubts  is  the  fact  that  form  analyses  and 
discussions  of  stylistic  problems  assuredly  lead  no- 
where and  are  of  use  to  no  one.  I  therefore  beg  to 
be  forgiven  if  I  have  attempted  to  lead  through 
another  door,  if  lead  there  must  be." 
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Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  music,  intense  and  rhap- 
sodical in  character,  builds  in  the  first  movement  and 
last  two  to  powerful  climaxes.  The  first  movement 
thus  ends  with  a  broad  clear  statement  of  its  prin- 
cipal theme  by  the  strings  in  full  force.  The  second 
movement  which  is  marked  "  sehr  leicht,  hiischcnd, 
schattenhaft,"  is  a  sort  of  scherzo  in  which  a  basis 
of  runs  or  arpeggio  passages  by  the  two  pianists  or 
two  harps  is  maintained,  at  last  resolving  to  a  flute 
solo.  The  Adagio  is  brief,  with  ornamental  figures 
for  the  various  instruments.  This  movement  works 
up  to  a  tense  climax  and  subsides  into  silence  with 
the  voice  of  the  solo  violin.  The  final  Allegro  has 
an  accompaniment  of  persistent  running  figures 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  whole  symphony. 
The  last  pages  are  molto  maestoso  for  the  full  or- 
chestra with  organ. 

Ernst  Toch  studied  piano  in  Vienna  and  later  in 
Frankfort-am-Main.  As  a  composer  he  is  entirely 
self-taught.  From  1913  to  1929  he  was  a  teacher 
at  the  Hochschule  fur  Musik  in  Mannheim,  a  period 
interrupted  by  service  in  the  Austrian  army  during 
the  First  World  War.  Coming  to  America  he 
taught  composition  at  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research  in  New  York  in  1935.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  composition  at  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  in  1940,  and  it  is  in  California  that 
he  has  become  an  American  citizen  and  made  his 
home. 

The  list  of  his  compositions  is  long;  it  includes 
scores  for  several  motion  pictures  made  for  Holly- 
wood. His  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  Op. 
38,  was  performed  by  this  orchestra  December  28, 
1928  with  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma  as  soloist,  and  re- 
peated in  1932  with  the  composer  as  soloist.  His 
Big  Ben,  Variation-Fantasy  on  the  Westminster 
Chimes,  had  its  first  performance  here  December  20, 
1934.  Other  works  performed  by  this  Orchestra 
are  the  Little  Theatre  Suite,  Op.  54  —  December 
4,  1931,  Pinocchio,  a  Merry  Overture  —  November 
3,  1939  —  the  Bunte  Suite  for  Orchestra,  Op.  48, 
March  25,  1932. 
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The  world  has  never  been  inclined  to  leave  even 
the  most  harmless  mystification  to  lie  unsolved  in 
peace.  It  has  been  disposed  to  suspect  a  deeper  and 
subtler  riddle  in  Elgar's  "Enigma"  Variations  than 
a  mere  string  of  identities,  and  Sir  Edward  cannot 
be  acquitted  of  amusing  himself  by  feeding  the 
Hame  of  mystification  with  cryptic  remarks  or  eva- 
sive answers.  "The  Enigma,"  he  wrote  at  about 
the  time  of  the  first  performance,  "I  will  not  ex- 
plain - —  its  dark  saying  must  be  left  unguessed,  and 
I  warn  you  that  the  apparent  connection  between 
the  Variations  and  the  Theme  is  often  of  the  slight- 
est texture;  further,  through  and  over  the  whole 
set  another  and  larger  theme  'goes'  but  is  not 
played  — So  the  principal  theme  never  appears,  even 
as  in  some  late  dramas,  e.  g.,  Maeterlinck's  'LTn- 
truse  and  ' Les  Sept  Princesses'  the  chief  character 
is  never  on  the  stage."* 

This  remark  set  many  wits  at  work  and  started 
prodigious  guessing.  Was  the  "larger  theme,"  which 
haunted  the  whole  but  never  appeared,  a  well- 
known  melody  which  would  "go"  with  the  original 
theme  in  counterpoint,  or  fit  into  his  harmony? 
Various  melodies  were  suggested  —  "Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  the  "Reine  Thor"  motive  from  Parsifal, 
even  "Pop  Goes  the  Weasel."  But  none  of  them 
would  really  fit,  and  when  Elgar  himself  was  cor- 
nered and  questioned  by  Jaeger,  the  "Nimrod"  of 
Variation  IX,  or  Mrs.  Richard  Powell  (the  "Dora- 
bella"  of  Variation  X),  or  Mr.  Griffith  (the 
"Troyte"  of  Variation  VII),  each  of  whom  had  a 
sort  of  proprietary  right  by  their  inclusion,  Sir 
Edward  would  promptly  dismiss  the  solutions  put 
forward  but  divulge  none  of  his  own.  The  con- 
ductor Sir  Landon  Ronald  decided  that  there  was 
no  such  theme,  and  that  it  was  all  a  pleasant  bit  of 
"leg  pulling"  on  the  part  of  the  composer. 

*  There  is  also  the  girl  of  Aries  in  Daudet's  "L'Arlesienne" 
and  the  more  recent  "Rebecca"  of  Daphne  du  Maurier. 
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After  Sir  Edward  Elgar's  death,  Ernest  New- 
man, the  detective  par  excellence  among  all  music 
critics,  went  into  the  case  to  the  extent  of  four 
weeks  of  leading  articles  in  the  Sunday  Times  (April 
16-May  7,  1939).  With  characteristic  thorough- 
ness he  gathered  and  weighed  every  scrap  of  evi- 
dence, with  the  not  unusual  result  of  roundly  dis- 
posing of  every  theory  to  date,  and  then  confessing 
himself  baffled  to  find  any  explicit  answer.  Mr. 
Newman's  ultimate  logic  was  that  by  a  "larger 
theme"  Sir  Edward  could  not  have  meant  a  "longer" 
one,  which  necessarily  would  not  fit,  nor  indeed 
could  he  have  meant  a  "theme"  at  all  in  the  sense 
of  a  "tune,"  since  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  any 
known  tune  could  possibly  fit  certain  individual  har- 
monic turns  in  the  accompaniment  to  the  "Original 
Theme."  Mr.  Newman  is  inclined  (or  perhaps 
forced)  to  take  "another  and  larger  theme"  in  the 
non-musical  sense  of  a  "broader"  overlying  "thesis," 
a  composite  of  affectionate  memories  which  became 
nostalgic  as  the  years  passed  and  some  of  the  friends 
died,  something  non-communicable  to  strangers,  and 
hence  in  any  deep  sense  enigmatic  to  them.  Elgar 
once  wrote  to  Jaeger  after  listening  to  the  Varia- 
tions —  "My  procession  of  friends  dear  to  me  was 
nice  to  see  —  I  mean  hear  —  but  the  sounds  I  have 
connected  with  them  are  very  vivid  (to  me),  and 
I  feel  the  corporeal  presence  of  each  one  as  the 
music  goes  by." 

If  one  is  to  accept  this  solution  (in  spite  of  an 
uneasy  sense  that  it  fails  to  accord  completely  with 
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Elgar's  assorted  remarks),  one  may  take  comfort 
in  a  passage  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  "Religio 
Medici"  discovered  by  "a  lady  from  Wimbledon" 
and  triumphantly  quoted  to  Mr.  Newman:  "There 
are  wonders  in  true  affection.  It  is  a  body  of  enig- 
mas, mysteries  and  riddles ;  wherein  two  so  become 
one  as  they  both  become  two:  I  love  my  friend 
before  myself,  and  yet,  methinks,  I  do  not  love 
him  enough."  "If  it  be  pure  coincidence,"  con- 
cludes Mr.  Newman,  "that  Elgar,  writing  a  work 
the  soul  of  which  is  admittedly  his  own  loves  and 
friendships,  should  employ  to  describe  his  basic 
'theme,'  precisely  the  same  curious  word,  'Enigma,' 
that  Browne  has  employed  to  express  his  view 
of  the  esoterics  of  friendship,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
it  is  one  of  the  oddest  coincidences  imaginable!" 

Until  his  death,  the  names  of  those  portrayed, 
although  easily  ascertainable  among  Elgar's  circle 
of  friends,  remained  a  gentleman's  secret  so  far  as 
publication  was  concerned.  Sir  Adrian  Boult  has 
long  possessed  a  score  on  the  fly  leaf  of  which,  in 
1920,  the  composer  wrote  the  list  of  names.  The 
solution  is  here  given : 

Enigma  —  The  theme  (Andante  4-4)  begins  in 
the  strings  in  a  somber  G  minor,  which  after  a  short 
phrase  in  G  major,  for  a  fuller  orchestra,  is  re- 
peated. Its  contour  of  delayed  stress  and  the  falling 
sevenths  will  be  readily  recognizable  later. 

I.  (C.  A.  E.)  Andante,  G  minor,  4-4. 

This  variation  has  been  identified  as  Alice  Elgar, 
the  composer's  wife.  According  to  Felix  Borowski, 
Lady  Elgar  "is  not  only  a  musician  of  keen  discern- 
ment, but  has  written  the  texts  of  a  number  of  her 
husband.'s  songs."  The  theme  is  rhythmically  trans- 
formed, orchestrally  elaborated,  ending  in  a  gentle 
pianissimo. 

II.  (H.  D.  S.-P.)  Allegro,  G  minor,  3-8. 

This  was  H.  D.  Stuart-Powell,  a  pianist  who 
often  played  trios  to  Elgar's  violin  and  Nevinson's 
'cello.  A  pervading  staccato  figure  in  the  strings 
could  suggest  a  pianist  exercising  his  fingers. 

III.  (R.  B.  T.)  Allegretto,  G  major,  3-8. 
Richard  Baxter  Townshend  was  an  amateur  actor 

with  the  knack  of  throwing  his  deep  voice  into  a 
high  falsetto.  The  oboe,  scherzando,  plays  with  the 
theme,  the  bassoon  and  'cellos  answer. 

IV.  (W.  M.  B.)  Allegro  di  molto,  G  major  and 
minor,  3-4. 

This  refers  to  William  M.  Baker,  a  "Gloucester- 
shire squire  of  the  old-fashioned  type;  scholar,  gen- 
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and  the  Hawthorne  Cottage 
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tleman,  keen  amateur  of  music,  a  man  of  abundant 
energy"  (so  writes  Ivor  Atkins,  who  knew  Elgar 
and  his  friends).  Here  for  the  first  time  we  have 
the  full  orchestral  sonority,  in  a  forthright  declara- 
tion. 

V.  (R.  P.  A.)  Moderato,  C  minor,  12-4,  4-4. 
This   is   Richard   Arnold,    the   son   of    Matthew 

Arnold,  the  poet  and  critic.  The  strings  develop  a 
new  broad  counter  melody,  largamente.  The  music 
indicates  a  man  of  depth  and  versatility. 

VI.  (Ysobel)  Andantino,  C  major,  3-2. 

Miss  Isabel  Fenton  was  a  viola  player  who  took 
part  in  frequent  sessions  of  chamber  music  at  Mal- 
vern —  an  enthusiastic  amateur.  A  viola  solo  is 
suitably  prominent. 

VII.  (Troyte)  Presto,  C  major,  4-4. 

The  reference  is  to  Arthur  Troyte  Griffith  —  "a 
well-known  figure  at  Malvern,"  writes  Ivor  Atkins 
in  his  interesting  revelations  about  Elgar's  group  of 
friends,*  "a  refreshing  but  highly  argumentative 
Harrovian  with  whom  Elgar  delighted  to  spar." 
This  tumultuous  variation  would  indicate  heated 
conviction. 

VIII.  (W.  N.)  Allegretto,  G  major,  6-8. 

This  was  Miss  Winifred  Norbury,  of  Worcester. 
"At  the  time  the  Variation  was  written,"  we  quote 
Ivor  Atkins  again,  Miss  Norbury  "was  living  in  a 
charming  old-world  house  in  this  country.  The 
picture  Elgar  has  painted  here  is  of  a  gracious  lady 
who  reflected  to  him  the  old-world  courtesy  of 
another  age." 

IX.  (Nimrod)  Moderato,  E-flat  major,  3-4. 
August  Jaeger,  editor  of  The  Musical  Times  and 

adviser  to  the  music  publishing  firm  of  Novello  and 
Company.  Hence  a  business  man  of  music,  but,  as 
the  variation  eloquently  attests,  a  passionate  devotee 
of  the  art.  (The  title  is  easily  solved,  since  "Jaeger" 
means  "hunter"  in  German,  and  Nimrod,  son  of 
Cush,  was  the  biblical  hunter.)  Elgar,  confessing 
the  origin  of  this  variation,  called  it  the  "record  of 
a  long  summer  evening  talk,  when  my  friend  Jaeger 
grew  nobly  eloquent  —  as  only  he  could  —  on  the 
grandeur  of  Beethoven,  and  especially  of  his  slow 
movements." 


*  The  Musical  Times,  April  and  May,  1934. 

PRE-CONCERT  SUPPERS 

For  the  accommodation  of  Festival 
visitors,  suppers  will  be  served  by  the 
parishioners  of  the  Church  on  the  Hill 
(on  Main  St.,  Lenox)  before  the  Satur- 
day night  concerts  on  July  17,  24,  31 
and  August  7  and  14. 


The  Personnel  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-third  Season,  1953-1954) 

Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 

Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin, 
Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Norbert  Lauga 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Einar  Hansen 
Joseph   Leibovici 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Shermont 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Paul   Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 
Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 
Melvin   Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
■  Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 
Georges  Fourel 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Louis  Artieres 
Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 

Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Joseph  Zimbler 
Bernard   Parronchi 
Leon  Marjollet 
Martin   Hoherman 
Louis  Berger 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 
Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 
Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barvvicki 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 


Piccolo 

George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph   Gomberg 
Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English   Horn 

Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
E]q   Clarinet 

Bass   Clarinet 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones, 

Jacob  Raichman 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 

K.  Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 

Percussion 

Harold  Farberman 
Everett  Firth 
Harold  Thompson 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Victor  Alpert,  Ass't 
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Seventy-Fourth  Season    •     1954-1955 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 


■»•» 


Concerts  in 
BOSTON  (Symphony  Hall)  (Oct.  8- April  30) 
24  Friday  Afternoons 
24  Saturday  Evenings 

9  Tuesday  Evenings 

6  Sunday  Afternoons 

CAMBRIDGE  (Sanders  Theatre) 
6  Tuesday  Evenings 

PROVIDENCE  (Veterans  Auditorium) 
5  Tuesday  Evenings 

NEW  YORK  (Carnegie  Hall) 
5  Wednesday  Evenings 
5  Saturday  Afternoons 

BROOKLYN  (Academy  of  Music) 
5  Friday  Evenings 

WASHINGTON  (4),  NEW  HAVEN  (2),  HART- 
FORD, NEW  LONDON,  NORTHAMPTON, 
NEWARK,  PHILADELPHIA,  NEW  BRUNS- 
WICK, COLUMBUS,  DETROIT,  ANN  ARBOR, 
EAST     LANSING,     KALAMAZOO 

To  receive  later  announcements  leave  your  name  and 
address  at  the  ticket  office,  or  address  Ticket  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 


$i7^rrt!ir^\tt\tt\™ 


X.  (Dorabella:  Intermezzo)  Allegretto,  G  major, 
3-4. 

This  was  Miss  Dora  Penny.  "It  is  the  picture  of 
a  lady,  then  Miss  Penny,  the  charm  of  whose  con- 
versation was  much  enhanced  by  a  pretty  hesitation 
in  speech."  The  composer  himself  spoke  of  this 
music  as  "a  dance  of  fairy-like  lightness,"  and  it 
will  be  seen  with  what  rare  tact  he  treated  what 
might  have  been  a  delicate  point. 

XI.  (G.  R.  S.)  Allegro  di  molto,  G  minor,  2-2. 
Here  we  have  George  Robertson  Sinclair,  organist 

at  Hereford  Cathedral,  and  Elgar's  neighbor.  One 
would  naturally  be  reminded  of  furious  passage 
work  at  the  organ,  but  Sir  Ivor  Atkins  prefers  to 
discover  in  it  Sinclair's  bulldog  Dan,  "hurling  him- 
self down  the  bank  of  the  Wye,  paddling  against 
the  current,"  barking  abruptly,  and  at  last  "engaged 
in  a  little  ratting  at  the  water's  edge." 

XII.  (B.  G.  N.)  Andante,  G  minor,  4-4. 

Basil  Nevinson.  "It  would  be  easy  to  guess  from 
the  nature  of  the  opening,"  writes  Atkins,  "that 
Basil  Nevinson  was  a  'cello  player.  And  such  was 
the  case:  he  used  to  take  part  in  pianoforte  trios 
with  Elgar  and  Stuart-Powell." 

XIII.  (***:  Romanza)  Moderato,  G  major,  3-4. 

As  in  the  Intermezzo,  there  is  no  more  than  a 
trace  of  the  original  theme  to  be  found.  Sir  Ed- 
ward's three  stars  in  the  place  of  initials  have  not 
prevented  those  close  to  him  from  knowing  that  he 
was  thinking  of  Lady  Mary  Lygon  (later  Lady 
Mary  Trefusis).  At  that  time  she  was  on  the  high 
seas,  bound  for  Australia,  and  the  composer  has  let 
it  be  known  that  "drums  suggest  the  distant  throb 
of  the  engines  of  a  liner,"  over  which  the  clarinet 
quotes  a  passage  from  Mendelssohn's  Calm  Sea 
and  Prosperous   Voyage. 

XIV.  (E.  D.  U.:  Finale)   Allegro,  G  major,  4-4. 

The  initials  are  a  disguised  form  of  "Edoo,"  his 
wife's  nickname  for  "Edward."  This  finale  thus 
appears  as  the  composer's  own  summation  of  a  theme 
he  has  presented  in  the  light  of  other  personalities. 
It  serves  the  further  purpose  of  satisfying  Hans 
Richter's  insistence  that  the  whole  work  be  brought 
to  a  rounded  conclusion.  And  above  this  it  brings 
in  another  number  and  avoids  the  curse  of  a  thirteen. 
This  conclusion  is  considerably  developed,  with  remi- 
niscences of  what  has  gone  before. 


Refreshments  are  served  at  the 
Tanglewood  Cafeteria  before 
concerts    and    at    intermission. 
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DELIGHTFUL  PLACES  TO  STAY,  LUNCH,  OR  DINE 


Welcome    to    SlaUtgr^ 


Cocktail    Lounge Dancing    Nightly 

Sandwich  plates  75$  Q  to  I  a.m. 

Luncheons  2.50 Six  Course  Dinners  2.85  -  4.95 

....     5:30  to  9  Saturdays 
....    12:30  to   8  Sundays 


Festival   DeLuxe   B 


uffets  j 


Guest  Accommodations  —  American  Plan 

Route  20  -  Lenox  Next  +0  Cranwell  School    Tel.  475 
Orchestra  —  Entertainment  Nightly 


WEST       COPAKE 

V2  hour  from  the  Festival.  Limited 
to  50  couples.  Free  Golf.  Chil- 
dren's camp  program  8  A.M.  to  bed- 
time with  expert  counsellors,  chil- 
dren's  dining-   room,   night   patrol. 

SPECIAL  FAMILY  RATES 

Pearl    Cheifetz,    Dir.;    Copake    46,    N.    Y. 


LUNCH         •         DINNER 

Cuisine  Par  Excellence 

COCKTAILS 
GUEST  ROOMS 


Center  of  Lenox,   Route  7-20 


Telephone  8570 


(EljriBttttaa  ®tn  Imt 

LENOX  RD.  ROUTE  7 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS.  Tel.  13 

COUNTRY  ATMOSPHERE 

Pleasant  Rooms  •  Delicious  Meals 

Olive  &  Ralph  Scott,  Prop. 


COTTONWOOD  INN 

Rt.  44,   V/i  Miles  East  of  Parkway,  Millbrook,  New  Yorh 

LUNCHEON   •   DINNER   •    COCKTAILS 

for  discriminating  people 

Telephone  519 

DANIELE'S  RESTAURANT 

When   in   Millbrook,   N.   Y.,   stop   in   the   Millbrook   Diner 

or  Daniele's  Restaurant.        ...        Air-Conditioned 

James  Daniele,  Proprietor 


EASTO VER 

In  Lenox  .   .  . 

a  distinguished  resort  with  the  full- 
est and  finest  recreational  facilities. 
Ideally  equipped  to  handle  conven- 
tions, seminars,  meetings,  and  ban- 
quets. For  detailed  information  write 
Box  474,   Lenox,  Mass. 

F-2    Restaurant    &    Coffee    Shop 

8  A.M.  —  10  P.M. 

BREAKFAST  —  LUNCH  —  DINNER 

or   a   REFRESHING   SNACK 

Visit  the  Mexican  Novelty  Barn  doun  the  driveway 

Route   7  Sheffield,  Mass. 


You  will  enjoy  a  visit  to  the 

mb  (Hand)  (grille 

at  the  CURTIS  HOTEL  in  Lenox  Village 

BREAKFAST     •     LUNCH     •     DINNER 

Your  favorite  cocktail  served  in 

the   garden   or   Cocktail   Lounge 

On  Route  7  and  20  Tel.  Lenox  16 


1929 


1954 


25th  ANNIVERSARY 

SHEFFIELD   INN 

Sheffield,   Massachusetts   on   Route   No.    7 

An  Inn  for  Discriminating  People 

Stuart  M.  Beard,  II,  Owner  &  Mgr.    Stuart  M.  Beard,  111 

WENDOVER  DAIRY  BAR 

Church  Street  -  -  -  Lenox 

♦ 

BREAKFAST      •      LUNCHES      •      SUPPERS 

FOUNTAIN  SERVICE       •       AIR  CONDITIONED 

frtoayTaijgust^T^ 

"TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE" 

Watch  for  Special  Announcement 
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SERVICES 

C.  T.  BRIGHAM  COMPANY 

The  Original  Paper  Jobber  of  Western  Massachusetts 

Paper  Supplies  for 

Retail  Stores,  Restaurants  and  Institutions 

Pittsfield  •  Tel.  2-5540 

CARR  HARDWARE  CO. 

Plumbing  Supplies,  Paints,  Electrical  and 
Household  Supplies,  Lighting  Fixtures 

413  -  415  North  Street,  Pittsfield 

Phone  2-1581 

/4.  ^Ar.  /Johnson's  S^)on6,  Jrnc. 

PLUMBING  CONTRACTORS 

Lenox,  Massachusetts  Phone  12W 

William    ZJ.    oLahart 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTOR 

SHOP Housatonic  Street,  Lenox 


HOME School  Street,  Lenox,  Phone  146 

cJLenox    I latlonal  (J->ank 

GENERAL  BANKING  SERVICE 

TRAVELLERS  CHEQUES    •     SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 


cJLenox  j-^ackaae  S^tc 


Imported  Wines  and  Liquors 

CHURCH  STREET  •  LENOX,  MASS. 

Telephone  Lenox  57 


For  Cool  Refreshment . . . 

For  Rich  Flavor . 

^jrt  $  ^rwoods 

ICE     CREAM 

♦ 

SMOOTH     and     DELICIOUS 


A  WORD  ON 

Traffic  Conditions 


The  large  number  of  cars  coming  to  the  Berkshire  Festival 
Concerts  taxes  the  highway  approaches  to  Tanglewood  and 
makes  for  traffic  congestion.  The  Massachusetts  State 
Police,  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  police  officials  of 
Lenox,  Stockbridge,  Lee  and  Pittsfield  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  concerts  are  cooperating  fully  to  improve  the 
traffic  situation.  Nevertheless  there  is  bound  to  be  some 
traffic  delay,  and  Festival  visitors  are  urged  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  it  in  advance.    You  can  help  in  several  ways. 

1.  FOLLOW  THE  TANGLEWOOD  SIGNS,  which  have 
been  placed  by  the  State  Police  and  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  to  show  the  least  congested  ap- 
proaches. 

2.  COME  EARLY.  The  grounds  will  open  at  noon  on 
Sunday  and  at  six  o'clock  for  evening  concerts.  The 
buffet  at  Tanglewood  will  serve  sandwiches,  soups, 
beverages  and  other  light  meals  before  concerts. 
Many  visitors  bring  picnic  meals  to  eat  on  the 
grounds. 

3.  STAY  LATE.  The  sudden  outpouring  of  cars  onto 
the  highways  at  the  close  of  the  concerts  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  traffic  delay.  You  are  invited  to  stay 
at  Tanglewood  as  long  as  convenient.  The  formal 
gardens  will  be  open  and  lighted  for  at  least  an  hour 
after  every  concert. 

4.  HAVE     PATIENCE. 


zA  Calendar  of  Events 

(Including   Berkshire   Festival   Concerts) 
TANGLEWOOD,  1954 

(This  schedule  is  subject  to  change.  Friends  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  should  confirm  dates  of  student  per- 
formances before  coming  to  Tanglewood.  Hours  indicated 
are  Daylight  Saving  Time.  Starred  events  (*)  are  open 
by  invitation  to  the  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
within  the  limits  of  the  seating  space  available.  The  opera 
productions  of  July  27**,  August  2** ,  and  J**,  will  require 
special  tickets.) 

FESTIVAL  REHEARSALS.  Admission  to  the 
six  Saturday  morning  rehearsals  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  10  A.M.,  $1  each,  pro- 
ceeds for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra's  Pension 
Fund.  

The   'Berkshire  <^Music  Qenter 

a  summer  school  maintained  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  provides  an  opportunity  for  music 
study  in  connection  with  the  Berkshire  Festival 
concerts  given  annually  at  Tanglewood.  Young 
musicians  of  high  skill  —  players,  conductors, 
singers,  many  on  the  threshold  of  distinguished 
careers,  come  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

A  school  of  performance,  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  presents  many  concerts,  listed  in  this  Cal- 
endar, by  its  students  at  Tanglewood.  The  school 
invites  to  its  concerts  members  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  subject  only  to  the 
limitations  of  seating  capacity.  A  voluntary  con- 
tribution constitutes  membership  in  the  Friends. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  and  addressed  to 
Friends  of  The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Tangle- 
wood,  Lenox,   Massachusetts. 

July  20,  Tuesday  —  Theatre  at  8 :30 

*departments  ii  and  iv  —  concert  of  chorus  and 
Opera 
July  21,  Wednesday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert —  Chamber  Music 

Zimbler  Sinfonietta 
July  22,  Thursday  —  Shed  at  8:30 

*Dept.  I  Orchestra 
July  23,  Friday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Orchestra 
July  24,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 

Boston  Symphony  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  3:00 

*Organ  Recital 

E.  Power  Biggs 

Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 

Jean  Morel,  conductor 

Nicole  Henriot,  pianist 

July  25,  Sunday  —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10:00  a.m. 

*Dept.  I  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  2:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 

William  Primrose,  violist 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  8 :30 

*Dept.  Ill  Composers'  Forum 
July  27,  Tuesday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

•♦Departments  II  and  IV  —  Chorus  and  Opera 
July  28,  Wednesday  —  Theatre  at  8:3/) 

Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Music 

Griller  String  Quartet 


July  29,  Thursday  —  Shed  at  8:30 

*Dept.  I  Orchestra 
July  30,  Friday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Orchestra 

Doriot  Anthony,  flutist 

July  31,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 

Boston  Symphony  Rehearsal 
Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 
August  1,  Sunday  —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10:00  a.m. 
*Dept.  I  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  2 :30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 

Richard  Burgin,  conductor;  Ruth  Posselt,  violinist 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  8:30 

*Dept.  Ill  —  Composers'  Forum 

August  2,  Monday,  and  3,  Tuesday  —  Theatre  at  8 :30 
**Dept.  IV  —  Opera 

August  4,  Wednesday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Music 

Kroll  String  Quartet 
August  5,  Thursday  —  Shed  at  8 :30 

*Dept.  I  Orchestra 
August  6,  Friday  —  Theatre  at  8 :30 

Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Orchestra 

Lukas  Foss,  conductor;  Seymour  Lipkin,  pianist 
August  7,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 

Boston  Symphony  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  3:00 

*Organ  Recital 

E.  Power  Biggs 

Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 

Eleanor  Steber,  Soprano 

August  8,  Sunday  —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10:00  a.m. 
*Dept.  I  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  2:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 
Zino  Francescatti,  violinist 
Chamber  Music  Hall  at  8:30 
*Dept.  Ill  Composers'  Forum 
August  10,  Tuesday  —  Theatre  at  8 :30 
♦Departments  II  and  IV  —  Concert  of  Chorus  and 
Opera 

August  11,  Wednesday  —  Theatre  at  8 :30 

Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Music 

Zino  Francescatti  and  Artur  Balsam 
August  12,  Thursday  —  Theatre  at  8 :30 

Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Orchestra 

Jean  Morel,  conductor 

August  13,  Friday 

Tanglewood  on  Parade 

(Watch  for  Special  Announcement) 

August  14,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 

Boston  Symphony  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  3:00 

*Dept.  I  Orchestra 

Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 

August  15,  Sunday  —  Theatre  at  10:00  a.m. 
*Dept.  I  Chamber  Music 
Shed  at  2:30 
Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 


Full  programs  on  request  at  the  Friend's  office. 
(Note  changes  in  the  programs  of 
July  24,  August  1,  and  August  14) 

Programs  subject  to  change. 


the  Tanglewood  Tradition ... 

.  .  .  embodies  the  finest  in  musical  standards  and  achievements.  Year  after  year,  the 
Berkshire  Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  offer  the  world's  great  music 
to  audiences  of  international  character;  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  unmatched 
in  the  distinction  of  its  faculty  and  its  students.  There  can  he  no  compromise  with 
ideals  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  tradition  as  Tanglewood. 


The  choice  of  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  is  a  significant  measure 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  Baldwin  Piano 
Company  has  attained  new  standards  of  excellence 
in  the  art  of  Piano  making. 

For  an  important  gift,  or  fou  your  own  use,  make 
Baldwin  your  choice  too. 


jfiSalbtoin 


Established  1862 


Baldwin,  Acrosonic  and  Hamilton  Pianos,  Baldwin  and  Orga- sonic  Electronic  organs, 
used  exclusively  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  are 
sold  by  leading  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 

C:  54 


TANGLEWOOD 


This  "New  Orthophonic"  High  Fidelity  Album 
won't  be  released  until  September 

BUT  YOU   MAY  OWN   IT  NOW! 


Berlioz 

THE    DAMNATION 

OF    FAUST 

You  may  enjoy  treasured  "encores"  of  this  masterful 
interpretation  without  waiting!  A  limited 
number  of  advance  copies  of  this  new  album  are 
available — to  Festival  patrons  only  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Shop  on  the  Festival  grounds. 


•VKW  >>HTII01>)K>.NIC- 
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INVITE  MR.  MUNCH 

AND  MR.  MONTEUX  INTO  YOUR  HOMES! 


Hear  them  conduct  these 
other  Berlioz  Cycle  highlights 
as  often  as  you  choose  . . . 


*Romeo  and  Juliet 

Complete.  Boston  Symp.  Orch. 
conducted  by  Charles  Munch. 


tSymphonie  Fantastique 

San    Francisco   Orchestra  con- 
ducted by  Pierre  Monteux. 


Hear  the  RCA  Victor  Collector's  re-issue  of  "Harold  in  Italy' 

Primrose,  Viola;  Boston  Symp.  Orch.,  Koussevitsky,  cond. 


Other  Munch  Recordings 

*  Richard  Strauss:  Don  Quixote 
with  Piatigorsky,  Cellist;  Bur- 
gin,  Violinist;  de  Pasquale, 
Violist. 

*  Brahms:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
with  Artur  Rubinstein,  Pianist 

t  Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4 
Haydn:  "London"  Symphony 

t  Munch  conducts  French  Music 

t  Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2 

t  Schumann:   "Spring"    Symph. 

*  Tchaikovsky:  Violin  Concerto 
in  D  Nathan  Milstein,  Violinist 


Other  Monteux  Recordings 

*Chausson:  Poem  of  Love  and 
the  Sea  with  Gladys  Swarthout, 
Mezzo  Soprano 

*  Mozart:  Concerto  No.  12,  in  A, 
K.  414.  Concerto  No.  18,  in  B- 
Flat,  K.  456,  with  Lili  Kraus, 
Pianist 

*  Liszt:  Les  Preludes 
Scriabin:  Poeme  d'Extase 

t  Stravinsky:  The  Rite  of  Spring 
Rimsky-Korsakoff: 
Scheherazade,  Op.  35 

tFranck:  Symphony  in  D  Minor 


*  A  "New  Orthophonies"  High  Fidelity  Recording   f  A  High  Fidelity  Recording 


r 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


"Berkshire  Festival  Season  19^4 

TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 


6  Concerts  of  Chamber  Music  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall 

6  Concerts  by  Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
12  Concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Music  Shed 


FOURTH  WEEK 

Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,   I954,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

X 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  President         Jacob  J.  Kaplan,  Vice-President  Richard  C.  Paine,  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  Theodore  P.  Ferris        N.  Penrose  Hallowell  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe       Palfrey  Perkins 

John  Nicholas  Brown       Alvan  T.  Fuller  Francis  W.  Hatch  Michael  T.  Kelleher         Lewis  Perry 

Edward  A.  Taft  Raymond  S.  Wilkins  Oliver  Wolcott 


Tanglewood  Advisory  Committee 


Alan  J.  Blau 
Lenges  Bull 


Henry  W.  Dwight 
George  W.  Edman 
Jesse  L.  Thomason 


F.  Anthony  Hanlon  George  E.  Mole 

Lawrence  K.  Miller  Whitney  S.  Stoddard 

Robert  K.  Wheeler  H.  George  Wilde 

X 


George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
Assistant  Managers:  T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  N.  S.  Shirk 
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MUSIC. 


IN  COMFORT 


Imagine  yourself  entering  a  cool, 
tastefully  decorated  studio  on  a  hot 
summer  day  ,  .  .  relaxing  in  a  comfortable 
easychair  and   listening  to  fine  music 
via  quality  high   fidelity  instruments 
.  .  .  pure  fantasy  you  say   .  .   .  but, 

at    lU^L^J  Fantasy  Becomes  Reality! 
Nowhere  will  you  find  a  demonstration 
locale  to  compare  with  ASCO's 
much-discussed  sound  studios.  Here 
the  world  of  High  Fidelity  is  opened  to 
your  eyes  and  ears  .  .  .  and  you  will  enjoy 
recorded  music  as  you  never  have  before. 
You're  always  welcome  at  ASCO .  .  .  even 
if  just  to  browse  around  and  talk  to  any 
of  the   professional  ASCO  sound  men, 
specialists  in  the  field  of  High  Fidelity. 

Make  sure  you  hear  and  see  the  ASCO 
Miniature— compactly  designed  to  make 
your  summer  listening  —wherever  it 
may  be—  High  Fidelity  listening. 

If  you  would  like  complete 
information  on  the  ASCO  Miniature 
line,  write  to  ASCO,  Dept.  C. 


Symphoniana 


«»•♦» 


The  Berlioz  Season 

The  Berlioz  performances  at  the  Festival  sum  up 
a  widespread  recognition  of  the  genius  of  this  com- 
poser remembered  in  many  places  through  the  sesqui- 
centennial  season.  Mr.  Munch  conducted  Romeo  and 
Juliet  in  New  York  and  Washington  during  the 
season  past  and  the  Damnation  of  Faust  in  Boston. 
A  Berlioz  Society  recently  formed  has  focused  public 
attention  on  these  activities.  This  orchestra's  re- 
cording of  the  first  of  these  works  has  won  a  Grand 
Prix  du  Disque  of  1954.  A  recording  of  the 
Damnation  of  Faust  made  just  after  the  perform- 
ance is  now  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Store  before  its  release  in  September.  The  current 
(July)  issue  of  High  Fidelity  Magazine  features 
the  recordings  of  this  composer. 

In  Memory  of  Elizabeth  Sprague  Goolidge 

Berkshire  County  has  long  been  richly  provided 
with  chamber  music  through  the  beneficence  of  the 
late  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge.  The  chamber  con- 
certs which  she  gave  at  Tanglewood  alone  or 
through  the  Coolidge  Foundation  of  the  Library  of1 
Congress  are  continued  in  the  Wednesday  evening 
chamber  series  now  part  of  the  Festival ;  the  pro- 
ceeds of  these  concerts  will  be  devoted  to  the  Tangle- 
wood Revolving  Scholarship  Fund. 

The  summer  chamber  music  concerts  established 
at  South  Mountain  in  1918  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Sprague  Coolidge  will  begin  July  10.  This  season 
six  concerts  will  be  given  on  Saturday  afternoons  at 
4:00,  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Elizabeth 
Sprague  Coolidge  Foundation  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  of 
Chicago,  in  cooperation  with  the  South  Mountain 
Association.  Programs  include  a  Beethoven  Sonata 
Series  by  Alexander  Schneider,  violin,  and  Artur 
Balsam,  piano,  July  10,  24  and  August  7;  Leontyne 
Price,  soprano,  and  Samuel  Barber,  piano,  July  17; 
John  Barrows,  horn,  Alexander  Schneider  and  Artur 
Balsam,  July  31;  Juilliard  String  Quartet,  August 
14.  A  limited  number  of  tickets  are  available 
without  charge  on  written  application  to  "Mrs. 
Willem  Willeke,  Musical  Director,  South  Moun- 
tain Association,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 

Exhibition  at  the  Berkshire  Museum 

An  exhibition  of  the  Willson  Collection  of  por- 
traits of  composers  (engravings,  etchings  and  litho- 
graphs) is  being  shown  at  the  Berkshire  Museum  in 
Pittsfield  throughout  the  Festival  season. 

The  Berkshire  Museum  announces  exhibitions  of 
special  interest  for  July:  paintings  by  Lawrence  R. 
McCoy  and  "Massachusetts'  Crafts  of  Today." 
For  July  and  August  there  is  an  exhibition  of  rooms 
from  the  16th  Century  to  the  present,  reproduced 
in    miniature    by    Andrew    Zenorini.      The    Little 


Thirteenth  Program 


Mozart 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JULY  28,  at  8:30 

THE   GRILLER   STRING   QUARTET 

Sidney  Griller,  First  Violin  Philip  Burton,  Viola 

Jack  O'Brien,  Second  Violin  Colin  Hampton,  Cello 


Quartet  in  B  flat  major,  K.  458  ("Hunt") 

I.  Allegro  vivace  assai 

II.  Menuetto:  Moderato 

III.  Adagio 

TV.  Allegro  assai 


Bloch Quartet  No.  4 

I.  Tranquillo  —  Allegro  energico  —  Tranquillo 

II.  Andante 

III.  Presto  —  Moderato  —  Presto 

IV.  Calmo  —  Allegro  deciso  —  Calmo 

(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 


INTERMISSION 


Beethoven Quartet  in  G  major,  Op.  18,  No.  1 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Adagio  cantabile 

III.  Scherzo 

IV.  Allegro  molto  quasi  presto 


BALDWIN   PIANO 


RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 
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Cinema  will  show  foreign  films,  each  Wednesday 
through  Saturday. 

The  glassed  reception  room  next  to  the  Main 
Gate  at  Tanglewood  will  have  six  picture  exhibi- 
tions through  the  Festival  weeks  arranged  by  Stuart 
Henry,  Curator  of  the  Berkshire  Museum.  Sculp- 
ture by  Homer  Gunn  is  in  the  formal  garden. 

Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

All  lovers  of  music  who  are  interested  in  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra's  school  at  Tanglewood 
are  invited  to  the  numerous  performances  —  orches- 
tral, operatic,  chamber  and  choral,  which  will  be 
given  through  the  season.  These  performances  are 
open  to  all  who  become  members  by  a  voluntary 
contribution.  A  full  listing  will  be  found  on  page 
30. 

Tanglewood  on  Parade 

New  and  special  features  are  planned  for  the 
annual  Tanglewood  on  Parade  to  be  given  at 
Tanglewood  on  Friday,  August  13.  For  details 
see  page  31. 

Charles  Munch  as  Author 

Charles  Munch  has  written  a  book:  "Je  suis 
chef  d'orchestre"  which  is  shortly  to  be  published  in 
Paris.  The  book  is  a  study  of  a  conductor's  prob- 
lems and  privileges  as  viewed  through  the  experience 
of  his  career  in  Europe  and  America. 


NBC  Broadcasts 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  heard 
throughout  the  nation  beginning  next  October  when 
the  first  part  of  each  Saturday  evening  concert  will 
be  broadcast  from  Symphony  Hall  over  the  NBC 
network. 

Broadcasts  of  Festival  Programs 

WGBH,  the  FM  educational  station  at  Sym-| 
phony  Hall,  Boston,  of  which  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  a  member,  will  make  tapes  of  the 
concerts  of  the  Festival  for  broadcast  weekly  until 
the  winter  season  begins.  Tapes  will  also  be  made 
of  concerts,  lectures  and  forums  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  and  these  will  be  broadcast  during 
the  fall  and  winter  season. 

A  New  Scholarship 

A  fund  is  being  set  up  to  provide  an  annual  "Con- 
ducting Scholarship"  in  memory  of  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky.  If  you  would  like  to  have  a  part  in  this, 
please  send  your  contribution  to  Paul  K.  Fodder, 
Trust  Officer,  Agricultural  National  Bank,  Pitts- 
field,  Massachusetts. 

To  New  Yorkers 

A  special  round  trip  rate  and  service  from  New 
York  City  to  Tanglewood  and  return  for  each  Sun- 
day concert  is  offered  by  the  New  Haven  Railroad. 


HIGH   FIDELITY  MAGAZINE   FEATURES   IN  JULY 


As  the  headlines  of  this  advertisement 
claim,  our  July  issue  features  a  very 
wonderful  article  on  the  emergence  of 
Berlioz  .  .  . 

There's  another  "emergence"  going 
on  around  you  right  now.  It's  some- 
thing unique  and  exciting,  and  you 
are  a  part  of  it. 

What's  happening  is  this  ...  in  these 
mid-century  years,  Americans  have 
really,    fully,    for   the    first    time,    dis- 


THE    EMERGENCE 


covered  music.  Part  of  the  evidence  is 
now  about  you,  in  the  unprecedented 
crowds  who  have  turned  out  this  sum- 
mer for  Tanglewood  and  other  music 
festivals. 

But  the  story  is  continued,  year 
round,  in  the  American  home  because 
the  vast  advances  which  have  been 
rnade  during  recent  years  in  the  tech- 


nique and  art  of  recording  and  repro« 
ducing  music  have  made  every  living 
room  a  potential  recital  hall. 

It  is  in  this  field  that  HIGH  FIDELITY 
Magazine  has  been  so  active  for  the 
past  three  years.  Our  purpose,  in  pub- 
lishing the  Magazine,  is  to  help  our 
readers  toward  greater  enjoyment  of 
music,  year  round.  To  that  end,  for 
instance,  our  July  issue  includes  the 
Berlioz  article;  the  usual  32  pages  of 


OF  HECTOR  BERLIOZ 


authoritative  record  reviews;  the  reg- 
ular tested-in-the-home  reports  on  the 
newest  high  fidelity  equipment  .  .  . 
and,  also  as  usual,  a  lot  more. 

Single  copies  of  HIGH  FIDELITY  are 
available  at  the  Tanglewood  Book- 
store at  50c  each.  Subscriptions  are  $6 
a  year,  $10  for  two,  $13.50  for  three. 
Published    at  Great   Barrington,  Mass. 


AN  EVALUATION  OF   HIS  WORK  BY  JOHN   N.BURK 


Fourteenth  Program 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  JULY  30,  at  8:30 


Roussel      .      .     Excerpts  from  "Le  Festin  de  l'Araignee"   ("The  Spider's  Feast"), 

Ballet-Pantomime,  Op.  17 

Ibert Concerto  for  Flute  and  Orchestra 

I.     Allegro 
II.     Andante 
III.     Allegro  scherzando 

INTERMISSION 

Mozart Serenade  in  C  minor,  for  Two  Oboes,  Two  Clarinets, 

Two  Horns,  and  Two  Bassoons,  K.  388 

Allegro  —  Andante  —  Menuetto  in  canone  —  Allegro 

Mozart ,  Symphony  in  D  major,  "Paris,"  K.  297 

I.     Allegro  assai 
II.     Andantino 
III.     Allegro 


Soloist .  .  .  DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER 


BALDWIN      PIANO 


RCA      VICTOR      RECORDS 
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Week  of 
July  5 


V^erhdhire   f^launouAe 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 
William  Miles,  Director 


Francesca  Bruning  in 
"PYGMALION" 


July  12 

"MY  THREE  ANGELS" 

July  19 

To  be  announced 

July  26 

"MADAM,  WILL  YOU  WALK?" 

August  2 

ANNA  RUSSELL  in 
"TRAVELLERS'  JOY" 

August  9 

"THE  IRON  GATE"  a  new  play 
by  John  T.  Chapman 

August  16 

"CHARLEY'S  AUNT" 

Season  continues  through  September  4th.  Nightly  (except 
Sun.)  at  8:4S  —  $2.75,  $1.85,  $1.20,  tax  incl.  Mats.  Wed. 
and  Sat.  at  2:30 —  $1.85  and  $1.20,  tax  incl. 

For  reservations  write  Box  Office  or  phone  Stockbridge  460. 


CRANE  MUSEUM 

Exhibits  showing  steps  in  making  all -rag 
papers  and  the  progress  of  paper -making 
from   Revolutionary   times    to    the    present. 


Open   2   to  5  p.m.  Monday  through   Friday, 

from  June  through  September.  Five  miles  east 

of  Pittsfield  on  Route  No.  9. 

DALTON.      MASSACHUSETTS 


Program  Notes 


■»•♦• 


Jourteenth    Program 

Excerpts  from  "Le  Festin  de 

L'Araignee,"  Ballet-Pantomime, 

Op.   17 

Albert  Roussel 

Born  in  Tourcoing  (Nord),  France,  April  5,  1869;  died  in 
Royan,  August  23,  1937 

Composed  for  a  small  orchestra,  in  1912,  this  ballet  amis 
first  performed  in  the  Theatre  des  Arts,  April  3,  1913.  A 
suite  of  "Fragments  Symphoniques"  was  published  in  1913. 

Roussel  composed  The  Spider's  Feast  to  a  scenario 
by  Gilbert  de  Voisins  based  in  turn  upon  the  Sou- 
venirs entomologiques  by  that  fascinating  French 
naturalist,  Henri  Fabre.  The  struggle  for  survival 
and  the  sudden  tragedies  which  in  miniature  under- 
lie the  peace  of  a  summer  garden  are  visualized  in 
magnified  form  upon  the  stage. 

In  the  score  intended  for  concert  use,  the  com- 
poser has  given  us  indications  of  the  episodes  which 
he  has  chosen  from  the  longer  ballet.  A  prelude 
introduces  the  "Entrance  of  the  Ants,"  an  animated 
march  movement  for  woodwinds  pianissimo  over 
pizzicato  strings.  "The  ants  discover  a  fallen  rose 
petal";  in  a  brief  interlude  the  music  becomes 
slightly  labored  as  they  make  mighty  efforts  to  raise 
it.  The  center  of  attention  turns  to  a  butterfly  who 
dances  to  waltz-like  measures,  a  section  opening 
with  a  melody  for  the  flute.  "The  spider  coaxes  the 
dancing  butterfly  in  the  direction  of  her  web"  (bas- 
soons) ;  "the  butterfly  is  caught"  (high  trills  in  the 
violins)  "and  dies."  A  day-fly  lightly  extricates 
itself  from  its  chrysalis.  A  "Dance  of  the  Day-Fly" 
(ephemere)  introduces  a  violin  solo  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  rising  scales  of  excitement  from  the  flutes. 
It  is  a  waltz,  as  light  and  exquisite  as  the  tiny 
creature  whose  life  is  but  a  few  hours.  There  is 
a  descending  figure  and  a  harp  glissando  as  the  day- 
fly  dies.  The  funeral  procession  follows,  with  harp 
chords.  "The  cortege  withdraws  and  disappears; 
night  falls  upon  the  solitary  garden." 

The  Ballet  itself  includes  further  episodes:  the 
sudden  falling  of  an  apple  which  terrifies  the  spider  ; 
the  appearance  of  fruit  worms  who  are  attacked  by 
a  praying  mantis  and  take  refuge  in  the  fruit.  Two 
specimens  of  this  dread  creature  fight  a  duel,  and 
one  of  them,  stalking  the  spider,  suddenly  stabs  her 
to  death  with  its  "sword." 

Edward  Burlingame  Hill  in  his  Modern  French 
Music  remarks:  "Roussel  has  been  singularly  suc- 
cessful in  devising  music  for  this  microscopic  drama. 
Using  a  miniature  orchestra,  he  has  yet  found  the 
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means  to  illustrate  the  action,  characterize  its  per- 
sonages with  delicate  and  pungent  humor,  while 
rising  to  its  tense  moments.  Among  many  striking 
episodes,  the  delicate  prelude,  the  spider's  dance  of 
triumph,  the  butterfly's  dance,  the  tragic  death  of 
the  spider,  and  the  calm  epilogue  are  vitalized  in 
music  of  unfettered  invention,  often  acridly  disso- 
nant,* but  an  unfailing  counterpart  of  the  dramatic 
situations.  Its  ingenuity  does  not  descend  to  unbe- 
coming subtlety,  nor  does  it  once  overstep  its  stylistic 
boundaries." 


*  One  wonders  whether  Mr.  Hill,  who  wrote  this  in  1924 
and  who  has  since  beheld  the  progressive  individualization 
of  Roussel  in  numerous  later  works,  would  still  call  this 
music  "acridly  dissonant." 


Concerto  for  Flute  and  Orchestra 

Jacques  Ibert 

Born  in  Paris,  August  15,  1890 

This  Concerto,  composed  in  1934,  was  first  performed  at 
a  concert  of  the  Societe  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire  in 
Paris,  February  25,  1934,  by  Marcel  Moyse,  the  flutist  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated.    Philippe  Gaubert  conducted. 

The  Concerto  opens  brilliantly  with  ornate  pas- 
sages for  the  soloist.  A  quiet  section  follows  with 
a  melodic  theme  for  the  flute.  The  two  themes 
alternate  in  the  development. 

The  Andante  (3/4)  proposes  a  melody  dolcissimo 
for  the  soloist  over  muted  strings.  The  orchestra 
still  pianissimo  takes  over  and  introduces  a  second 
gentle  melody  with  woodwind  parts  interwoven. 
There  is  a  climax  and  a  dying  away,  the  soloist 
alternating  with  the  strings  in  an  obbligato  of  six- 
teenth notes. 

The  Allegro  Scherzando  (4/4) ,  is  a  lively  piquant 
finale  to  which  the  flute  contributes  running  triplets, 
a  pattern  seldom  departed  from  except  for  a  section 
in  a  virtual  6/8  rhythm  before  the  close.  There  is 
a  free  cadenza. 

"In  whatever  Jacques  Ibert  presents  to  his 
hearers,"  Andre  George  has  written,  "there  is  clarity 
and  good  quality,  an  impression  of  work  well  done. 
.  .  .    There  is  always  about  his  music,  as  about  his 


YOU  ARE  MISSING  MUCH 
IF  YOU  DO  NOT  VISIT 

The  Wallach  Studio 

in  Lime  Rock,  Conn.,  1  mile  off  Route  7 
9  miles  south  of  the  Mass.  State  Line 

You  will  find  in  a  house  of  old  European  charm  table 
linens  printed  with  wooden  blocks,  in  Lime  Rock,  cotton 
skirts,  imported  Bavarian  dirndl  dresses,  and  many  other 
interesting  items. 
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1954  BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 


Tanglewood 


First  Festival  in  America 
Avaloch  presents: 

new  yoRk 

ppo-musica 

antique 

Medieval,  Renaissance  and 
Baroque  Music 


August  18  8:30  P.M. 

Italian  and  English  Music  of  the  Renaissance 
and  Baroque 

August  21  8:30  P.M. 

Court  and  Chapel  Music  of  Henry  V-Henry  VIII 

August  22  1:30P.M. 

Music  of  the  Spanish  Renaissance 

August  25  8:30  P.M. 

English  Medieval  and  Elizabethan  Carols 

August  28  8:30  P.M. 

Music  of  the  German  Renaissance  and  Baroque 

August  29  1:30  P.M. 

Vocal  and  Instrumental  Works  of 
Salamone  Rossi.  Hcbreo  (Mantua  1587-1628) 

at  Lenox  Town  Hall 

Tickets:  Subscription  (6  concerts)  $12.00 

Single  admission,  $2.40 
Information:  New  York  Pro  Musica  Antiqua, 

Dept.  T,  Lenox,  Mass.  —  Phone  41 


person,  an  air  of  good  fellowship  and  delicate  amia- 
bility that  shows  the  artist  of  breeding.  He  pleases 
without  trifling.  Generously  gifted  as  he  is  in  many 
directions,  his  musical  temperament  expands  with 
singular  felicity  in  the  orchestra,  where  he  revels  in 
the  subtlest  management  of  exquisite  sound  values. 
.  .  .  His  music  is  always  found  to  reflect  his  apt 
sense  of  color  and  his  gifts  for  contriving  those 
iridescent  effects  which  are  so  striking  a  feature  of 
his  work." 

Ibert  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  with 
Andre  Gedalge,  and  after  the  interruption  of  service 
in  the  First  World  War,  returned  to  study  with 
Paul  Vidal,  profiting  by  his  association  with  such 
distinguished  members  of  the  faculty  at  the  time  as 
Gabriel  Faure  and  Roger-Ducasse.  In  1919  he  won 
the  Prix  de  Rome  with  a  cantata,  he  poete  et  la  fee. 
In  1937  he  became  Director  of  the  French  Academy 
at  Rome.  In  the  summer  of  1950  he  visited  the 
United  States  to  teach  composition  in  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  in  association  with 
Aaron  Copland.  His  opera  he  Roi  d'Yvetot  was 
produced  by  the  Opera  Department  of  the  Center 
in  that  season,  and  in  1952  his  farcical  one-act 
opera,  Angelique.     Music  by  Ibert  performed  at  the 

Visit   the 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  STORE 


STEINWAY 


A  century  of  devotion  to  all  that  is  best 
in  piano  craftsmanship  has  inspired  world- 
wide confidence  in  the  name  Steinway  as 
a  standard  of  quality.  Your  security  in 
piano  investment  can  be  safely  based  on 
this  tradition. 


In  Massachusetts 

and  New  Hampshire 

new  Steinway  Pianos 

are  sold  ONLY  by 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 


M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

Jerome  F.  Murphy,  President 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET   •    BOSTON 


BRANCHES    IN    WORCESTER    •    SPRINGFIELD 
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Boston  Symphony  concerts  (with  years  of  perform- 
ance) are  Escales  (1925),  the  ballet,  Les  Rencontres 
(1926),  Feeriques,  drawn  from  Les  Rencontres 
(1928),  Chant  de  Folie,  for  Chorus  and  Orchestra 
(1926),  and  Concertino  da  Camera  for  Saxophone 
(1939). 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER  was  born  in  Streator, 
Illinois.  Her  first  teacher  was  her  mother,  a  professional 
flutist.  She  attended  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  where 
she  studied  with  Joseph  Mariano.  Other  teachers  she  has 
worked  with  are  Georges  Barrere,  William  Kincaid,  and 
Ernest  Liegl.  She  played  in  the  National  Symphony  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  two  years  and  later  joined  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  also  playing  first  flute  in  the 
Hollywood  Bowl  Orchestra.  Miss  Anthony  (since  last 
May  Mrs.  Thomas  Dwyer)  devoted  much  of  her  time  in 
California  to  chamber  music,  participating  in  many  first 
performances  of  contemporary  works.  She  joined  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  as  principal  flute  in  the  autumn  of  1952, 
and  there  likewise  has  played  in  chamber  combinations. 


Serenade  in  C  Minor  for  Eight 
Winds  (K.  388) 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna, 
December  5,  1791 

This  Serenade  was  written  in  Salzburg  at  the 
end  of  July,  1782.  It  calls  for  oboes,  clarinets, 
horns  and  bassoons,  two  of  each  in  eight  distinct 
parts.    The  octet  was  transcribed  by  the  composer 
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AVALOCH 

A   Country  Inn 

• 

Offers  Fine  American  Plan 

Accommodations 


The  dining  room  is  open  to  the  public, 
featuring  on  Saturday  evenings  a  magnifi- 
cent pre-concert  buffet.  Reservations  are 
suggested. 


FOR    AFTERNOON    AND    EVENING    SNACKS    AND    DRINKS 

THE  FIVE  REASONS  TAVERN 
AT  AVALOCH 


Yehudi  Menuhin 

world-famous  violinist,  chooses 

THE  INCOMPARABLE 


Mr.  Menuhin  listening  lu  his  CAPEHART  High  Fidelity  Phonograph-Radio 


New  High  Fidelity  Phonograph  .  .  . 

AM-FM  Radio 

"Music  reproduced  with  the  fidelity  achieved 
by  this  new  Capehart  is  a  joy  to  hear.  Or- 
chestra and  soloist  seem  to  be  present  in  my 
living  room.  This  magnificent  Capehart  is 
high  fidelity  worthy  of  the  name  —  an  instru- 
ment the  most  exacting  music  lover  will  be 
delighted  to  own." 

For   a   thrilling   musical   experience,   hear  this   new 
Capehart  Phonograph-Radio  (Model  RP154)  at  your 
CAPEHART  dealer  today.    Your  classified  directory 
lists  your  nearest  CAPEHART  dealer  or  write 
CAPEHART-FARNSWORTH  COMPANY 
Fort  Wayne  1,  Indiana 

A   Division   of 
International   Telephone  and  Telegraph   Corporation 
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Your  Time  Is  Our  Time 

At  The  Connecticut  Yankee,  a  new  store 
in  an  old  house  on  the  Sharon  Green. 


SPORTSWEAR  &  EXCLUSIVE  HANDCRAFTS 

TOYS  *  COSTUME  JEWELRY  it  HATS 

COSMETICS    it    GOURMET  FOODS 


The 

Connecticut 


A  Town  &  Country  Store 

Route  41 
SHARON,  CONNECTICUT 


Hilda  &  Eben  Whitman  Open  from  10  to  6 


FOUR  CHMNiYS 

Enjoy  a  leisurely,  picturesque  drive  to  historic 
Old  Bennington.  Relax  and  dine  in  a  setting  of 
gracious  Colonial  charm. 

Open  12  to  12  Every  Day 

LUNCHEON  12-4  DINNER  5-10:30 

Cocktails  till  Midnight 

ON  ROUTE  7  ("routT 


in  1787,  in  Vienna,  for  string  quintet,  obviously  to 
meet  an  occasion,  for  it  remains  in  many  places  music 
designed  for  the  original  wind  instruments,  the 
horns  in  particular. 

Nothing  is  known  about  the  circumstances  which 
called  this  striking  and  rather  tragically  colored 
wind  octet  into  being.  Mozart  wrote  to  his  father 
from  Vienna  on  July  27,  1782,  merely  mentioning 
the  piece:  "Ich  habe  geschwind  ein  Nacht  Musique 
machen  miissen,  aber  nur  auf  Harmonic  [winds]/' 
But  the  "night  music"  so  casually  referred  to  in  this 
polyglot  way,  was  plainly  not  suited  to  the  private 
parties  customary  at  the  time,  where  music  cheerful, 
little  developed  and  strung  out  into  many  move- 
ments was  expected.  The  "Nacht  Musique"  has 
only  four,  nor  except  at  the  close  is  the  mood  in 
any  way  convivial. 

Describing  it,  Alfred .  Einstein  wrote  (Mozart, 
His  Character,  His  Work):  "The  dark  tonality  of 
C  minor  is  unique  in  Mozart's  'social'  music.  If 
G  minor  is  the  fatalistic  key  for  Mozart,  then  C 
minor  is  the  dramatic  one,  the  key  of  contrasts  be- 
tween aggressive  unisons  and  lyric  passages.  The 
lyric  quality  is  always  overtaken  by  gloomy  out- 
bursts. The  first  movement  points  the  way  to  the 
Piano  Concerto  in  C  minor,  as  well  as  to  Beet- 
hoven's Fifth  Symphony  —  Mozart's  development 
section  already  employs  Beethoven's  fundamental 
rhythm.  The  Andante,  in  E  flat,  breathes  true 
devoutness,  not  hypocritical  piety,  with  which 
Mozart  never  had  anything  to  do.  The  Minuet  is 
a  contrapuntal  display-piece,  with  all  sorts  of  canonic 
effects,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  mere  display-piece,  since 
the  counterpoint  is  not  a  subject  for  gaiety,  a  means 
for  expressing  wit,  good  humor,  or  cleverness,  as  in 
Haydn,  but  is  taken  very  seriously.  The  Finale 
begins  with  impassioned  and  sombre  variations  in 
minor,  anticipating  the  spirit  of  the  Finale  of  the 
C  minor  Concerto,  and  seems  about  to  end  in  minor 
also,  when  the  E  flat  of  the  horns  falls  like  a  gentle 
beam  of  light  and  is  extended  by  the  bassoons  to  a 
six-four  chord ;  because  of  this  passage  alone  Mozart 
should  never  have  arranged  the  work  as  a  quintet 
for  strings,  for  these  horn-fifths  really  require  horn- 
tone.  (In  the  sextet  of  the  second  act  of  Don 
Giovanni,  when  it  suddenly  becomes  light,  the  same 
motive  returns,  but  this  time  with  scenic  as  well  as 
psychological  effect.)  Victory  is  achieved,  even 
though  C  minor  returns  with  intensified  vehemence; 
the  theme  changes  to  major;  and  the  conclusion  is 
and  remains  C  major.  The  speed  with  which 
Mozart  had  to  work  results  not  in  carelessness  but 
in  intensified  concentration ;  the  lessons  in  Bachian 
polyphony  have  borne  fruit.  This  final  Serenade  is 
not  merely  'rather  carefully'  written.  The  'care- 
lessness,' the  higher  wisdom,  that  governs  the  crea- 
tion of  every  great  masterwork  played  a  part  here 
to  an  extent  that  can  never  be  completely  accounted 
for." 
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Symphony  in  D  Major  ("Paris"), 

No.  31  (K.  297) 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna, 
December  5,   1791 

Composed  in  Paris  in  1778,  this  symphony  had  its  first 
performance  at  a  Concert  Spirituel  under  the  direction  of 
Jean  Le  Gros  on  June  18  of  that  year. 

Mozart,  aged  twenty-two,  arrived  with  his  mother 
in  Paris  on  March  23,  1778,  and  stayed  there  until 
September  26.  The  Mozart  family  had  built  great 
hopes  on  the  success  of  Wolfgang  in  the  French 
capital.  What  he  wanted  (and  was  never  to  suc- 
ceed in  having)  was  a  permanent  remunerative  post, 
preferably  that  of  Kapellmeister,  which  provincial 
Salzburg  had  not  offered  him.  Nor  were  the  avail- 
able musicians  at  Salzburg  inspiring  to  compose  for. 
"For  the  last  five  or  six  years,"  wrote  Mozart  to  a 
Salzburg  friend,  with  a  Parisian  performance  per- 
haps ringing  in  his  memory,  "the  Salzburg  orchestra 
has  always  been  rich  in  what  is  useless  and  super- 
fluous, but  very  poor  in  what  is  necessary,  and  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  what  is  indispensable."  At  Mann- 
heim, whence  he  had  just  come  and  which  possessed 
the  finest  orchestra  in  Europe,  Mozart  had  probably 
first  awakened  to  the  full  possibilities  of  the  sym- 
phonic medium.  "The  discipline  that  rules  this  or- 
chestra!" he  had  written  to  his  father.  "They 
behave  themselves  quite  differently,  have  good  man- 
ners, are  well  dressed,  and  don't  soak  themselves  in 
taverns." 

The  young  man  realized  clearly  enough  that  the 
broad  road  to  success  in  Paris  was  not  the  symphonic 
road  but  the  opera.  The  Gluck-Piccini  controversy 
still  held  everyone's  attention,  although  Gluck  had 
triumphed  by  that  time.  Mozart  was  not  interested 
in  taking  sides :  he  was  as  careful  to  preserve  beauty 
of  melody  as  the  dramatic  verities,  and  instinctively 
he  would  have  sacrificed  neither.  He  was  ready  to 
adapt  his  style  to  the  French  language  and  the 
French  taste,  but  he  never  obtained  in  Paris  more 
than  half  a  promise  of  a  French  libretto,  nor  any 
definite  prospect  of  a  performance. 

Mozart  arrived  in  Paris  with  very  little  money, 
after  nine  and  a  half  days  of  tedious  travelling  from 
Mannheim.  His  mother,  who  was  with  him,  wrote 
home:  "During  the  last  two  days  we  were  choked 
by  the  wind  and  drowned  by  the  rain,  so  that  we 
both  got  soaking  wet  in  the  carriage  and  could 
scarcely  breathe."  And  so  they  arrived  in  a  strange 
city,  where  Mozart,  making  calls  and  lacking  cab 
fare,  picked  his  way  over  paving  stones  slippery  with 
early  spring  mud.  Mozart's  mother  was  a  care  and 
a  burden,  for  she  merely  sat  alone  in  their  dark 
lodgings  day  after  day  and  complained  of  increasing 
ailments.  On  July  3  she  succumbed  to  a  disease  as 
unidentifiable  as  many  were  in  those  days,  and 
Mozart  for  the  first  time  directly  witnessed  the 
spectre  of  death.  His  father,  unable  to  leave  Salz- 
burg, had  realized  that  the  boy,  too  sensitive,  too 


impulsive,  too  trusting,  had  none  of  the  qualities 
needed  to  back  up  his  talents,  push  his  advantage, 
and  make  himself  known  or  even  noticed  in  a  foreign 
land.  As  Baron  Grimm,  the  most  helpful  friend  of 
Mozart  in  Paris,  wrote  to  Leopold:  "He  is  too 
good-natured,  listless,  easily  gullible,  too  little  occu- 
pied with  the  means  which  can  lead  to  fortune.  One 
can  never  come  through  in  this  town  without  re- 
source, enterprise  and  audacity."  The  long  letters 
constantly  exchanged  between  father  and  son  (the 
postage  eating  into  'Mozart's  diminishing  savings) 
are  full  of  cautions  and  admonitions  on  the  one 
hand,  expressions  of  filial  devotion  and  bitter  dis- 
couragement on  the  other. 

The  Baron  Grimm  was  the  one  person  who  intro- 
duced Mozart  in  favorable  places.  He  took  him  to 
Noverre,  Director  of  Ballet  at  the  Opera,  who 
spoke  of  an  opera  and  allowed  Mozart  to  provide 
numbers  for  a  ballet  ("Les  Petits  Riens" ) ,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  gave  him  no  credit.  His  one  fruit- 
ful meeting  was  with  Le  Gros,  the  Director  of  the 
Concert  Spirituel,  the  famous  ultra-aristocratic  sub- 
scription concerts,  given  in  Lent  when  the  theaters 
were  closed,  which  were  later  to  perform  symphonies 
of  Haydn  and  ultimately  to  vanish  in  the  tides  of 
revolution.  But  with  Le  Gros,  as  with  others, 
French  "politesse"  ran  ahead  of  honest  good  inten- 
tion. Mozart  contributed  to  an  oratorio,  which 
proved  another  case  of  obliging  without  return.  He 
wrote  a  "Symphonie  Concertante"  with  solo  parts 
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AT  every  season  of  the  year 
in  the  beautiful  Berkshires, 
you  will  find  a  wide  variety  of 
things  to  do,  places  to  go,  sights 
to  see.  In  the  Fall,  Berkshire 
foliage  attracts  thousands  of 
people  who  come  to  enjoy  the 
unsurpassed  spectacle  of  Na- 
ture's brilliant  and  breath-taking 
array  of  colors. 

Traditional  Berkshire  Hills 
hospitality  is  quickly  evident 
when  you  stop  at  one  of  our 
many  fine  hotels,  inns,  motels  or 
guest  houses.  You'll  always 
enjoy  the  touch  of  friendly 
cordiality ! 

And  for  year  'round  good  liv- 
ing, a  place  to  build,  work  or 
play,  hundreds  of  good  folks 
who  were  formerly  seasonal  vis- 
itors have  chosen  the  Berkshire 
Hills  as  a  permanent  residence. 

For  further  details  about  the 
region,  our  list  of  real  estate 
agents,  and  information  on 
places  to  stay  write: 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS 
CONFERENCE 

County  Courthouse 
Pittsfield  30,  Mass. 
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designed  for  the  eminent  virtuosos  of  the  orchestra : 
Wendling  (flute)  and  Ramm  (oboe),  whom  he  had 
known  at  Mannheim ;  Punto,  the  hornist  who,  like 
Ramm,  was  later  to  inspire  Beethoven,  and  Ritter 
(bassoon).  Le  Gros  left  the  score  lying  on  his  desk 
when  it  should  have  been  with  the  copyist,  and  when 
the  time  for  its  performance  arrived  it  had  simply 
disappeared.*  Mozart  was  offended  but  more  or  less 
forgave  Le  Gros  when  he  was  asked  for  a  symphony 
—  which,  needless  to  say,  he  promptly  provided.  In 
a  letter  to  his  father,  Mozart  describes  an  encounter 
with  Le  Gros:  "M.  Le  Gros  came  into  the  room 
and  said,  'It  is  really  quite  wonderful  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  again.'  'Yes,  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  do.'  'I  hope  you  will  stay  to  lunch  with  us 
today?'  'I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  am  already  engaged.' 
'M.  Mozart,  we  really  must  spend  a  day  together 
again  soon.'  'That  will  give  me  much  pleasure.'  A 
long  pause;  at  last,  'A  propos,  will  you  not  write 
a  grand  symphony  for  me  for  Corpus  Christi?' 
'Why  not?'  'Can  I  then  rely  on  this?'  'Oh  yes,  if 
I  may  rely  with  certainty  on  its  being  performed  and 
that  it  will  not  have  the  same  fate  as  my  Sinfonia 
Concertante.'  Then  the  dance  began.  He  excused 
himself  as  well  as  he  could,  but  did  not  find  much 
to  say.  In  short,  the  symphony  was  highly  approved 
of  —  and  Le  Gros  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he 
says  it  is  his  very  best  symphony." 

Mozart  had  not  composed  a  symphony  for  four 
years  —  for  the  good  reason  that  there  had  been  no 
call  for  one.  But  he  had  listened  to  Cannabich's 
splendid  orchestra  at  Mannheim.  The  orchestra  of 
the  Concert  Spirit uel  had  a  reputation  for  great 
brilliance  —  Mozart's  disparaging  remarks  to  his 
father,  presently  quoted,  must  have  been  rather 
peevish  than  judicial.  Mozart  had  been  studying 
the  taste  of  the  Parisian  audience  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  the  orchestra.  He  composed  with  both  in 
mind.  In  every  part  there  is  a  play  for  brilliant 
effect  —  numerous  crescendos,  adroit  modulations, 
abrupt  alternation  of  piano  and  forte.  The  indi- 
vidual instruments  are  favored,  and  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  a  clarinet  is  used  by  Mozart  in  a  symphony  for 
the  first  time.  Above  all,  he  aimed  toward  the  ut- 
most conciseness.  Otto  Jahn,  who  saw  the  original 
score,  remarked  that  "when  he  came  to  a  passage 
which  seemed  to  him  tedious  or  superfluous,  he 
struck  it  out  and  went  on  with  the  next."  The  re- 
sult was  a  symphony  some  eighteen  minutes  in  length 
and  entirely  without  indication  of  repeats. 

Mozart  was  well  aware  that  the  orchestra  prided 
itself  on  the  "premier  coup  d'archet,"  the  incisive 
opening  stroke  of  the  combined  bows  on  a  brilliant 
chord.  Accordingly  he  opened  his  symphony  with  a 
unison  octave  flourish.  He  wrote,  "I  have  been  care- 
ful not  to  neglect  le  premier  coup  d'archet  —  and 
that  is  quite  sufficient.  What  a  fuss  the  oxen  here 
make  of  his  trick!    Was  Teufcl  —  I  can  see  no  dif- 


*  The  original  score  was  lost,  but  another  version  ulti- 
mately appeared  (K.  Anhang  9),  in  which  a  clarinet  is 
used  instead  of  a  flute. 
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ference!  They  all  begin  together  just  as  they  do  in 
other  places.  It  is  really  too  much  of  a  joke!"  And 
he  goes  on  to  repeat  a  story  of  a  Frenchman  who 
asks  a  German  musician  if  he  has  heard  the  famous 
coup  d'archct  at  the  Concert  Spiritual.  "  'Yes,  I 
have  heard  the  first  and  the  last.'  'Do  you  mean  — 
the  last?'  'Certainly,  the  first  and  the  last  —  and 
the  last  gave  me  the  more  pleasure.'  ' 

"I  was  very  unhappy  over  the  rehearsal,"  wrote 
Mozart,  "for  I  never  heard  anything  worse  in  my 
life;  you  cannot  imagine  how  they  scraped  and 
scrambled  over  the  symphony  twice.  I  was  really 
unhappy.  I  should  like  to  have  rehearsed  it  again, 
but  there  was  so  much  else  that  there  was  no  time. 
So  I  went  to  bed  with  a  heavy  heart  and  a  discon- 
tented and  angry  spirit.  The  day  before,  I  decided 
not  to  go  to  the  concert,  but  it  was  a  fine  evening 
and  I  determined  at  last  to  go,  but  with  the  inten- 
tion, if  it  went  as  badly  as  at  the  rehearsal,  of  going 
into  the  orchestra,  taking  the  violin  out  of  the  hands 
of  M.  La  Houssaye  [the  concert  master],  and  con- 
ducting it  myself.  I  prayed  for  God's  Grace  that  it 
might  go  well,  for  it  is  all  to  His  honor  and  grace ; 
and.  ecce,  the  symphony  began.  Raaff  stood  close  to 
me,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  first  Allegro  was  a 
passage  that  I  knew  was  sure  to  please ;  the  whole 
audience  was  struck,  and  there  was  great  applause. 
I  knew  when  I  was  writing  it  that  it  would  make 
an  effect,  so  I  brought  it  in  again  at  the  end,  da  capo. 
The  Andante  pleased  also,  but  especially  the  last 
Allegro.  I  had  heard  that  all  the  last  Allegros  here, 
like  the  first,  begin  with  all  the  instruments  to- 
gether and  generally  in  unison ;  so  I  began  with  the 
violins  alone,  piano,  for  eight  bars,  followed  at  once 
by  forte.  The  audience  (as  I  had  anticipated)  cried 
'Shf  at  the  piano,  but  directly  the  forte  began  they 
took  to  clapping.  As  soon  as  the  symphony  was  over, 
I  went  to  the  Palais  Royal,  treated  myself  to  an  ice, 
told  my  beads  as  I  had  vowed,  and  went  home." 

Mozart  also  relates  that  Le  Gros,  unlike  the  audi- 
ence and  the  composer  himself,  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  slow  movement.  He  considered  it  not  short 
enough.  The  amiable  Mozart  forthwith  wrote  an- 
other, entirely  different,  which  was  played  at  later 
performances.    Weighing  the  two,  Mozart  decided 


on  the  whole  in  favor  of  the  second.  It  was  pre- 
sumably the  second,  marked  Andantino  instead  of 
Andante,  which  was  used  in  the  original  French 
publication  by  Siebel  and  which  is  here  performed.* 
On  account  of  the  success  of  this  symphony  Mozart 
told  his  father  that  he  composed  another  one  which 
was  also  performed  by  Le  Gros.  But  this  second 
symphony  is  apparently  lost  — ■  no  existing  score  has 
been  identified  as  a  possibility.  Mozart  received  not 
a  sou  for  these  contributions  to  Le  Gros. 

The  following  interesting  remarks  about  the 
"Parisian"  Symphony  are  taken  from  Einstein's  book 
on   Mozart  :f 

"The  symphony  is  characteristic  of  the  Mannheim- 
Paris  style.  In  the  first  movement  it  even  parodies 
that  style  to  a  slight  degree.  It  begins  with  the 
fortissvno-unisono,  precision  in  which  was  a  great 
point  of  pride  with  the  Paris  orchestra.  .  .  .  He 
continues  with  the  pompous  runs  in  the  strings  char- 
acteristic of  the  French  overture,  and  does  not  forget 
to  write  impressive  unison  passages  for  the  strings 
against  sustained  tones  in  the  winds.     But  that  is 

*  Both  slow  movements  have  survived.  Alfred  Einstein, 
in  his  edition  of  the  Koechel  Verzeichnis,  identifies  the 
Andantino  as  the  second  version,  but  Saint- Foix,  the 
French  authority  who  is  regarded  as  no  mean  Mozart  ex- 
pert, states  positively  that  the  Andantino  movement,  having 
forty  bars  more,  is  not  shorter  and  must  have  been  the 
first  composed. 


t  Oxford   University  Press,   1945. 
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where  the  parody,  or  the  connivance  to  please  the 
French  taste,  ends.  Mozart's  ambition  was  far  too 
great,  and  there  was  too  much  dependent  on  the 
success  of  the  work,  for  him  not  to  take  it  seriously. 
The  fact  that  the  last  of  the  three  movements  was 
the  most  successful  does  honor  to  the  taste  of  the 
Parisians.  The  second  theme  of  this  movement  is 
a  fugato,  supplying  the  natural  material  for  develop- 
ment ;  it  does  not  return  in  the  recapitulation  —  one 
of  the  strokes  of  genius  in  this  masterful  movement, 
which  hovers  continually  between  brilliant  tumult 
and  graceful  seriousness." 


♦  •»■ 
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Hector  Berlioz 

Born  in  Cote  St.  Andre,  December  11,  1803; 
died  in  Paris,  March  8,  1869 

"Romeo  et  Juliette,  Symphonie  dramatique  avec  Choeurs, 
Solos  de  Chant  et  Prologue  en  recitatif  choral,  composee 
d'apres  la  Tragedie  de  Shakespeare,"  was  written  in  1839. 
The  first  performance  was  at  the  auditorium  of  the  Con- 
servatoire in  Paris,  November  24,  1839,  Berlioz  conducting. 

INTRODUCTION 
I  —  (Orchestra)  —  Prologue   (Contralto) 

As  in  Shakespeare's  first  Prologue,  the  chorus  tells 
of  the  "two  households"  in  "Fair  Verona,"  and  their 
"ancient  grudge."  It  also  tells  of  the  Prince's 
decree,  and  the  ball  at  the  Capulets.  The  contralto 
tells  in  a  continuing  recitative  how  Romeo  wanders 
about  the  Capulet's  palace,  drawn  by  his  love  for 
Juliet.  The  chorus  relates  how  Romeo  finds  Juliet 
in  her  balcony  "confiding  her  love  to  the  night,"  and 
how  he  reveals  himself. 

Strophes   (Contralto) 

In  two  metrical  verses,  the  contralto  sings  of  the 
vows  of  the  lovers,  and  their  delight,  surpassing  all 
the  joys  of  life,  making  even  the  angels  of  God 
envious.  A  phrase  from  the  chorus  and  tenor 
introduce: 

Scherzetto   (Tenor  with   Chorus) 

Mercutio's  Queen  Mab  speech  is  set  in  shortened 
form  for  tenor  solo  with  choral  echoes,  after  which 
the  chorus  predicts  bloodshed  to  follow,  and  final 
reconciliation. 
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Berlioz "Romeo  et  Juliette,"  Dramatic  Symphony,  Op.  17 

I 

Introduction:  Combats  —  Tumult  —  Intervention  of  the  Prince 

Prologue:  Choral  recitative  {with  Contralto) 

Stanzas  {Contralto) 

Choral  Recitative  —  Scherzetto  {Tenor  with  Chorus) 

II 

Romeo  alone  —  Melancholy  —  Concert  and  Ball  —  Festival  at  the  Capulets 

III 

Calm  Night  —  The  Capulets'  Garden  Silent  and  Deserted  {Orchestra  with  Chorus) 

—  Love  Scene 

IV 

Scherzo:  Queen  Mab,  or  the  Fairy  of  Dreams 


INTERMISSION 


Funeral  Procession  of  Juliet  {Chorus) 

Romeo  in  the  Tomb  of  the  Capulets 

Finale:  Recitative  and  Air  of  Friar  Laurence  — 

Exhortation  to  Reconciliation  {Bass  and  Chorus) 


SOLOISTS 

BEATRICE  KREBS,  Contralto 

JOHN  McCOLLUM,  Tenor 

Friar    Laurence:  NICOLA  MOSCONA,  Bass 

Festival  Chorus,  Hugh  Ross,  Conductor 
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II  —  (Orchestra) 

The  movement  opens  with  a  pianissimo  phrase 
for  the  violins,  which,  developed  into  increasingly 
fervid  expression,  seems  to  reflect  the  contemplation 
of  the  melancholy  lover  who  has  strayed  into  the 
hostile  territory  of  the  Capulet's  palace.  Dancing 
rhythms  become  the  background  of  his  thoughts. 
The  tempo  becomes  allegro  and  the  ballroom  strains 
more  insistent.  The  isolated  figure  of  Romeo  inter- 
mittently holds  the  attention,  the  music  of  festivity 
recurring  and  bringing  the  close. 

III  —  Scene  d'amour  (Orchestra  with  Chorus) 
The  movement  opens  with  an  allegretto  (pianis- 
simo) in  which  the  voices  of  passing  revellers  sing 
snatches  of  song.  An  adagio  begins  with  the  muted 
strings;  expressive  single  voices  of  the  violas,  horn, 
and  'cellos  stand  out  in  music  of  increasing  ardor 
and  richness.  A  recitative  passage  from  the  solo 
'cello  suggests  the  voice  of  Romeo,  although  the 
movement  is  developed  in  purely  musical  fashion. 
It  dies  away  at  last  and  ends  upon  a  pizzicato  chord. 

"If  you  ask  me  which  of  my  works  I  prefer," 
wrote  Berlioz  in  1858,  "my  answer  is  that  of  most 
artists:  the  love  scene  in  'Romeo  and  Juliet.'  " 

Adagio   (Orchestra) 

IV  —  Queen  Mab  Scherzo 

The  Scherzo,  prestissimo,  is  pianissimo  almost 
throughout.  The  place  of  a  Trio  is  taken  by  an 
allegretto  section  .which  recurs.  "Queen  Mab  in 
her  microscopic  car,"  wrote  Berlioz  to  his  friend 
Heine,  "attended  by  the  buzzing  insects  of  a  sum- 
mer's night  and  launched  at  full  gallop  by  her  tiny 
horses,  fully  displayed  to  the  Brunswick  public  her 
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lovely  drollery  and  her  thousand  caprices.  But  you 
will  understand  my  anxiety  on  this  subject;  for  you, 
the  poet  of  fairies  and  elves,  the  own  brother  of 
those  graceful  and  malicious  little  creatures,  know 
only  too  well  with  what  slender  thread  their  veil 
of  gauze  is  woven,  and  how  serene  must  be  the  sky 
beneath  which  their  many-colored  tints  sport  freely 
in  the  pale  starlight." 

Convoi  Funebre  de  Juliette 
(Orchestra  zvith  Chorus) 
The  funeral  music  of  Juliet  is  played  by  the 
orchestra  while  the  chorus  intones  a  dirge  upon  a 
single  note.  Then  the  chorus  takes  up  the  solemn 
refrain,  and  the  orchestra,  intermittently,  the  pedal 
point. 

Romeo  au  Tombeau  des  Capulets 

Finale  —  (Orchestra,  Chorus,  and  Bass) 
The  Montagues  and  Capulets  resume  their  quar- 
rel in  the  cemetery,  until  Friar  Laurence  reproaches 
them  and  finally  persuades  them  to  look  upon  the 
death  of  the  lovers  as  a  dread  example  of  their  folly. 
They  at  last  make  a  vow  of  reconciliation. 


The  Formal  Plan 

Berlioz  has  opened  a  preface  to  the  score  with 
these  words:  "There  is  no  doubt  that  the  special 
character  of  this  work  will  be  misunderstood."  The 
statement  may  well  have  been  ironic.  Already 
looked  upon  as  a  preposterous  innovator,  Berlioz 
was  here  proposing  a  work  which  was  "neither  an 
opera  in  concert  form  nor  a  cantata,  but  a  symphony 
with  chorus"  —  a  dramatic  symphony.  He  had  been 
obstinately  misunderstood  by  his  vociferous  oppo- 
nents for  reactionary  or  personal  reasons. 

The  symphony  has  the  general  plan  of  four  move- 
ments with  a  Prologue  as  a  vocal  introduction  to 
the  first.  The  Love  Scene  and  the  Queen  Mab 
Scherzo,  both  instrumental,  correspond  to  the  slow 
movement  and  scherzo,  while  the  choral  finale 
rounds  out  the  whole.  The  subject  and  its  verbal 
treatment  add  various  episodes  to  this  scheme.  The 
composer  has  restricted  the  solo  voices  to  narration, 
realizing  that  if  they  were  given  dialogue  or  musical 
characterization  he  would  have  found  himself  writ- 
ing an  opera  or  a  cantata.  He  has  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  maintaining  a  symphonic  medium  by  rele- 
gating the  textual  exposition  to  the  first  part  of  the 
symphony  in  which  he  outlines  the  whole  story  in 
recitative  style.  In  this  way  he  has  disencumbered 
himself  of  verbal  impedimenta  and  is  free  to  trans- 
late into  purely  orchestral  tones  the  supreme  mo- 
ments of  Shakespeare's  tale  as  he  had  seen  and 
experienced  them  years  before. 

The  music  of  the  ball  obviously  admitted  no  inter- 
polation of  voices.  The  "  scene-d' amour"  is  proof 
in  itself  that  Berlioz  could  pour  out  his  heart  and 
use  his  skill  more  intensely,  more  completely  with 
only  the  orchestra,  just  as  Wagner  reached  his 
supreme  moments  in  the  orchestra  when  his  singers 
were  silent.    Thus  the  gossamer  magic  of  the  Queen 
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Mab  Scherzo  would  have  been  destroyed  at  once  by 
a  text.  When  in  the  end  Friar  Laurence  addresses 
the  two  rival  houses,  the  action  is  over.  A  moral 
can  be  suitably  drawn  in  vocal  lines  and  the  final 
reconciliation  naturally  provides  a  choral  close  in 
the  grand  manner. 


BEATRICE  KREBS  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
attended  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music.  Her  principal 
teacher  was  Nevada  Van  der  Veer.  She  has  long  made 
New  York  City  her  home,  and  has  fulfilled  the  following 
engagements:  Robert  Shaw's  Chorale  (as  soloist  on  two 
tours),  New  York  City  Opera  (1951-1953),  Little  Orchestra, 
N.  Y.  Oratorio  Society,  the  Riverside  and  other  churches. 
She  has  appeared  with  orchestras  in  several  cities.  She 
first  attended  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  last  season,  and 
sang  at  a  Festival  concert  in  Haydn's  "Theresa"  Mass ;  this 
season  in  Bach's  Cantata  No.  93  and  Haydn's  "Nelson" 
Mass. 


JOHN  McCOLLUM  was  born  in  Coalinga,  California, 
in  1922.  He  was  a  student  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
last  year  and  has  appeared  in  Festival  and  Operatic  pro- 
ductions at  Tanglewood.  He  sang  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  at 
Tanglewood  last  season,  subsequently  in  Boston  and  on 
tour.  He  sang  in  the  concert  performance  of  Boris  Godu- 
nofi  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society, 
under  Dimitri  Mitropoulos. 


NICOLA  MOSCONA,  born  in  Athens,  came  to  United 
States  in  1937  to  join  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
where  he  made  his  debut  in  Aida.  Mephistopheles  in 
Gounod's  Faust  has  been  one  of  his  most  outstanding  roles. 
He  has  been  active  here  and  abroad  in  opera  and  concert 
performances.  In  1949  he  was  presented  by  the  king  of 
Greece  the  Cross  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Phoenix  —  the  only 
time  an  artist  has  ever  received  this  award.  He  sang  the 
part  of  Friar  Laurence  at  the  Festival   last  season. 


VISIT    THE 

TANGLEWOOD     MUSIC 
STORE 


(near  the  main  gate) 


Tanglewood  Pictorial  Booklet  -  50tf 

Souvenirs  of  Tanglewood:  A  large  assortment  of  books 
on  music.  Recordings  and  miniature  scores,  including 
works  given  at  the  Festival  concerts.  Also,  postcards, 
films,  etc. 

(Operated  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 


RCA    VICTOR  RECORDS 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven     Symphony  No.  7,  Symphony  No.  1 
Berlioz     "Romeo  and  Juliet"  (complete) 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"    (complete) 
Brahms     Symphony  No.  4 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Soloist,  Artur  Rubinstein) 
Bruch     Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin) 
Handel     Water  Music 
Haydn     Symphonies    No.    103     ("Drum    Roll"),    No.    104 

("London") 
Honegger     Symphony  No.  5 
Roussel  "Bacchus  and  Ariane" 
Schubert     Symphony  No.  2 

Schumann     Symphony  No.  1,  Overture,  "Genoveva" 
Strauss     "Don  Quixote"  (Soloist,  Gregor  Piatigorsky) 
Tchaikovsky    Violin  Concerto  (Soloist,  Nathan  Milstein) 

ALBUM :  Ravel,  "Rapsodie  Espagnole,"  "La  Valse"  ;  Over- 
tures, Berlioz,  "Beatrice  and  Benedick";  Lalo,  "Le  Roi 
d'Ys";  Saint-Sa'ens,  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Bach     Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1  and  6,  Suites  No.  1 

and  4 
Beethoven     Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  and  9 
Brahms     Symphony  No.  3,  in  F 

Haydn    Symphonies  No.  92,  in  G,  "Oxford" ;  94,  "Surprise" 
Khatchaturian    Piano  Concerto  (Soloist,  William  Kapell) 
Copland     "Appalachian  Spring" 
Mendelssohn     Symphony  No.  4,  "Italian" 
Mozart     Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 

Serenade  No.  10,  in  B-Flat,  K.  361 

Symphonies  K.  425,  "Linz" ;  E-Flat,  K.  543 
Prokofieff     Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Soloist,  Heifetz) 

Symphony  No.  5 

Peter  and  the  Wolf  (Narrator,  Eleanor  Roosevelt) 
Ravel     Bolero 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye  Suite 
Schubert     Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Unfinished" 
Tchaikovsky     Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48 

Symphonies  Nos.  4  and  5 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 
Sibelius     Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43,  R.  Strauss   Don 
Juan,  Op.  20,  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Stravinsky     "L'Histoire  du  Soldat," 
Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 

Liszt     "Les  Preludes" 

Mozart     Piano  Concertos  (No.  12,  K.  414,  No.  18,  K.  456) 

(Soloist,  Lili  Kraus) 
Scriabin     "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy" 
Stravinsky     "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play   (33   1/3 
r.p.m.)  and  45  r.p.m. 

Also  many  recordings  by  the  BOSTON  POPS 
ORCHESTRA,  ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor. 
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AT  THE  END  OF  A  PERFECT  DAY 

ON  ROUTE  44 

Between  Canaan  &  Norfolk,  Connecticut 

Telephone  Taylor  4-7495 


Sixteenth   Program 


Richard  Burgin 

Richard  Burgin,  Concertmaster  and  Associate 
Conductor  of  this  Orchestra,  was  born  in  Warsaw 
in  1892.  He  studied  with  Isidor  Lotto  and  with 
Joseph  Joachim  in  Berlin,  with  Leopold  Auer  in 
St.  Petersburg.  When  he  came  to  this  country  in 
1920  to  become  Concertmaster  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  he  had  had  a  considerable  Euro- 
pean career.  Mr.  Burgin  has  been  active  in  chamber 
music  and  as  a  conductor  outside  of  his  regular 
duties.  Together  with  William  Kroll,  he  is  in 
charge  of  the  chamber  music  department  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 

■»•» ■ 


American  Festival  Overture 
William  Howard  Schuman 

Born  in  New  York  City,  August  4,  1910 

The  American  Festival  Overture  was  composed  in  the 
summer  of  1939  for  two  special  concerts  of  American 
music  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  first  per- 
formed at  the  second  of  these  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall 
under  the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky  October  6,  1939. 

The  composer  wrote  as  follows  about  his  Over- 
ture on  the  occasion  of  its  first  performance. 


FOLK  AND  JAZZ  ROUNDTABLE 

AUGUST  15  to  SEPTEMBER  6 

For  the  fifth  year  jazz  and  folk  musicians,  anthropologists 
folklorists  and  musicologists  will  gather  at  Music  Inn  to 
perform,  lecture  —  and  argue  .  .  .  MARSHALL  STEARNS, 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Jazz  Studies,  will  direct  the  three 
weeks'  activities  ...  he  was  recently  articled  in  N.  Y. 
Tribune's  THIS  WEEK  under  the  heading  "THE  JAZZ 
SCHOLAR"  (teaches  Chaucer  at  Hunter  —  Jazz  Studies  at 
New  York  University)  .  .  .  First  week  of  Roundtable  on 
European  and  Negro  folk  music  will  have  on  hand  poet 
LANGSTON  HUGHES  for  opinion  and  enlightenment  .  .  . 
From  Atlanta,  Georgia,  WILLIS  JAMES,  world  authority  on 
Negro  hollers,  shouts  and  cries,  is  bringing  newly  gathered 
examples  .  .  .  GEOFFREY  HOLDER,  up  from  Trinidad,  is 
planning  the  second  week's  program  of  Caribbean  music, 
from  steel  drums  to  island  dances  ...  an  exhibition  of  his 
paintings   and   photography,   too. 

HAROLD  COURLANDER,  co-editor  of  Ethnic  Folkways 
Records,  is  back  from  Europe.  Key  man  in  last  year's 
Caribbean  program,  he  will  probably  be  present  for  part  of 
the  time  .  .  .  ARTHUR  ALBERTS,  returning  soon  from  Africa, 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  ROUNDTABLE  .  .  .  the 
premiere  of  his  Gold  Coast  recordings  was  a  highlight  of 
the  1950  program  .  .  .  NAT  HENTOFF,  editor  of  Downbeat 
will  be  present  to  help  weave  all  threads  together.  RUDI 
BLESH  of  the  russet  beard,  top  jazz  historian,  will  defend 
the  jazz  primitives  .  .  .  may  be  expected  to  tangle  with 
hirsute  AL  COLLINS  of  WNEW  .  .  .  Semanticist  S.  I. 
HAYAKAWA  includes  jazz  jargon  and  blues  among  his 
lore,  and  is  a  preferred  accompanist  to  MAMA  YANCEY 
.  .  .  HENRY  COWELL,  extreme  modernist  in  music  and 
perambulating  encyclopedia  of  information  on  world  music 
will  join  with  TREMAINE  McDOWELL,  head  of  Minnesota 
University's  Dept.  of  American  Studies,  in  relating  this  to  that. 
Instrumentalists,  singers,  dancers  usually  outnumber  professors 
about  eight  to  one  .  .  . 

LOUIS  ARMSTRONG,  speaking  on  the  Roundtable  at 
Music  Inn  said  ".  .  they're  doing  wonderful  things  for  jazz 
up   there   .    .  they're    really    helping    make   music  history   .   ." 


WRITE  MUSIC  INN.  LENOX.  MASS..  OR 
PHONE    LENOX   695    FOR   INFORMATION 


*•    ^    -*■  A. 


Sixteenth  Program 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  1,  at  2:30 
RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conductor 

Schuman American  Festival  Overture 

Vaughan  Williams Fantasia  on  a  Theme  by  Thomas  Tallis, 

for  Double  String  Orchestra 

Khatchaturian         Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

I.     Allegro  con  fermezza 
II.     Andante  sostenuto 
III.     Allegro  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  43 

I.     Allegretto 
II.     Tempo  andante  ma  rubato 

III.  (  Vivacissimo;  Lento  e  soave 

IV.  (  Finale:  Allegro  moderato 


BALDWIN      PIANO 


Soloist  .  .  .  RUTH  POSSELT 
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"The  first  three  notes  of  this  piece  will  be  recog- 
nized by  some  listeners  as  the  'call  to  play'  of  boy- 
hood days.  In  New  York  City  it  is  yelled  on  the 
syllables,  'Wee-Awk-Eee'  to  get  the  gang  together 
for  a  game  or  a  festive  occasion  of  some  sort.  This 
call  very  naturally  suggested  itself  for  a  piece  of 
music  being  composed  for  a  very  festive  occasion. 
From  this  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  the  Over- 
ture is  program  music.  In  fact,  the  idea  for  the 
music  came  to  mind  before  the  origin  of  the  theme 
was  recalled.  The  development  of  this  bit  of  'folk 
material,'  then,  is  along  purely  musical  lines. 

"The  first  section  of  the  work  is  concerned  with 
the  material  discussed  above  and  the  ideas  growing 
out  of  it.  This  music  leads  to  a  transition  section 
and  the  subsequent  announcement  by  the  violas  of 
a  Fugue  subject.  The  entire  middle  section  is  given 
over  to  this  Fugue.  The  orchestration  is  at  first 
for  strings  alone,  later  for  wood  winds  alone  and 
finally,  as  the  Fugue  is  brought  to  fruition,  by  the 
strings  and  wood  winds  in  combination.  This 
climax  leads  to  the  final  section  of  the  work,  which 
consists  of  the  opening  materials  paraphrased  and 
the  introduction  of  new  subsidiary  ideas.  The  tempo 
of  the  work  is  fast." 

William  Schuman  attended  the  public  schools  in 
New  York,  and  graduated  with  Bachelor  of  Science 
and  Master  of  Arts  degrees  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. He  was  the  pupil  of  Max  Persin  in  harmony, 
of  Charles  Haubiel  in  counterpoint,  and  studied  com- 
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lupAO    of  BERMUDA 
Walker  Street,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Present  a  new  and  enlarged  collection  of  their  inimitable 
clothes  for  men  and  women.  Open  daily  (except  Sunday), 
from  9:30  to  5:30,  and  on  Thursdays  until  9:00  P.M. 


SAMMY  VINCENT 
MUSIC  CENTER 

23   North   Street,   Pittsfield 

BERKSHIRE'S  LARGEST  MUSIC  CENTER 

Records      •      Radios      •      Television      •      Baldwin   Pianos 


position  in  a  more  general  sense  with  Roy  Harris. 
He  attended  the  Mozarteum  Academy,  in  Salzburg, 
Austria.  He  taught  for  several  years  at  Sarah 
Lawrence  College  in  Bronxville,  New  York,  and 
is  interested  in  problems  of  progressive  education  in 
relation  to  the  arts.  He  held  a  Guggenheim  fel- 
lowship (1939-40,  1940-41). 

He  has  served  as  editor  for  G.  Schirmer,  Inc., 
and  in  1945  became  President  of  the  Juilliard  School 
of  Music. 


Fantasia  on  a  Theme  by  Thomas 
Tallis,  for  Double  String  Orchestra 

Ralph  Vaughan  Williams 

Born  in  Down  Ampney,  between  Gloucestershire  and 
Wiltshire,  England,  October  12,  1872 

This  Fantasia  was  written  for  the  Gloucester  Festival 
of  1910,  where  it  had  its  first  performance  in  the  Cathe- 
dral on  September  6. 

"The  Fantasia  is  scored  for  string  orchestra 
divided  into  three  sections,"  so  the  composer  ex- 
plains. "(1)  Full  body  of  strings.  (2)  Small  or- 
chestra of  nine  players.  (3)  Solo  quartet.  These 
three  bodies  of  players  are  used  in  various  ways, 
sometimes  playing  as  one  body,  sometimes  anti- 
phonally,  and  sometimes  accompanying  each  other." 
Mr.  Williams  in  the  score  specifies  the  second  or- 
chestra as  consisting  of  nine  players,  "two  first  violin 
players,  two  second  violin  players,  two  viola  players, 
two  violoncello  players,  and  one  doublebass  player. 
.  .  .  The  solo  parts  are  to  be  played  by  the  leader 
of  each  group." 

In  1567,  Thomas  Tallis,  Gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  in  the  Court  of  Elizabeth  of  England, 
wrote  eight  tunes,  each  in  a  different  mode,  for  the 
Metrical  Psalter  of  Archbishop  Parker.  The 
Psalter,  which  now  lies  in  the  British  Museum, 
shows  the  tunes  in  four-part  harmony,  each  part 
printed  separately.  The  cantus  firmus,  according  to 
the  following  note,  is  in  the  tenor  part:  "The  Tenor 
of  these  partes  be  for  the  people  when  they  will 
syng  alone,  the  other  parts,  put  for  greater  queers 
[choirs],  or  to  such  as  will  syng  or  play  priuatelye." 
Of  the  eight  tunes,  Vaughan  Williams  has  chosen 
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the  third  for  the  subject  of  his  Fantasia.  Each  of 
them,  and  its  corresponding  mode,  is  characterized 
in  the  following  eight  rhyming  lines : 

"The  first  is  meeke:  deuout  to  see, 
The  second  sad:  in  maiesty. 
The  third  doth  rage:  and  roughly  brayth, 
The  fourth  doth  fawne:  and  flattry  playth. 
The  fyfth  delight:  and  laugheth  the  more, 
The  sixth  bewayleth:  it  weepeth  full  sore. 
The  seuenth  tredeth  stoute:  in  froward  race, 
The  eyghte  goeth  milde:  in  modest  pace." 

Hearers  of  the  twentieth  century  may  look  in 
vain  for  any  suggestion  of  raging  or  rough  braying 
in  the  tune  of  Mr.  Williams'  choice. 

"Although  this  Fantasy  may  vividly  conjure  up 
for  the  hearer  the  England  of  Henry  VIII,  or  of 
Elizabeth,"  writes  Eric  Blom,  in  his  illuminating 
notes  for  the  program  of  the  B.  B.  C.  Orchestra,  "it 
must  be  listened  to  as  a  modern  work  and,  but  for 
the  theme  it  borrows,  an  entirely  original  composi- 
tion. Its  form,  however,  approximates  one  that  was 
current  in  Tallis'  own  time  —  the  fantasia  or  fancy 
for  a  consort  of  viols.  It  flourished  greatly  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  was  revised 
by  Purcell  near  its  end." 

Vaughan  Williams  gives  the  indication  largo 
sostenuto,  and  opens  his  Fantasia  softly  with  chords 
for  the  full  orchestra,  followed  by  a  foreshadowing 
of  the  theme  in  the  lower  strings.  The  theme  is 
then  fully  stated  largamente  under  tremolo  chords 
of  the  violins.  A  restatement  with  an  ornamental 
figure  in  the  second  violins  leads  to  a  cadence  and 
a  portion  where  the  first  orchestra  and  the  second, 


its  slighter  "echo,"  here  muted,  play  alternate 
phrases  in  antiphonal  fashion.  Then,  over  the  alter- 
nate groups,  there  is  heard  a  portion  of  the  tune 
newly  developed  by  the  viola  solo  and  the  violin 
solo  in  turn.  The  solo  quartet  also  enters,  and  a 
varied  fabric  is  woven  between  the  different  groups. 
By  these  divisions  of  large  and  small  groups  and 
solos,  a  rich  variety  of  tone  color  is  obtained. 

Thomas  Tallis  is  conjectured  to  have  been  born 
in  the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  it  is 
known  that  he  was  alive  just  before  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  A  vaguer  conjecture  gives  his 
birthplace  as  Leicestershire.  He  may  have  been  a 
chorister  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  first  definite 
record  of  his  career  finds  him  at  Waltham  Abbey, 
where   he   was   chosen    Gentleman    of    the    Chapel 
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Royal  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  this  capacity 
he  adorned  the  courts  in  turn  of  Edward  VI,  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth. 

He  was  married  in  1552  and,  according  to  the 
inscription  upon  his  tombstone,  lived  with  his  Joan 
"in  Love  full  thre  and  thirty  Yeres."  In  1557  he 
received  from  Mary  Tudor  a  twenty-one  years' 
lease  of  the  manor  of  Minster,  which  he  later 
designated  as  the  only  royal  favor  shown  him  in 
nearly  forty  years  of  service.  A  petition  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  made  jointly  with  William  Byrd,  brought 
the  grant  in  1575  of  a  royal  patent  whereby  the 
two  musicians  (Byrd  was  almost  forty  years 
younger)  were  entitled  to  the  monopoly  of  music 
printing  and  music  paper  in  England.     Tallis  and 
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Byrd,  as  joint  organists  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  pub- 
lished songs  of  their  own  composition.  Tallis  died 
at  his  house  in  Greenwich  November  23,  1589.  A 
brass  plate  in  the  parish  church  in  Greenwich  bore 
this  legend :  ■ — ■ 

Entered  here  doth  ly  a  worthy  Wyght 

Who  for  long  Tyme  in  Musick  bore  the  Bell : 

His  Name  to  shew,  was  Thomas  Tallys  hyght. 

In  honest  vertuous  Lyff  he  did  excell. 

He  serv'd  long  Tyme  in  Chappel  with  grete  prayse 

Fower   Soveregnes  Reygnes    (a  thing  not  often  seen) 

I  mean  Kyng  Henry  and  Prynce  Edward  Daves, 

Quene  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  our  Quene. 

He  maryed  was,  though  Children  he  had  none 

And  lyv'd  in  Love  full  thre  and  thirty  Yeres, 

Wyth  loyal  Spowse,  whose  Name  yclipt  was  Jone. 

Who  here  entomb'd  him  Company  now  bears. 

As  he  did  Iyve,  so  also  did  he  dy. 

In  myld  and  quyet  Sort   (O!  happy  Man) 

To  God  full  oft  for  Mercy  did  he  cry. 

Wherefore  he  lyves,  Jet  Death  do  what  he  can. 


Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

Aram  Khatchaturian 
Born  in  Tifiis,  Armenia,  June  6,  1903 

Completed  in  1940,  this  Concerto  was  awarded 
the  Second  Degree  Stalin  Prize.  It  had  numerous 
performances  in  Russia  and  its  first  full  concert 
performance  in  this  country  when  Arthur  Fiedler 
introduced  it  at  the  Boston  Pops  June  26,  1945, 
Elie  Spivalc,  soloist. 

On  February  11,  1948,  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  denounced  Khatchaturian, 
together  with  Shostakovich,  Prokofieff  and  four 
other  composers  as  "anti-democratic,"  "unrealistic" 
and  "formalist."  Kabalevsky,  who  then  escaped 
this  denunciation,  has  recently  risen  to  make  a  post- 
Zhdanov  declaration  of  artistic  independence,  advo- 
cating individual  initiative.  Shostakovitch  and 
Khatchaturian  have  since  come  forth  with  similar 
declarations.  They  have  done  so  with  apparent 
impunity,  although  another  reversal  of  official  opin- 
ion has  been  recently  indicated.  Khatchaturian's 
statement  appeared  in  a  publication  called  Soviet 
Music  last  November,  urging  that  the  composer  be 
disencumbered  of  the  "tutelage"  of  "musical  bureau- 
crats" and  be  allowed  to  devise  without  interference 
musical  forms  from  his  own  inward  promptings. 
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The  article  drew  a  comment  from  Howard  Taub- 
man  in  the  New  York  Times,  to  which  Khatcha- 
turian  retorted  specifically  in  the  March  issue  of 
News  (a  magazine  printed  in  Moscow  in  English). 
Taubman's  final  word  {Times,  -March  21)  was 
heartily  to  agree  with  Khatchaturian's  suggestion 
that  America  should  be  receptive  to  Soviet  music, 
Russia  receptive  to  American  music,  but  he  re- 
marked that  Russia  seemed  far  behind  America  in 
this  particular  receptivity. 

A  characterization  of  Khatchaturian  over  the 
signature  of  his  colleague,  Dmitri  Kabalevsky,  ap- 
peared in  VOKS,  Soviet  bulletin  for  cultural  rela- 
tions with  foreign  countries,  this  in  the  era  of  his 
early  favor. 

"Wherein  lies  the  force  of  Khatchaturian's  music 
which,  in  such  a  comparatively  short  time,  has  won 
such  attention  of  listeners  and  executants,  placing 
him  in  the  forefront  ranks  of  modern  composers? 
It  is  art,  replete  with  life,  born  of  love  for  country, 
for  its  remarkable  people,  its  rich  nature. 

"The  especially  attractive  features  of  Khatcha- 
turian's music  are  in  its  rootings  in  national,  folk 
fountheads.  Captivating  rhythmic  diversity  of 
dances  of  the  peoples  of  Trans-Caucasia  and  inspired 
improvisations  of  ashugs  —  bards  —  such  are  the 
roots  from  which  have  sprung  the  composer's  crea- 
tive endeavours.  In  the  interlinking  of  these  two 
principles  there  grew  Khatchaturian's  symphonism  — 
vivid  and  dynamic,  with  keen  contrasts,  now  en- 
chanting in  their  mellow  lyricism,  now  stirring  in 
their  tensity  of  dramatism. 

"For  this  composer  folk  music  forms  the  initial 
creative  impulse.  Taking  the  seed  of  folk  music,  he 
develops  it,  resting  on  the  principles  of  European  — 
in  the  first  instant,  Russian  —  classic  symphonism." 


RUTH  POSSELT,  born  in  Medford,  Massachusetts, 
made  her  debut  at  the  age  of  nine,  giving  a  recital  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  Her  subsequent  career  has  led  to  six  tours 
of  Europe,  where  she  has  appeared  in  recitals  and  with 
the  principal  orchestras  of  various  countries,  including 
Soviet  Russia.  She  played  under  Monteux  and  Paray  in 
Paris,  Mengelberg  and  Szell  in  Holland.  Her  tours  of 
this  country  include  appearances  as  soloist  with  orchestras 
in  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Washington,  Cin- 
cinnati, St.  Louis,  Hartford  and  other  cities.  Miss  Posselt 
is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  in  the 
department  of  chamber  music. 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  Major,  Op.  43 

Jean  Sibelius 

Born  December   8,    1865,  in  Tavastehus,   Finland 

Begun  in  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1901,  the  symphony  was 
completed  in  Finland  before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was 
first  performed  on  March  8,  1902,  at  Helsinki  under  the 
composer's  direction. 

Sibelius  begins  his  Second  Symphony  with  a  char- 
acteristic string  figure,  a  sort  of  sighing  pulsation, 
which  mingles  with  the  themes  in  the  first  pages  and 
recurs  at  the  end  of  the  movement.  One  would 
look  in  vain  for  a  "first"  and  "second"  theme  in 
the  accepted  manner.  There  is  a  six  bar  melody  for 
the  woodwinds,  a  theme  given  out  by  the  bassoons, 
another  of  marked  and  significant  accent  for  the 
violins,  and  another,  brief  but  passionate,  for  the 
violins.  These  themes  are  laid  forth  simply,  one 
after  the  other,  with  no  transitions  or  preparations. 
Yet  the  tale  is  continuous  as  if  each  suggested,  quite 
naturally,  the  next.  There  follows  the  theme  for 
the  flutes  which  Cecil  Gray  refers  to  as  what  "would 
in  ordinary  parlance,  no  doubt,  be  called  the  'first 
subject.'  "  It  appears  as  nothing  more  than  a  high 
sustained  C-sharp,  followed  by  a  sort  of  shake  and  a 
descending  fifth.  The  phrase  would  be  quite  mean- 
ingless outside  of  its  context,  but  Sibelius  uses  it 
with  sure  effect  over  the  initial  string  figure  to  cap 
his  moments  of  greatest  tension,  and  finally  increases 
it  by  twice  its  length  to  an  eloquent  period.  The 
initial  scraps  of  themes  succeed  each  other,  are 
combined,  gather  meaning  with  development.  The 
whole  discourse  unfolds  without  break,  coheres  in 
its  many  parts,  mounts  with  well-controlled  gradua- 
tion of  climax.  The  fusion  of  many  elements  is 
beyond  the  deliberate  analyst.  It  bespeaks  a  full 
heart,  a  magnificent  fertility,  an  absorption  which 
pervades  all  things  and  directs  them  to  a  single  end. 

The  slow  movement  opens,  as  did  the  first,  with 
a  string  figure  which  is  an  accompaniment  and  yet 
far  more  than  an  accompaniment.  Various  wood- 
winds carry  the  burden  of  melody,  introduced  and 
maintained  in  an  impassioned  minor,  lugubre. 
Thematic  snatches  of  melody  follow  each  other  in 
rich  profusion.     In  the  opening  movement,  Sibelius 
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has  made  telling  use  of  the  time-honored  contrast 
between  the  lyric  and  the  incisive,  proclamatory 
elements.  In  his  andante  this  sharp  opposition  is 
notably  increased.  An  oratorical,  motto-like  theme, 
launched  by  stormy,  ascending  scales,  keeps  drama 
astir.  As  the  melodic  themes  recur,  an  undercurrent 
of  the  spinning,  whirring  figures  in  the  strings,  such 
as  are  to  be  found  in  almost  any  score  of  Sibelius, 
dramatizes  lyricism  itself. 

The  third  movement  pivots  upon  a  swift  6-8 
rhythm ;  it  suggests  Beethoven  in  its  outward  con- 
tour, but  is  more  tumultuous  than  gay.  A  suspen- 
sive pause  with  pianissimo  drum  taps  introduces  the 
tender  trio  in  which  the  oboe  sings  a  soft  melody 
which  is  echoed  by  its  neighbors  and  subsides  in  a 
pianissimo  from  the  solo  'cello.  It  is  as  peaceful  and 
unruffled  in  this  symphony  of  violent  contrasts  as  its 
surroundings  are  stormy.  The  vivacissimo  and  trio 
are  repeated  —  with  a  difference. 


The 
Choice 

of 

Tanglewood 
on  Parade 


There  creeps  into  the  trio,  at  first  hardly  per- 
ceptibly, the  solemn  chant  of  the  finale,  as  yet  but 
softly  intoned,  and  adroitly,  without  any  sense  of 
hopping  over  an  awkward  stile,  the  master  leads  his 
hearers  straight  into  the  finale,  which  is  at  once  in 
full  course.  There  are  two  principal  themes,  the 
first  making  itself  known  as  an  elementary  succes- 
sion of  half  notes,  the  second  a  longer  breathed, 
incendiary  melody  with  an  accompanying  scale  figure 
adding  fuel  to  its  flame.  The  structure  of  the 
movement  is  traditional,  with  two  themes  alternat- 
ing, interlarded  with  episodic  matter;  the  simple 
scheme  serves  its  contriver  in  building  with  great 
skill  a  long  and  gradual  ascent  to  a  climax  in  full 
splendor.  Rising  sequences,  mounting  sonorities, 
contribute  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  final  con- 
flagration. 

♦•» 


ADVICE  TO  A  SYMPHONIST  — AGE  22 

On  September  24,  1778,  three  months  after 
Mozart's  "Paris"  Symphony  had  been  performed, 
his  father  Leopold  wrote  to  him  in  that  city: 

"It  is  better  that  whatever  does  you  no  honor 
should  not  be  given  to  the  public.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  have  not  given  any  of  your  symphonies 
to  be  copied,  because  I  suspect  that  when  you  are 
older  and  have  more  insight,  you  will  be  glad  that 
no  one  has  got  hold  of  them,  though  at  the  time  you 
composed  them  you  were  quite  pleased  with  them. 
One  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  fastidious." 

Mozart  had  composed  31  symphonies  when  he  re- 
ceived these  words  from  his  disciplinary  parent.  If 
they  were  harsh,  as  applied  to  much  music  now 
highly  cherished,  they  were  at  least  to  be  justified  in 
the  result  that  Mozart  the  symphonist  would  grow 
prodigiously,  until  his  early  death.  The  "Paris" 
Symphony,  a  bright  and  skimming  product  of  the 
style  galant,  is  proof  enough  of  variety,  personal 
character,  and  mature  emotional  sensitivity.  If  it  is 
confined  in  instrumentation,  limited  in  development, 
complacent  in  the  formal  patterns  then  customary, 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  assume  that  Mozart 
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was  lacking  in  imagination  or  daring.  He  was  ex- 
pected to  provide  polite  symphonies  for  polite  occa- 
sions, in  line  with  musical  etiquette.  They  were 
prescribed  by  conditions,  that  is  to  say  by  the  limita- 
tions of  both  players  and  audiences.  If  Mozart  had 
stepped  too  far  out  of  the  line  of  correct  musical 
deportment,  ranged  with  a  freer  fancy  in  his  de- 
velopment, his  modulations  or  his  counterpoint,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  jolted  his  listeners  out  of  their 
genteel  and  lordly  casualness,  and  brought  the  sharp 
anger  of  his  father  upon  his  head.  He  did  no  such 
thing.  He  was  too  well  trained  in  practical  caution 
to  jeopardize  his  position  and  income. 

Mozart's  coming  of  age  was  not,  as  it  is  for  most 
people,  a  period  of  often  painful  incertitude,  of 
newly  found  emotional  impulse  without  expressive 
assurance.  The  adolescent  Mozart  differed  from 
the  average  in  that  his  impulses  were  at  once  more 
ardent  and  subtle  while  their  expression  had  the 
assurance  of  almost  limitless  resource.  At  seventeen, 
Mozart  was  matured  by  long  experience.  Even  from 
the  age  of  six,  music  had  flowed  cleanly  and  expertly 
from  his  pen,  and  with  equal  ease  from  his  fingers  at 
the  harpsichord.  Since  he  had  been  six,  he  had  spent 
a  good  deal  more  than  half  of  his  time  being  taken 
about  by  his  father  from  one  European  court  to 
another.  He  was  dismayed  by  neither  monarch, 
patron,  nor  rival  virtuoso,  and  by  no  musical  task. 
He  was  ready  to  undertake  an  opera,  a  symphony, 
mass,  or  a  test  of  fingerboard  dexterity  at  any  time, 
and  would  invariably  measure  up  with  the  best  of 
his  elders.  These  accomplishments  never  gave  him 
conceit,  nor  stood  in  the  way  of  his  warm,  normal 
friendliness  with  those  about  him.  He  simply  lived 
in  music  and  breathed  it  as  naturally  as  air. 

In  spite  of  the  disappointments  and  rebuffs  which 
went  with  the  tours,  and  the  attempts  of  the  father 
to  obtain  some  sort  of  a  lucrative  post  for  his  son, 
Wolfgang  cheerfully  did  all  that  was  expected  of 
him,  with  undiminished  zest.  W.  J.  Turner  has 
spoken  of  his  "extraordinary  ebullience,  what  one 
might  almost  describe  as  the  ferocity  of  his  high 
spirits."  The  exhilaration  is  found  throughout  his 
letters,  in  a  flow  of  humor,  coupled  with  expressions 
of  ardent  devotion  for  his  family  and  affection  for 
his  friends.  As  a  sort  of  intense  awareness,  it  en- 
livens his  music,  and  lifts  it  above  the  frigid  elegance 
which  went  with  the  formal  perfectionism  of  his 
period,  until  it  becomes  a  direct  language  of  the 
heart,  catching  the  vivacity,  the  exuberance  or  the 
pathos  of  its  own  fleeting  moment.  Probably  most 
of  his  contemporaries  —  whether  patrons  or  col- 
leagues —  were  aware  of  nothing  more  than  his 
extraordinary  facility.  One  may  even  ask  whether 
Leopold  himself,  with  his  quick,  intelligent  ear, 
really  perceived  that  personal,  intimate  vitality 
which  has  made  the  music  of  his  son  outlast  all  else 
of  his  time. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  13 
"TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE"      PAGE  31 
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Seventy-Fourth  Season    •     1954-1955 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 
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Concerts  in 
BOSTON  (Symphony  Hall)  (Oct.  8-April  30) 
24  Friday  Afternoons 
24  Saturday  Evenings 

9  Tuesday  Evenings 

6  Sunday  Afternoons 

CAMBRIDGE  (Sanders  Theatre) 
6  Tuesday  Evenings 

PROVIDENCE  (Veterans  Auditorium) 
5  Tuesday  Evenings 

NEW  YORK  (Carnegie  Hall) 
5  Wednesday  Evenings 
5  Saturday  Afternoons 

BROOKLYN  (Academy  of  Music) 
5  Friday  Evenings 

WASHINGTON  (4),  NEW  HAVEN  (2),  HART- 
FORD, NEW  LONDON,  NORTHAMPTON, 
NEWARK,  PHILADELPHIA,  NEW  BRUNS- 
WICK, COLUMBUS,  DETROIT,  ANN  ARBOR, 
EAST     LANSING,     KALAMAZOO 

To  receive  later  announcements  leave  your  name  and 
address  at  the  ticket  office,  or  address  Ticket  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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DELIGHTFUL  PLACES  TO  STAY,  LUNCH,  OR  DINE 


Welcome  to    Blantyic 

Cocktail    Lounge Dancing    Nightly 

Sandwich  plates  75$  Q  to  1  a.m. 

Luncheons  2.50 Six  Course  Dinners  2.85  -  4.95 

c     ..     1   n    1  a   ci  1.     \ 5:30  to  9  Saturdays 

Festival   DeLuxe   Buffets   i  ' 

( 12:30  to  8  Sundays 

Guest  Accommodations  —  American  Plan 
Route  20  -  Lenox  Next  to  Cranwell  School    Tel.  475 

Orchestra  —  Entertainment  Nightly 


WEST        COPAKE 

V2  hour  from  the  Festival.  Limited 
to  50  couples.  Free  Golf.  Chil- 
dren's camp  program  8  A.M.  to  bed- 
time with  expert  counsellors,  chil- 
dren's  dining   room,   night   patrol. 

SPECIAL  FAMILY  RATES 
Pearl    Cheifetz,    Dir.;    Copake    46,    N.    Y. 


LUNCH         •         DINNER 
Cuisine  Par  Excellence 

COCKTAILS 
GUEST  ROOMS 


Center  of  Lenox,  Route  7-20 


Telephone  8570 


Glhrtstmas  ®m  Inn 

LENOX  RD.  ROUTE  7 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS.  Tel.  13 

COUNTRY  ATMOSPHERE 

Pleasant  Rooms  •  Delicious  Meals 

Olive  &  Ralph  Scott,  Prop. 


COTTONWOOD  INN 

Rt.  44,  V/2  Miles  East  of  Parkway,  Millbrook,  New  York 

LUNCHEON   •    DINNER   •    COCKTAILS 
for  discriminating  people 

Telephone  519 

DANIELE'S  RESTAURANT 

When   in   Millbrook,   N.   Y„   stop    in   the   Millbrook    Diner 

or  Daniele's  Restaurant.        ...        Air-Conditioned 

James  Daniele,  Proprietor 


EASTO VER 

In  Lenox  .  .   . 

a  distinguished  resort  with  the  full- 
est and  finest  recreational  facilities. 
Ideally  equipped  to  handle  conven- 
tions, seminars,  meetings,  and  ban- 
quets. For  detailed  information  write 
Box  474,  Lenox,  Mass. 

F-2    Restaurant    &    Coffee    Shop 

8  A.M.  —  10  P.M. 

BREAKFAST  —  LUNCH  —  DINNER 

or  a   REFRESHING   SNACK 

Visit  the  Mexican  Novelty  Barn  down  the  driveway 

Route   7  Sheffield,  Mass. 


You  will  enjoy  a  visit  to  the 

©to  (Eoarlj  Grill* 

at  the  CURTIS  HOTEL  in  Lenox  Village 

BREAKFAST     •     LUNCH     •     DINNER 

Your  favorite  cocktail  served  in 

the  garden   or   Cocktail   Lounge 

On  Route  7  and  20  Tel.  Lenox  16 
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25th  ANNIVERSARY 

SHEFFIELD  INN 

Sheffield,   Massachusetts  on   Route  No.   7 

An  Inn  for  Discriminating  People 

Stuart  M.  Beard,  II,  Owner  &  Mgr.    Stuart  M.  Beard,  III 

WENDOVER  DAIRY  BAR 

Church  Street  -  -  -  Lenox 
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A  WORD  ON 

Traffic  Conditions 


The  large  number  of  cars  coming  to  the  Berkshire  Festival 
Concerts  taxes  the  highway  approaches  to  Tanglewood  and 
makes  for  traffic  congestion.  The  Massachusetts  State 
Police,  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  police  officials  of 
Lenox,  Stockbridge,  Lee  and  Pittsfield  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  concerts  are  cooperating  fully  to  improve  the 
traffic  situation.  Nevertheless  there  is  bound  to  be  some 
traffic  delay,  and  Festival  visitors  are  urged  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  it  in  advance.    You  can  help  in  several  ways. 

1.  FOLLOW  THE  TANGLEWOOD  SIGNS,  which  have 
been  placed  by  the  State  Police  and  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  to  show  the  least  congested  ap- 
proaches. 

COME  EARLY.  The  grounds  will  open  at  noon  on 
Sunday  and  at  six  o'clock  for  evening  conceits.  The 
buffet  at  Tanglewood  will  serve  sandwiches,  soups, 
beverages  and  other  light  meals  before  conceits. 
Many  visitors  bring  picnic  meals  to  eat  on  the 
grounds. 

STAY  LATE.  The  sudden  outpouring  of  cars  onto 
the  highways  at  the  close  of  the  concerts  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  traffic  delay.  You  are  invited  to  stay 
at  Tanglewood  as  long  as  convenient.  The  formal 
gardens  will  be  open  and  lighted  for  at  least  an  hour 
after  every  concert. 

HAVE     PATIENCE. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Usii  tL 

Tanglewood  Music  Store 

(Located  to  the  right  of  the  Main  Gate) 

and  the  Hawthorne  Cottage 


SERVICES 

C.  T.  BRIGHAM  COMPANY 

The  Original  Paper  Jobber  of  Western  Massachusetts 

Paper  Supplies  for 
Retail   Stores,  Restaurants  and  Institutions 

Pittsfield  •  Tel.  2-5540 

CARR  HARDWARE  CO. 

Plumbing  Supplies,  Paints,  Electrical  and 
Household  Supplies,  Lighting  Fixtures 

413  ■  415  North   Street,   Pittsfield 

Phone  2-1581 


s7.  ^-Ar.   /Johnson  3  J^ond,  ^rmc. 

PLUMBING  CONTRACTORS 

Lenox,  Massachusetts  Phone  12W 


^J.    oLahart 


'illiam 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTOR 

SHOP Housatonic  Street,  Lenox 


HOME School  Street,  Lenox,  Phone  146 

rJLenox    r  lational  (J5anh 

GENERAL  BANKING  SERVICE 

TRAVELLERS  CHEQUES    •     SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 


<=JLenox  j-^ackaae  J^tt 


Imported  Wines  and  Liquors 

CHURCH  STREET  •  LENOX,  MASS. 

Telephone  Lenox  57 


For  Cool  Refreshment . . . 

For  Rich  Flavor  . . . 


ICE     CREAM 

SMOOTH     and     DELICIOUS 
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zyf  Qalendar  of  Events 

(Including  Berkshire  Festival  Concerts) 
TANGLEWOOD,  1954 

(This  schedule  is  subject  to  change.  Friends  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  should  confirm  dates  of  student  per- 
formances before  coming  to  Tanglewood.  Hours  indicated 
are  Daylight  Saving  Time.  Starred  events  (*)  are  open 
by  invitation  to  the  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
within  the  limits  of  the  seating  space  available.  The  opera 
productions  of  July  27**,  August  2**,  and  3**,  will  require 
special  tickets.) 

FESTIVAL  REHEARSALS.  Admission  to  the 
six  Saturday  morning  rehearsals  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  10  A.M.,  $1  each,  pro- 
ceeds for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra's  Pension 
Fund.  

July  27,  Tuesday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

**DEPARTMENTS  II  AND  IV  —  CHORUS  AND  OPERA 

July  28,  Wednesday  —  Theatre  at  8 :30 

Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Music 

Griller  String  Quartet 
July  29,  Thursday  —  Shed  at  8:30 

*Dept.  I  Orchestra 

July  30,  Friday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 
Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Orchestra 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flutist 

July  31,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 

Boston  Symphony  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 

August  1,  Sunday  —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10:00  a.m. 
*Dept.  I  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  2:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 

Richard  Burgin,  conductor;  Ruth  Posselt,  violinist 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  8:30 

*Dept.  Ill  —  Composers'  Forum 

August  2,  Monday,  and  3,  Tuesday  —  Theatre  at  8 :30 
**Dept.  IV  —  Opera 

August  4,  Wednesday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 
Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Music 
Kroll  String  Quartet 

August  5,  Thursday  —  Shed  at  8 :30 
*Dept.  I  Orchestra 

August  6,  Friday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Orchestra 
Lukas  Foss,  conductor;  Seymour  Lipkin,  pianist 

August  7,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 

Boston  Symphony  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  3:00 

*Organ  Recital 
E.  Power  Biggs 

Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 

Eleanor  Steber,  Soprano 
August  8,  Sunday  —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10:00  a.m. 

*Dept.  I  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  2:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 

Zino  Francescatti,  violinist 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  8:30 

*Dept.  Ill  Composers'  Forum 
August  10,  Tuesday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

♦Departments  II  and  IV  —  Concert  of  Chorus  and 
Opera 


August  11,  Wednesday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 
Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Music 
Zino  Francescatti  and  Artur  Balsam 

August  12,  Thursday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 
Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Orchestra 
Jean  Morel,  conductor 

August  13,  Friday 
Tanglewood  on  Parade 
(See  page  31) 

August  14,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 
Boston  Symphony  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  3:00 

*Dept.  I  Orchestra 

Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 

August  15,  Sunday  —  Theatre  at  10:00  a.m. 

*Dept.  I  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  2:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 


Full  programs  on  request  at  the  Friend's  office. 

(Note  changes  in  the  programs  of 

August  1,  and  August  14) 


PUBLIC  REHEARSALS 


The  Saturday  morning  rehearsals  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  will  be  open  to  the  public  at  a  nominal 
charge,  the  receipts  to  benefit  the  Pension  Fund  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  musicians. 

ADMISSION  $1  EACH 
July  31,  August  7,  14  at  10  A.M. 


PRE-CONCERT  SUPPERS 

For  the  accommodation  of  Festival 
visitors,  suppers  will  be  served  by  the 
parishioners  of  the  Church  on  the  Hill 
(on  Main  St.,  Lenox)  before  the  Satur- 
day night  concerts  on  July  17,  24,  31 
and  August  7  and  14. 


WHY  WORRY  .  .  . 

about  a   place  to   stay 
when  you  come  to  the  concerts? 

BUILD  YOUR  OWN  .  .  . 

on  the  shores  of  beautiful 
Stockbridge  Bowl,  just  below  Tanglewood 

Si 

For  information  on  choice  wooded  lots  — 

from  $1,000 

Call  I.  Secunda  Pittsfield  2-3056 


Holders  of  Boxes  and  Reserved  Seats  are  invited  to  a  special 
performance  of  Opera  in  the  Formal  Garden  at  4  o'clock 


Friday,  August  13  .  .  .  events  from  6  to  11  p.  m. 


(Rain  or  Shine) 


For  the  Benefit  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 


Concert  in  the  Shed  at  8:15 

THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA 

Conducted  by  THOMAS  SCHIPPERS 

Bizet Symphony  in  C  Major 

Strauss Salome  (Final  Scene) 

The  part  of  Salome  to  be  sung  by 

BRENDA  LEWIS,  Soprano 

Popular  Star  of  Broadway,  the  Metropolitan,  and  the  New  York  City  Opera 


THE   BOSTON   POPS    ORCHESTRA 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


In  a  typical  Pops  Program  —  For  the  first  time  in  the  Shed 


Lawn  Party  .  .  .  Picnic  Supper  .  .  .  Door  Prizes  .  .  .  Waltzing  on  the  Lawn 


Watch  for  further  announcements 


Box  Seats  -  $5  .  .  Front  Sections  (All  seats  reserved)  -$4  and  $3   .  .  Unreserved  Section-  $2.50 

All  who  purchase  tickets  will  be  invited  to  attend  the  activities  of  the  school  at  6  o'clock 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   •  OPERA  SCENES   •  THE  CHORUS  •  CHAMBER  MUSIC 
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z/te  Tanglewood  Tradition  . . . 

.  .  .  embodies  the  finest  in  musical  standards  and  achievements.  Year  after  year,  the 
Berkshire  Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  offer  the  world's  great  music 
to  audiences  of  international  character;  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  unmatched 
in  the  distinction  of  its  faculty  and  its  students.  There  can  he  no  compromise  with 
ideals  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  tradition  as  Tanglewood. 


The  choice  of  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  is  a  significant  measure 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  Baldwin  Piano 
Company  has  attained  new  standards  of  excellence 
in  the  art  of  Piano  making. 

For  an  important  gift,  or  for  your  own  use,  make 
Baldwin  your  choice  too. 


;$al&toin 


Established  1862 


Baldwin,  Acrosonic  and  Hamilton  Pianos,  Baldwin  and  Orga-sonic  Electronic  organs, 
used  exclusively  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  are 
sold  hv  leading  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 
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TANGLEWOOD 


This  "New  Orthophonic"  High  Fidelity  Album 
won't  he  released  until  September 

BUT  YOU   MAY  OWN   IT  NOW! 


Berlioz 

THE    DAMNATION 

OF    FAUST 

You  may  enjoy  treasured  "encores"  of  this  masterful 
interpretation  without  waiting!  A  limited 
number  of  advance  copies  of  this  new  album  are 
available — to  Festival  patrons  only  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Shop  on  the  Festival  grounds. 


INVITE  MR.  MUNCH 

AND  MR.  MONTEUX   INTO  YOUR  HOMES! 


Hear  them  conduct  these 
other  Berlioz  Cycle  highlights 
as  often  as  you  choose  . . . 


*Romeo  and  Juliet 

Complete.  Boston  Symp.  Orch. 

conducted  by  Charles  Munch.         ducted  by  Pierre  Monteux 


fSymphonie  Fantastique 

San   Francisco  Orchestra  con- 


Hear  the  RCA  Victor  Collector's  re-issue  of  "Harold  in  Italy" 
Primrose,  Viola;  Boston  Symp.  Orch.,  Koussevitsky,  cond. 


Other  Munch  Recordings 

*  Richard  Strauss:  Don  Quixote 
with  Piatigorsky,  Cellist;  Bur- 
gin,  Violinist;  de  Pasquale, 
Violist. 

*  Brahms:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
with  Artur  Rubinstein,  Pianist 

tBrahrns:  Symphony  No.  4 

Haydn:  "London"  Symphony 
t  Munch  conducts  French  Music 
t  Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2 
t  Schumann:    "Spring"    Symph. 
*Tchaikov8ky:  Violin  Concerto 

in  D  Nathan  Milstein,  Violinist 

*  A    "New  Orthophonic"  High  Fidelity  Recording    f  A  High  Fidelity  Recording 


Other  Monteux  Recordings 
*Chausson:  Poem  of  Love  and 
the  Sea  with  Gladys  Swarthout, 
Mezzo  Soprano 

*  Mozart:  Concerto  No.  12,  in  A, 
K.  414.  Concerto  No.  18,  in  B- 
Flat,  K.  456,  with  Lili  Kraus, 
Pianist 

*  Liszt:  Les  Preludes 
Scriabin:  Poeme  d'Extase 

t  Stravinsky:  The  Rite  of  Spring 

Rimsky-Korsakoff: 

Scheherazade,  Op.  35 

tFranck:  Symphony  in  D  Minor 


rc  a  Victor 

FIRST      IN      RECORDED      MUSIC 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


"Berkshire  Festival  Season  1954 

TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 


6  Concerts  of  Chamber  Music  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall 

6  Concerts  by  Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
12  Concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Music  Shed 


FIFTH  WEEK 

Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,   I954,   BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  President         Jacob  J.  Kaplan,  Vice-President  Richard  C.  Paine,  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  Theodore  P.  Ferris        N.  Penrose  Hallowell  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe       Palfrey  Perkins 

John  Nicholas  Brown        Alvan  T.  Fuller  Francis  W.  Hatch  Michael  T.  Kelleher         Lewis  Perry 

Edward  A.  Taft  Raymond  S.  Wilkins  Oliver  Wolcott 


Tanglewood  Advisory  Committee 


Alan  J.  Blau  Henry  W.  Dwicht 

Lenges  Bull  George  W.  Edman 

Jesse  L.  Thomason 


F.  Anthony  Hanlon  George  E.  Mole 

Lawrence  K.  Miller  Whitney  S.  Stoddard 

Robert  K.  Wheeler  H.  George  Wilde 


Gkorge  E.  Jvdd,  Manager 
Assistant  Managers:  T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  N.  S.  Shirk 
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ENJOY 
MUSIC. 


IN  COMFORT 

Imagine  yourself  entering  a  cool, 
tastefully  decorated  studio  on  a  hot 
summer  day  .  .  .  relaxing  in  a  comfortable 
easychair  and   listening   to  fine  music 
via  quality   high   fidelity   instruments 
.  .  .  pure  fantasy  you   say   .   .    .  but, 

at    j^^^I^^H  Fantasy  Becomes  Reality! 
Nowhere  will  you  find  a  demonstration 
locale  to  compare  with  ASCO's 
much-discussed  sound  studios.  Here 
the  world  of  High  Fidelity  is  opened  to 
your  eyes  and  ears  .  .  .  and  you  will  enjoy 
recorded  music  as  you  never  have  before. 
You're  always  welcome  at  ASCO  .  .  .  even 
if  just  to  browse  around  and  talk  to  any 
of  the   professional  ASCO  sound  men, 
specialists  in  the  field  of  High  Fidelity. 

Make  sure  you  hear  and  see  the  ASCO 
Miniature— compactly  designed  to  make 
your  summer  listening  —wherever  it 
may  be—  High  Fidelity  listening. 

If  you  would  like  complete 
information  on  the  ASCO  Miniature 
line,  write  to  ASCO,  Dept.  C. 


Symphoniana 


♦  • » 


The  Berlioz  Season 
The  Berlioz  performances  at  the  Festival  sum  up 
a  widespread  recognition  of  the  genius  of  this  com- 
poser remembered  in  many  places  through  the  sesqui- 
centennial  season.  Mr.  Munch  conducted  Romeo  and 
Juliet  in  New  York  and  Washington  during  the 
season  past  and  the  Damnation  of  Faust  in  Boston. 
A  Berlioz  Society  recently  formed  has  focused  public 
attention  on  these  activities.  This  orchestra's  re- 
cording of  the  first  of  these  works  has  won  a  Grand 
Prix  du  Disque  of  1954.  A  recording  of  the 
Damnation  of  Faust  made  just  after  the  perform- 
ance is  now  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Store  before  its  release  in  September.  The  current 
(July)  issue  of  High  Fidelity  Magazine  features 
the  recordings  of  this  composer. 

In  Memory  of  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge 

Berkshire  County  has  long  been  richly  provided 
with  chamber  music  through  the  beneficence  of  the 
late  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge.  The  chamber  con- 
certs which  she  gave  at  Tanglewood  alone  or 
through  the  Coolidge  Foundation  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  are  continued  in  the  Wednesday  evening 
chamber  series  now  part  of  the  Festival ;  the  pro- 
ceeds of  these  concerts  will  be  devoted  to  the  Tangle- 
wood Revolving  Scholarship  Fund. 

The  summer  chamber  music  concerts  established 
at  South  Mountain  in  1918  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Sprague  Coolidge  began  on  July  10.  This  season 
six  concerts  will  be  given  on  Saturday  afternoons  at 
4:00,  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Elizabeth 
Sprague  Coolidge  Foundation  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  of 
Chicago,  in  cooperation  with  the  South  Mountain 
Association.  Programs  include  a  Beethoven  Sonata 
Series  by  Alexander  Schneider,  violin,  and  Artur 
Balsam,  piano,  July  10,  24  and  August  7;  Leontyne 
Price,  soprano,  and  Samuel  Barber,  piano,  July  1  7  ; 
John  Barrows,  horn,  Alexander  Schneider  and  Artur 
Balsam,  July  31 ;  Juilliard  String  Quartet,  August 
14.  A  limited  number  of  tickets  are  available 
without  charge  on  written  application  to  Mrs. 
Willem  Willeke,  Musical  Director,  South  Moun- 
tain Association,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 

Exhibition  at  the  Berkshire  Museum 
An  exhibition  of  the  Willson  Collection  of  por- 
traits of  composers  (engravings,  etchings  and  litho- 
graphs) is  being  shown  at  the  Berkshire  Museum  in 
Pittsfield  throughout  the  Festival  season. 

The  Berkshire  Museum  announces  exhibitions  of 
special  interest  for  July:  paintings  by  Lawrence  R. 
McCoy  and  "Massachusetts'  Crafts  of  Today." 
For  July  and  August  there  is  an  exhibition  of  rooms 
from  the  16th  Century  to  the  present,  reproduced 
in    miniature    by   Andrew   Zenorini.      The    Little 


H  \YD\ 


Seventeenth  ^Program 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  4,  at  8:30 


THE    KROLL   STRING  QUARTKT 


William  Kroll,  Violin 
Loi  is  ( rRAELF.R,  Violin 


David  Mankovitz,  Viola 

AVRON  TWERDOWSKY,  Cello 


String  Quartet  in  D  major,  Op.  64,  No.  5  ("The  Lark") 

I.  Allegro  moderate) 

II.  Adagio  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Finale:  Vivace 


HlNDEMITH 


String  Quartet  No.  3,  Op.  22 


Kugato  (sehr  langsam  Viertel) 
Schnelle  Achtel,  sehr  energisch 
Ruhige  Viertel.   Stets  fliessencl 
Massig  schnelle  Viertel 
Rondo:  Gemachlich  und  mit  Grazie 


Ravel 


II    *   L  D  \V   IN      PIANO 


INTERMISSION 


I.  Allegro  moderato  —  Ties  doux 

II.  Assez  vif:  Ires  rhythme 

III.  Ires  lent 

IV.  Vif  et  asite 


String  Quartet  in  F 


RCA      VICTOR      RECORDS 
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Cinema  will  show  foreign  films,  each  Wednesday 
through  Saturday. 

The  glassed  reception  room  next  to  the  Main 
Gate  at  Tanglewood  will  have  six  picture  exhibi- 
tions through  the  Festival  weeks  arranged  by  Stuart 
Henry,  Curator  of  the  Berkshire  Museum.  Sculp- 
ture by  Homer  Gunn  and  Peter  Abate  is  in  the 
formal  garden. 

Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

All  lovers  of  music  who  are  interested  in  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra's  school  at  Tanglewood 
are  invited  to  the  numerous  performances  —  orches- 
tral, operatic,  chamber  and  choral,  which  will  be 
given  through  the  season.  These  performances  are 
open  to  all  who  become  members  by  a  voluntary 
contribution.  A  full  listing  will  be  found  on  page 
30. 

Tanglewood  on  Parade 

New    and    special    features   are  planned    for   the 

annual    Tanglewood    on    Parade  to    be    given    at 

Tanglewood   on    Friday,   August  13.      For   details 
see  page  31. 

A  Compliment  From  Philadelphia 

Max  de  Schauensee ,  critic  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  visited  Tanglewood  for  the  first 
time  in  the  opening  week  of  the  present  season,  and 
began  his  account  as  folloivs: 

"One  of  the  most  characteristic  traits  of  human 
nature  is  to  become  absorbed  in  that  which  immedi- 


ately surrounds  us,  and  to  become  unaware  of  things 
that  are  taking  place  just  beyond  the  horizons  we 
have  unwittingly  established. 

"It  was  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  your 
reporter  journeyed  last  weekend  from  the  Robin 
Hood  Dell  and  the  chic  little  figure  of  Lily  Pons 
to  arrive  at  the  Berkshire  Festival,  which  takes  place 
each   summer  at  Tanglewood,   near   Lenox,   Mass. 

"The  Berkshire  Festival  was  the  dreamchild  of 
the  late  Serge  Koussevitzky,  then  conductor  of 
the  redoubtable  Boston  Symphony,  and  while  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  has  departed  from  our  midst,  it  is 
still  the  Boston  Symphony  (now  conducted  by 
Charles  Munch)  which  forms  the  nucleus  and  the 
backbone  of  what  is  without  doubt  the  most  im- 
portant and  distinguished  of  America's  summer 
music  festivals. 

"Lest  Dell  enthusiasts  immediately  raise  a  cry 
of  protest,  let  it  be  firmly  stated  that  the  Dell 
concerts,  like  the  Stadium  Concerts  in  New  York, 
and  the  Hollywood  Bowl  concerts  in  Hollywood, 
do  not  constitute  a  music  festival,  for  which  new 
works  are  commissioned,  and  where  the  approach 
is  creative  and  intellectual. 

"Furthermore,  this  serious  approach  in  contrast 
to  one  of  pure  enjoyment  is  further  emphasized 
by  the  six-week  summer  school  of  music  maintained 
at  Tanglewood  by  the  Boston  Symphony  in  con- 
nection with  the  Berkshire  Festival  concerts.  Mr. 
Munch  is  director  of  the  Music  Center,  surrounded 
by  an  impressive  faculty  headed  by  the  distinguished 
American   composer,  Aaron   Copland." 


HIGH   FIDELITY  MAGAZINE  FEATURES   IN  JULY 


As  the  headlines  of  this  advertisement 
claim,  our  July  issue  features  a  very 
wonderful  article  on  the  emergence  of 
Berlioz  .  .  . 

There's  another  "emergence"  going 
on  around  you  right  now.  It's  some- 
thing unique  and  exciting,  and  you 
are  a  part  of  it. 

What's  happening  is  this ...  in  these 
mid-century  years,  Americans  have 
really,    fully,    lor    the    first    time,    dis- 


THE    EMERGENCE 


covered  music.  Part  of  the  evidence  is 
now  about  you,  in  the  unprecedented 
crowds  who  have  turned  out  this  sum- 
mer for  Tanglewood  and  other  music 
festivals. 

But  the  story  is  continued,  year 
round,  in  the  American  home  because 
the  vast  advances  which  have  been 
made  during  recent  years  in  the  tech- 


nique and  art  of  recording  and  repro* 
ducing  music  have  made  every  living 
room  a  potential  recital  hall. 

It  is  in  this  field  that  HIGH  FIDELITY 
Magazine  has  been  so  active  for  the 
past  three  years.  Our  purpose,  in  pub- 
lishing the  Magazine,  is  to  help  our 
readers  toward  greater  enjoyment  of 
music,  year  round.  To  that  end,  for 
instance,  our  July  issue  includes  the 
Berlioz  article;  the  usual  32  pages  of 


OF  HECTOR  BERLIOZ 


authoritative  record  reviews;  the  reg- 
ular tested-in-the-home  reports  on  the 
newest  high  fidelity  equipment  .  .  . 
and,  also  as  usual,  a  lot  more. 

Single  copies  of  HIGH  FIDELITY  are 
available  at  the  Tanglewood  Book- 
store at  50c  each.  Subscriptions  are  $6 
a  year,  $10  for  two,  $13.50  for  three. 
Published    at  Great   Barrington,  Mass. 


AN   EVALUATION  OF   HIS  WORK  BY  JOHN   N.BURK 


Eighteenth  Program 


Stravinsky 


Mozart 


Mozart 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  6,  at  8:30 


LUKAS  FOSS,  Conductor 


"Pulcinella,"  Ballet  with  Song  in  One  Act  (after  Pergolesi) 

Soprano:  REGINA  SARFATY 
Tenor:       JEFFERSON  MORRIS 
Bass:         McHENRY  BOATWRIGHT 

Piano  Concerto  in  B-flat  major,  K.  450 

I.     Allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Allegro 

Soloist  .  .  .  SEYMOUR  LIPKIN 


INTERMISSION 


Excerpts  from  the  Opera,  "Idomeneo"  K.  266 


I 


Overture  —  Excerpts,  Act  II:  Recitative  — ■  Chorus:  Placido  e  il  mar  —  Recitative  —  Terzetto: 
Pria  di  partir,  O  dio!  —  Chorus:  Qual  nuovo  terrore  —  Chorus:  Corriamo,  fuggiamo 

II 

Excerpts,  Act  III:  Recitative  —  Quartet:  Deh,  resta,  O  cara  —  Recitative  —  Chorus:  O  voto 
tremendo--  Idomeneo  and  Chorus:  Accogli,  ()  re  del  mar  —  Finale  (Chorus):  Scenda  Amor! 

Idomeneo:  MARVIN  WORDEN 
I  daman  te:  Rfc.GINA  SARFATY 
Ilia:  CHARLOTTE  HOLLOMAN 

Elektra:       THERESA  GREEN 

CHORUS 

Mr.  Lipkin  uses  the  Stein  way  Piano 


BALDWIN      PIANO 


RCA      VICTOR      RECORDS 
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Tangle-wood 


Week  of 
July  5 


d5erhd  n  ire   f~^la  it  It  on  \e 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 
Wii.mam   Miles,  Director 


Francesca  Bruning  in 
"PYGMALION" 


July  12 

"MY  THREE  ANGELS 

July  19 

To  be  announced 

July  26 

"MADAM,  WILL  YOU  WALK?" 

August  2 

ANNA  RUSSELL  in 
"TRAVELLERS'  JOY" 

August  9 

"THE  IRON  GATE"  a  new  play 
by  John  T.  Chapman 

August  16 

"CHARLEY'S  AUNT" 

L 


Season  continues  through  September  4th.  Nightly  (except 
Sun.)  at  8:45  —  $2.75,  $1.85,  $1.20,  tax  incl.  Mats.  Wed. 
and  Sat.  at  2:30  —  $1.85  and  $1.20,  tax  incl. 

For  reservations  write  Box  Office  or  phone  Stockbridge  460. 


CRANE  MUSEUM 

Exhibits  showing  steps  in  making  all -rag 
papers  and  the  progress  of  paper -making 
from   Revolutionary   times    to    the    present. 


Open  2   to  5  p.m.   Monday  through   Friday, 

from  June  through  September.  Five  miles  east 

of  Pittsfield  on  Route  No.  9. 

DALTON.      MASSACHUSETTS 


"Program  Notes 
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Sighteenth   Program 


Lukas   Foss 

Lukas  Foss,  born  abroad  ami  having  studied  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory,  came  to  America  in  1937 
at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  attended  the  Curtis  Insti- 
tute of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  studying  composition 
with  Rosario  Scalero  and  Randall  Thompson,  con- 
ducting with  Fritz  Reiner  and  piano  with  Mine. 
Isabelle  Vengerova.  He  has  long  since  made  this 
country  his  own  and  has  been  active  and  prominent 
as  composer,  pianist,  and  conductor,  and  has  ap- 
peared with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
each  of  these  capacities.  He  now  is  Head  of  the 
Study  Group  Department  in  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  He  attended  the  first  three  sessions  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  as  conductor-pupil  of  Serge 
Koussevitzky  and  joined  the  faculty  in  1946.  He 
has  won  numerous  awards  including  a  Pulitzer 
scholarship  (1942),  the  New  York  Critics  Circle 
citation  (1944),  and  a  Guggenheim  fellowship 
(1945).  He  spent  two  years  in  Rome  on  a  Prix 
de  Rome  scholarship.  He  now  teaches  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  Los  Angeles. 


^•» 


"pulcinella,"  ballet  with  song 

(after  Pergolesi) 

Igor  Stravinsky 

(Stravinsky,  born  in  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on 

June   17,    1882;    Giovanni   Battista   Pergolesi,  born  in   Iesi, 

Italv,    January   4,    1710;    died    in    Pozzuoli,    near    Naples, 

March  16,  1736) 

Stravinsky  composed  this  Ballet  for  Serge  de  Diaghileff 
in  1920.  It  was  first  performed  at  the  Opera  in  Paris  by 
Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  on  May  15,  1920.  The  choreog- 
raphy was  arranged  by  Leonide  Massine;  the  scenery  and 
costumes  were  designed  by  Pablo  Picasso.  Pulcinella  was 
danced  by  Massine;  Pimpinella  by  Thamar  Karsavina; 
Prudenzn,  Lubov  Tchernicheva.  Ernest  Ansermet  con- 
ducted. 

The  following  paragraph  appears  in  the  score: 
"The  subject  of  'Pulcinella'  is  taken  from  a 
manuscript  found  at  Naples  in  1700,  containing  a 
great  number  of  comedies  which  put  on  the  stage  the 
traditional  personage  of  the  Neapolitan  folk-theatre. 
The  episode  chosen  for  the  libretto  of  this  ballet  is 
entitled :  'Four  Similar  Pulcinellas.'  ' 

There  are  occasional  vocal  passages,  by  the  singers 
separately,  or  as  a  trio. 

The  plot  is  as  follows : 

All  the  young  girls  of  the  country  are  in  love 
with  Pulcinella;  the  young  fellows,  pricked  with 
jealousy,  try  to  kill  him.    At  the  moment  when  they 
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think  they  have  accomplished  their  purpose,  they 
borrow  Pulcinella's  costume  to  present  themselves 
to  their  sweethearts.  But  the  malicious  Pulcinella 
has  had  his  intimate  friend  take  his  place,  and  this 
substitute  pretends  to  die  from  the  hands  of  the 
assassins.  Pulcinella  himself  takes  the  dress  of  a 
sorcerer  and  brings  his  double  to  life.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  the  young  swains  think  they  are  relieved 
of  him  and  go  to  visit  their  loved  ones,  the  true 
Pulcinella  appears  and  arranges  all  the  marriages. 
He  weds  Pimpinella,  blessed  by  his  double,  Fourbo, 
who  in  his  turn  appears  as  the  magician. 

After  the  first  performance  of  Pulcinella  in 
London,  at  Covent  Garden,  June  10,  1920,  the 
reviewer  of  the  Times  described  the  Ballet  as  "pri- 
marily a  means  of  showing  us  what  vitality  and 
charm  there  is  in  music  which  most  of  us  had  for- 
gotten. But  Stravinsky  puts  on  the  magician's  cloak 
to  resuscitate  Pergolesi,  just  as  Pulcinella  on  the 
stage  puts  on  the  magician's  cloak  (we  did  not  quite 
make  out  why)  to  resuscitate  other  Pulcinellas. 
Stravinsky's  work  on  the  music  is  very  cleverly  car- 
ried out.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  simply  re-scoring,  and 
in  this  single  instruments,  from  the  trumpet  to  the 
double-bass,  are  used  to  get  the  utmost  effect  from 
the  simplest  means,  which  is  the  very  essence  of 
good  technique.  But  sometimes  Stravinsky  cannot 
hold  himself  in  any  longer,  and,  kicking  Pergolesi 
out  of  his  light,  defeats  the  primary  purpose  by 
interpolating  a  moment  or  two  of  sheer  Stravinsky." 

Philip  Hale  has  written  interestingly  of  Pulcinella 
as  a  popular  character  in  Naples: 

"There  is  a  dispute  over  the  origin  of  the  Nea- 
politan Pulcinella:  whether  he  is  descended  from 
Maccus,  the  grotesque  fool  of  Atellan  farce,  or  from 
Pulcinella  dalle  Carceri,  a  queer  patriot  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  This  is  certain,  that  in  more 
modern  times  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  'in  the  white  shirt  and  breeches  of 
a  countryman  of  Acerra,  his  black  mask,  long  nose, 
hump,  dagger,  and  truncheon  being  later  additions. 
Time,  alas!  has  given  him  a  foolish  wife  and  made 
him  a  mere  puppet,  though  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  in  Cerlone's  clever  hand  he  mirrored  a 
people  and  an  age.'     He  has  also  been  described  as 


YOU  ARE  MISSING  MUCH 
IF  YOU  DO  NOT  VISIT 

The  Wallach  Studio 

in  Lime  Rock,  Conn.,  1  mile  off  Route  7 
9  miles  south  of  the  Mass.  State  Line 


You  will  find  in  a  house  of  old  European  charm  table 
linens  printed  with  wooden  blocks,  in  Lime  Rock,  cotton 
skirts,  imported  Bavarian  dirndl  dresses,  and  many  other 
interesting  items. 
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Elm  Court 

oLenox,    rrlaidacmtdetts 
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Cordially  Invites 

You  and  Your  Friends 

To  Visit  the  Main  House  for 

LUNCHEON,  COCKTAILS 
and  DINNER 

The  Formal  Gardens  and  Greenhouses 
are  open  for  your  pleasure 


Lenox  670 


FOR  HAPPY  TRAVELING 


THE  RIGHT  KEY 


NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 


TRAVELERS  CHECKS 


•  Spendable  everywhere— just  like  cash 

•  Safe— prompt  refund  If  lost  or  stolen 

•  Good  until  used 

•  Cost  only  1H  per  $100 

•  Buy  them  at  your  bank 


NCB 


TRAVELERS     CHECKS 


BACKED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 
$tHti*  "IMvtd  Wide  gganJUnp 

Member  Federal  Depollt  Insurance  Corporation 
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First  Festival  in  America 
Avaloch  presents: 

new  yoRk 

PRO-mUSICA 

antique 

Medieval,  Renaissance  and 
Baroque  Music 


August  18  8:30  P.M. 

Italian  and  English  Music  of  the  Renaissance 
and  Baroque 

August  21  8:30  P.M. 

Court  and  Chapel  Music  of  Henry  V-Henry  VIII 

August  22  1:30  P.M. 

Music  of  the  Spanish  Renaissance 

August  25  8:30  P.M. 

English  Medieval  and  Elizabethan  Carols 

August  28  8:30  P.M. 

Music  of  the  German  Renaissance  and  Baroque 

August  29  1:30P.M. 

Vocal  and  Instrumental  Works  of 
Salamone  Rossi,  Hcbreo  (Mantua  1587-1628) 

at  Lenox  Town  Hall 

Tickets:  Subscription  (6  concerts)  $12.00 

Single  admission,  $2.40 
Information:  New  York  Pro  Musica  Antiqua, 

Dept.  T,  Lenox,  Mass.  -  Phone  41 


a  tall  fellow,  obstreperous,  alert,  sensual,  with  a 
long  hooked  nose,  a  black  half-mask,  a  gray  and 
pyramidal  cap,  white  shirt  without  ruffles,  white 
trousers  creased  and  girdled  with  a  cord  from  which 
a  little  bell  was  sometimes  suspended.  He  with 
Scaramuccia  was  Neapolitan  as  Cassandrino  was 
Roman,  Girolamo  of  Naples,  Gianduja  of  Turin. 
For  a  description  of  these  popular  heroes  in  Italian 
'Improvised  Comedy'  and  marionette  shows,  see 
Magnin's  'Histoire  des  Marionettes  en  Europe' 
(Paris,  1852);  the  article  'Pulcinella'  in  Pougin's 
'Dictionnaire  du  Theatre'  (Paris,  1885);  Celler's 
'Les  Types  populaires  au  Theatre'  (Paris,  1870), 
and  Chapter  III  in  Chatfield-Taylor's  'Goldoni' 
(New  York,   1913)." 

The  fact  that  Pergolesi  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six  in  the  high  tide  of  his  activity  as  composer  has 
been  the  cause  of  many  romantic  legends,  which 
always  spring  up  in  such  cases.  It  has  been  said 
that  he  hastened  his  death  by  high  living,  but  tuber- 
culosis was  certainly  the  basic  cause.  He  finished 
his  "Stabat  Mater"  within  a  few  days  of  his  death 
at  Pozzuoli,  a  resort  near  Naples,  where  he  had 
gone  on  account  of  his  health.  Inevitably,  compari- 
sons have  been  made  with  the  case  of  Mozart,  who 
died  in  his  youth  while  working  upon  his  Requiem, 
Louis  Biancolli,  who  has  written  interestingly  of 
Pergolesi  for  the  programmes  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic-Symphony    Society,    further    develops 


STEINWAY 


A  century  of  devotion  to  all  that  is  best 
in  piano  craftsmanship  has  inspired  world- 
wide confidence  in  the  name  Steinway  as 
a  standard  of  quality.  Your  security  in 
piano  investment  can  be  safely  based  on 
this  tradition. 


In  Massachusetts 

and  New  Hampshire 

new  Steinway  Pianos 

are  sold  ONLY  by 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 


M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

Jerome  F-  Murphy,  President 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET   •   BOSTON 


'jBi'iiinii 


BRANCHES    IN    WORCESTER 


SPRINGFIELD 
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this  analogy:  "Both  died  penniless  and  young.  Both 
went  to  unmarked  pauper's  graves.  Both  had  over- 
taxed their  physical  resources  in  uninterrupted 
work."  It  was  long  whispered  about  Pergolesi,  as 
it  was  to  be  about  Mozart,  that  he  had  been  poi- 
soned by  enemies.  Needless  to  say,  there  is  no  justi- 
fication for  either  rumor. 

The  special  melodic  genius  of  Pergolesi  has  lived 
for  succeeding  generations  by  virtue  of  his  "Stabat 
Mater"  and  by  his  comic  Intermezzo  "La  Serva 
Padrona"  which,  in  1752,  made  a  sensation  in  Paris 
and  bolstered  the  Italian  Buffonistes.  The  "Stabat 
Mater"  enjoyed  what  E.  J.  Dent  has  called  "an 
exaggerated  veneration"  in  Italy,  but  both  Paisiello 
and  Padre  Martini  went  on  record  as  saying  that 
it  was  more  in  the  style  of  comic  opera  than  religious 
music. 

Pergolesi  lived  his  short  life  in  Naples  and  com- 
posed industriously  in  the  manner  of  the  time.  His 
works  are  about  evenly  divided  between  operas  and 
church  music.  _It  is  said  that  when  his  ambitious 
efforts  to  succeed  in  opera  were  not  well  received, 
he  would  turn  to  church  music,  in  time  returning 
once  more  to  music  of  the  theatre.  He  also  did  well 
by  the  chamber  and  instrumental  forms,  composing 
in  1732  thirty  sonatas  for  two  violins  and  bass.  For 
performance  between  the  acts  of  an  opera  seria,  he 
would  contrive  little  one-act  intermezzi,   and  "La 
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CLOSEST      TO      TANGLEWOOD 


AVALOCH 

A   Country  Inn 

• 

Offers  Fine  American  Plan 
Accommodations 


The  dining  room  is  open  to  the  public, 
featuring  on  Saturday  evenings  a  magnifi- 
cent pre-concert  buffet.  Reservations  are 
suggested. 


FOR    AFTERNOON    AND    EVENING    SNACKS    AND    DRINKS 

THE  FIVE  REASONS  TAVERN 
AT  AVALOCH 


AVALOCH  •  West  Street,  Lenox,  Tel.  41  ty 

J 
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Yehudi  Menuhin 

world-famous  violinist,  chooses 

THE  INCOMPARABLE 


Mr.  Menuhin  listening  to  his  CAP  EH  ART  High  Fidelity  Phonograph-Radio 


New  High  Fidelity  Phonograph  .  .  . 

AM-FM  Radio 

"Music  reproduced  with  the  fidelity  achieved 
by  this  new  Capehart  is  a  joy  to  hear.  Or- 
chestra and  soloist  seem  to  be  present  in  my 
living  room.  This  magnificent  Capehart  is 
high  fidelity  worthy  of  the  name  —  an  instru- 
ment the  most  exacting  music  lover  will  be 
delighted  to  own." 

For  a   thrilling   musical   experience,   hear  this   new 
Capehart  Phonograph-Radio  (Model  RP154)  at  your 
CAPEHART  dealer  today.    Your  classified  directory 
lists  your  nearest  CAPEHART  dealer  or  write 
CAPEHART-FARNSWORTH  COMPANY 
Fort  Wayne  1,  Indiana 

A  Division  of 
International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation 


if 
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Your  Time  Is  Our  Time 

At  The  Connecticut  Yankee,  a  new  store 
in  an  old  house  on  the  Sharon  Green. 

SPORTSWEAR  &  EXCLUSIVE  HANDCRAFTS 

TOYS  &  COSTUME  JEWELRY  &  HATS 

COSMETICS    *k   GOURMET  FOODS 


The 

Connecticut 


A  Town  &  Country  Store 

Route  41 
SHARON,  CONNECTICUT 


Hilda  &  Eben  Whitman 


Open  from  10  to  6 
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tv 


Enjoy  a  leisurely,  picturesque  drive  to  historic 
Old  Bennington.  Relax  and  dine  in  a  setting  of 
gracious  Colonial  charm. 

Open  12  to  12  Every  Day 

LUNCHEON  12-4  DINNER  5-10:30 

Cocktails  till  Midnight 

ON  ROUTE  7  [route] 

OLD  BENNINGTON,  VT.    L^J 


Vlhl 


Serva  Padrona"  is  one  of  these.*  Pergolesi's  opera 
"L'Olympiade,"  one  of  his  last  works,  has  been 
much  admired.  E.  J.  Dent  summed  up  his  music  in 
Grove's  Dictionary:  "The  chief  merit  of  the  'Stabat 
Mater  is  the  sentimental  charm  of  its  melodies. 
Sentimental  charm  is  indeed  the  chief  merit  of  all 
Pergolesi's    work,    sacred    or    secular." 

The  following  analysis  t  was  made  by  George  H. 
L.   Smith  for  the   programs  of  the  Cleveland  Or-j 
chestra : 

The  ballet  opens  with  a  brief  Sinfonia,  or  Over- 
ture (G  major,  4/4),  at  the  end  of  which  the 
curtain  rises.  This  is  followed  by  the  Serenata 
(Larghetto,  C  minor,  12/8)  in  which  the  theme  is 
first  given  to  a  solo  oboe,  then  to  the  tenor,  who 
tells  of  a  lonely  shepherdess  who  wanders  singing 
through  the  fields  while  her  lamb  grazes.  Now  fol- 
low without  pause  a  Scherzino  (C  major,  4/4)  ;  an 
Allegro  with  a  violin  solo  (A  major,  3/8)  ;  an 
Andantino  (F  major,  2/4);  an  Allegro  (B  flat, 
2/4)  ;  an  Allegretto  (D  major,  4/4)  with  solos  for 
violoncello  and  for  the  soprano,  who  sings  that  she 
could  live  contented  even  in  her  agony  of  loneliness* 
if  she  could  believe  that  her  lover,  even  far  away, 
was  faithful  to  her  love;  and  an  Allegro  assai  (C 
minor,  3/8). 

An  Allegro  (alia  breve)  now  enters  in  G  major 
over  a  persistent  pedal  on  C  maintained  from  the 
previous  number.  The  bass  sings  of  how  his  be- 
loved is  breaking  his  heart  with  her  sharp  little 
words:  "Beautiful  One,  say  no  more  or  I  shall  die." 
Next  there  is  a  Largo  (E  flat,  3/8),  in  which  the 
trio  sings  that  there  is  no  more  peace  for  this 
agonized  lover.  In  a  new  section,  Allegro  (E  flat 
minor,  6/8),  the  soprano  and  tenor  voices  sing  in 
duet  with  divergent  texts  about  two  coquettish 
temptresses.  The  key  changes  to  F  major,  then  to 
D  minor  (with  a  pedal  G)  and  Presto,  2/2.  The 
tenor  sings  in  similar  vein.  There  is  now  a  brief 
reference  of  the  theme  of  the  Serenata  (Largo,  E 
flat  minor,  6/16). 

Next  comes  an  Allegro  alia  breve  (G  minor, 
2/2),  then  the  Tarantella  (Allegro  moderato,  B 
flat  major,  6/8).  The  Andantino  that  follows  con- 
tains Stravinsky's  setting  of  Pergolesi's  celebrated 
arietta,  Se  tu  m'ami.  The  soprano  sings  the  text  in 
which  a  maiden  reminds  her  shepherd  that  he  is 
deceiving  himself  if  he  thinks  himself  her  only  lover. 
The  Toccata  follows  at  once  (Allegro,  E  major, 
2/4).  As  in  the  suite,  the  Gavotte  follows  with 
its  two  variations  (Allegro  moderato,  D  major, 
4/4),  and  after  these  comes  the  Vivo  with  its  trom- 
bone and  double  bass  solos  (F  major,  2/4). 


*  Another  comic  intermezzo,  "It  Maestro  di  Musica," 
was  performed  in  Boston,  in  June,  1936,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Giovanni  Ampeo. 


t  The  sung  texts   need   not  be   quoted  here, 
properly  bucolic,  but  hardly  informative. 


They   are 
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Piano  Concerto  in  B-Flat  Major 

(K.  450) 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  175'6;   died  in  Vienna, 
December  5,  1791 

This  concerto  was  completed  March  15,  1784,  in  Vienna. 

Pianoforte  concertos  were  extremely  useful  to 
Mozart  in  Vienna  in  the  Lenten  season,  when  con- 
certs could  be  profitably  given  at  the  houses  of 
wealthy  patrons,  and  bolstered  by  a  new  composition 
in  which  Mozart  could  appear  as  virtuoso.  The 
spring  of  1784  was  no  exception.  The  Piano  Con- 
certo in  E-flat  (K.  449)  is  dated  February  9;  the 
present  Concerto,  March  15;  a  Concerto  in  D 
major  (K.  451)  was  completed  on  March  22;  and 
the  Concerto  in  G  major  (K.  453)  on  April  12. 
The  G  major  and  E-flat  Concertos  were  written  for 
the  particular  use  of  Mozart's  pupil  in  Vienna,  Bar- 
bara (or  Babette)  von  Ployer.  We  have  the  com- 
poser's word  that  "Fraulein  Babette"  played  the 
G  major  Concerto  at  a  concert  in  her  father's  house 
in  Dobling,  a  suburb  of  Vienna. 

The  orchestra  takes  in  hand  unassisted  the  ex- 
pository matter,  which  devolves  upon  an  up-sliding 
chromatic  figure.  The  soloist,  assuming  at  last  the 
burden  of  discourse,  makes  up  for  a  long  delayed 
entrance  by  dominating  the  situation  with  a  spar- 
kling bombardment  of  scale  passages  and  sixteenth 
notes  in  a  rippling  legato.  Again  in  the  Andante 
(in  E-flat,  3-8),  the  piano  delivers  an  uninterrupted 
and  ornate  obbligato,  the  orchestra  for  the  most  part 
merely  fortifying  the  melody,  which  comes  often 
from  the  pianist's  left  hand.  In  the  final  rondo,  the 
composer  sees  fit  to  give  his  tutti  an  additional  edge 
of  brilliance  by  the  inclusion  of  a  flute  (hitherto 
silent).  The  cadenzas  in  the  first  and  last  move- 
ments are  Mozart's  own. 


SEYMOUR  LIPKIN  was  born  in  Detroit  in  1927.  He 
attended  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  studied  piano  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  He  studied 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1942,  and  returning  in 
1946  became  one  of  the  conducting  pupils  of  Dr.  Kous- 
sevitzky.  He  was  the  winner  of  the  Rachmaninoff  Fund 
National  Piano  Contest  in  1948.  He  has  since  joined  the 
faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


Excerpts  from  "Idomeneo,  re  di 
Creta,"  K.  366 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna, 
December  5,  1791 

Mozart  began  composing  his  Idomeneo,  King  of  Crete 
or  Ilia  and  Idamante,  opera  seria  in  three  acts,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1780,  and  completed  it  shortly  before  the  first  per- 
formance, which  took  place  at  Munich  on  January  29, 
1781.  This  opera  was  a  commission  by  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  Karl  Theodor.  The  libretto  was  written  by  the 
Abbe  G.  B.  Varesco  and  was  based  on  a  French  libretto 
by  Danchet  for  a  five-act  opera,  "Idomenee,"  by  Campra, 
which  had  been  produced  in  Paris  January  12,  1712.    J.  A. 


Schachtner  at  Salzburg  made  the  German  translation  of 
"Idomeneo"  for  its  publication. 

What  was  probably  the  first  production  in  this  country 
was  given  by  the  opera  department  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  in  the  summer  of  1947. 

The  chorus  for  the  present  performance  is  drawn  from 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  from  Indian  Hill. 

The  tale  of  "Idomeneo"  was  taken  from  Ancient 
Greece,  acquiring  from  its  more  immediate  Parisian 
source  a  flavor  of  French  high  tragedy  which  no 
doubt  appealed  to  the  French  taste  of  the  Elector 
Karl  Theodor. 

The  king  of  Crete  and  his  fleet,  returning  'from 
the  Trojan  Wars,  are  saved  from  a  storm  at  sea  by 
a  sudden  calm.  In  gratitude  to  the  god  Neptune, 
the  king  vows  to  sacrifice  the  first  person  whom  he 
shall  meet  on  reaching  the  shores  of  Crete.  That 
person  turns  out  to  be  his  son,  Idamante.  The  king, 
in  dismay,  conceals  his  predicament  from  his  people 
and  arranges  to  have  Idamante  sent  away  as  if  in 
disgrace.  But  Neptune  in  anger  turns  the  ships 
back  with  a  fearful  storm.  Idomeneo  confesses  to 
the  High  Priest  that  he  has  made  a  vow  which 
would  result  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  son,  the  heir 
to  the  throne.  Idamante  is  ready  to  offer  himself, 
but  Ilia,  his  secret  beloved,  insists  that  she  will  give 
up  herself  in  his  stead.  At  this  moment  the  statue 
of  Neptune  totters,  and  the  subterranean  voice  of 
the  gods  proclaims  that  Idamante  shall  be  spared 
and  shall  marry  Ilia,  while  Idomeneo  shall  abdicate 
in  his  favor. 
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new  publications 

CANTATA  (Mezzo  Soprano,  Tenor,  Women's 

Chorus  and  Instrumental  Ens.) Full  Score  . 

Pocket  Score  . 

Vocal  Score  . 

THREE  SONGS  FROM  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 

(Mezzo  Soprano,  Flute,  Clarinet,  Viola) .  Full  Score  . 

Voice  and  Piano  . 

TWO  SONGS  (Baritone  and  Chamber 

Orch.) Full  Score  . 

THE  RAKE'S  PROGRESS  (Opera  in  3  Acts)  Vocal  Score  . 

Librefto  . 

SEPTET  (Clarinet,  Bassoon,  Horn,  Piano,  Violin, 

Viola,  'Cello) Full  Score  . 

Pocket  Score . 

Two  Pianos  . 

PETROUCHKA,  Three  Movements  (arr.  Babin 

for  Two  Pianos) Russian  Dance  . 

Petrouchka  . 

Shrove-Tide  Fair . 

Available  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store 
or  from  Boose/  and  Hawkes 
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Also  representing  the  music  of 

BARTOK        .        BENJAMIN       .       BRITTEN       .       COPLAND 
HAIEFF         •        KODALY        .        MARTINU         .         PISTON 


PROKOFIEFF 


R.  STRAUSS 


30   WEST   57fh   ST. 


and  others 
N.  Y.   C. 


BOOSEY and  HAWKES- 


Nineteenth    'Program. 


"Chasse  Royale  et  Orage"  ("Royal  Hunt 
and    Storm"),    Symphonie    Descrip- 

•    TIVE,    FROM    "LES    TrOYENs" 

Hector  Berlioz 

Born  in  Cote-Saint-Andre   (Isere)   on  December  11,  1803; 
died  in  Paris  on  March  8,   1869 

The  Trojans  was  composed  between  1856  and  1858. 
Berlioz  divided  it  into  two  parts,  La  Prise  de  Troie  and 
Les  Troyens  a  Carthage.  The  Royal  Hunt  and  Storm  is 
an  instrumental  interlude  in  the  second  work. 

Berlioz  intended  his  Royal  Hunt  and  Storm  to 
depict  the  moment  in  the  opera  when  Aeneas  and 
Dido  are  driven  by  a  storm,  which  Venus  has  con- 
trived, into  a  cave  where  their  love  is  consummated. 
Virgil  covers  it  with  singular  brevity  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  of  the  Aeneid,  Book  IV: 

Speluncam  Dido  dux  et  Trojanus  eamdem 

Devenient.  .  . 

Hie  Hymenaeus  erit.* 

According  to  the  stage  directions,  Naiads  are  seen 
"sporting  among  the  reeds."  A  hunting  fanfare 
frightens  and  disperses  them.  The  hunter  is  seen 
but  with  the  coming  of  the  storm  he  takes  shelter. 
"A  thunderbolt  falls,  shatters  an  oak  and  fires  it, 
whereupon  sylvan  creatures  and  Satyrs  brandish  the 
blazing  branches  as  nuptial  torches."  The  cries  of 
nymphs  are  heard  calling  prophetically  "Italy! 
Italy!"  The  tempest  dies  away  with  a  last  echo  of 
the  hunting  call. 

Berlioz  devoted  years  of  thought  and  years  of 
work  to  Les  Troyens.  There  are  many  indications 
in  his  writings  that  he  gave  it  all  he  had,  that  his 
self-esteem  was  wounded  when  it  attained  a  belated, 
piecemeal  performance,  and  no  more  than  passing, 
half-hearted  attention.  Through  the  ensuing  years 
the  Berlioz  admirers,  studying  the  score  and  hearing 
occasional  performances,  have  found  in  it  many 
beautiful  passages,  many  striking  details,  bespeaking 
the  Berlioz  who,  carried  away  by  his  subject,  could 
strike  fire  in  a  way  which  was  his  alone. 

But  neither  Les  Troyens,  which  is  far  too  long 
for  performance  in  one  session,  nor  either  of  its  two 
parts  has  ever  acquired  the  status  of  standing  reper- 
tory. As  elsewhere  in  his  music,  his  rarest  qualities 
are  apt  to  be  the  most  elusive,  while  its  obvious  ones 


*  To  that  very  cave  come  Dido  and  the  Trojan  chief- 
this  is  their  nuptial  hour. 
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SATURDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  7,  at  8:30 


Berlioz Royal  Hunt  and  Storm,  from  "The  Trojans' 

Berlioz "Summer  Nights,"  for  Soprano  and  Orchestra,  Op.  J 

Villanelle 

Le  Spectre  de  la  Rose 

Sur  les  Lagunes 

LAbsence 

Au  Cimitiere 

L'lle  inconnue 

Soloist  .  .  .  ELEANOR  STEBER 


INTERMISSION 

Berlioz  .     Te  Deum,  for  Three  Choruses,  with  Orchestra  and  Organ,  Op.  11 

Te  Deum  laudamus 

Tibi  omnes  Angeli 

Dignare,  Domine 

Christe,  Rex  gloriae 

Te  ergo  quaesumus  (Tenor  solo  and  chorus) 

Judex  crederis  esse  venturus 

Festival  Chorus  prepared  by  Hugh  Ross  and  Lorna  Cooke  De  Varon 

Tenor  Solo:  DAVID  POLERI 

Organ:  WILLEM  FRISO  FRANK 


BALDWIN      PIANO 
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zAbout  the 
Berkshire  Hills 

AT  every  season  of  the  year 
in  the  beautiful  Berkshires, 
you  will  find  a  wide  variety  of 
things  to  do,  places  to  go,  sights 
to  see.  In  the  Fall,  Berkshire 
foliage  attracts  thousands  of 
people  who  come  to  enjoy  the 
unsurpassed  spectacle  of  Na- 
ture's brilliant  and  breath-taking 
array  of  colors. 

Traditional  Berkshire  Hills 
hospitality  is  quickly  evident 
when  you  stop  at  one  of  our 
many  fine  hotels,  inns,  motels  or 
guest  houses.  You'll  always 
enjoy  the  touch  of  friendly 
cordiality ! 

And  for  year  'round  good  liv- 
ing, a  place  to  build,  work  or 
play,  hundreds  of  good  folks 
who  were  formerly  seasonal  vis- 
itors have  chosen  the  Berkshire 
Hills  as  a  permanent  residence. 

For  further  details  about  the 
region,  our  list  of  real  estate 
agents,  and  information  on 
places  to  stay  write: 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS 
CONFERENCE 

County  Courthouse 
Pittsfield  30,  Mass. 
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are  apt  to  be  his  acceptance  of  formal  operatic  con- 
ventions since  outmoded.  As  in  Fidelio,  it  was  what 
the  subject  stirred  in  the  composer  rather  than  its 
casing  of  operatic  style  that  mattered. 

Even  in  his  own  day  when  Wagner  was  a  new 
challenge  in  Paris,  Berlioz'  traditional  ensembles  or 
recitatives  offered  no  provocation.  Thus  his  most 
ambitious  opera  was  received  with  for  the  most  part 
casual  indifference.  This  coolness  offended  him,  the 
more  so  in  the  lingering  warmth  of  the  praise  which 
had  surrounded  him  recently  in  Central  Europe. 
The  directors  of  the  Opera  in  Paris  had  shown  no 
interest,  nor  did  the  Emperor  give  him  any  genuine 
assurance  of  interest.  Could  anything  very  different 
have  been  expected  from  these  quarters?  Berlioz 
was  respected  as  the  composer  of  La  Damnation  de 
Faust  and  L'Enfance  du  Christ.  He  had  never 
composed  an  opera  to  draw  the  multitude,  and  it 
was  fairly  plain  that  he  never  would.  He  was  not 
a  Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  or  Offenbach,  with  a  constant 
attentive  finger  on  the  public  pulse.  He  did  not 
dangle  catchy  tunes,  vocalizations  or  whooped-up 
finales.  He  made  no  national  appeal  through  the 
lore  of  his  people.  He  chose  Virgil  because  the 
Aeneid  was  one  of  the  literary  impressions  of  his 
childhood,  and  because  he  found  the  tales  of  the 
Trojan  defeat  and  the  death  of  Dido  uplifting  and 
moving  in  a  special  and  personal  way.  He  chose  this 
subject  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  French  public 
had  turned  away  yawning  from  classical  mythology 
in  opera,  while  Offenbach  more  alert  to  fashion  had 
only  just  titillated  them  (1858)  with  his  lampoon 
on  the  Orpheus  legend. 


Nuits  d'Ete  (Summer  Nights),  for 
Soprano  and  Orchestra,  Op.  7 

Hector  Berlioz 

Born  in  Cote  St.  Andre,  France,  December  11,  1803; 
died  in  Paris,  March  8,  1869 

It  was  in  1832  that  Berlioz  composed  six  songs  with 
piano  accompaniment  to  poems  by  Theophile  Gautier.  In 
1843  he  orchestrated  "L'Absence"  and  in  1856  the  remain- 
ing five.  The  full  version  would  indicate  that  he  had 
orchestral  color  in  mind  when  the  songs  were  composed. 
The  following  translations  (excepting  "Au  Cimitiere") 
were  made  by  Lowry  Nelson. 

VlLLANELLE 

When  the  new  season  comes,  when  the  cold  has 
gone,  we  two  shall  go,  my  dear,  and  gather  lilies  in 
the  woods.  Scattering  under  our  feet  the  dew-pearls 
one  sees  tremble  in  the  morning,  we'll  go  and  hear 
the  blackbirds  call.  Spring  has  come,  my  love;  it  is 
the  blessed  lovers'  month;  and  the  birds,  smoothing 
their  wings,  utter  poems  at  the  edge  of  their  nests. 
Oh,  come  then  on  this  mossy  bed  to  speak  of  our 
splendid  love,  and  say  to  me  in  your  tender  voice: 
"Always."  Going  far,  far  out  of  the  way,  let's  put 
to  flight  the  hiding  rabbit  and  the  deer  admiring  in 
the   mirror  of   springs  his   great   bending   antlers. 
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Then,  utterly  happy  and  joyous,  let's  go  home,  en- 
twining our  fingers  to  make  baskets,  bringing  back 
strawberries,  wild  strawberries  from  the  woods. 

The  Phantom  of  the  Rose 

Open  your  eyelids  brushed  by  a  virginal  dream. 
I  am  the  ghost  of  a  rose  that  yesterday  you  wore  at 
the  ball.  You  plucked  me  still  silver-sprinkled  and 
all  evening  you  carried  me  in  the  glittering  crowd. 
You  were  the  innocent  cause  of  my  death,  and  every 
night  my  ghost  will  haunt  your  pillow.  Yet  do  not 
be  afraid;  I  demand  neither  tears  nor  Requiem. 
This  delicate  fragrance  is  my  soul,  and  I  come  from 
Paradise.  My  fate  was  enviable;  and  to  have  such 
handsome  luck  many  would  have  given  their  lives. 
For  on  your  breast  I  have  my  tomb,  and  on  the 
alabaster  where  I  rest,  a  poet  wrote  with  a  kiss: 
"Here  lies  a  rose  who  shall  be  the  envy  of  kings." 

On  the  Lagoons 

My  pretty  love  is  dead ;  I  shall  weep  forever.  She 
has  carried  off  my  soul  and  my  love  to  the  grave. 
Without  waiting  for  me,  she  has  returned  to  heaven. 
The  angel  who  took  her  away  did  not  want  to  take 
me.  How  bitter  my  lot  is!  Alas!  To  go  to  sea 
without  love!  The  pale  creature  is  at  rest  and  in 
her  coffin.  To  me  everything  in  nature  seems  to  be 
in  mourning.  The  forgotten  dove  mourns  and 
thinks  of  her  absent  lover;  my  soul  mourns  and  feels 
abandoned.  Immense  night  stretches  over  me  like 
a  winding-sheet;  I  sing  my  poem  which  only  heaven 
understands.  Ah!  How  lovely  she  was,  and  how 
I  loved  her.  I  shall  never  love  another  woman  as 
much.  How  bitter  my  lot  is!  Alas!  To  go  to  sea 
without  love ! 

Absence 

Come  back,  come  back,  my  beloved !  Like  a  flower 
far  from  the  sun,  the  flower  of  my  life  is  closed, 
far  from  your  bright  smile.  What  a  distance  there 
is  between  our  hearts!  So  much  space  between  our 
kisses!  O  bitter  fate,  o  harsh  absence,  O  great 
unquenched  longings!     Come  back,  come  back,  my 


beloved !  Like  a  flower  far  from  the  sun,  the  flower 
of  my  life  is  closed,  far  from  your  bright  smile. 
From  here  to  where  you  are,  how  many  fields  there 
are,  how  many  towns  and  villages,  how  many  val- 
leys and  mountains,  to  tire  the  horses'  feet.  Come 
back,  come  back,  my  beloved! 

In  the  Cemetery 

Do  you  know  the  white  tomb  mournfully  shad- 
owed by  a  yew  tree?  Sad  and  alone,  a  white  dove 
rests  there  at  sunset,  and  sings  a  song,  plaintive, 
sweet,  fateful.  It  is  as  if  the  soul  beneath,  sor- 
rowed at  oblivion,  wept  too.  The  music  stirs  a 
memory.  An  angelic  shadow,  white  veiled,  mingled 
with  the  night,  draws  close  to  hear  the  dove,  perched 
on  the  yew  tree,  sing  its  plaintive  song. 

The  Unknown  Isle 

Tell  me,  pretty  girl,  whither  would  you  go? 
The  sail  swells  its  wing;  the  breeze  is  blowing. 
The  oar  is  made  of  ivory,  the  flag  of  watered  silk, 
the  rudder  of  pure  gold.  For  ballast  I  have  an 
orange,  for  sail  an  angel's  wing,  for  cabin-boy  a 
seraph.  Tell  me,  pretty  girl,  whither  would  you 
go?  To  the  Baltic  Sea?  To  the  Pacific?  To  the 
island  of  Java?  Or  to  Norway  to  gather  snow- 
flowers,  or  flowers  from  Angsoka?  Tell  me,  tell 
me,   pretty   girl,   whither  would   you   go?     "Take 
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me,"  says  the  pretty  girl,  "to  the  Faithful  Shore, 
where  one  loves  forever."  That  Shore  is  scarcely 
known  in  the  Land  of  Love.  Whither  would  you 
go  ?     The  breeze  is  blowing. 


ELEANOR  STEBER  was  born  in  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia.  She  attended  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  Boston,  won  the  Metropolitan  Auditions  of  the 
Air  in  1940  and  since  that  time  has  appeared  in  numerous 
leading  roles  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  Miss 
Steber  has  just  returned  from  Europe,  having  appeared  in 
the  Festivals  in  Florence,  Italy,  and  Scheveningen,  Holland. 


Te  Deum  for  Three  Choruses  with 
Orchestra  and  Organ,  Op.  22 

Hector  Berlioz 

Born  in  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803; 
died  in  Paris,  March  8,  1869 

Berlioz  worked  on  his  Te  Deum  about  1849  and  com- 
pleted it  in  Paris  in  1855.  The  first  performance  was  at 
the  Church  of  St.  Eustache  in  Paris,  April  30,  1855,  when 
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the  composer  conducted  from  the  manuscript.  The  score 
is  dedicated  "a  son  Altesse  Royal  Monseigneur  te  Prince 
Albert." 

The  Festival  Chorus  in  this  performance  will  be  aug- 
mented by  a  children's  chorus  from  Camp  Mahkeenac  and 
Indian  Hill. 

The  Te  Deum  was  Berlioz'  last  work  for  chorus 
and  orchestra,  his  last  music  of  large  proportions 
excepting  the  opera  Les  Troyens  (1858)  and  the 
comic  opera  Beatrice  et  Benedict  (1862).  He  had 
composed  his  Requiem  (Grande  Messe  des  morts) 
in  1837  and  his  Grande  symphonie  funebre  et  tri- 
omphale  in   1840. 

He  wrote  more  than  once  to  Liszt  to  report  the 
progress  of  the  piece  which  was  eventually  performed 
at  Weimar  May  24,  1884.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Te  Deum,  seldom  performed  in  this  coun- 
try, was  the  principal  music  on  the  program  when 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  was  dedicated  May  5, 
1891,  Walter  Damrosch  sharing  his  duties  as  con- 
ductor with  Tchaikovsky,  then  lately  arrived  on  his 
visit  to  America. 

Berlioz  planned  his  Te  Deum  with  an  eye  to 
overwhelming  effect,  using  a  full  orchestra  with  the 
brass  choir  somewhat  increased  (the  score  calls  for 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets,  sax  horn,  3  trom- 
bones, 2  tubas).  The  organ  plays  an  important  and 
integral  part  in  the  score.  According  to  a  direction 
on  the  score,  "the  orchestra  and  the  choruses  must 
be  placed  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  church  opposite 
the  great  organ."  The  composer  asks  for  800  singers 
and  an  orchestra  to  include  100  string  players.  He 
was  not  able  to  assemble  this  number  when  he  intro- 
duced the  work. 

Berlioz  wrote  to  Liszt  on  January  1,  1853,  that 
his  Te  Deum  would  not  be  suitable  for  performance 
in  Germany  "except  at  a  great  festival."  He  then 
described  it  as  having  "eight  great  movements,  of 
which  I  consider  the  Finale  as  first  cousin  to  the 
Lacrymosa  of  my  Requiem.  There  is  also  a  prayer 
for  a  tenor  solo  with  chorus  [Te  ergo  quaesuiftus] 
and  another  prayer  [Dignare]  in  two  parts  (chorus) 
in  canonic  imitation  on  an  unusual  series  of  pedal 
notes  sustained  by  the  other  voices  of  the  chorus 
and  the  lower  instruments."  (He  here  writes  out 
the  notation  of  the  pedal  bass.)  He  also  wrote, 
"Well  sung  by  the  tenors  and  sopranos,  I  believe 
that  this  number  should  be  touching  and  original. 
It  could  otherwise  be  very  tedious.  For  the  rest  there 
are  the  solemn  harmonies  expected  in  a  Te  Deum; 
there  is  a  fugue  on  a  chorale  proposed  by  the  organ 
and  taken  up  by  the  voices  and  the  orchestra.  The 
ensemble   of    the   score    is    always    divided    in    two 
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choral  parts,  each  chorus  having  not  more  than 
three  parts.  The  organ  is  not  an  accompanying 
instrument  but  is  in  dialogue  with  the  orchestra." 

After  the  first  performance  he  again  wrote  to 
Liszt,  "I  am  writing  three  lines  to  tell  you  that  the 
Te  Deum  was  performed  today*with  the  most  mag- 
nificent precision.  It  was  colossal,  Babylonian, 
Ninivite  ...  I  assure  you  that  it  is  a  formidable 
work.  The  Judex  employs  all  the  grandeur  [enor- 
rnites]  of  which  I  have  been  capable.  .  .  .  Yes,  the 
Requiem  has  a  brother,  a  brother  which  has  come 
into  the  world  with  teeth  (but  without  the  hump), 
like  Richard  III." 

Berlioz  added  an  orchestral  prelude  after  the 
Tibi  omnes  and  at  the  end  a  "march  for  the  un- 
furling of  the  colors"  to  give  the  work  a  military 
character  at  a  performance  in  celebration  of  the 
wedding  of  Napoleon  III  in  1852.  These  move- 
ments, according  to  his  own '  directions,  should  not 
be  included  when  the  music  is  presented  as  it  was 
first  composed  —  as  a  purely  religious  work  —  and 
the  two  movements  are  consequently  omitted  from 
the  present  performance. 


DAVID  POLERI  was  born  in  Philadelphia  of  Italian 
parents.  He  first  studied  singing  at  the  Academy  of  Vocal 
Arts  there,  and  attended  the  Opera  Department  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  the  summers  of  1947  and  1948.  Various  engage- 
ments led  to  an  association  in  1949  with  Fortune  Gallo,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  joined  the  New  York  City  Opera 
Company.  He  has  otherwise  sung  in  shorter  engagements 
of  theatrical   performances,  with   orchestra,   and   in  opera. 


VISIT    THE 

TANGLEWOOD     MUSIC 
STORE 


(near  the  main  gate) 


Tanglewood  Pictorial  Booklet  -  50$ 

Souvenirs  of  Tanglewood:  A  large  assortment  of  books 
on  music.  Recordings  and  miniature  scores,  including 
works  given  at  the  Festival  concerts.  Also,  postcards, 
films,  etc. 

(Operated  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 


RCA    VICTOR  RECORDS 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven     Symphony  No.  7,  Symphony  No.  1 
Berlioz     "Romeo  and  Juliet"   (complete) 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"    (complete) 
Brahms     Symphony  No.  4 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Soloist,  Artur  Rubinstein) 
Bruch     Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin) 
Handel    Water  Music 
Haydn    Symphonies    No.    103    ("Drum   Roll"),    No.    104 

("London") 
Honegger     Symphony  No.  5 
Roussel  "Bacchus  and  Ariane" 
Schubert     Symphony  No.  2 

Schumann     Symphony  No.  1,  Overture,  "Genoveva" 
Strauss    "Don  Quixote"  (Soloist,  Gregor  Piatigorsky) 
Tchaikovsky   Violin  Concerto  (Soloist,  Nathan  Milstein) 

ALBUM:  Ravel,  "Rapsodie  Espagnole,"  "La  Valse" ;  Over- 
tures, Berlioz,  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" ;  halo,  "Le  Roi 
d'Ys" ;  Saint-Sains,  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Bach     Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1  and  6,  Suites  No.  1 

and  4 
Beethoven     Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  and  9 
Brahms     Symphony  No.  3,  in  F 

Haydn    Symphonies  No.  92,  in  G,  "Oxford" ;  94,  "Surprise" 
Khatchaturian    Piano  Concerto  (Soloist,  William  Kapell) 
Copland     "Appalachian  Spring" 
„  Mendelssohn     Symphony  No.  4,  "Italian" 
Mozart     Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 

Serenade  No.  10,  in  B-Flat,  K.  361 

Symphonies  K.  425,  "Linz" ;  E-Flat,  K.  543 
Prokofieff    Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Soloist,  Heifetz) 

Symphony  No.  5 

Peter  and  the  Wolf  (Narrator,  Eleanor  Roosevelt) 
Ravel     Bolero 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye  Suite 
Schubert     Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Unfinished" 
Tchaikovsky     Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48 

Symphonies  Nos.  4  and  5 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 
Sibelius     Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43,  R.  Strauss   Don 
Juan,  Op.  20^  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of 
Leonard  Bernstein 

Stravinsky     "L'Histoire  du  Soldat," 
Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  MoNTEUX 

Liszt     "Les  Preludes" 

Mozart     Piano  Concertos  (No.  12,  K.  414,  No.  18,  K.  456) 

(Soloist,  Lili  Kraus) 
Scriabin     "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy" 
Stravinsky     "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play   (33   1/3 
r.p.m.)  and  45  r.p.m. 

Also  many  recordings  by  the  BOSTON  POPS 
ORCHESTRA,  ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor. 
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Recommended  by 
A.A.A.,  Gourmet  &  Duncan  Hines 

Jraditionaliu  — 

AT  THE  END  OF  A  PERFECT  DAY 

ON  ROUTE  44 

Bbtwebn  Canaan  &  Norfolk,  Connecticut 

Telephone  Taylor  4-7495 


Twentieth   'Program 


Overture  to  "Alceste" 
Christoph  Willibald  Gluck 

Born    in   Weidenwang   in   the   Upper   Palatinate,   July  2, 
1714;  died  in  Vienna,  November  15,  1787 

"Alceste,  Tragedia  per  Musica,"  text  by  Ranieri  di 
Calzabigi,  was  first  performed  in  Vienna  December  16, 
1767.  It  was  introduced  to  Paris  October  23,  1776,  the 
text  translated  into  French  by  Bailli  du  Roullet.  The 
Overture  as  here  performed  was  edited  by  Felix  Weingart- 
ner  in  1898,  with  an  ending  for  concert  purposes. 

Alceste,  following  Orfeo  ed  Euridice  (which 
had  the  same  librettist)  by  five  years  in  Vienna,  was 
Gluck's  second  declaration  of  drastic  reform  in 
opera.  The  subject  had  been  treated  before  and 
was  treated  subsequently  by  other  composers.  But 
the  challenge  in  Gluck's  Alceste  was  his  complete 
adherence,  in  the  drama  of  Euripides,  to  the  atmos- 
phere of  sombre  tragedy  unrelieved. 

Gluck  had  proclaimed  that  an  overture  should  be 
a  true  preparation  for  the  mood  of  the  drama  to 
follow,  and  in  Alceste  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
Alfred  Einstein,  in  his  invaluable  book  on  Gluck, 
writes:  "Beauty  enters  with  the  overture,  called  an 

Refreshments  are  served  at  the  Tanglewood 
Cafeteria  before  concerts  and  at  intermission. 


FOLK  AND  JAZZ  ROUNDTABLE 
AUGUST  15  to  SEPTEMBER  6 

For  the  fifth  year  jazz  and  folk  musicians,  anthropologists 
folklorists  and  musicologists  will  gather  at  Music  Inn  to 
perform,  lecture  —  and  argue  .  .  .  MARSHALL  STEARNS, 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Jazz  Studies,  will  direct  the  three 
weeks'  activities  ...  he  was  recently  articled  in  N.  Y. 
Tribune's  THIS  WEEK  under  the  heading  "THE  JAZZ 
SCHOLAR"  (teaches  Chaucer  at  Hunter  —  Jazz  Studies  at 
New  York  University)  .  .  .  First  week  of  Roundtable  on 
European  and  Negro  folk  music  will  have  on  hand  poet 
LANGSTON  HUGHES  for  opinion  and  enlightenment  .  .  . 
From  Atlanta,  Georgia,  WILLIS  JAMES,  world  authority  on 
Negro  hollers,  shouts  and  cries,  is  bringing  newly  gathered 
examples  .  .  .  GEOFFREY  HOLDER,  up  from  Trinidad,  is 
planning  the  second  week's  program  of  Caribbean  music, 
from  steel  drums  to  island  dances  ...  an  exhibition  of  his 
paintings  and  photography,  too. 

HAROLD  COURLANDER,  co-editor  of  Ethnic  Folkways 
Records,  is  back  from  Europe.  Key  man  in  last  year's 
Caribbean  program,  he  will  probably  be  present  for  part  of 
the  time  .  .  .  ARTHUR  ALBERTS,  returning  soon  from  Africa, 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  ROUNDTABLE  .  .  .  the 
premiere  of  his  Gold  Coast  recordings  was  a  highlight  of 
the  1950  program  .  .  .  NAT  HENTOFF,  editor  of  Downbeat 
will  be  present  to  help  weave  all  threads  together.  RUDI 
BLESH  of  the  russet  beard,  top  jazz  historian,  will  defend 
the  jazz  primitives  .  .  .  may  be  expected  to  tangle  with 
hirsute  AL  COLLINS  of  WNEW  .  .  .  Semanticist  S.  I. 
HAYAKAWA  includes  jazz  jargon  and  blues  among  his 
lore,  and  is  a  preferred  accompanist  to  MAMA  YANCEY 
.  .  .  HENRY  COWELL,  extreme  modernist  in  music  and 
perambulating  encyclopedia  of  information  on  world  music 
will  join  with  TREMAINE  McDOWELL,  head  of  Minnesota 
University's  Dept.  »f  American  Studies,  in  relating  this  to  that. 
Instrumentalists,  singers,  dancers  usually  outnumber  professors 
about  eight  to  one  .  .  . 

LOUIS  ARMSTRONG,  speaking  on  the  Roundtabla  at 
Music  Inn  said  ".  .  they're  doing  wonderful  things  for  jazz 
up   there   .    .  they're    really   helping    make   music  history  .   ." 


WRITE  MUSIC  INN,  LENOX.  MASS..  OR 
PHONE    LENOX   695   FOR   INFORMATION 
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Twentieth  Program 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  8,  **  2:30 

Gluck Overture  to  "Alceste" 

Beethoven Violin  Concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  61 

I.     Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
II.     Larghetto 
III.     Rondo 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms         Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo 
II.     Adagio  non  troppo 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 

Soloist  .  .  .  ZINO  FRANCESCATTI 


BALDWIN      PIANO 


RCA     VICTOR      RECORDS 
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'intrada  by  Gluck,  presumably  because  it  leads 
without  a  break  into  the  scene.  It  is  the  first  truly 
tragic  introduction  to  an  opera.  The  tutti  is  darkly 
colored  by  the  trio  of  trombones,  the  form  not  in 
the  least  sonata-like  and  'dramatic'  but  heavily 
charged,  neutral,  purely  a  prologue  to  a  gloomy 
action  and  especially  disconsolate  where  it  becomes 
gentle  and  supplicating.  But  Fate  is  inexorable, 
like  the  suspended  A  in  the  basses.  This  piece  in 
D  minor  is  the  ancestor  of  an  illustrious  line  from 
the  Overture  to  Don  Giovanni  to  the  Tragic  Over- 
ture of  Brahms." 

As  the  opera  opens,  King  Admetos  is  mortally  ill, 
and  Alceste,  his  wife,  prays  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
for  his  life.  Apollo  answers  that  her  husband  may 
be  spared  only  if  another  victim  is  found  to  take  his 
place.  Alceste  submits  herself  for  this  sacrifice. 
Alceste  finds  Admetos  in  Hades  and  is  about  to  be 
torn  from  him  in  fulfillment  of  the  decree  of  Apollo, 
when  Heracles  rushes  in  and  persuades  the  impla- 
cable god  to  relent  and  spare  the  lives  of  both.  The 
intervention  of  Heracles  was  added  by  du  Roullet 
in  the  French  version,  which  differs  considerably 
from  the  original. 
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Concerto  for  Violin  in  D  Major, 
Op.  61 

LUDWIG   VAN    BeETHOVEX 

Born  in  Bonn,  December   16    (?),  1770;   died  in 
Vienna,  March  26,   1827 

Composed  in  180*6,  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  was  first 
performed  by  Franz  Clement  at  the  T heater-an-der-W ien , 
in  Vienna,  December  23,  1806. 

The  five  introductory  taps  on  the  drum  become 
the  basic  pattern  of  the  entire  movement.  The 
rhythm,  squarely  measuring  off  the  bar,  becomes 
omnipresent  and  gives  the  whole  context  a  down- 
right, on-the-beat  character.  The  rhythm  is  inher- 
ent in  two  phrases  of  the  main  theme  and  the  last 
phrase  of  the  second  theme.  It  is  echoed  between 
phrases  in  the  accompaniment.  It  is  double-quick- 
ened, used  in  transitional  passages.  The  movement 
is  one  of  those  in  which  some  early  hearers  failed  to 
distinguish  between  reiteration  and  repetitiousness. 
The  themes,  profusely  set  forth,  are  similar  in  char- 
acter, but  endlessly  variegated  in  the  placid,  un- 
troubled course  of  the  whole. 

The  Larghetto  is  subdued  by  mutes  upon  the 
strings;  and  only  three  pairs  of  instruments  to  match 
them  —  clarinets,  bassoons  and  horns.  The  voice 
of  the  solo  instrument  continues  in  graceful  lines  of 
ornamental  tracery  in  a  musing  half  light.  Only 
for  a  few  measures  in  the  middle  section  does  it 
carry  the  melody.  The  Rondo  theme  is  tossed  from 
the  middle  to  the  high  range  of  the  instrument  and 
then  picked  up  by  the  orchestra.     The  horns  have  a 
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theme  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  them.  As  the 
development  progresses  the  brilliance  drops  away  to 
dreaming  again  as  fragments  are  murmured  and  the 
delicate  colorings  of  the  horns,  or  bassoons,  or  oboes 
have  their  passing  enchantments.  In  short,  a  con- 
certo without  dazzling  qualities,  with  a  solo  part 
which  asks  taste,  discernment  in  expression,  and 
warm  response.  The  concerto  was  long  neglected, 
and  when  it  belatedly  came  into  its  own,  it  came  to 
remain. 

The  Violin  Concerto  belongs  to  the  prodigiously 
abundant  year  of  the  Fourth  Symphony,  the  Rasou- 
mowsky  Quartets,  the  first  revision  of  "Fidelio," 
the  Piano  Sonata  in  F  minor,  the  Thirty-two  Varia- 
tions in  C  minor,  and  if  Thayer's  theory  is  accepted, 
the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto.  Among  these  the 
Violin  Concerto  was  the  last  completed.  Designed 
for  Franz  Clement,  celebrated  virtuoso  of  the  day, 
it  was  performed  by  him  in  Vienna,  on  December 
23,  1806.  Beethoven  completed  the  score  at  the 
last  moment.  The  solo  part  reached  the  hands  of 
Clement  too  late  for  the  final  rehearsal,  according 
to  the  evidence  which  Dr.  Bertolini  gave  to  Otto 
Jahn  in  support  of  his  claim  that  "Beethoven  never 
finished  commissioned  works  until  the  last  minute." 
According  to  another  witness,  cited  by  Thayer, 
Clement  played  the  concerto  "at  sight." 

ZINO  FRANCESCATTFs  father  studied  violin  with 
Sivori,  then  the  only  surviving  Paganini  pupil  (many  years 
after  Paganini's  death),  and  settled  in  Marseilles,  where 
Zino  was  born,  August  9,  1905.  Zino  Francescatti  as  a 
small  child  learned  to  play  the  violin  from  his  father  and 


gave  his  first  recital  at  the  age  of  five.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Straram  Orchestra  and  concertmaster  of  the  Concerts 
Poulet  in  Paris,  eventually  giving  all  his  time  to  solo  play- 
ing. He  toured  Europe  extensively  before  he  first  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1939. 

In  the  course  of  his  American  career  he  has  played  on 
several  occasions  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
He  is  a  summer  resident  of  Berkshire  County. 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  Major,  Op.  73 

Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna, 
April  3,  1897 

The  Second  Symphony  was  composed  in  1877,  and  first 
performed  in  Vienna  on  December  30  of  the  same  year. 

Brahms'  mystifications  and  occasional  heavy  pleas- 
antries in  his  letters  to  his  friends  about  an  uncom- 
pleted or  unperformed  score  show  more  than  the 
natural  reticence  and  uncommunicativeness  of  the 
composer.  A  symphony  still  being  worked  out  was 
a  sensitive  subject,  for  its  maker  was  still  weighing 
and  doubting.  It  was  to  be,  of  course,  an  intimate 
emotional  revelation  which  when  heard  would  cer- 
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tainly  become  the  object  of  hostile  scrutiny  by  the 
opposing  factions.  Brahms'  closest  friends  dared 
not  probe  the  privacy  of  his  creative  progress  upon 
anything  so  important  as  a  new  symphony.  They 
were  grateful  for  what  he  might  show  them,  and 
usually  had  to  be  content  with  hints,  sometimes 
deliberately  misleading. 

Having  produced  a  First  Symphony  at  great  pains 
over  a  number  of  years  and  read  many  overstate- 
ments from  friends  and  foes  alike  about  its  "somber" 
and  "tragic"  character,  he  was  in  just  a  year  about 
to  follow  it  up  with  a  symphony  bright-hued 
throughout,  every  theme  singing  smoothly  and  easily, 
every  development  both  deftly  integrated  and  effort- 
less.    Brahms  no  doubt  preferred  to  let  his  friends 
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find  this  out  for  themselves  when  they  should  hear 
the  finished  product  in  public  performance. 

Even  Max  Kalbeck,  the  official  biographer  who 
recorded  every  move  of  the  Meister,  was  forced  to 
speculate  as  to  whether  Brahms  could  have  written 
his  D  major  Symphony  in  a  single  year,  which  is  to 
say  in  a  single  summer,  or  whether  perchance  he 
may  have  laid  its  plan  and  its  theme  concurrently 
with  the  First.  The  interesting  thing  about  Kalbeck 
is  that  he  had  extracted  from  Brahms  no  evidence 
whatsoever  on  this  point. 

Brahms  almost  gave  away  the  secret  of  his  Sec- 
ond Symphony  when,  in  1877,  he  wrote  to  Hanslick 
from  Portschach  on  the  Worthersee,  where  he  was 
summering  and,  of  course,  composing.  He  mentioned 
that  he  had  in  hand  a  "cheerful  and  likable"  ["heiter 
and  lieblich"]  symphony.  "It  is  no  work  of  art,  you 
will  say,  Brahms  is  a  sly  one.  The  Worthersee  is 
virgin  soil  where  so  many  melodies  are  flying  about 
that  it's  hard  not  to  step  on  them."  And  he  wrote 
to  the  more  inquisitive  Dr.  Billroth  in  September: 
"I  don't  know  whether  I  have  a  pretty  symphony 
or  not  —  I  must  inquire  of  skilled  persons"  (another 
jab  at  the  academic  critics).  When  Brahms  visited 
Clara  Schumann  in  her  pleasant  summer  quarters 
in  Lichtenthal  near  Baden-Baden  on  September  17, 
1877,  Clara  found  him  "in  a  good  mood"  and  "de- 
lighted with  his  summer  resort."  He  had  "in  his 
head  at  least,"  so  she  reported  in  a  letter  to  their 
friend  Hermann  Levi,  "a  new  symphony  in  D  major 
—  the  first  movement  is  written  down."  On  Oc- 
tober 3,  he  played  to  her  the  first  movement  and  part 
of  the  last.  In  her  diary  she  expressed  her  delight  and 
wrote  that  the  first  movement  was  "more  skillfully 
contrived"  [in  der  Erfindung  bedeutender]  than 
the  opening  movement  of  the  First,  and  prophesied: 
"He  will  have  an  even  more  striking  public  success 
than  with  the  First,  much  as  we  musicians  admire 
the  genius  and  wonderful  workmanship"  of  that 
score.  When  Frau  Schumann  and  her  children  were 
driven  from  Lichtenthal  by  the  autumn  chill, 
Brahms  remained  to  complete  his  score. 

In  Vienna  in  December  the  Symphony  was  given 
the  usual  ritual  of  being  read  from  a  none-too-legible 
four-hand  arrangement  by  Brahms.  He  and  Ignaz 
Briill  played  it  in  the  piano  warerooms  of  Friedrich 
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Kin  bar.  C.  F.  Pohl  attended  the  rehearsals  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  and  reported  to  the  publisher, 
Simrock,  (December  27):  "On  Monday  Brahms' 
new  Symphony  had  its  first  rehearsal;  today  is  the 
second.  The  work  is  splendid  and  will  have  a  quick 
success.  A  da  capo  [an  encore]  for  the  third  move- 
ment is  in  the  bag  [in  der  Tasche]."  And  three 
days  later:  "Thursday's  rehearsal  was  the  second, 
yesterday's  was  the  final  rehearsal.  Richter  has 
taken  great  pains  in  preparing  it  and  today  he  con- 
ducts. It  is  a  magnificent  work  that  Brahms  is  giv- 
ing to  the  world  and  making  accessible  to  all.  Each 
movement  is  gold,  and  the  four  together  comprise  a 
notable  whole.  It  brims  with  life  and  strength, 
deep  feeling  and  charm.  Such  things  are  made  only 
in  the  country,  in  the  midst  of  nature.  I  shall  add 
a  word  about  the  result  of  the  performance  which 
rakes  place  in  half  an  hour.  [December  30,  1877 J. 
"It  has  happened!  Model  execution,  warmest 
reception.  3rd  movement  (Allegretto)  da  capo,  en- 
core demanded.  The  duration  of  the  movements  19, 
1  I,  5,  8  minutes.*  Only  the  Adagio  did  not  convey 
its  expressive  content,  and  remains  nevertheless  the 
most  treasurable  movement." 


*  This  shows  the  first  two  movements  as  far  slower  than 
any  present  day  practice.  A  recent  timing  of  a  Boston 
performance  under  Dr.  Koussevitzky  is  as  follows:  lV/>, 
S,  5,  9.  However,  Richter  may  have  repeated  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  first  movement,  a  custom  now  usually  omitted. 
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WHAT  ARE  TUNES? 

Ernest  Newman 

{Reprinted  from   The   Sunday  Times,   London, 
August  23,  1953) 


A  correspondent  has  sprung  some  pretty  problems 
on  me.  His  trouble  is  tunes.  "For  years,"  he 
writes,  "I  have  bothered  about  them.  What  exactly 
is  a  tune?  Does  it  consist  of  a  certain  number  of 
bars  arranged  in  a  certain  way?  Are  symphonic 
themes  and  Wagnerian  motifs  tunes?  And  so 
forth,"  he  adds  airily,  as  if  he  had  not  started 
trouble  enough  already. 

But  he  goes  on  relentlessly:  "Then,  having  solved 
that  problem,  what  is  a  good  tune  and  what  a  bad 
one?  Is  there  any  definite  answer  to  that  question, 
or  is  it  merely  a  question  of  taste  or  prejudice?  I, 
for    example,    consider    the    following    to    be    good 
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tunes,  but  I  can't  say  why";  and  he  reels  off  a  list 
that  ranges  from  the  Londonderry  Air  to  "Knocked 
'em  in  the  Old  Kent  Road"  and' "The  Girl  I  Left 
Behind  Me."  He  could  go  on  indefinitely,  he  con- 
tinues, but  the  vastness  of  the  field  that  opens  out 
before  the  earnest  inquirer  appalls  him:  "So  will 
you  come  to  my  aid,  set  out  your  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  indicate,  if  possible,  how  an  untrained 
person  can  separate  the  musical  sheep  from  the 
goats." 

I  begin  by  dodging  his  first  poser  —  "What  ex- 
actly is  a  tune?"  —  talcing  refuge  in  the  safe  old 
wise-crack  that  while  none  of  us  may  be  able  to  say 
exactly  what  an  elephant  is,  everyone  knowTs  an 
elephant  when  he  sees  one.  The  answer  to  his 
second  query  —  "Are  symphonic  themes  and  Wag- 
nerian motifs  tunes?"  —  is  easier.  They  are  and 
they  aren't.  They  are  tunes  (or  some  of  them  are) 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  recognisable  shapely  mel- 
odic units,  but  they  differ  from  "tunes"  in  the  more 
exact  sense  of  the  term  in  that  they  have  not  come 
into  existence  purely  and  simply  for  their  own  sake 
but  as  starting  points  for  a  larger  whole.  They  are 
not  self-contained  small  organisms,  fully  and  har- 
moniously developed  according  to  the  special  laws 
of  their  tiny  being,  but  cells  from  which,  under  the 
right  conditions  of  inner  energy,  temperature  and 
environment,  a  large-scale  organism  may  evolve. 

As  regards  the  goodness  or  badness  of  tunes  I 
am  afraid  I  can  offer  my  correspondent  no  infallible 
touchstone,  nor  can  anyone  else.  If  we  could  we 
would  have  the  key  to  all  aesthetic  judgment  in  our 
hands.  Everyone  agrees  that  "Greensleeves,"  or 
the  great  tune  in  D  major  that  cuts  across  the  tex- 
ture of  the  second  movement  of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony,  or  the  tune  of  Schubert's  Serenade,  is  a 
sheep,  and  a  thing  like  "O  sole  mio"  a  goat. 

But  how  do  we  know?  To  that  question  there 
is  no  answer.  The  "form"  of  the  tune,  on  which 
nineteenth-century  pedagogics  laid  such  comical 
stress,  has  simply  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it;  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  second-rate  or  third-rate  tunes 
have  precisely  the  same  "form"  as  this  or  that  first- 
rate  one.     What  intoxicates  us  is  the  odour  of  the 
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JUST     ASK      FOR 


HAFFENREFFER  &  CO.,  INC.,  BOSTON 
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rose,  not  the  shape  of  it;  and  who  can  say  positively 
win  one  rose  smells  more  divinely  than  others  of 
the  same  species  in  the  same  bed  ? 

The  old  story  of  Mallarme  and  the  painter  Degas 
is  worth  recalling  in  this  connection.  Degas,  it 
appears,  fancied  himself  as  a  poet  as  well  ;  and  one 
day  he  complained  to  Mallarme  that  while  he  was 
chockfull  of  excellent  ideas  "the  poem  wouldn't 
come  out."  Mallarme's  reply  went  to  the  root  of 
the  matter:  "My  dear  fellow,  poetry  isn't  written 
with  ideas,  it's  written  with  words."  To  see  how- 
true  that  is  we  have  only  to  consider  the  resemblance 
and  the  difference  between  "We're  here  today  and 
gone  tomorrow"   and 

We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on ;  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 
The  "idea"  is  in  both  instances  the  same;  it  is  the 
"words"  that  make  the  difference.     In   Keats'  first 
draft  of  "A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever''  the 
line  had  run  "A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  constant  joy." 
The  poetic  difference  is  vital;  but  how  account  for 
that  vitality?     So  again  with  the  two  famous  lines 
in  Poe's  "to  Helen": 

To  the  glory  that  was  Greece 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 
In  an  earlier  edition  these  had  run: 
To  the  beauty  of  fair  Greece 
And  the  grandeur  of  old  Rome. 
The   "idea"   is  the   same;   the   difference   in   poetic 
quality  resides  somewhere  in  the  words.     But  where, 
precisely? 

In  trie  case  of  music  we  cannot,  of  course,  make 
this  distinction  between  idea  and  expression,  for  the 
two  are  inextricably  interfused  in  the  notes.  We 
have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that  the  notes  of  the 
"Joy"  theme  in  the  Ninth  Symphony  are  incom- 
parably better  than  any  other  theme  made  in  the 
same  rhythm  out  of  the  same  six  notes  would  have 
been ;  but  why  they  are  so  infallibly  right  we  simply 
cannot  say.  All  we  know  is  that  some  composers 
have  a  gift  for  doing  the  magical  thing  and  others 
haven't.  Some  Frenchman  or  other,  answering  de- 
tractors of  the  great  Napoleon,  ironically  conceded 
that  lots  of  other  generals  knew  as  much  about  the 
art  of  war  as  the  little  Corsican  did,  but,  he  said, 
Napoleon  had  the  knack  of  winning  battles.  So 
with  Mozart,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Schubert,  Johann 
Strauss,  Franz  Lehar,  and  the  unknown  geniuses 
who  produced  all  the  world's  best  folk  songs;  they 
just  had  the  knack  of  writing  immortal  tunes. 

Vuit   the 

Tanglewood  Music  Store 

(Located  to  the  right  of  the  Main  Gate) 

and  the  Hawthorne  Cottage 


Seventy-Fourth  Season    •    1954-1955 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 
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FRIDAY,  AUGUST  13 
"TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE" 
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Concerts  in 
BOSTON  (Symphony  Hall)  (Oct.  8-April  30) 
24  Friday  Afternoons 
24  Saturday  Evenings 

9  Tuesday  Evenings 

6  Sunday  Afternoons 

CAMBRIDGE  (Sanders  Theatre) 
6  Tuesday  Evenings 

PROVIDENCE  (Veterans  Auditorium) 
5  Tuesday  Evenings 

NEW  YORK  (Carnegie  Hall) 
5  Wednesday  Evenings 
5  Saturday  Afternoons 

BROOKLYN  (Academy  of  Music) 
5  Friday  Evenings 

WASHINGTON  (4),  NEW  HAVEN  (2),  HART- 
FORD, NEW  LONDON,  NORTHAMPTON, 
NEWARK,  PHILADELPHIA,  NEW  BRUNS- 
WICK, COLUMBUS,  DETROIT,  ANN  ARBOR, 
EAST  '  LANSING,     KALAMAZOO 


To  receive  later  announcements  leave  your  name  and 
address  at  the  ticket  office,  or  address  Ticket  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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DELIGHTFUL  PLACES  TO  STAY.  LUNCH,  OR  DINE 


Welcome  to   Blantyre 

Cocktail    Lounge Dancing    Nightly 

Sandwich  plates  75$  p  to  1  a.m. 

Luncheons  2.50 Six  Course  Dinners  2.85  -  4.95 

c     ..     1   r>   1  d  u  1     \ 5:30  to  9  Saturdays 

Festival   DeLuxe   Buffets   1  ' 

{ 12:30  to  8  Sundays 

Guest  Accommodations  —  American  Plan 

Route  20  -  Lenox  Next  to  Cranwell  School    Tel.  475 

Orchestra  —  Entertainment  Nightly 


WEST       COPAKE 

Vz  hour  from  the  Festival.  Limited 
to  50  couples.  Free  Golf.  Chil- 
dren's camp  program  8  A.M.  to  bed- 
time with  expert  counsellors,  chil- 
dren's  dining   room,   night   patrol. 

SPECIAL  FAMILY  RATES 

Pearl    Cheifeti,    Dir.;    Copake    46,    N.    Y. 


LUNCH         •         DINNER 

Cuisine  Par  Excellence 

COCKTAILS 
GUEST  ROOMS 


Center  of  Lenox,  Route  7-20 


elephone  8570 


GUjrtBimas  ®r*e  Jmt 

LENOX  RD.  ROUTE  7 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS.  Tel.  13 

COUNTRY  ATMOSPHERE 

Pleasant  Rooms  •  Delicious  Meals 

Olive  &  Ralph  Scott,  Prop. 


COTTONWOOD  INN 

Rt.  +4,  V/2  Miles  East  of  Parkway,  Millbrook,  New  York 

LUNCHEON    •    DINNER   •    COCKTAILS 

for  discriminating  people 

Telephone  519 

DANIELE'S  RESTAURANT 

When    in    Millbrook,   N.   Y.,   stop    in    the    Millbrook    Diner 

or  Daniele's  Restaurant.        ...        Air-Conditioned 

James  Daniele,  Proprietor 


EAST OVER 

In  Lenox  .  .   . 

a  distinguished  resort  with  the  full- 
est and  finest  recreational  facilities. 
Ideally  equipped  to  handle  conven- 
tions, seminars,  meetings,  and  ban- 
quets. For  detailed  information  write 
Box  474,  Lenox,  Mass. 

F-2    Restaurant    &    Coffee    Shop 

8  A.M.  —  10  P.M. 

UREAKFAST  —  LUNCH  —  DINNER 

or  a   REFRESHING   SNACK 

Visit  the  Mexican  Novelty  Barn  down  the  driveway 

Route   7  Sheffield,  Muss. 


You  will  enjoy  a  visit  to  the 

©U>  ©narh  (grill? 

at  the  CURTIS  HOTEL  in  Lenox  Village 

BREAKFAST     •     LUNCH     •     DINNER 

Your  favorite  cocktail  served  in 
the   garden   or   Cocktail   Lounge 

On  Route  7  and  20  Tel.  Lenox  16 


1929 


1954 


25th  ANNIVERSARY 

SHEFFIELD  INN 

Sheffield,  Massachusetts  on  Route  No.   7 

An  Inn  for  Discriminating  People 

Stuart  M.  Beard,  II,  Owner  &  Mgr.    Stuart  M.  Beard.  Ill 

WENDOVER  DAIRY  BAR 

Church  Street  -  -  -  Lenox 

BREAKFAST      •      LUNCHES      •      SUPPERS 

FOUNTAIN  SERVICE       •       AIR  CONDITIONED 

REFRESH^ 

TANGLEWOOD       CAFETERIA       BEFORE 

CONCERTS  AND  AT  INTERMISSION. 
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SERVICES 

C.  T.  BRIGHAM  COMPANY 

The  Original  Paper  Jobber  of  Western  Massachusetts 

Paper  Supplies  for 

Retail   Stores,  Restaurants  and  Institutions 

I'ittsfield  •  Tel.  2-5540 

CARR  HARDWARE  CO. 

Plumbing  Supplies,  Paints,  Electrical  and 
Household  Supplies,  Lighting  Fixtures 

413  ■  415   Norlh   Street,   Pillsfield 

Phone   2-1581 

/4.  —M.  /Johnsons  S^onS,  Jrnc. 

PLUMBING  CONTRACTORS 
Lenox,  Massachusetts  Phone  12\V 

Jilliam    ^J.    oLahart 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTOR 

SHOP Housatonic  Street,  Lenox 


HOME School   Street,   Lenox,   Phone   146 

oLenox    I lationat  d3anh 

GENERAL  HANKING  SERVICE 

TRAVELLERS  CHEQUES    •     SAFE  DEPOSIT  ROXES 


oLenox  j-^ackaae  S^tc 


Imported  Wines  and  Liquors 

CHURCH  STREET  •  LENOX,  MASS. 

Telephone  Lenox  57 


A  WORD  ON 


Traffic  Conditions 


The  large  number  of  cars  coming  to  the  Berkshire  Festival 
Concerts  taxes  the  highway  approaches  to  Tanglewood  and 
makes  for  traffic  congestion.  The  Massachusetts  State 
Police,  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  police  officials  of 
Lenox,  Stockbridge,  Lee  and  Pittsfield  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  concerts  are  cooperating  fully  to  improve  the 
traffic  situation.  Nevertheless  there  is  bound  to  be  some 
traffic  delay,  and  Festival  visitors  are  urged  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  it  in  advance.    You  can  help  in  several  ways. 

1.  FOLLOW  THE  TANGLEWOOD  SIGNS,  which  have 
been  placed  by  the  State  Police  and  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  to  show  the  least  congested  ap- 
proaches. 

2.  COME  EARLY.  The  grounds  will  open  at  noon  on 
Sunday  and  at  six  o'clock  for  evening  concerts.  The 
buffet  at  Tanglewood  will  serve  sandwiches,  soups, 
beverages  and  other  light  meals  before  concerts. 
Many  visitors  bring  picnic  meals  to  eat  on  the 
grounds. 

3.  STAY  LATE.  The  sudden  outpouring  of  cars  onto 
the  highways  at  the  close  of  the  concerts  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  traffic  delay.  You  are  invited  to  stay 
at  Tanglewood  as  long  as  convenient.  The  formal 
gardens  will  be  open  and  lighted  for  at  least  an  hour 
after  every  concert. 

4.  HAVE     PATIENCE. 


rOLD-DR?VErV- 


DOVEHPlAIN/NY- 


Luncheon  .  .  .  Cocktails  .  .  .  Dinner 

Overnight  Accommodations 

Tel.  Dover  Plains  2781  on  Rte.  22 
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zA  Qalendar  of  Events 

(Including  Berkshire  Festival  Concerts) 
TANGLEWOOD,  1954 

(This  schedule  is  subject  to  change.  Friends  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  should  confirm  dates  of  student  per- 
formances before  coming  to  Tanglewood.  Hours  indicated 
are  Daylight  Saving  Time.  Starred  events  (*)  are  open 
by  invitation  to  the  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
within  the  limits  of  the  seating  space  available.  The  opera 
productions  of  August  2**,  and  .?**,  will  require  special 
tickets.) 

FESTIVAL  REHEARSALS.  Admission  to  the 
six  Saturday  morning  rehearsals  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  10  A.M.,  $1  each,  pro- 
ceeds for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra's  Pension 
Fund.  

The   Berkshire  zJIfCusic  Qenter 

a  summer  school  maintained  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  provides  an  opportunity  for  music 
study  in  connection  with  the  Berkshire  Festival 
concerts  given  annually  at  Tanglewood.  Young 
musicians  of  high  skill  —  players,  conductors, 
singers,  many  on  the  threshold  of  distinguished 
careers,  come  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

A  school  of  performance,  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  presents  many  concerts,  listed  in  this  Cal- 
endar, by  its  students  at  Tanglewood.  The  school 
invites  to  its  concerts  members  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  subject  only  to  the 
limitations  of  seating  capacity.  A  voluntary  con- 
tribution constitutes  membership  in  the  Friends. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  and  addressed  to 
Friends  of  The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Tangle- 
wood, Lenox,  Massachusetts. 


August  2,  Monday,  and  3,  Tuesday  —  Theatre  at  8 :30 
**Dept.  IV  —  Opera 

August  4,  Wednesday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Music 

Kroll   String  Quartet 
August  5,  Thursday  —  Shed  at  8:30 

*Dept.  I  Orchestra 

August  6,  Friday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Orchestra 
Lukas  Foss,  conductor;  Seymour  Lipkin,  pianist 
August  7,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 
Boston  Symphony  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  3:00 
*Organ  Recital 
E.  Power  Biggs 

Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 

Eleanor  Steber,  Soprano 

August  8,  Sunday  —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10:00  a.m. 

*Df.pt.  I  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  2:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 

Zino  Francescatti,  violinist 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  8:30 
*Dept.  Ill  Composers'  Forum 
August  10,  Tuesday  —  Theatre  at  8 :30 
*departments  ii  and  iv  —  concert  of  chorus  and 
Opera 


August  11,  Wednesday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 
Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Music 
Zino  Francescatti  and  Artur  Balsam 

August  12,  Thursday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 
Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Orchestra 
Jean  Morel,  conductor 

August  13,  Friday 
Tanglewood  on  Parade 
(See  page  31) 

August  14,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 

Boston  Symphony  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  3.00 

*Dept.  I  Orchestra 

Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 
August  15,  Sunday  —  Theatre  at  10:00  a.m. 

*Dept.  I  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  2:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 


Full  programs  on  request  at  the  Friend's  office. 
(Note  change  in  the  program  of  August  14) 


PUBLIC  REHEARSALS 


♦  •»■ 


The  Saturday  morning  rehearsals  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  will  be  open  to  the  public  at  a  nominal 
charge,  the  receipts  to  benefit  the  Pension  Fund  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  musicians. 

ADMISSION  $1  EACH 

August  7,  14  at  10  A.M. 


PRE-CONCERT  SUPPERS 

For  the  accommodation  of  Festival 
visitors,  suppers  will  be  served  by  the 
parishioners  of  the  Church  on  the  Hill 
(on  Main  St.,  Lenox)  before  the  Satur- 
day night  concerts  on  August  7  and  14. 


1  ^   W    T'fT'tT    ^    ^    ^^^^" 


WHY  WORRY  .   .   . 

about  a   place  to   stay 
when  you  come  to  the  concerts? 

J* 

BUILD  YOUR  OWN  .  .   . 

on  the  shores  of  beautiful 
Stockbridge  Bowl,  just  below  Tanglewood 

For  information  on  choice  wooded  lots - 
from  $1,000 

Call  I.  Secunda  Pittsfield  2-3056 


Holders  of  Boxes  and  Reserved  Seats  are  invited  to  a  special 
performance  of  Opera  in  the  Formal  Garden  at  4  o'clock 


Friday,  August  13  .  .  .  events  from  6  to  11  p.  M. 


(Rain  or  Shine) 


For  the  Benefit  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 


Concert  in  the  Shed  at  8:15 

THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA 

Conducted  by  THOMAS  SCHIPPERS 

Symphony  in  C  Major Bizet 

Salome  (Final  Scene) Strauss 

The  part  of  Salome  to  be  sung  by 

BRENDA  LEWIS,  Soprano 

Popular  Star  of  Broadway,  formerly  of  the  Metropolitan  and  the  N.  Y.  City  Operas 

THE    BOSTON    POPS    ORCHESTRA 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor 
In  a  typical  Pops  Program  —  For  the  first  time  in  the  Shed 

March,  "The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever"    ....   Sousa 

Suite  from  "Gaite  Parisienne" Offenbach 

Bolero  Ravel 

TViana  (By  Request) Arranged  by  Hayman 

"Look  Sharp — Be  Sharp"  (By  Request)   Merrick-Bennett 


Lawn  Party  .  .  .  Picnic  Supper  .  .  .  Door  Prizes  .  .  .  Waltzing  on  the  Lawn 


Watch  for  further  announcements 


Box  Seats     $5   .  .   Front  Sections  (All  seats  reserved)  -  $1  and  $3   .  .    Unreserved  Section- $2.50 

All  who  purchase  tickets  will  be  invited  to  attend  the  activities  of  the  school  at  6  o'clock 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA   •  OPERA  SCENES   •  THE  CHORUS   •  CHAMBER  MUSIC 
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the  Tanglewood  Tradition  .  . . 

.  .  .  embodies  the  finest  in  musical  standards  and  achievements.  Year  after  year,  the 
Berkshire  Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  offer  the  world's  great  music 
to  audiences  of  international  character;  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  unmatched 
in  the  distinction  of  its  faculty  and  its  students.  There  can  he  no  compromise  with 
ideals  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  tradition  as  Tanglewood. 

The  choice  of  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  is  a  significant  measure 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  Baldwin  Piano 
Company  has  attained  new  standards  of  excellence 
in  the  art  of  Piano  making. 

For  an  important  gift,  or  for  your  own  use,  make 
Baldwin  your  choice  too. 


^al&toin 


Established  1862 


Baldwin,  Acrosonic  and  Hamilton  Pianos,  Baldwin  andOrga-sonic  Electronic  organs, 
used  exclusively  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  are 
sold  by  leading  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 
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This  "New  Orthophonies"  High  Fidelity  Album 
won't  he  released  until  September 

BUT  YOU   MAY  OWN   IT  NOW! 


Berlioz 

THE    DAMNATION 

OF    FAUST 

You  may  enjoy  treasured  "encores"  of  this  masterful 
interpretation  without  waiting!  A  limited 
number  of  advance  copies  of  this  new  album  are 
available — to  Festival  patrons  only  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Shop  on  the  Festival  grounds. 


t^-VrioNo,,,,,,. 
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INVITE  MR.  MUNCH 

AND  MR.  MONTEUX   INTO  YOUR  HOMES! 


Hear  them  conduct  these 
other  Berlioz  Cycle  highlights 
as  often  as  you  choose  , . . 


*Romeo  and  Juliet 

Complete.  Boston  Symp.  Orch. 
conducted  by  Charles  Munch. 


tSymphonie  Fantastique 

San   Francisco  Orchestra  con- 
ducted by  Pierre  Monteux. 


Hear  the  RCA  Victor  Collector's  re-issue  of  "Harold  in  Italy" 
Primrose,  Viola;  Boston  Symp.  Orch.,  Koussevitsky,  cond. 


Other  Munch  Recordings 

*  Richard  Strauss:  Don  Quixote 
with  Piatigorsky,  Cellist;  Bur- 
gin,  Violinist;  de  Pasquale, 
Violist. 

*  Brahms:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
with  Artnr  Rubinstein,  Pianist 

t  Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4 
Haydn:  "London"  Symphony 

t  Munch  conducts  French  Music 

t  Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2 

t  Schumann:    "Spring"    Symph. 

Tchaikovsky:  Violin  Concerto 

in  D  Nathan  Milstein,  Violinist 


Other  Monteux  Recordings 
*Chausson:  Poem  of  Love  and 
the  Sea  with  Gladys  Swarthout, 
Mezzo  Soprano 

*  Mozart:  Concerto  No.  12,  in  A, 
K.  414.  Concerto  No.  18,  in  B- 
Flat,  K.  456,  with  Lili  Kraus, 
Pianist 

*  Liszt:  Les  Preludes 
Scriabin:  Poeme  d'Extase 

t  Stravinsky:  The  Rite  of  Spring 
Rimsky-Korsakoff: 
Scheherazade,  Op.  35 

tFranck:  Symphony  in  D  Minor 


*  A  "New  Orthophonic"  High  Fidelity  Recording    j  A  High  Fidelity  Recording 


rca  Victor 

FIRST      IN      RECORDED       MUSIC 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

"Berkshire  Festival  Season  igj  4 

TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

6  Concerts  of  Chamber  Music  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall 

6  Concerts  by  Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall 
12  Concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Music  Shed 

SIXTH  WEEK 

Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,   I954,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 
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Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  President         Jacob  J.  Kaplan,  Vice-President  Richard  C.  Paine,  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  Theodore  P.  Ferris        N.  Penrose  Hallowell  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe       Palfrey  Perkins 

John  Nicholas  Brown        Alvan  T.  Fuller  Francis  W.  Hatch  Michael  T.  Kelleher         Lewis  Perry 

Edward  A.  Taft  Raymond  S.  Wilkins  Oliver  Wolcott 


Tanglewood  Advisory  Committee 


William  P.  Aldrich  Lenges  Bull 

Ralph  Henry  Barnes  Stephen  W.  Cooney 

Alan  J.  Blau  Henry  W.  Dwight 

Robert  K.  Wheeler 


George  W.  Edman  George  E.  Mole 

F.  Anthony  Hanlon  Whitney  S.  Stoddard 

Lawrence  K.  Miller  Jesse  L.  Thomason 

H.  George  Wilde 


George  E.  Judd,  Manager- 
Assistant  Managers:  T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  N.  S.  Shirk 
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ENJOY 
MUSIC... 


IN  COMFORT 


Imagine  yourself  entering  a  cool, 
tastefully  decorated  studio  on  a  hot 
summer  day  .  .  .  relaxing  in  a  comfortable 
easychair  and   listening  to  fine  music 
via  quality   high   fidelity   instruments 
.  .  .  pure  fantasy  you  say   .   .   .  but, 

MM 

at    |E^^^*J  Fantasy  Becomes  Reality! 

Nowhere  will  you  find   a  demonstration 
locale  to  compare  with  ASCO's 
much-discussed  sound  studios.  Here 
the  world  of  High  Fidelity  is  opened  to 
your  eyes  and  ears  .  .  .  and  you  will  enjoy 
recorded  music  as  you  never  have  before. 
You're  always  welcome  at  ASCO  .  .  .  even 
if  just  to  browse  around  and  talk  to  any 
of  the    professional  ASCO  sound  men, 
specialists  in  the  field  of  High  Fidelity. 

Make  sure  you  hear  and  see  the  ASCO 
Miniature-compactly  designed  to  make 
your  summer  listening  —wherever  it 
may  be-High  Fidelity  listening. 

If  you  would  like  complete 
information  on  the  ASCO  Miniature 
line,  write  to  ASCO.  Dept.  C. 


A  Farewell 


r 1 1he  final  Festival  concert  will  be  the  last 

-*■    by   this   orchestra   under  the  management 

of  George  E.  Judd,  who  is  retiring  to  a  more 

peaceful  life  and  entrusting  his  responsibilities 

to  Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

From  the  many  comments  in  print  on 
Mr.  Judd 's  thirty-six  years  at  this  post  para- 
graphs from  an  article  in  the  "Hartford  Times", 
by  its  Executive  Editor,  Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  are 
here  chosen.  They  appeared  under  the  heading, 
"Special  Artistry  George  Judd's:  It  Takes 
More  Than  Music  To  Make  a  Symphony." 

"The  man  up  front  in  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  Charles  Munch.  Before  him  it  was 
Serge  Koussevitzky  and  Monteux,  Muck,  Paur, 
Gericke  —  back  to  George  Henschel  who  was  the 
first  conductor  in  1881.  These  are  the  men  who 
have  created  the  musical  values. 

"But  there  are  more  than  musical  values  in  so 
complex  an  organization  as  a  symphony  orchestra. 
In  fact  the  artistic  values  have  their  roots  in  a 
subsoil  of  business  acumen,  diplomacy  and  a 
virtuosity  in  dealing  with  human  nature,  all  three 
of  which  seem  to  be  congenitally  lacking  in  people 
who  fancy  themselves  musicians  and  those  who 
are  actually  the  anointed.  .  .  . 

"Finding  out  what  the  manager  of  such  an 
orchestra  as  the  Boston  Symphony  does  is  neces- 
sarily something  of  an  enigma  because  his  most 
important  functions  are  those  which  must  seem 
not  to  have  required  doing  at  all. 

"Does  a  conductor  expect  the  impossible?  If 
he  is  to  get  it,  those  people  who  alone  can  produce 
the  money  and  other  impossibilities  must  not 
know  when  the  artist  is  unreasonable  to  the  point 
of  childishness.  Unreasonableness  must  seem  to 
be  enterprise;  and  childishness  to  be  vision.  Only 
a  diplomatist  of  rare  gifts  can  sell  the  one  for  the 
other  and  when  sold  it  is  the  man  up  front  who  is 
the  artistic  law  and  the  prophet  of  an  ideal. 

"Though  he  would  be  the  first  to  deny  it, 
Tanglewood  and  all  that  it  implies  is  as  much  a 
monument  to  the  sagacity  and  quiet  skill  of  George 
Judd  as  it  is  to  the  dream  of  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
Dreams  are  not  realized;  they  must  be  built  out 
of  physical  stuff.  .  .  . 

"Characteristic  was  his  response  once  to  a  lead- 
ing question:  Was  there  in  the  country  any 
orchestra  manager  who  held  so  long  a  tenure  as 
his?    (One  knew  very  well  that  there  wasn't.) 

"He  answered  quietly: 

"  'There  is  no  other  manager  in  the  country  to 
whom  the  orchestra  means  so  much  as  the  Boston 
Symphony  does  to  me.'  " 


Twenty-First  Program 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  11,  at  8:30 

ZINO   FRANCESCATTI,  Violin 

Artur  Balsam,  Piano 

Brahms Violin  Sonata  in  A  major,  Op.  ioo 

I.     Allegro  amabile 
II.     Andante  tranquillo 
III.     Allegretto  grazioso  (quasi  andante) 

Bach Suite  in  C  major  (unaccompanied) 

Adagio  —  Fuga  —  Largo  —  Allegro  assai 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Violin  Sonata  in  D  minor,  Op.  108 

I.     Allegro 
II.     Adagio 

III.  Un  poco  presto  e  con  sentimento 

IV.  Presto  agitato 

Mr.  Balsam  uses  the  Baldwin  Piano 


BALDWIN      PIANO 
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NEXT  YEAR'S  FESTIVAL 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  Berkshire  Fes- 
tival of  1955  may  receive  early  information  on  dates 
and  programs.  Mail  your  name  and  address  to 
Festival  Subscription  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 
15,   Massachusetts. 

LAST  PUBLIC  REHEARSAL 

Saturday,  August  14,  at  10:00  A.M.  the  final 
rehearsal  for  the  Berkshire  Festival  will  take  place 
in  the  Shed.  The  public  will  be  admitted  to  this 
rehearsal  at  a  nominal  fee  of  one  dollar,  the  receipts 
to  benefit  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

THE  NEW  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Berk- 
shire Evening  Eagle  on  July  28 : 

"At  intermission  at  Thursday's  concert  by  the 
symphony  orchestra  of  students  of  Department  I 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  attended  by  2,900 
persons,  composer  Aaron  Copland  extended  'grate- 
ful thanks'  to  residents  of  Berkshire  County  who 
have  raised  more  than  $5,000  to  establish  a  scholar- 
ship for  a  student  conductor  in  memory  of  Dr.  Serge 
Koussevitzky  who  founded  the  school.     The  scholar- 


ship value  now  is  $250,  which  Mr.  Copland  hopes 
may  be  raised  to  $400.  Mr.  Copland  invited  those 
enjoying  the  work  of  student  conductors  at  the 
popular  student  symphony  programs  to  contribute 
to  the  Koussevitzky  Memorial  Trust.  The  1954 
award  will  be  announced  at  the  season's  final  stu- 
dent symphony  concert,  Saturday  afternoon,  August 
14  in  the  Music  Shed." 

If  you  would  like  to  have  a  part  in  this,  please 
send  your  contribution  to  Paul  K.  Fodder,  Trust 
Officer,  Agricultural  National  Bank,  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. 


NBC  BROADCASTS 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  heard 
throughout  the  nation  beginning  next  October  when 
the  first  part  of  each  Saturday  evening  concert  will 
be  broadcast  from  Symphony  Hall  over  the  NBC 

network. 


BROADCASTS  OF  FESTIVAL  PROGRAMS 

WGBH,  the  FM  educational  station  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Boston,  of  which  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  a  member,  will  make  tapes  of  the 
concerts  of  the  Festival  for  broadcast  weekly  until 
the  winter  season  begins.  Tapes  will  also  be  made 
of  concerts,  lectures  and  forums  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  and  these  will  be  broadcast  during 
the  fall  and  winter  season. 


HIGH    FIDELITY  MAGAZINE   FEATURES   IN  JULY 


As  the  headlines  of  this  advertisement 
claim,  our  July  issue  features  a  very 
wonderful  article  on  the  emergence  of 
Berlioz  .  .  . 

There's  another  "emergence"  going 
on  around  you  right  now.  It's  some- 
thing unique  and  exciting,  and  you 
are  a  part  of  it. 

What's  happening  is  this  ...  in  these 
mid-century  years,  Americans  have 
really,    fully,    lor    the    first    time,    dis- 


THE    EMERGENCE 


covered  music.  Part  of  the  evidence  is 
now  about  you,  in  the  unprecedented 
crowds  who  have  turned  out  this  sum- 
mer for  Tanglewood  and  other  music 
festivals. 

But  the  story  is  continued,  year 
round,  in  the  American  home  because 
the  vast  advances  which  have  been 
made  during  recent  years  in  the  tech- 


nique and  art  of  recording  and  repro- 
ducing music  have  made  every  living 
room  a  potential  recital  hall. 

It  is  in  this  field  that  HIGH  FIDELITY 
Magazine  has  been  so  active  for  the 
past  three  years.  Our  purpose,  in  pub- 
lishing the  Magazine,  is  to  help  our 
readers  toward  greater  enjoyment  of 
music,  year  round.  To  that  end,  for 
instance,  our  July  issue  includes  the 
Berlioz  article;  the  usual  32  pages  of 


OF  HECTOR  BERLIOZ 


authoritative  record  reviews;  the  reg- 
ular tested-in-the-home  reports  on  the 
newest  high  fidelity  equipment  .  .  . 
and,  also  as  usual,  a  lot  more. 

Single  copies  of  HIGH  FIDELITY  are 
available  at  the  Tanglewood  Book- 
store at  50c  each.  Subscriptions  are  $6 
a  year,  $10  for  two,  $13.50  for  three. 
Published    at  Great   Barrington,  Mass. 


AN   EVALUATION  OF   HIS  WORK  BY  JOHN   N.BURK 


Twenty-Second  ^Program 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  12,  at  8:30 


JEAN  MOREL,  Conductor 


Rossini 
Mozart 


Overture  to  "La  Scala  di  Seta" 


Symphony  No.  23  m  B  flat,  K.  319 


Ravel. 


Strauss 


I.  Allegro  assai 

II.  Andante  moderato 

III.  Menuetto 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  assai 

"Ma  Mere  l'Oye"  ("Mother  Goose")  5  Pieces  Enfantines 

Pavane  de  la  Belle  au  Bois  Dormant 
(Pavane  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty) 

Petit  Poucet  (Hop  o'  My  Thumb) 

Laideronnette,  Imperatrice  des  Pagodes 

(Laideronnette,  Empress  of  the  Pagodas) 

Les  Entretiens  de  la  Belle  et  de  la  Bete 
(Beauty  and  the  Beast  converse) 

x*\poth£ose:  Le  Jardin  feerique  (The  Fairy  Garden) 


INTERMISSION 

Suite  from  the  music  for  "Der  Burger  als  Edelmann" 

(Moliere's  "Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme"). 

Overture  to  Act  I  —  Jourdain  the  Bourgeois 

Minuet 

The  Fencing  Master 

Entrance  and  Dance  of  the  Tailors 

Courante 

Introduction  to  Act  II  (Intermezzo) 

Dorantes  and  Dorimene  —  The  Count  and  Countess 


The  Dinner  (Music  at  Table  and  Dance  of  the  Young 
Kitchen  Servants) 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
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STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 
William  Miles,  Director 

Francesca  Bruning  in 
"PYGMALION" 

Week  of 
July  5 

July  12 

"MY  THREE  ANGELS" 

July  19 

To  be  announced 

July  26  "MADAM,  WILL  YOU  WALK?" 

August  2 

ANNA  RUSSELL  in 
"TRAVELLERS'  JOY" 

August  9 

"THE  IRON  GATE"  a  new  play 
by  John  T.  Chapman 

August  16 

"CHARLEY'S  AUNT" 

Season  continues 
Sun.)  at  8:45  — 
and  Sat.  at  2:30 

For  reservations 

through  September  4th.    Nightly  (except 
$2.75,  $1.85,  $1.20,  tax  incl.    Mats.  Wed. 
—  $1.85  and  $1.20,  tax  incl. 

write  Box  Office  or  phone  Stockbridge  460. 

CRANE  MUSEUM 

Exhibits  showing  steps  in  making  all -rag 
papers  and  the  progress  of  paper -making 
from    Revolutionary   times   to    the    present. 


Open  2   to  5  p.m.  Monday  through   Friday, 

from  June  through  September.  Five  miles  east 

of  Pitlsfield  on  Route  No.  9. 

DALTON.      MASSACHUSETTS 


Program  Notes 

— ♦»» — 

"Twenty-second  Program 

Overture  to  "The  Silken  Ladder" 

(La  Scala  di  Seta) 

Gioacchino  Antonio  Rossini 

Born  in  Pesaro,  Italy,  February  29,  1792;  died  in  Passy, 
France,  November  13,  1868 

May  8,  1812  was  in  more  than  one  sense  an 
important  moment  in  European  history.  Napoleon, 
with  his  conglomerate  army,  was  moving  towards 
Russia.  Beethoven  in  Vienna  was  putting  the  last 
touches  on  his  Seventh  Symphony.  A  less  important 
event  was  the  performance  at  the  San  Moise 
Theater  in  Venice  of  a  new  opera,  La  scala  di  seta, 
a  farsa  in  one  act  by  Rossini.  Rossini,  aged  twenty, 
was  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  He  had  had 
his  first  opera  performance  two  years  before  in  the 
same  theater  {La  cambiale  di  matrimonio).  The 
new  opera  was  written  to  a  text  by  G.  Rossi  based 
on  the  French  libretto  by  Planard  for  L'Echelle  dc 
sole  by  Gaveaux  (1808).  The  piece  was  unfavor- 
ably criticized,  especially  on  account  of  its  resem- 
blance to  Cimarosa's  //  Matrimonio  segreto  with  its 
stock  situation  of  the  girl  who  foils  her  guardian's 
matrimonial  plans  for  her  by  carrying  on  a  secret 
affair  of  her  own.  After  a  short  run  the  opera  itself 
dropped  into  oblivion  while  the  bright  overture  sur- 
vived for  concert  uses. 

The  following  description  was  written  by  Eugene 
Goosens,  once  Conductor  of  the  Cincinnati  Or- 
chestra: 

"An  interesting  fact  about  this  little-known  over- 
ture is  that  it  contains  the  first  instance  of  the 
'crescendo  a  la  Rossini.'  It  has  also  been  likened  by 
some  wag  to  'a  brightly-colored  puppy  chasing  its 
tail!' 

"A  short  flashing  prelude  for  strings  leads  to  a 
slow  duet  for  flute  and  oboe,  after  which  the  violins 
announce  the  allegro  subject  of  the  overture  in  as 
effervescent  a  passage  as  Rossini  ever  wrote.  The 
oboe  echoes  it  at  breakneck  speed,  and  later  comes 
the  expressive  Rossinian  second  subject  in  flute  and 
clarinet  over  a  string  accompaniment.  This  is  the 
total  material  on  which  the  little  overture  is  built, 
and  thus  it  bubbles  its  way  to  an  explosive  conclu- 
sion. Later,  Rossini  did  this  sort  of  thing  again  and 
again  on  a  bigger  scale,  but  this  early  miniature  is 
definitely  a  gem  of  its  kind. 

"It  is  scored  for  a  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
a  bassoon,  two  horns  and  strings.  If  the  influence 
of  Pai^iello  and  others  is  visible  in  this  music,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  composer  was  only 
twenty  when  he  wrote  it,  and  that  in  the  following 
year  he  wrote  Tancredi.  Italians  today  —  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  later  —  still  whistle  tunes 
from  that  one." 
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Symphony  in  B  Flat,  K.  319 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna, 
December  5,  1791 

Mozart  composed  this  Symphony  in  Salzburg  in 
1779,  a  year  after  his  return  from  Mannheim  and 
Paris,  and  a  year  later  than  his  "Paris"  Symphony 
(K.  297).  Although  it  is  in  a  sense  simplicity  itself, 
using  only  oboes,  horns  and  bassoons  with  the  strings, 
it  could  be  considered  the  young  composer's  entre 
upon  his  matured  symphonic  style.  (The  Symphony 
in  C,  K.  338,  was  to  follow  in  the  next  year.)  These 
two  symphonies,  written  in  Salzburg,  anticipated 
Vienna  taste,  each  acquiring  its  minuet  at  a  later 
time,  and  for  the  purpose  of  Viennese  performance. 

St.  Foix  calls  the  B  flat  Symphony  "a  work  of 
Viennese  allure,  of  open  light-heartedness,  tender- 
ness not  without  a  touch  of  sensuality,  and  especially 
of  verve  untrammelled ;  it  is  not  far  removed  from 
Schubert!"  The  Mozartean  Frenchman  points  to 
the  "Viennese  laendler"  which  appears  as  the  trio 
of  the  minuet,  and  the  "tarantella  rhythm"  of  the 
finale  which  gathers  into  a  "veritable  furia."  He 
sums  it  up  as  springing  from  the  composer's  "joy  in 
a  fine  summer  day,  a  sort  of  pastoral  symphony 
where  the  dreaming  artist  is  complacent  not  only  in 
the  spectacle  and  the  contemplation  of  the  beauties 
of  the  universe,  but  in  his  happy  mood  as  it  is  trans- 
formed into  a  lively  current  of  rustic  dance  rhythm." 
Jahn  has  called  it  "a  genuine  product  of  Mozart's 
humor,  lively,  cheerful,  and  full  of  grace  and 
feeling." 

Alfred  Einstein  believed  that  "Beethoven  took 
Mozart's  finale  as  the  point  of  departure  for  the 
finale  of  his  Eighth  Symphony,"  and  this  writer 
found  "a  similar  relation  between  the  first  move- 
ments of  the  two  symphonies  as  well.  In  Mozart 
we  already  find,  if  not  the  exuberance,  at  least  the 
energy,  high  spirits,  passion  and  intense  seriousness 
of  Beethoven." 

A  "point  of  departure"  this  may  have  been  for 
Beethoven,  but  surely  nothing  closer  than  that.  The 
similarity  is  more  rhythmic  than  thematic,  more 
traceable  in  the  last  than  the  first  movements,  and 
would  hardly  occur  to  a  casual  listener:  the  theory 
that  Beethoven  may  have  picked  up  an  idea  here  was 
Einstein's  privilege,  to  be  taken  or  left. 


PRE-CONCERT  SUPPER 

For  the  accommodation  of  Festival  visitors,  supper 
will  be  served  by  the  parishioners  of  the  Church  on 
the  Hill  before  the  last  Saturday  night  concert  on 
August  14. 


oLenox, 


Elm  Court 


aiiac, 


hudetti 


Cordially  Invites 

You  and  Your  Friends 

To  Visit  the  Main  House  for 

LUNCHEON,  COCKTAILS 
and  DINNER 

The  Formal  Gardens  and  Greenhouses 
are  open  for  your  pleasure 


^^<^^ 


Lenox  670 


FOR  HAPPY  TRAVELING 


THE  RIGHT  KEY 


NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 


TRAVELERS  CHECKS 


•  Spendable  everywhere— just  like  cash 

•  Safe— prompt  refund  if  lost  or  stolen 

•  Good  until  used 

•  Cost  only  75^  per  $100 

•  Buy  them  at  your  bank 


CB 


TRAVELERS     CHECKS 


BACKED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 
3foit  in  "fjMd  "M&  SoanAivuj. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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First  Festival  in  America 
Avaloch  presents: 

new  yoRk 

pRo-musiCA 

antiqua 

Medieval,  Renaissance  and 
Baroque  Music 


August  18  8:30  P.M. 

Italian  and  English  Music  of  the  Renaissance 
and  Baroque 

August  21  8:30  P.M. 

Court  and  Chapel  Music  of  Henry  V-Henry  VIII 

August  22  1:30  P.M. 

Music  of  the  Spanish  Renaissance 

August  25  8:30  P.M. 

English  Medieval  and  Elizabethan  Carols 

August  28  8:30P.M. 

Music  of  the  German  Renaissance  and  Baroque 

August  29  1:30  P.M. 

Vocal  and  Instrumental  Works  of 
Salamone  Rossi.  Hcbreo  (Mantua  1587-1628) 

at  Lenox  Town  Hall 

Tickets:  Subscription  (6  concerts)  $12.00 

Single  admission,  $2.40 
Information:  New  York  Pro  Musica  Antiqua, 

Dept.  T,  Lenox,  Mass.  —  Phone  41 


"Ma  Mere  L'Oye,"  5  Pieces 

Enfantines 

("Mother  Goose''  Five  Children's  Pieces) 
Maurice  Ravel 

Born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in 
Paris,  December  28,  1937 

First  composed  as  a  suite  for  piano  duet  in  1908,  Ma 
Mere  I'Oye  was  orchestrated  by  Ravel  as  a  ballet  and  so 
performed.  The  orchestral  suite  was  drawn  from  this 
ballet. 

The  French  conception  of  "Mother  Goose,"  as 
this  Suite  attests,  has  nothing  in  common  with 
Anglo-Saxon  associations  with  childhood  jingles. 
Ravel's  direct  and  acknowledged  source  is  Charles 
Perrault,  who  published  his  Contes  de  Ma  Mere 
I'Oye  in  1697  under  the  name  of  his  infant  son, 
Perrault  d'Armandcourt.  These  tales  of  "My 
Mother  the  Goose"  are  eighteen  in  number,  most  of 
them  of  still  earlier  origin,  found  in  many  lands, 
and  otherwise  familiar  as  "Cinderella,"  "Red  Riding 
Hood,"  "Puss-in-Boots,"  etc. 

The  English  (or  American)  Mother  Goose,  asso- 
ciated not  with  prose  fairy  tales  but  with  rhymes 
only,  has  been  identified  by  various  dictionaries  and 
other  authorities  as  Elizabeth  Goose  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Goose  (nee  Foster)  was 
born  in  1665,  and  at  27  married  Isaac  Goose  (Ver- 
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goose  or  Vertigoose).  Since  she  married  into  a 
family  of  ten  children  and  subsequently  added  six 
of  her  own,  it  can  be  imagined  that  traditional 
jingles  were  constantly  heard  as  children  and  grand- 
children were  dandled,  pacified,  or  taught  their 
alphabet  in  rhyme  in  the  Goose  household.  Mrs. 
Goose's  daughter  Elizabeth  married  Thomas  Fleet, 
who  had  a  printing  house  on  Pudding  Lane,  and,  it 
is  claimed,  published  a  collection  in  1719  entitled 
"Songs  for  the  Nursery,  or  Mother  Goose's  Melo- 
dies for  Children."  If  this  is  true,  the  name  of 
Mother  Goose  as  attached  to  the  traditional  jingles 
is  of  American  origin.  (Pudding  Lane  is  to  be 
found  in  the  records  of  colonial  Boston  where,  in 
1766,  it  was  broadened  and  renamed  Devonshire 
Street.)  The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  Nursery 
Rhymes,  edited  by  Iona  and  Peter  Opie  (Oxford 
University  Press,  London,  1951),  challenges  this 
claim  on  the  grounds  that  no  copy  of  the  book  is  to 
be  found.  "The  earliest  notice  of  an  English  edi- 
tion," according  to  this  dictionary,  "despite  a  much 
credited  claim  to  the  contrary,  is  of  that  issued  by 
J.  Pote  of  Charing  Cross,  31  March,  1729,  'trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Samber,'  It  is  very  probable  that  this 
is  the  earliest  known  use  in  the  English  language  of 
the  term  'Mother  Goose.'  '  From  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  "Mother  Goose"  collec- 
tions have  appeared  in  great  numbers,  repeating  with 
many  variants  game  and  counting-out  songs,  lulla- 
bies, ballads  and  various  bits  of  doggerel,  mostly  of 
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English  origin,  some  of  which  can  be  traced  as  far 
back  as  Elizabethan  days. 

Ravel  first  wrote  these  little  pieces  in  1908,  as  a 
suite  fo'r  piano  duet,  for  his  small  friends  Mimi  and 
Jean  Godebski,  to  whom  they  were  duly  dedicated 
on  publication  in  1910.  They  were  publicly  per- 
formed on  April  20  of  that  year  at  a  concert  of  the 
Societe  Musicale  Independante,  at  the  Salle  Gaveau, 
Paris.  The  pianists  were  Christine  Verger,  aged 
six,  and  Germaine  Durany,  aged  ten  —  one  may 
assume,  in  proper  pigtails  and  pinafores. 

The  Prelude  and  a  Danse  du  Rouet,  published 
separately  and  not  here  included,  are  music  of 
silken  texture  with  repeated  figures  anticipating  the 
movements  to  follow  in  a  variety  of  delicate  coloring 
over  a  shimmering  ground  of  divided  strings,  often 
muted  and  tremolo.  The  music  is  continuous  and 
leads  directly  into  the  Pavane  of  the  Suite  proper. 
The  final  movement  of  the  Suite,  Le  Jardin  Feer- 
ique ,  became  in  the  ballet  a  Postlude  - —  "Apothe- 
osis." In  the  dance  production,  there  was  also  con- 
necting music  to  make  the  movements  continuous. 

The  following  description  of  the  Suite  was 
written  by  Philip  Hale: 

Pavane  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  Lent,  A  minor, 
4-4.  This  movement  is  only  twenty  measures  long. 
It  is  based  on  the  opening  phrase  for  flute,  horns, 
and  violas. 

"Hop  o'  my  Thumb."  Ravel  has  quoted  in  the 
score  this  passage  from  Perrault's  tale:  "He  believed 
that  he  would  easily  find  his  path  by  the  means  of 
his  bread  crumbs  which  he  had  scattered  wherever 
he  had  passed  ;  but  he  was  very  much  surprised  when 
he  could  not  find  a  single  crumb ;  the  birds  had  come 
and  eaten  everything  up." 

' 'Laideronnette ,  Empress  of  the  Pagodas."  The 
French  give  the  name  " pagode"  to  a  little  grotesque 
figure  with  a  movable  head,  and  thus  extend  the 
meaning,  which  was  also  found  in  English  for 
pagoda,  "an  idol  or  image."  This  latter  use  of  the 
word  is  now  obsolete  in  the  English  language.  A 
" laideron"  is  an  ugly  young  girl  or  young  woman. 
There  is  this  quotation  from  "Serpentin  Vert"  by 
the  Countess  Marie  Catherine  d'Aulnoy  (about 
1655-1705)  who  wrote  romances  and  also  fairy  tales 
in  imitation  of  Perrault.  "She  undressed  herself 
and  went  into  the  bath.  The  pagodes  and  pagodines 
began  to  sing  and  play  on  instruments ;  some  had  the 
oboes  made  of  walnut  shells ;  some  had  violas  made 
of  almond  shells;  for  they  were  obliged  to  propor- 
tion the  instruments  to  their  figure."  Laideronnette 
in  the  story,  the  daughter  of  a  king  and  queen,  was 
cursed  in  her  cradle  by  Magotine,  a  wicked  fairy, 
with  the  curse  of  the  most  horrible  ugliness.  When 
the  princess  grew  up,  she  asked  that  she  might  dwell 
far  away  in  a  castle  where  no  one  could  see  her.  In 
the  forest  near  by  she  met  a  huge  green  serpent,  who 
told  her  that  he  was  once  handsomer  than  she  was. 
Laideronnette  had  many  adventures.  In  a  little 
boat,  guarded  by  the  serpent,  she  went  out  to  sea, 
and  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  a  land  inhabited 
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by  pagodes,  a  little  folk  whose  bodies  were  formed 
from  porcelain,  crystal,  diamonds,  emeralds,  etc. 
The  ruler  was  an  unseen  monarch,  —  the  green 
snake  who  also  had  been  enchanted  by  Magotine. 
Finally,  he  was  changed  into  human  shape,  and  he 
married  Laideronnette,  whose  beauty  was  restored. 

"The  Conversations  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast." 
Quotations  from  Mine.  Leprince  de  Beaumont  are 
given : 

"When  I  think  how  good-hearted  you  are,  you  do  not 
seem  to  me  so  ugly." 

"Yes,  I  have,  indeed,  a  kind  heart;  but  I  am  a  monster." 

"There  are  many  men  more  monstrous  than  you." 

"If  I  had  wit,  I  would  invent  a  fine  compliment  to  thank 
you,  but  I  am  only  a  beast." 

"Beautv,  will  vou  be  mv  wife?" 

"No,  Beast!" 

"I  die  content  since  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
again." 

"No,  my  dear  Beast,  you  shall  not  die;  you  shall  live  to 
be  my  husband!" 

The  Beast  had  disappeared,  and  she  saw  at  her 
feet  only  a  prince  more  beautiful  than  Love,  who 
thanked  her  for  having  broken  his  enchantment. 

Mouvement  de  False  tres  modere,  F  major,  3-4. 
This  movement  is  based  chiefly  on  a  melody  for  the 
clarinet,  which  begins  in  the  second  measure.  There 
is  a  middle  section  with  a  subject  suggesting  the 
Beast  and  given  to  the  double  bassoon.  The  two 
subjects  are  combined.  At  the  end,  a  solo  violin 
plays  the  theme  of  the  middle  section. 

"The  Fairy  Garden,"  Lent  et  grave,  C  major, 
3-4.  The  movement  is  based  on  the  opening  theme 
for  strings. 


Suite  from  the  Music  for  Moliere's 
"Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme" 

("Der  Burger  als  Edehnann" ) 
Richard  Strauss 

Born  in  Munich,  June  11,  1864;   died  in  Garmisch, 
September  8,   1949 

This  instrumental  suite,  like  the  rococo  opera  Ariadne 
auf  h'axns,  is  one  of  the  ultimate  products,  delightful  and 
self-sufficient,  of  the  unwieldy  combination  of  opera  and 
play  with  music  which  Richard  Strauss  and  Hugo  von 
Hoimannsthal  jointly  evolved  about  Moliere's  play  Le 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  and  first  produced  in  Stuttgart  at 
the  "Little  Theatre"  on  October  25,   1912. 

Strauss  had  received  enthusiastically  von  Hof- 
mannsthal's  plans  of  a  performance  of  Moliere's 
play  with  music,  in  which  there  would  be  introduced 
an  actual  one  act  opera  as  the  entertainment  called 
for  in  the  story.  The  incidental  music  which  Strauss 
composed  for  the  play  became  the  substance  of  the 
suite  here  performed.  The  music  cultivated  the 
style  of  Lully  and  even  borrowed  from  the  music 
which  that  composer  had  written  for  the  original 
performance  of  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  at  Ver- 
sailles before  Louis  XIV  on  October  14,  1670  when 
Lully  acted  the  part  of  Mufti. 

The   mounting  at  Stuttgart   of   this  combination 


of  play  and  opera,  in  which  the  20th  century  did 
obeisance  to  the  17th,  was  worked  out  with  great 
care  and  expense.  The  genius  of  Max  Reinhardt 
was  called  upon. 

There  were  three  performances  at  Stuttgart  after 
which  the  "opera-play"  passed  to  other  German 
cities  with  varying  success.  The  public  had  been 
intensely  curious  about  this  venture  of  the  colossal 
Strauss  into  a  miniature  form.  The  piece  was  well 
received  and  the  wit  and  charm  of  the  music  were 
pretty  generally  admitted.  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm 
Tree,  who  later  produced  the  work  jointly  with  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham  and  took  the  part  of  Jourdain, 
called  it  "a  delicious  outrage  upon  Moliere."  For 
all  its  novelty,  this  production  requiring  four  hours 
could  not  hold  its  own,  while  Der  Rosenkavalier 
continued  merrily  on  in  the  popular  favor.  The 
latest  essay  of  Strauss  and  Hofmannsthal  showed 
signs  of  expiring.  Both  men  realized  that  they  had 
tried  to  combine  more  than  one  evening  would  hold 
and  accordingly  in  1913  they  revised  their  score, 
making  the  opera  and  the  play  producible  as  sepa- 
rate entities.  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  has  enjoyed  an 
independent  life  of  its  own  on  the  smaller  operatic 
stages  here  and  abroad  while  the  suite  has  found  its 
way  into  concert  performance. 

The  instrumental  suite  had  its  first  American 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
February  11,  1921  when  Pierre  Monteux  was  Con- 
ductor.     It  was  in   making  a   revision  for  concert 
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use  that  Strauss  adapted  themes  from  Lully.  The 
suite  which  utilizes  practically  all  of  the  original 
incidental  music  is  as  follows: 

I  Overture  to  Act  I  —  Jourdain  the  Bourgeois. 
("We  see  the  'hero'  of  Le  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme  strutting  along  —  awkward,  self-com- 
placent, coarsely  jovial  yet  inwardly  uncertain 
[note  the  abrupt  modulations].  The  overture 
ends  with  the  charming  little  song  which  'the 
composer'  improvises  in  the  prologue  of  Ariadne 
auf  Naxos"  —  Richard  Specht.) 

II  Minuet  (Flutes  and  Strings).  From  Act  I 
(No.  6). 

III  The  Fencing  Master  "illustrates  the  brag- 
ging instructor,  and  the  clumsy  attacks,  thrusts, 
and  guards  of  his  pupil." 

IV  Entrance  and  Dance  of  the  Tailors.  The 
Dance  suggests  a  polonaise. 

V  The  Minuet  of  Lully,  like  "The  Entrance  of 
Cleonte,"  is  an  adroit  orchestration  of  a  number 
from  Lully's  incidental  music  to  the  same  play. 
(Omitted  in  this  performance.) 

VI  Courante.     Ziemlich  lebhaft. 

VII  Entrance  of  Cleonte.  (Omitted  in  this 
performance.) 

VIII  Introduction  to  Act  II  (Intermezzo). 
Dorantes  and  Dorimene.  Andante  galante  e 
grazioso.  Specht  calls  this  number  "a  Rococo 
portrait." 

IX  The  Dinner  (Table  Music,  and  Dance  of 
the  Kitchen  Boys).  The  affair  opens  pompously, 
alia  marcia,  with  an  allusion  to  the  short  aria  of 
the  fencing  master  in  the  "Ariadne"  prologue. 
Quotations  from  the  "Rhinegold"  motives  accom- 
pany the  service  of  the  Rhine  salmon.  Harp 
glissandi  and  a  sentimental  allegretto  introduce 
the  first  course.  A  little  andante  episode  is  said 
to  suggest  the  conversations  at  table.  There  are 
florid  passages  with  trills  as  the  "roasted  thrushes" 
are  brought  on.  To  conclude  —  a  rapid  Tanz 
des  Kiichenjungen. 

The  suite  is  scored  as  follows :  the  string  sections, 
in  which  each  player  has  an  individual  part,  consist 
of  six  violins,  four  violas,  four  violoncellos,  and  two 
double-basses;  harp,  two  flutes  (interchangeable 
with  two  piccolos),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable 
with  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons 
(one  interchangeable  with  double-bassoon),  two 
horns,  trombone,  trumpet,  pianoforte,  kettledrums, 
campanella,  •  side  drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine, 
cymbals  and  triangle. 
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II.  Forlane 

III.  Menuet 

IV.  Rigaudon 

Piston Symphony  No.  4 

I.     Piacevole 

II.  Ballando 

III.  Contemplativo 

IV.  Energico 

INTERMISSION 

Saint-Saens Symphony  No.  3,  in  C  minor,  Op.  78 

Adagio;  Allegro  moderato;  Poco  adagio 
Allegro  moderato;  Presto;  Maestoso;  Allegro 
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zAbout  the 
^Berkshire  Hills 

AT  every  season  of  the  year 
in  the  beautiful  Berkshires, 
you  will  find  a  wide  variety  of 
things  to  do,  places  to  go,  sights 
to  see.  In  the  Fall,  Berkshire 
foliage  attracts  thousands  of 
people  who  come  to  enjoy  the 
unsurpassed  spectacle  of  Na- 
ture's brilliant  and  breath-taking 
array  of  colors. 

Traditional  Berkshire  Hills 
hospitality  is  quickly  evident 
when  you  stop  at  one  of  our 
many  fine  hotels,  inns,  motels  or 
guest  houses.  You'll  always 
enjoy  the  touch  of  friendly 
cordiality  1 

And  for  year  'round  good  liv- 
ing, a  place  to  build,  work  or 
play,  hundreds  of  good  folks 
who  were  formerly  seasonal  vis- 
itors have  chosen  the  Berkshire 
Hills  as  a  permanent  residence. 

For  further  details  about  the 
region,  our  list  of  real  estate 
agents,  and  information  on 
places  to  stay  write: 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS 
CONFERENCE 

County  Courthouse 
Pittsfield  30,  Mass. 
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Twenty-third  Program 


Tragic  Overture,  Op.  81 
Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna, 
April  3,  1897 

The    Tragische   Owvertiire,   like    the   Academische   Fest 
Ouverture,  was  composed  at  Ischl  in  the  summer  of  1880. 

"One  weeps,  the  other  laughs,"  Brahms  said  of 
his  pair  of  overtures,  the  "Tragic"  and  the  "Aca- 
demic Festival."  Eric  Blom  adds,  "Why  not  'Jean 
(Johannes)  qui  pleure  et  Jean  qui  ritf  But  as 
the  bright  overture  does  not  precisely  laugh  but 
rather  exudes  a  sort  of  good-natured,  social  content- 
ment, a  Gemutlichkeit,  so  the  dark  one  is  anything 
but  tearful.  Critics  have  imagined  in  it  Hamlet,  or 
Aristotle,  or  Faust,  or  some  remote  figure  of  classical 
tragedy,  but  none  have  divined  personal  tragedy  in 
this  score.  Walter  Niemann  considers  this  overture 
less  genuinely  tragic  than  the  music  in  which  Brahms 
did  not  deliberately  assume  the  tragic  mask,  as  for 
example  the  first  movement  of  the  D  minor  piano 
concerto  or  certain  well-known  pages  from  the  four 
symphonies.  He  does  find  in  it  the  outward  tragic 
aspect  of  "harshness  and  asperity"  and  puts  it  in  the 
company  of  those  "  'character'  overtures  which  have 
a  genuine  right  to  be  called  tragic:  Handel's  Agrip- 
pina,  Beethoven's  Coriolan,  Cherubini's  Medea, 
Schumann's  Manfred,  Volkmann's  Richard  III 
overtures.  No  throbbing  vein  of  more  pleasing  or 
tender  emotions  runs  through  the  cold  classic  marble 
of  Brahms'  overture.  Even  the  second  theme,  in  F, 
remains  austere  and  palely  conventional,  and  its 
yearning  is,  as  it  were,  frozen  into  a  sort  of  rigidity. 
The  minor  predominates  throughout,  and  the  few 
major  themes  and  episodes  are  for  the  most  part, 
according  to  Brahms'  wont,  at  once  mingled  har- 
monically with  the  minor;  they  are,  moreover, 
purely  rhythmical  rather  than  melodic  in  quality; 
forcibly  insisting  upon  power  and  strength  rather 
than  confidently  and  unreservedly  conscious  of  them. 
The  really  tragic  quality,  the  fleeting  touches  of 
thrilling,  individual  emotion  in  this  overture,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  conflict  and  storm,  but  in  the 
crushing  loneliness  of  terrifying  and  unearthly 
silences,  in  what  have  been  called  'dead  places.' 
Thus,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  development 
section,  where  the  principal  theme  steals  downward 
pianissimo,  note  by  note,  amid  long-sustained,  bleak 
harmonies  on  the  wind  instruments,  and  in  its  final 
cadence  on  A,  E,  sighed  out  by  the  wind  after  the 
strings,  we  almost  think  we  can  see  the  phantom  of 
the  blood-stained  Edward  flitting  spectrally  through 
the  mist  on  the  moors  of  the  Scottish  highlands;  or 
again,  at  the  tempo  primo  at  the  close  of  the  de- 
velopment section,  where  all  is  silence  and  emptiness 
after  the  funeral  march  derived  from  the  principal 
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subject  has  died  away;  or  lastly,  at  the  close  of  the 
whole  work,  where  the  curtain  rapidly  falls  on  the 
gloomy  funeral  cortege  to  the  rhythm  of  the  funeral 
march." 

Suite  for  Orchestra,  "Le  Tombeau  de 
Couperin"  ("CourERiNS  Tomb") 

Maurice  Ravel 

Born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  on  March  7,  1875;  died 

in  Paris,   December  28,   1937 

The  suite  in  its  orchestral  form  was  first  performed  at 
a  Pasdeloup  concert  in  Paris  under  Rhene-Baton,  February 
28,  1920. 

Ravel,  according  to  Mr.  Edwin  Evans,  was  "fond 
of  looking  at  a  style  or  a  period,  as  it  were,  with 
his  head  on  one  side,  and  speculating  what  could  be 
done  with  it."  The  English  writer  considered  it 
particularly  fortunate  that  the  French  composer  was 
moved  thus  to  regard  his  countryman  of  another 
day,  Francois  Couperin,  in  that  Ravel  incarnated 
"the  very  spirit  of  the  precise  and  ordered  classicism 
of  the  eighteenth  century."  His  music  could  not 
be  contained  in  any  but  a  shapely  mold,  for  his  wit, 
brilliant  and  jeweled  and  delicately  barbed,  "re- 
minds one  of  the  days  when  such  things  were  said 
with  a  shake  of  a  lace  handkerchief  and  a  wave  of 
a  porcelain  snuffbox." 

The  composer  was  first  engaged  on  this  particular 
project,  conceived  as  a  piano  suite,  in  the  summer 
of  1914.  The  exigencies  of  war  interrupted  his 
thoughts  of  a  fragile  musical  past,  and  it  was  not 
until  1917  that  Ravel  resumed  and  completed  his 
piano  pieces.  There  were  six  movements  —  Pre- 
lude, Fugue,  Forlane,  Rigaudon,  Minuet,  and  Toc- 
cata. He  published  the  suite  in  1918,  in  memory 
of  his  friends  killed  in  the  war.  Later,  he  scored 
four  movements  (omitting  the  fugue  and  the  toc- 
cata) for  a  small  orchestra.  The  orchestral  score 
bears  no  dedication  other  than  that  implied  in  the 
title. 

The  "Prelude"  is  in  E  minor,  vij,  12-16;  the 
"Forlane"  (an  old  dance  said  to  derive  from  the 
gondoliers  of  Venice  as  the  "Forlana")  is  an  alle- 
gretto, 6-8;  the  "Menuet"  is  an  allegro  moderato, 
and  the  final  "Rigaudon,"  assez  vij,  2-4. 


Symphony  No.  4 

Walter  Piston 
Born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20>,  1894 

The  University  of  Minnesota,  founded  in  1851, 
celebrated  its  centennial  by  commissioning  a  sym- 
phony from  Walter  Piston,  which  was  performed 
at  the  closing  concert  in  the  spring  of  1951  by  the 
Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra  (an  organization 
sponsored  by  this  art-loving  University  and  a  little 
less  than  half  its  age). 

Donald  Ferguson,  the  program  annotator  of  the 
Minneapolis  Orchestra,  made  the  following  analysis 
of  the  Symphony: 

The  first  movement  departs  —  but  in  the  direction 
of  simplicity  —  from  the  conventional  first-move- 
ment form  in  that  it  has  the  general  outline,  A-B, 
A-B,  A  (Coda).  This  is  a  favorite  slow  movement 
form  with  Mozart,  and  since  the  movement  is 
marked  Piacevole  (pleasant),  and  is  without  haste 
and  without  unusual  rhythms,  it  fulfills  to  our  deep 
satisfaction  the  implications  of  that  marking.  The 
A-theme  enters  in  the  second  bar,  in  the  first  violins, 
against  simple  chords,  rhythmed  somewhat  against 
the  bar-lines,  in  violas  and  clarinets.  'Celli  and 
basses  pluck  the  few  foundation-notes.  The  melody 
begins  with  two  rising  fourths,  and  this  interval  is 
conspicuous  throughout;  but  it  is  not  forced  upon 
us,  and  both  the  line  and  its  gradual  enrichment,  as 
other  instruments  are  added,  give  an  impression  of 
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quiet  songfulness.  Imitation  is  conspicuous,  espe- 
cially when  the  warmth  subsides  and  horn  and  oboe 
sing  a  brief  epilogue.  Two  bars  of  chords,  quietly 
descending,  shift  the  tonic  from  G  to  A,  and  the 
flute,  in  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  minor  key, 
sings  a  long  strain  of  the  same  melody,  chiefly  accom- 
panied by  the  winds.  When  the  strings  enter,  the 
whole  fabric  is  dominated  by  a  little  figure  —  a 
motive  from  the  fourth  bar  of  the  tune  —  which 
mounts  a  high  climactic  hill,  and  then  subsides  to 
make  way  for  the  B-theme.  This  is  given  to  the 
clarinet.  Its  intervals  are  mostly  conjunct  scale- 
steps;  it  is  harmonized  chiefly  in  the  winds,  but  the 
lower  strings,  as  the  phrase  pauses,  interject  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  first  theme.  The  clarinet,  thereafter, 
has  a  variant  of  its  first  line.  The  'celli  contribute 
another  strain,  and  a  fourth  presently  appears  in  the 
bassoon.  (All  these  begin  on  "two-three"  in  the 
4-4  time,  sometimes  with  a  pause,  sometimes  con- 
tinuing the  line  unbroken.)  The  bassoon  phrase 
ends  the  A-section.    What  follows  is  indicated  above 
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as  repetition,  of  course  with  variation.  The  second 
A-section  begins  in  D,  the  dominant  of  G ;  the  whole 
fabric  is  thicker;  but  the  general  outline  will  be 
perceptible.     The  Coda  is  brief  and  very  quiet. 

The  second  movement  is  marked  Ballando 
(Dancing).  Its  form  is  that  of  the  Rondo  (A,  B, 
A,  C,  A,  B,  A).  The  beginning  is  on  four  stamp- 
ing beats  (in  triple  time)  but  the  continuation  is 
immediately  irregular  in  measure,  and  its  structure 
quite  indescribable.  Its  vigor  cannot  but  be  infec- 
tious. The  B-section,  although  written  in  6-8  time, 
is  waltz-like  and  quite  regular  in  rhythm,  with  a 
bravely  swooping  theme  in  the  lower  strings  fol- 
lowed by  some  livelier  antics  in  the  higher  ones. 
The  irregular  dance  returns.  Then,  in  2-4  time, 
comes  the  third  dance  which  Mr.  Piston  describes 
as  "reminiscent  of  country  fiddling."  The  rest  will 
be  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  letter-diagram  of  the 
form.  The  main  tonality  of  the  whole  movement 
is  A. 

The  third  movement,  marked  Contemplativo,  is 
in  a  slow  12-8  time,  fundamentally  on  F  as  tonic. 
The  clarinet,  unaccompanied  for  two  bars,  plays  the 
essential  thematic  line  of  the  movement.  English 
horn  and  viola  then  take  it  up,  and  new  aspects  of 
the  theme  are  thereafter  presented  in  unbroken  con- 
tinuity but  in  more  elaborate  figurations. 

The  final  movement  is  in  the  tonality  of  B-flat, 
and  is  in  sonata  form.  The  gigue-like  first  theme 
is  in  a  vigorous  6-8  rhythm,  forcefully  announced 
by  strings,  bassoons,  and  horns.  When  this  energy 
has  subsided,  the  oboe  sings  the  second  theme  —  a 
smooth  succession  of  broadly  undulant  curves.  It  is 
presently  taken  up  by  strings  and  more  richly  accom- 
panied. The  development  section  is  approached 
very  quietly,  and  is  quite  brief.  In  this  way,  the 
recapitulation  of  the  first  theme  is  allowed  to  appear 
with  even  heightened  force.  The  second  theme  is 
now  given  to  the  strings,  in  low  register  at  first  but 
rising  and  growing  in  warmth  as  it  proceeds,  in 
preparation  for  the  short  but  forceful  Coda. 


Symphony  in  C  Minor,  No.  3,  Op.  78 
Charles  Camille  Saint-Saens 

Born  in  Paris,  October  9,  1835;   died  in  Algiers, 
December  16,  1921 

Composed  for  the  London  Philharmonic  Society,  this 
symphony  was  first  performed  by  that  orchestra  in  London, 
May  19,  1886,  under  the  composer's  direction. 

The  following  analysis  was  prepared  by  the  com- 
poser for  the  initial  performance  in  England: 

"This  symphony,  divided  into  two  parts,  never- 
theless includes  practically  the  traditional  four 
movements :  the  first,  checked  in  development,  serves 
as  an  introduction  to  the  Adagio,  and  the  Scherzo 
is  connected  after  the  same  manner,  with  the  Finale. 
The  composer  has  thus  sought  to  shun  in  a  certain 
measure  the  interminable  repetitions  which  are  more 
and  more  disappearing  from  instrumental  music. 
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"After  an  introduction  Adagio  of  a  few  plaintive 
measures  the  string  quartet  exposes  the  initial  theme, 
which  is  sombre  and  agitated  {Allegro  moderato) . 
The  first  transformation  of  this  theme  leads  to  a 
second  motive,  which  is  distinguished  by  greater 
tranquillity;  after  a  short  development,  in  which  the 
two  themes  are  presented  simultaneously,  the  motive 
appears  in  a  characteristic  form,  for  full  orchestra, 
but  only  for  a  short  time.  A  second  transformation 
of  the  initial  theme  includes  now  and  then  the 
plaintive  notes  of  the  Introduction.  Varied  epi- 
sodes bring  gradually  calm,  and  thus  prepare  the 
Adagio  in  D-flat.  The  extremely  peaceful  and  con- 
templative theme  is  given  to  the  violins,  violas,  and 
violoncellos,  which  are  supported  by  organ  chords. 
After  a  variation  (in  arabesques)  performed  by  the 
violins,  the  second  transformation  of  the  initial 
theme  of  the  Allegro  appears  again,  and  brings  with 
it  a  vague  feeling  of  unrest,  which  is  enlarged  by 
dissonant  harmonies.  These  soon  give  way  to  the 
theme  of  the  Adagio.  This  first  movement  ends  in 
a  Coda  of  mystical  character,  in  which  are  heard 
alternatively  the  chords  of  D-flat  major  and  E 
minor. 

"The  second  movement  begins  with  an  energetic 
phrase  (Allegro  moderato),  which  is  followed  im- 
mediately by  a  third  transformation  of  the  initial 
theme  in  the  first  movement,  more  agitated  than  it 
was  before,  and  into  which  enters  a  fantastic  spirit 
that  is  frankly  disclosed  in  the  Presto.  Here  arpeg- 
gios and  scales,  swift  as  lightning,  on  the  pianoforte, 
are  accompanied  by  the  syncopated  rhythm  of  the 
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RCA    VICTOR  RECORDS 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven     Symphony  No.  7,  Symphony  No.  1 
Berlioz     "Romeo  and  Juliet"  (complete) 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"    (complete) 
Brahms     Symphony  No.  4 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Soloist,  Artur  Rubinstein) 
Bruch     Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin) 
Handel     Water  Music 

Haydn     Symphonies    No.    103     ("Drum    Roll"),    No.    104 

("London") 
Honegger     Symphony  No.  5 
Roussel  "Bacchus  and  Ariane" 
Schubert     Symphony  No.  2 

Schumann     Symphony  No.  1,  Overture,  "Genoveva" 
Strauss     "Don  Quixote"  (Soloist,  Gregor  Piatigorsky) 
Tchaikovsky    Violin  Concerto  (Soloist,  Nathan  Milstein) 

ALBUM :  Ravel,  "Rapsodie  Espagnole,"  "La  Valse"  ;  Over- 
tures, Berlioz,  "Beatrice  and  Benedick";  Lalo,  "Le  Roi 
d'Ys" ;  Saint-Saens,  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Bach     Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1  and  6,  Suites  No.  1 

and  4 
Beethoven     Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  and  9 
Brahms     Symphony  No.  3,  in  F 

Haydn    Symphonies  No.  92,  in  G,  "Oxford" ;  94,  "Surprise" 
Khatchaturian    Piano  Concerto  (Soloist,  William  Kapell) 
Copland     "Appalachian  Spring" 
Mendelssohn     Symphony  No.  4,  "Italian" 
Mozart     Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 

Serenade  No.  10,  in  B-Flat,  K.  361 

Symphonies  K.  425,  "Linz";  E-Flat,  K.  543 
Prokofieff     Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Soloist,  Heifetz) 

Symphony  No.  5 

Peter  and  the  Wolf  (Narrator,  Eleanor  Roosevelt) 
Ravel     Bolero 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye  Suite 
Schubert     Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Unfinished" 
Tchaikovsky     Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48 

Symphonies  Nos.  4  and  5 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 
Sibelius     Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43,  R.  Strauss    Don 
Juan,  Op.  20i,  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of 
Leonard  Bernstein 

Stravinsky     "L'Histoire  du  Soldat," 
Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 

Liszt     "Les  Preludes" 

Mozart     Piano  Concertos  (No.  12,  K.  414,  No.  18,  K.  456) 

(Soloist,  Lin  Kraus) 
Scriabin     "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy" 
Stravinsky     "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play   (33   1/3 
r.p.m.)  and  45  r.p.m. 

Also  many  recordings  by  the  BOSTON  POPS 
ORCHESTRA,  ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor. 
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Brook  Trout  •  Steak  *  Guinea  Hen 

Distinguished  Wine   Cellar 

FOOD  SERVED  ALL  DAY 


Recommended  by  Gourmet  and  Duncan  Hines 

The  first  of  15   JieodwOU  J?MU  located 
New  England,  New  York  State  and  Florida 


FOLK  AND  JAZZ  ROUNDTABLE 

AUGUST  15  to  SEPTEMBER  6 

For  the  fifth  year  jazz  and  folk  musicians,  anthropologists 
folklorists  and  musicologists  will  gather  at  Music  Inn  to 
perform,  lecture  —  and  argue  .  .  .  MARSHALL  STEARNS, 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Jazz  Studies,  will  direct  the  three 
weeks'  activities  ...  he  was  recently  articled  in  N.  Y. 
Tribune's  THIS  WEEK  under  the  heading  "THE  JAZZ 
SCHOLAR"  (teaches  Chaucer  at  Hunter  —  Jazz  Studies  at 
New  York  University)  .  .  .  First  week  of  Roundtable  on 
European  and  Negro  folk  music  will  have  on  hand  poet 
LANGSTON  HUGHES  for  opinion  and  enlightenment  .  .  . 
From  Atlanta,  Georgia,  WILLIS  JAMES,  world  authority  on 
Negro  hollers,  shouts  and  cries,  is  bringing  newly  gathered 
examples  .  .  .  GEOFFREY  HOLDER,  up  from  Trinidad,  is 
planning  the  second  week's  program  of  Caribbean  music, 
from  steel  drums  to  island  dances  ...  an  exhibition  of  his 
paintings   and   photography,  too. 

HAROLD  COURLANDER,  co-editor  of  Ethnic  Folkways 
Records,  is  back  from  Europe.  Key  man  in  last  year's 
Caribbean  program,  he  will  probably  be  present  for  part  of 
the  time  .  .  .  ARTHUR  ALBERTS,  returning  soon  from  Africa, 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  ROUNDTABLE  .  .  .  the 
premiere  of  his  Gold  Coast  recordings  was  a  highlight  of 
the  1950  program  .  .  .  NAT  HENTOFF,  editor  of  Downbeat 
will  be  present  to  help  weave  all  threads  together.  RUDI 
BLESH  of  the  russet  beard,  top  jazz  historian,  will  defend 
the  jazz  primitives  .  .  .  may  be  expected  to  tangle  with 
hirsute  AL  COLLINS  of  WNEW  .  .  .  Semanticist  S.  I. 
HAYAKAWA  includes  jazz  jargon  and  blues  among  his 
lore,  and  is  a  preferred  accompanist  to  MAMA  YANCEY 
.  .  .  HENRY  COWELL,  extreme  modernist  in  music  and 
perambulating  encyclopedia  of  information  on  world  music 
will  join  with  TREMAINE  McDOWELL,  head  of  Minnesota 
University's  Dept.  of  American  Studies,  in  relating  this  to  that. 
Instrumentalists,  singers,  dancers  usually  outnumber  professors 
about  eight  to  one  .  .  . 

LOUIS  ARMSTRONG,  speaking  on  the  Roundtable  at 
Music  Inn  said  ".".  they're  doing  wonderful  things  for  jazz 
up   there   .    .  they're    really   helping    make    music   history   .   ." 


WRITE  MUSIC  INN.  LENOX.  MASS.,  OR 
PHONE    LENOX   695    FOR   INFORMATION 


orchestra,  and  each  time  they  are  in  a  different 
tonality  (F,  E,  E-flat,  G).  The  repetition  of  the 
Allegro  moderato  is  followed  by  a  second  Presto, 
which  at  first  is  apparently  a  repetition  of  the  first 
Presto;  but  scarcely  has  it  begun  before  a  new 
theme  is  heard,  grave,  austere  (trombone,  tuba, 
double-basses),  strongly  contrasted  with  the  fantas- 
tic music.  There  is  a  struggle  for  the  mastery,  and 
this  struggle  ends  in  the  defeat  of  the  restless, 
diabolical  element.  The  new  phase  rises  to  orches- 
tral heights,  and  rests  there  as  in  the  blue  of  a  clear 
sky.  After  a  vague  reminiscence  of  the  initial  theme 
of  the  first  movement,  a  Maestoso  in  C  major  an- 
nounces the  approaching  triumph  of  the  calm  and 
lofty  thought.  The  initial  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment, wholly  transformed,  is  now  exposed  by  di- 
vided strings  and  the  pianoforte  (four  hands),  and 
repeated  by  the  organ  with  full  strength  of  the  or- 
chestra. A  brilliant  Coda,  in  which  the  initial  theme 
by  a  last  transformation  takes  the  form  of  a  violin 
figure,  ends  the  work." 


-<»  •  » 


"Twenty -fourth  'Program 

Grande  Messe  Des  Morts,  Op.  5 

Hector  Berlioz 
Born  in  Cote  St.  Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  in  Paris, 

March  8,   1869 
(The   Festival   Chorus  will  be  augmented  by  members  of 
the  Springfield  Orchestra  Chorus,  Alexander  Leslie,  Con- 
ductor.) 
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OPEN  EVERY  DAY 

Recommended  by 

A. A. A.,  Gourmet  &  Duncan  Hines 

Jraaitioviallu  — 

AT  THE  END  OF  A  PERFECT  DAY 

ON  ROUTE  44 

Between  Canaan  &  Norfolk,  Connecticut 

Telephone  Taylor  4-7495 


Berlioz 


Twenty-Fourth  Program 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  15,  at  2:30 

Grande  Messe  des  Morts  (Requiem),  Op.  5 

Requiem 

Dies  Irae;  Tuba  Mirum 

Quid  Sum  Miser 

Rex  Tremendae 

Quaerens  Me 

Lacrymosa 

INTERMISSION 

Offertorium 

Hostias 

Sanctus  {with  tenor  solo) 

Agnus  Dei 

Tenor  Solo  .  .  .  DAVID  POLERI 
Festival  Chorus  prepared  by  Hugh  Ross  and  James  Aliferis 


IN  MEMORY  OF  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 


BALDWIN   PIANO 


RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 
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At  the  round  earth's  imagined  corners,  blow 
Your  trumpets,  Angels,  and  arise,  arise 
From  death,  you  numberless  infinities 
Of  souls. 

—  John  Donne 

Politics  are  involved  in  the  composition  and  first 
performance  of  Berlioz'  Requiem.  It  was  first  in- 
tended, according  to  the  composer's  account  in  his 
memoirs,  as  a  memorial  for  those  who  had  fallen  in 
the  July  Revolution  of  1830.  The  government 
order  was  delayed  and  rescinded  and  it  was  only 
after  Berlioz  had  persistently  haunted  ministerial 
offices  that  a  project  dear  to  his  heart  was  saved  and 
the  Mass  composed  and  performed  December  5, 
1837,  not  with  the  dedication  first  planned,  but  in 
honor  of  General  Damremont  who  had  been  killed 
in  the  recent  Algerian  campaign.  Berlioz  has  re- 
lated how  Habeneck  conducting  the  first  perform- 
ance with  something  less  than  zeal  "put  down  his 
baton,  quietly  took  out  his  snuff  box  and  proceeded 
to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff."  This  at  a  vital  point 
where  the  choirs  of  brass  at  the  four  corners  of  the 
universe  were  about  to  be  brought  in  in  quick  suc- 
cession.    Berlioz  tells  that  he  leaped  up  and  saved 
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lypdO    of  BERMUDA 
Walker  Street,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Present  a  new  and  enlarged  collection  of  their  inimitable 
clothes  for  men  and  women.  Open  daily  (except  Sunday), 
from  9:30  to  5:30,  and  on  Thursdays  until  9:00  P.M. 


the  day  by  double-cuing  for  the  conductor.  The 
story  has  been  seriously  doubted  and  lengthily  dis- 
puted. It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  all  music  a 
moment  where  careless  cuing  would  invite  worse 
disaster. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  a  May 
Music  Festival  in  New  York,  Leopold  Damrosch 
conducting,  on  May  4,  1881.  The  players  are  said 
to  have  stood  up  and  cheered.  No  sufficient  audi- 
torium was  found  downtown  and  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment Armory  on  67th  Street  had  to  be  engaged  in 
spite  of  its  "distant"  location.*  When  Edouard 
Colonne  conducted  it  in  Paris  he  turned  to  a  shout- 
ing audience  and  said :  "There  can  be  no  encores  on 
the  Day  of  Judgment."  On  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  first  performance  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Louis 
at  the  Invalides  in  Paris,  June  16,  1937,  Charles 
Munch  repeated  the  Mass  in  the  same  auditorium. 
Mr.  Munch  brought  it  to  Boston  April  20,  1951. 

The  score  calls  for  a  main  orchestra  of  four 
flutes,  two  oboes,  two  English  horns,  four  clarinets, 
twelve  horns,  eight  bassoons,  twenty-five  first  and 
twenty-five  second  violins,  twenty  violas,  twenty 
cellos,  eighteen  basses.  Eight  pairs  of  timpani  are 
called  for   (with  modern  mechanics  of  tuning,  this 


*  An  unidentified  newspaper  at  the  time  remarked:  "To 
one  who  thinks  of  this  city  as  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  it  must  seem  strange  to  hear  of  the  largest  and  most 
convenient  hall  for  a  mammoth  entertainment  being  found 
at  Sixty-seventh  Street,  but  so  it  is.  The  New  York  Ele- 
vated Railroad  takes  one  thither  from  the  Battery  in  less 
time  than  it  would  need  to  go  in  a  horse  car  to  Eighth 
Street." 


SPRAGUE    ELECTRIC    COMPANY 

NORTH     ADAMS,     MASSACHUSETTS 


Manufacturers  of  Electrical  Components 
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BLENDED  WHISKEY. 


STRAIGHT  WHISKIES,  1  YEARS  OLD.  60%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS.  MELROSE  DISTILLERS,  INC.,  N.  Y. 
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number  can  be  reduced),  bass  drum,  four  tam-tams, 
and  ten  pairs  of  cymbals.  Four  additional  brass 
choirs,  to  be  placed  at  the  four  corners  of  the  per- 
forming forces,  are  listed  as  four  trumpets  (or  cor- 
nets) and  four  trombones  in  each,  with  two  tubas  in 
one  and  four  (ophicleides)  in  another.  The  com- 
poser also  lists  "80  sopranos  and  altos,  60  tenors, 
and  70  basses."  He  states,  on  his  score,  however, 
that  "the  indications  of  number  are  only  relative, 
and  one  may,  if  the  situation  permits,  double  or  triple 
the  whole  choral  body  and  augment  the  instrumental 
forces  in  the  same  proportion.  In  the  case  of  an  im- 
mense choir  of  700  or  800  voices,  all  could  be  used  in 
the  Dies  Irae,  Tuba  Mirum,  and  Lacrymosa,  only 
400  would  be  sufficient  for  all  other  parts  of  the 
score."  Since  Berlioz  evidently  intended  the  instru- 
mental forces  to  balance  the  chorus  by  the  doubling 
of  parts,  a  corresponding  reduction  would  be  in 
order.  In  the  present  performances,  the  instru- 
mental forces  are  determined  by  space  and  practi- 
cability —  the  notation  is  intact. 

The  urge  for  the  "colossal"  was  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  Berlioz.  The  Revolutionary  striving 
towards  huge  numbers,  found  in  masses  by  Mehul 
and  Gossec,  persisted  for  years.  It  was  popularly 
assumed  that  multiplication  of  performing  forces 
meant  a  corresponding  increase  of  impressiveness. 
Berlioz  had  too  fine  and  discriminating  an  ear  not 
to  realize  that  the  tone  of  winds  and  strings,  when 
multiplied  beyond  a  certain  point,  becomes  merely 
coarse  and  heavy.  This  very  score  shows  such  dis- 
cernment.   The  power  of  the  additional  brass  choirs 


is  directional ;  he  labels  them  according  to  the  points 
of  the  compass,  uses  them  only  in  the  Dies  Irae, 
Tuba  Mirum  and  Lacrymosa,  and  there  gives  us  the 
impression  of  expanding  horizons  rather  than  over- 
whelming mass.  The  intended  effect,  both  as  to 
numbers  and  placement,  is  conditioned  by  the  nature 
of  the  auditorium. 

The  Day  of  Judgment  as  a  subject  was  certain  to 
appeal  to  the  popular  imagination  in  the  era  of  Dela- 
croix and  Dore.  Berlioz  long  planned  an  oratorio, 
and  later  an  opera,  on  man's  final  accounting.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  carried  out  a  congenial  task  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  conviction.  He  wrote 
to  Ferrand  years  later  (January  11,  1867):  "If  I 
were  threatened  with  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
of  my  works  save  one,  I  would  crave  mercy  for  the 
Requiem."  The  music  made  a  striking  impression 
upon  its  first  hearers  at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  and 
elsewhere  too.  But  it  was  no  doubt  the  masterly 
planning  of  contrasts,  the  shrewd  mixing  of  orches- 
tral colors  to  produce  weird  and  unearthly  effects 
that  captured  the  audiences  as  a  new,  monstrous  and 
exciting  addition  to  known  musical  ways. 


SAMMY  VINCENT 
MUSIC  CENTER 

23  North  Street,  Pittsfield 

BERKSHIRE'S  LARGEST  MUSIC  CENTER 

Records      •      Radios      •      Television      •      Baldwin   Pianos 


NEW    ENGLAND   CONSERVATORY   OF    MUSIC 

Harrison  Keller,  President 

Faculty  of  the  Conservatory  includes  the  following  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER 
RICHARD  BURGIN 
JOSEPH  DE  PASQUALE 
LORNA  COOKE  DE  VARON 
GASTON  DUFRESNE 
GEORGES  FOUREL 


FERNAND  GILLET 
*BORIS  GOLDOVSKY 
ALFRED  KRIPS 
SAMUEL  MAYES 
ROSARIO  MAZZEO 
GEORGES  MOLEUX 
*  On  leave  summer  1954. 


WILLEM  VALKENIER 
ROGER  VOISIN 
SHERMAN  WALT 
FELIX  WOLFES 
ALFRED  ZIGHERA 
BERNARD  ZIGHERA 


For  full  information  write  the  Dean,  290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
FALL     TERM     BEGINS     SEPTEMBER     13 
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1.    Requiem  et  Kyrie  (Introitus) 
(With  wood  winds,  horns  and  strings) 
An  instrumental  introduction   (andante  un  poco 
lento)   leads  to  a  gentle  three  part  chorus.     The  et 
lux  perpetua  is  intoned   in   a   rhythmic  pianissimo, 
and   likewise   the    Kyrie    eleison,    which    reaches    a 
climax  before  the  whispered  instrumental  close. 
The  text  of  the  first  section  is  here  given : 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis,  Domine,  et  lux  perpetua 
luceat  eis.  Te  decet  hymnus,  Deus,  in  Sion,  et  tibi  reddetur 
votum  in  Jerusalem.  Exaudi  orationem  meam,  ad  te 
omnis  caro  veniet.     Kyrie  eleison,  Christe  eleison. 

Eternal  rest  grant  unto  them,  O  Lord,  and  let  perpetual 
light  shine  upon  them.  Thou,  O  God,  art  praised  in  Zion, 
and  unto  Thee  shall  the  vow  be  performed  in  Jerusalem. 
Hear  my  prayer,  unto  Thee  shall  all  flesh  come.  Lord  have 
mercy,  Christ  have  mercy. 
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(Near  Mohawk  Ski  Area) 

Tel.  ORleans  2-6275 

Cornwall,  Conn. 


CHILDREN  WELCOME 

To  our  supervised  playground 

A  uniquely  different  shop  featuring  gifts, 
toys  and  apparel  (sizes:  infants  to  8),  de- 
signed to  make  shopping  an  enchanting  ex- 
perience for  adults  and  children. 

At  the  top  of  Cathedral  Pines. 
Store  Hours:  10  A.  M.  -  5:30  P.  M.    Closed  Sundays 


2.    Dies  Irae   (Prosa) 

(With  wood  winds  and  strings) 

Tuba  Mirum 

(With  full  orchestra  and  four 
additional     brass     orchestras) 

The  Dies  Irae  is  developed  in  liturgical  sugges- 
tion rising  to  power.  The  chorus  suddenly  breaks 
off,  and  the  upsweeping  strings  announce  a  great 
chord  and  fanfares  from  the  brass  on  all  sides.  The 
kettle  drums,  in  rolling  chords,  are  first  heard  as 
the  basses  make  known  the  Tuba  Mirum  and  pro- 
claim it  in  unison,  the  other  voices  introduced  at  the 
climaxes.  The  movement  subsides  on  Mors  stupebit 
et  natura. 

3.  Quid  sum  miser 

After  the  stupendous  (and  long  prepared)  climax, 
this  movement  comes  as  a  complete  contrast.  The 
male  chorus,  sung  in  a  quiet  unison,  " avec  un  senti- 
ment d'hamilite  et  de  craintc,"  according  to  a  score 
direction,  is  accompanied  by  bass  instruments  only. 
Barzun  calls  this  a  "pre-impressionist  tone  poem." 

4.  Rex  Tremendae 
(With  full  orchestral  forces) 

This  solemn  movement  has  the  majesty  which  the 
text  proclaims.  The  tempo  increases  gradually,  and 
at  the  Confutatis  rushing  string  figures  add  to  the 
tension.  There  is  a  return  to  the  original  andante 
maestoso  and  the  supplementary  wind  choirs  enter 
to  bring  the  climax. 

5.     Quaerens  me  (a  capella) 
Again    a   contrasting   movement,    a   prayer   sung 
softly  by  the  chorus,  unaccompanied,  in  six  parts. 

6.  Lacrymosa 
(With  full  orchestral  forces) 
The  Day  of  Judgment  was  to  Berlioz  a  spectacle, 
mighty  but  also  all-inclusive,  a  heterogeneous  assem- 
blage of  the  blessed  and  the  damned.  Berlioz  once 
wrote  to  Ferrand  when  contemplating  an  oratorio 
on  this  subject  that  the  brass  should  be  saved  for 
the  end.  "But  give  me  contrasts  —  religious 
choruses  mixed  with  dancing  carols." 


BERKSHIRE   RESTAURANT,  Inc. 

Sea  Food  Our  Specialty    —    Choice  Liquors 

•     •     • 

141  -  143  WEST  STREET,  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

SEATING  CAPACITY  — 600  GUESTS 


Tel.  2-0512 
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7.    Offertorium 
(With   the  principal  orchestra) 

This  is  an  example  of  the  fine  writing,  the  deli- 
cacy of  detail,  the  economy  which  is  perhaps  the 
fundamental  characteristic  of  the  Requiem.  Schu- 
mann considered  this  movement  as  "surpassing"  all 
the  rest.  The  prayer  gathers  strength  in  a  pulsating 
accompaniment,  and  diminishes  to  a  pianissimo 
Amen. 

8.  Hostias 

(With  trombones,  flutes  and  strings) 

This  brief  movement  is  sung  in  chords  by  the  male 
chorus  in  alternation  with  chords  from  the  deep 
trombones.  Flutes  blending  in  the  high  harmonics 
produce  a  weird  color  effect. 

9.  Sanctus 

(With  the  principal  orchestra,  added 
tenor  solo  and  four  solo  violin  parts) 

The  Sanctus  is  sung  by  the  tenor,  with  choral  re- 
sponses. The  Hosanna  is  a  choral  fugue,  with  string 
accompaniment.  The  Sanctus  is  repeated,  and  then 
the  Hosanna,  freely  fugued. 

10.    Agnus  Dei 
(With  the  principal  orchestra 
and      additional      trombones) 

The  last  movement  is  a  summation  in  that  it 
recalls  both  the  opening  Requiem  and  the  Hostias. 
It  is  gentle  and  contemplative,  a  suitable  ending  to 
a  score  which  after  all  attempts  only  at  strategic 
moments  to  astound  and  overwhelm.  The  final 
Amen  is  prolonged  pianissimo  over  string  arpeggios. 


DAVID  POLERI  was  born  in  Philadelphia  of  Italian 
parents.  He  first  studied  singing  at  the  Academy  of  Vocal 
Arts  there,  and  attended  the  Opera  Department  of  Tangle- 
wood  in  the  summers  of  1947  and  1948.  Various  engage- 
ments led  to  an  association  in  1949  with  Fortune  Gallo,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  joined  the  New  York  City  Center 
Opera  Company.  He  has  otherwise  sung  in  shorter  engage- 
ments of  theatrical  performances,  with  orchestras,  and  in 
opera. 


YOU  ARE   MISSING   MUCH 
IF  YOU  DO  NOT  VISIT 

The  Wallach  Studio 

in  Lime  Rock,  Conn.,  1  mile  off  Route  7 
9  miles  south  of  the  Mass.  State  Line 


You  will  find  in  a  house  of  old  European  charm  table 
linens  printed  with  wooden  blocks,  in  Lime  Rock,  cotton 
skirts,  imported  Bavarian  dirndl  dresses,  and  many  other 
interesting  items. 


The  Personnel  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-third  Season,  1953-1954) 

Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 

Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin, 
Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Norbert  Lauga 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Emit  Kornsand 
Roger   Shermont 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Paul   Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel   Diamond 
Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 
Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 
Melvin   Bryant 
Lloyd   Stonestreet 
Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhap6 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 
Georges  Fourel 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Louis  Artieres 
Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 

Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Joseph  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 
Leon  Marjollet 
Martin   Hoherman 
Louis  Berger 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 
Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 
Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 


Piccolo 

George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph   Gomberg 
Jean  Devergie 
J  ohn   Holmes 

English   Horn 

Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel   Valeiio 
I'asquale  Cardillo 
E\q   Clarinet 

Bass   Clarinet 

Rosaiio  Mazzeo 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Conlra-Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

lames   Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Marry   Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Jacob   Raichman 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 

K.  Vinal  Smith 


Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia   Luetcke 


Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles   Smith 

Percussion 

Harold  Farberman 
Everett  Firth 
Harold  Thompson 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Victor  Alpert,  Ass't 
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Some  Opinions  of  the  Requiem 
Alfred  de  Vigny  —  "The  music  was  beautiful 
and  strange,  wild,  convulsed,   dolorous" — Journal 
dun   Poi  tc. 

Heinrich  Heine  —  "Even  the  dullest  minds 
were  carried  along  by  the  force  of  the  genius  that 
is  manifest  in  all  the  great  master's  works.  Here 
is  a  wing  beat  that  reveals  no  ordinary  songbird.  It 
is  a  colossal  nightingale,  a  lark  as  big  as  an  eagle, 
such  as  must  have  existed  in  the  primeval  world. 
Yes,  for  me  Berlioz'  music  in  general  has  something 
primeval  about  it  if  not  something  antediluvian;  it 
reminds  me  of  extinct  species  of  animals,  of  fabulous 
kingdoms  and  fabulous  sins,  of  sky-storming  impos- 
sibilities, of  the  hanging  gardens  of  Semiramis,  of 
Nineveh,  of  the  wonderful  constructions  of  Miz- 
raim." 

Hans  von  Bulow:  Berlioz  —  "the  Michelangelo 
of  French  music"  —  From  a  Letter  to  Edouard 
Colonne. 


The 
Choice 

of 

Tanglewood 
on  Parade 


Franz  Liszt  —  "This  prodigious  and  indeed 
sublime  work"  —  From  a  Letter. 

Camille  Saint-Saens  —  "I  had  read  the  score 
and  was  dying  to  hear  the  effect.  The  Tuba  Mirum 
surpassed  my  expectations  —  It  seemed  as  if  each 
separate  slim  column  of  each  pillar  in  the  church 
became  an  organ  pipe  and  the  whole  edifice  a  vast 
organ.  Yet  even  more  I  admired  the  poignant  feel- 
ing of  this  marvelous  work,  the  constant  and  in- 
credible elevation  of  style  —  far  more  perceptible  by 
ear  than  by  reading,  as  is  true  of  all  the  works  of 
this  composer." 

Cecil  Gray  —  "In  that  unknown  land  of  bound- 
less extent  which  girds  about  the  narrow  beaten 
path  of  musical  tradition,  Berlioz  has  reared  up 
gigantic  pyramids  of  sound  which  will  endure  as 
long  as  music  itself"  —  History  of  Music,  1931. 

J.  H.  Elliot  —  "The  Requiem  loses  nothing  by 
performance  in  the  concert  hall ;  it  creates  its  own 
cathedral.  It  is  certainly  wrong  to  regard  the  work 
as  lurid  or  sensational,  as  is  sometimes  done.  If  we 
seek  in  it  a  kind  of  technicolor  crowd-scene  of  souls 
migrating  to  Purgatory  we  shall  be  disappointed. 
Save  for  a  few  purple  patches,  and  a  handful  of 
singular  experiments  in  orchestra  sonority,  the  music 
has  dignity  and  restraint ;  indeed,  some  of  the  noblest 
pages  that  Berlioz  ever  penned  are  contained  in  it. 
The  Requiem  is  unified  by  the  extraordinary  imagi- 
native grasp  that  the  composer  had  on  his  concep- 
tion :  the  very  cast  of  the  music  conveys  not  only 
the  almost  unrelieved  dolor  of  Berlioz's  meditations, 
but  also  a.  sense  of  physical  vastness,  of  immense 
spaces,  that  is  quite  independent  of  the  large  number 
of  musical  resources  employed" — -  B.  B.  C.  Pro- 
gram, December  10,  1947. 


Refreshments  are  served  at  the 
Tanglewood  Cafeteria  before 
concerts    and    at    intermission. 


NOT     A     BEER—  NOT     AN     ALE 

Haffenreffer  Private  Stock  Malt  Liquor 

The  flavor  sensation  of  the  year! 

JUST     ASK      FOR 


tew/iefWb 


HAFFENREFFER  &  CO.,  INC.,   BOSTON 
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BERLIOZ  AND  GOD 

What  was  the  nature  of  Berlioz's  faith  ?  How 
reconcile  the  genuine,  unmistakable  fervor  of  L'Eti- 
fance  du  Christ  with  his  sometimes  plainly  expressed 
skepticism,  as  when  he  sent  a  triangle  to  his  friend, 
Richard  Pohl,  with  this  observation:  "Its  shape  is 
the  image  of  God,  like  all  triangles,  but  more  than 
other  triangles,  and  more  than  God  in  particular, 
you  will  find  it  plays  true."  It  could  be  said  that 
a  supreme  Deity  as  an  abstraction  was  to  him  cor- 
respondingly remote  and  alien ;  that  he  approached 
religion  through  sensuous  beauty  and  found  it  in 
his  art.  Berlioz  wrote  to  the  Princess  Sayn-Witt- 
genstein  in  1859:  "I  have  often  asked  myself  what 
could  be  the  possibilities  of  the  mystification  called 
Life :  it  is  to  know  what  is  beautiful ;  it  is  to  love. 
Those  who  do  not  love  and  do  not  know  are  the 
ones  who  are  trapped  by  the  mystification ;  and  as 
for  the  rest  of  us,  we  are  entitled  to  flout  the  great 
mystifier." 

Those  bent  on  fully  understanding  Berlioz  the 
believer  are  recommended  to  read  the  brilliant  and 
probing  chapters  "Religious  History"  and  "The 
Infant  Christ"  in  Jacques  Barzun's  Berlioz  and  the 
Romantic  Century.  Mr.  Barzun  allies  this  partic- 
ular contradiction  in  Berlioz  with  the  "contradiction 
between  heretical  thought  and  religious  feeling" 
which  is  "a  fact  of  the  century."  He  compares  him 
to  Delacroix  "who,  though  a  spiritual  descendant 
of  Voltaire,  a  non-believer  and  probably  an  atheist, 
was  the  greatest  painter,  perhaps  the  only  religious 
painter  of  the  nineteenth  century."  Mr.  Barzun 
demonstrates  "the  Romanticist  plan  that  whatever 
belongs  to  the  beautiful  becomes  the  character  of 
God." 

Perhaps  the  direct  confession  of  Berlioz  himself 
will  bring  a  clearer  understanding  than  the  most 
learned  investigations  of  the  religious  metaphysics 
in  the  mid-century.  Berlioz  wrote  at  the  beginning 
of  his  memoirs:  "I  need  scarcely  state  that  I  was 
brought  up  as  a  member  of  the  Holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church  of  Rome.  Since  she  has  ceased  to 
inculcate  the  burning  of  heretics,  her  creeds  are 
charming.  I  held  them  happily  for  seven  years; 
and,  though  we  quarrelled  long  ago,  I  still  retain 
the  tenderest  recollections  of  that  form  of  religious 
belief.  Indeed,  I  feel  such  sympathy  for  it  that  had 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  those  ponderous  schisms  evolved  by  Luther  or 
Calvin,  my  first  rush  of  poetical  enthusiasm  would 
have  driven  me  straight  into  the  arms  of  the  beau- 
tiful Roman  faith.  I  made  my  first  communion  on 
the  same  day  as  my  eldest  sister,  and  in  the  Convent 
of  the  Ursulines,  where  she  was  being  brought  up. 
It  is  probably  owing  to  this  curious  circumstance 
that  I  retain  so  tender  a  recollection  of  that  religious 
ceremony.  The  almoner  came  to  fetch  me  at  six 
oclock,  and  I  felt  deeply  stirred  as  we  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  church.  It  was  a  bright  spring 
morning,  the  wind  was  murmuring  softly  in  the 
poplars,  and  the  air  was  full  of  a  subtle  fragrance. 


Kneeling  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude  of  white-robed 
maidens  we  awaited  the  solemn  moment,  and,  when 
the  priest  advanced  and  began  to  intone  the  service, 
all  our  thoughts  were  fixed  on  God.  I  wras  rudely 
awakened  by  the  priest  summoning  me  to  take  prece- 
dence of  all  those  fair  young  girls,  and  go  up  to  the 
altar  first.  Blushing  at  this  act  of  discourtesy,  I 
went  up  to  receive  the  sacrament.  As  I  did  so  the 
choir  burst  forth  into  the  eucharistic  hymn.  At  the 
sound  of  those  virginal  voices  I  was  overwhelmed 
with  a  sudden  rush  of  mystic  passionate  emotion. 
A  new  world  of  love  and  feeling  was  revealed  to 
me,  more  glorious  by  far  than  the  heaven  of  which 
I  had  heard  so  much ;  and,  strange  proof  of  the 
power  of  true  expression  and  the  magical  influence 
of  real  feeling,  I  found  out  ten  years  afterwards 
that  the  melody  which  had  been  so  naively  adapted 
to  sacred  words  and  introduced  into  a  religious 
ceremony  was  Nina's  song,  Quand  Ic  bien-aime 
reviendra!  What  joy  filled  my  young  soul,  dear 
Dalayrac!  And  yet  your  ungrateful  country  has 
almost  forgotten  your  name. 

"This  was  my  first  musical  experience,  and  in 
this  manner  I  suddenly  became  religious;  so  religious 
that  I  attended  Mass  every  day  and  the  communion 
every  Sunday;  and  my  weekly  confession  to  the 
director  of  my  conscience  was,  'My  father,  /  have 
done  nothing  ;  to  which  the  worthy  man  always 
replied,  'Go  on,  my  child,  as  you  have  begun';  and 
so  I  did  for  several  years." 

zji  Qalendar  of  Events 

(Including   Berkshire   Festival   Concerts) 
TANGLEWOOD,  1954 

(This  schedule  is  subject  to  change.  Friends  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  should  confirm  dates  of  student  per- 
formances before  coming  to  Tanglewood.  Hours  indicated 
are  Daylight  Saving  Time.  Starred  events  (*)  are  open 
by  invitation  to  the  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
within  the  limits  of  the  seating  space  available.) 


August  11,  Wednesday — Theatre  at  8:30 
Festival  Concert  —  Chamber  Music 
Zino  Francescatti  and  Artur  Balsam 


August  12.  Thursday 


Theatre  at  8:30 
Chamber  Orchestra 


Festival  Concert 
Jean   Morel,   conductor 

August   13,   Friday 
Tanglewood  on  Parade 

August  14,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 

Boston  Symphony  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  3:00 

*Dept.  I  Orchestra 

Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 

August  15,  Sunday  —  Theatre  at  10:00  a.m 
*Dept.  I  Chamber  Music 
Shed  at  2:30 
Festival  Concert  —  Boston  Symphony 
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DELIGHTFUL  PLACES  TO  STAY,   LUNCH,  OR  DINE 


We/come  to   Elantyre 

Cocktail    Lounge Dancing    Nightly 

Sandivic/i  platrs  J$$  g  to  I  a.m. 

Luncheons  2.50 Six  Course  Dinners  2.85  -  4.95 

c     ..      I    n    i  d   rr   i      \ 5:30  to   9   Saturdays 

Festival   DeLuxe   Buffets  i 

\ 12:30  to  8  Sundays 

Guest  Accommodations  —  American  Plan 
Route  20  -  Lenox  Next  to  Cranwell  School    Tel.  475 

Orchestra  —  Entertainment  Nightly 


WEST       COPAKE 

l/2  hour  from  the  Festival.  Limited 
to  50  couples.  Free  Golf.  Chil- 
dren's camp  program  8  A.M.  to  bed- 
time with  expert  counsellors,  chil- 
dren's  dining   room,   night   patrol. 

SPECIAL  FAMILY   RATES 
Pearl    Cheifetz,    Dir.;    Copake    46,    N.    Y. 


(^■hef  ^J\ari  5 


LUNCH 


DINNER 


Cuisine  Par  Excellence 

COCKTAILS 
GUEST  ROOMS 


Center  of   Lenox,    Route  7-20 


Telephone  8570 


(El)rifitmafl  $tu  Imt 

LENOX  RD.  ROUTE  7 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS.  Tel.  13 

COUNTRY  ATMOSPHERE 

Pleasant  Rooms  •  Delicious  Meals 

Olive  &  Ralph  Scott,  Prop. 


COTTONWOOD  INN 

Rt.  44,   V/2  Miles  East  of  Parkway,  Millbrook,  New   York 

UNCHEON   •    DINNER   •    COCKTAIT.S 

for  discriminating  pro  pi  r 

Telephone  519 

DANIELE'S  RESTAURANT 

When   in   Millbrook,    N.   Y.,   stop   in   the   Millbrook   Diner 

or  Daniele's  Restaurant.        •        •        •       Air-Conditioned 

James  Daniele,  Proprirtor 

In  Lenox  .  .  . 

a  distinguished  resort  with  the  full- 
est and  finest  recreational  facilities. 
Ideally  equipped  to  handle  conven- 
tions, serhinars,  meetings,  and  ban- 
quets. For  detailed  information  write 
Box  4  74,  Lenox,  Mass. 

F-2    Restaurant    &    Coffee    Shop 

8  A.M.  —  10  P.M. 

BREAKFAST  —  LUNCH  —  DINNER 

or   a   REFRESHING   SNACK 

Visit  the  Mexican  Novelty  Darn  down  the  driveway 

Route   7  Sheffield,  Mass. 

You   will  enjoy  a  visit  to  the 

OJlu  ffinarij  (grille 

at  the  CURTIS  HOTEL  in  Lenox  Villagr 

BREAKFAST     •     LUNCH     •     DINNER 

Your  favorite  cocktail  served  in 
the   garden   or   Cocktail   Lounge 

On  Route  7  and  20  Tel.  Lenox  16 


1929 


1954 


25th  ANNIVERSARY 

SHEFFIELD   INN 

Sheffield,   Massachusetts  on   Route   No.   7 

An  Inn  for  Discriminating  People 

Stuart  M.  Beard,  II,  Owner  &  Mgr.    Stuart  M.  Beard,  III 

WENDOVER  DAIRY  BAR 

Church   Street  -  -  -   Lenox 

♦ 

BREAKFAST      •      LUNCHES      •      SUPPERS 

FOUNTAIN  SERVICE       •        AIR  CONDITIONED 

Visit  the 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  STORE 
(Located  to  the  right  of  the  Main  Gate) 
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SERVICES 

C.  T.  BRIGHAM  COMPANY 

The  Original  Paper  Jobber  of  Western  Massachusetts 

Paper  Supplies  for 

Retail   Stoves,  Restaurants  and   Institutions 

Pittsfield  •  Tel.  2-5540 

CARR  HARDWARE  CO. 

Plumbing  Supplies,  Paints,  Electrical  and 
Household  Supplies,  Lighting  Fixtures 

413  -  415   North   Street,   Pittsfield 
Phone  2-1531 


/7.  ^.M.  /Johnson  5  J^*ond?  Jsne. 
PLUMBING  CONTRACTORS 


Lenox,   Massachusetts 


Phone   I2W 


'Uliain    ^J.    csLaliart 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTOR 


shop 

HOME 


llousatonic  Street,  Lenox 


School    Street,   Lenox,   Phone   146 


cJLenox    t  lationat  (/-tank 

GENERAL  BANKING  SERVICE 

TRAVELLERS  CHEQUES     •     SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 


cLenox  f-^achaqe  S^)tc 


icie  ^J>lore 

Imported  Wines  and  Liquors 

CHURCH  STREET  •  LENOX,  MASS. 

Telephone  Lenox   57 


For  Cool  Refreshment . . . 

For  Rich  Flavor 

^rt  6  ^rroodd 
ICE     CREAM 

♦ 

SMOOTH     and     DELICIOUS 


A  WORD  ON 


Traffic  Conditions 


The  large  number  of  cars  coming  to  the  Berkshire  Festival 
Concerts  taxes  the  highway  approaches  to  Tanglewood  and 
makes  for  traffic  congestion.  The  Massachusetts  State 
Police,  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  police  officials  of 
Lenox,  Stockbridge,  Lee  and  Pittsfield  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  concerts  are  cooperating  fully  to  improve  the 
traffic  situation.  Nevertheless  there  is  bound  to  be  some 
traffic  delay,  and  Festival  visitors  are  urged  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  it  in  advance.    You  can  help  in  several  ways. 

1.  FOLLOW  THE  TANGLEWOOD  SIGNS,  which  have 
been  placed  by  the  State  Police  and  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  to  show  the  least  congested  ap- 
proaches. 

2.  COME  EARLY.  The  grounds  will  open  at  noon  on 
Sunday  and  at  six  o'clock  for  evening  concerts.  The 
buffet  at  Tanglewood  will  serve  sandwiches,  soups, 
beverages  and  other  light  meals  before  concerts. 
Many  visitors  bring  picnic  meals  to  eat  on  the 
grounds. 

3.  STAY  LATE.  The  sudden  outpouring  of  cars  onto 
the  highways  at  the  close  of  the  concerts  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  traffic  delay.  You  are  invited  to  stay 
at  Tanglewood  as  long  as  convenient.  The  formal 
gardens  will  be  open  and  lighted  for  at  least  an  hour 
after  every  concert. 

4.  HAVE     PATIENCE. 


rOLD-D^VEIV.  iNNn 


Dovin-PiAiNr-Ny 


Luncheon  .  .  .  Cocktails  .  .  .  Dinner 

Overnight  Accommodations 

Tel.  Dover  Plains  2781  on  Rte.  22 
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Seventy-fourth  season  of  the 

Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

/~\n  October  8,  the  Boston  Symphony 
^S  Orchestra  will  begin  its  seventy -fourth 
season^  and  the  sixth  under  the  leadership  of 
Charles  Munch. 

The  season  will  consist  of  four  series  of  concerts 
in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston:  twenty-four  pairs  of 
Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  concerts, 
nine  Tuesday  evenings  and  six  Sunday  afternoons; 
series  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge;  Carnegie 
Hall,  New  York,  Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn; 
Constitution  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C;  Veterans' 
Memorial  Auditorium,  Providence,  and  concerts 
in  New  Haven  (2),  Hartford,  New  London, 
Newark,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Brunswick. 

The  Orchestra  will  make  its  annual  tour  of 
midwestern  cities  in  the  third  week  of  the 
season  (October  18-23)  Columbus,  Detroit, 
Ann  Arbor,  East  Lansing,  Kalamazoo, 
and  Northampton. 


TANGLE  WOOD,     1955 

The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
* 

The  Berkshire  Festival 

Eighteenth  Season 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

* 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Thirteenth  Season 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Director 


To  receive  later  announcements,  leave  your  name 
and  address  at  the  ticket  office,  or  write  to  Thomas 
D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 


Symphony  Hall 

BOSTON 

Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 

JOth  Anniversary  Season 

May  and  June,  195  5 


BOSTON 

Pops  Tour  Orchestra 

Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 
January  31  -  -  March  27 

(Itinerary  to  be  announced) 


•  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT  BULLETIN, 
BOSTON  AND  CIRCUIT  •  THE  BERKSHIRE  FESTI- 
VAL PROGRAM  •   THE  BOSTON  POPS  PROGRAM 


The   BOSTON    SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 

PUBLICATIONS 

Offer  to  advertisers  wide  coverage  of  a  special  group 
of  discriminating  people.  For  both  merchandising 
and  institutional  advertising  they  have  proved  over 
many  years  to  be  excellent  media. 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION  MORE  THAN  500,000 


For   Information    and    Rates   on    the    Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  Publications  Call: 

Mrs.  Dana  Somes,  Advertising  Manager- 
Tel.   CO  6-1492,  or  write:  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston   15,  Mass. 


Seventy -fourth  Season  ipj4-ipj; 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Musk  Director 

For  Season  Ticket  Information  Address: 

Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 
( For  List  of  Concerts  see  opposite  page) 


K** 
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f/ie  Tanglewood  Tradition ... 

.  .  .  embodies  the  finest  in  musical  standards  and  achievements.  Year  after  year,  the 
Berkshire  Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  offer  the  world's  great  music 
to  audiences  of  international  character;  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  unmatched 
in  the  distinction  of  its  faculty  and  its  students.  There  can  he  no  compromise  with 
ideals  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  tradition  as  Tan«;lewood. 


The  choice  of  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  is  a  significant  measure 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  Baldwin  Piano 
Company  has  attained  new  standards  of  excellence 
in  the  art  of  Piano  making. 

For  an  important  gift,  or  for  your  own  use,  make 
Baldwin  your  choice  too. 


i$al&toin 


Established  1862 


Baldwin,  Acrosonic  and  Hamilton  Pianos,  Baldwin  and  Orga-sonic  Electronic  organs, 
used  exclusively  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  are 
sold  by  leading  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 

F:  54 
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RCA  Victor  recreates  all  the  eloquence  of  his  interpretations 
in  these  brilliant  "New  Orthophonic '  High  Fidelity  recordings 

**Berlioz:The  Damnation  of  Faust  (complete)— Suzanne  Danco,  Soprano;  David  Poleri,  Tenor;  Martial  Singher, 
Baritone  ■  **Berlioz:  Romeo  and  Juliet  (complete)— Margaret  Roggero,  Contralto;  Leslie  Chabay,  Tenor; 
Yi-Kwei  Sze,  Bass  ■  **Brahms:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B  Flat,  op.  83— Artur  Rubinstein,  Piano  ■  *Beethoven: 
Symphony  No.  7,  in  A,  op.  92  ■  **Chopin:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  F  Minor.  **Saint-Saens:  Piano  Concerto 
No.  4,  in  C  Minor— Alexander  Brailowsky,  Piano.  **"New  Orthophonic'  High  Fidelity.  *High  Fidelity. 
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BOSTON   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

Berkshire  Festival,  Season  1955 

(EIGHTEENTH  SEASON) 

TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
FIRST  WEEK 

Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  1\.  Burk 
copyright.  l955,  by  boston  symphony  orchestra,  inc. 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  President        Jacob  J.  Kaplan,  Vice-President        Richabd  C.  Paine,  Treasurer 
Talcott  M.  Banks,  Jr.  \lvan   I.  Fuller  C.  D.  Jackson  Charles  H.  Stockton 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Francis  W.  Hatch  Michael  T.  Kelleher  Ldward  A.  Taft 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  Palfrey  Perkins  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 


Philip  B.  \lleiv 


\i.\n  J.  Blai 
Lenges  Bi  m 


Trustees  Emeritus 
M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 

Tanglewood  Advisory  Committee 

Henry  W.  Dwight  F.  Anthony  Hanlon 

George  W.  Edman  Lawrence  K.  Miller 


Lewis  Perry 


George  E.  Mole 

Whitney  S.  Stoddard 


Jesse  L.  Thomason 


Bobert  K.  Wheeler 


H.  George  Wilde 


Chairmen  and  Board  of  Selectmen  {Ex  officio):  Stockbridge,  Stephen  W.  Cooney; 
Lenox,  Balph  Henry  Barnes;  Lee,  Warren  A.  Turner 

THOMAS  D.  PEBBY,  Jr..  Manager 


G.  \\     Bector,  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 


J.  J.  Brosnahan,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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Enjoy  your  own 

festival  whenever 
you  wish -on 

RCA  Victor  Records 

Let  these  Berkshire  Festival  guest  artists 
be  year-round  guests  in  your  record  library 


PIERRE  MONTEUX...ui7/irAe 
Boston  Sympli.  Orch.: 
** mozart:  Piano  Conrerto 
No.  12  in  A,  (K.  414);  Piano 
Concerto  No.  18  in  B  Flat, 
(K.  456),  Lili  Kraus,  Pianist 
**uszT:  Les  Preludes;  Scri- 
abin:  Poeme  d'Extase 
'Stravinsky;  Rite  of  Spring 
. . .  with  The  San  Francisco 
Symph.  Orch.: 

R1MSKY-KORSAKOFF:     Sclnh  (*- 

razade,  op.  35;  franck: 
Symphony  in  D  Minor 
...with  The  RCA  Victor 
Symph.  Orch.: 
**CHAUSSON:  Poem  of  Love 
and  the  Sea,  Gladys  Swarth- 
out,  Mezzo-soprano 

GREGORPIATAGORSKY.'Ce^O 

**STRAUSS,  R.:  Don  Quixote, 
Boston  Symph.  Orch., 
Munch,  cond. 

BRAHMS:  Double  Concerto  in 
A  Minor  for  'Cello  and  Vio- 
lin, Nathan  Milstein,  Violin; 
Robin  Hood  Dell  Symph. 
Orch.,  Reiner,  cond. 
**bach,  J.  $.:  Sonata  No.  2 
in  D:  PROKOFIEFF:  Sonata, 
Op.  119,  Ralph  Berkowitz, 
Piano 

ravel:  Trio  in  A  Minor; 
*MENDEtSS0HN  :  Trio  No.  1  in 
D  Minor,  op.  49,  Heifetz,  Vi- 
olin; Rubinstein,  Piano 
Tchaikovsky:  Trio  in  A  Mi- 
nor, Heifetz,  Violin;  Rubin- 
stein, Piano 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  . .  .and  The 
Boston  "Pops"  Orch. 
*offenbach:  Gaite  Pari- 
sienne;    meyerbeer:    Lea 
Patineurs 

*strauss,  J.:  "Mr.  Strauss 
Comes  to  Boston";  11  favor- 
ite Strauss  compositions 
*Slaughter  on  Tenth  Avenue 
and  other  Ballet  Selections; 
14  modern  ballet  selections 
*The  Family  All  Together; 
Ten  family  favorites 


**"A'eic  Orihophonic' 
"High  Fidelity. 


High  Fidelity. 
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THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY 


J 


Henry    L.    Higginson  — 
1 1 fin  a  sketch  by  I.  S.  Sargent 


f\N  September  30th 

^~*  next     the     Boston 

jfm%    *  \k  Symphony    Orchestra 

will  begin  its  seventy- 
fifth  consecutive  sea- 
son. Special  events  are 
planned  for  the  anni- 
versary, including  an 
extended  tour  begin- 
ning October  10  and 
reaching  as  far  south 
as  New  Orleans.  Fif- 
teen composers  of  this 
and  other  nations  have 
been  commissioned  to 
write  special  works  for 
the  season's  concerts. 

A  75th  anniversary 
permits  reminiscence. 
In  1856  a  young  Bostonian  began  to  study  music 
in  Vienna.  His  name  was  Henry  Lee  Higginson 
and  he  was  born  to  a  family  tradition  of  banking. 
His  new  experiences  in  that  musical  capital  did  not 
result  in  making  him  a  performing  musician  but 
they  brought  him  a  strong  and  lasting  realization 
that  music  was  a  rare  and  precious  thing,  a  more 
deeply  rewarding  pursuit  than  the  handling  of  dol- 
lars. He  also  came  to  realize  that  his  own  country 
lacked,  and  would  do  well  to  have,  a  symphony 
orchestra  of  standards  then  known  only  in  Central 
Europe.  Mr.  Higginson  served  in  the  Civil  War 
as  major,  duly  went  into  banking,  and  eventually 
accumulated  enough  money  to  bring  to  pass  his 
fondest  dream. 

In  1881,  or  just  75  years  ago,  he  gathered  together 
an  orchestra  of  the  best  musicians  he  could  obtain 
in  Europe,  a  young  German  born  conductor,  Georg 
Henschel,  to  lead  them,  and  announced  concerts  in 
downtown  Boston.  Through  the  years  Mr.  Higgin- 
son built  his  orchestra  with  a  watchful  eye.  Wil- 
helm  Gericke  (1884-9;  1898-1906)  drilled  them 
into  an  immaculate  ensemble  and  took  them  to  New 
York  to  the  astonishment  of  that  city.  Arthur 
Nikisch  (1889-1893)  was  a  poet  of  tones  rather 
than  a  drill  master,  but  Karl  Muck  (1906-08;  1912- 
18)  was  another  perfectionist  through  whom  the 
Boston  orchestra  became  a  byword  of  the  utmost  in 
orchestral  performance. 

The  first  World  War  brought  the  end  of  an  era. 
The  orchestra's  owner  after .  thirty-six  years  bowed 
to  inevitable  change  and  made  it  what  all  orchestras 
eventually  had  to  be  —  a  public  trust. 

Pierre  Monteux  gave  Boston  a  French  regime 
(1919-1924)  and  then  Serge  Koussevitzky,  a  new 
and  magic  figure  from  Europe,  became  the  conductor 
for  25  years.  In  these  years  the  orchestra  which  at 
first  had  been  one  of  the  few  in  the  United  States 
(Continued  on  page  six) 


First  Program 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 
Wednesday  Evening,  July  6,  at  8:30 
THE  KROLL  STRING  QUARTET 

\\  iixiam  Kroll,  Violin         Louis  Graeler,  Violin         David  Mankovitz,  Viola         Avron  Twerdowsky,  Cello 

BEETHOVEN 

String  Quartet  in  C  minor,  Op.  18,  No.  4 


I.  Allegro,  ma  non  tanto 
II.  Andante  scherzoso,  quasi  allegretto 


III.  Menuetto :  Allegretto 

IV.  Allegro 


String  Quartet  in  F  minor,  Op.  95 


Allegro  con  brio 

Allegretto,  ma  non  troppo;  Allegro  assai  vivace,  ma  serioso 

Larghetto  espressivo;  Allegretto  agitato 

INTERMISSION 

String  Quartet  in  C  sharp  minor,  Op.  131 

Adagio  ma  non   troppo  e   molto  espressivo  —  Allegro  molto  vivace  —  Allegro  moderato  — ■ 
Andante  ma  non  troppo  e  molto  cantabile—  Presto  —  Adagio  quasi  an  poco  andante  —  Allegro 


Fifth  Program 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

Wednesday  Evening,  July  13,  at  8:30 

BEAUX  ARTS  TRIO 


Menahem  Pressler,  Piano 


Daniel  Guilet,  Violin 
BEETHOVEN 


Bernard  Greenhouse,  Cello 


Trio  in  C  minor,  Op.  1 ,  No.  3 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 
II.  Andante  cantabile  con  variazioni 

Trio  in  D  major,  Op.  70,  No.  1  ("Geister") 

I.  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio 


III.  Menuetto:  Quasi  allegro 
l\  .   Finale:  Prestissimo 


II.   Largo  assai 


HI.  Presto 


INTERMISSION 


Trio  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  97  ("Archduke") 

1.  Allegro  moderato 
II.  Scherzo:  Allegro 


III.  (  Andante  cantabile  ma  perd  con  moto 

IV.  I    Allegro  moderato 


II  A   L  U  W  1   M       PIANO 
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could  travel  far  and  wide  and  find  illustrious  fellow 
orchestras  on  all  sides.  No  longer  a  pioneer,  the 
Boston  orchestra  remained  a  model. 

In  1949  Koussevitzky  retired  and  Charles  Munch 
took  his  place.  Mr.  Munch  was  then  one  of  the  fore- 
most musicians  in  France  and  had  been  the  con- 
ductor of  four  orchestras  in  Paris.  He  was  more 
than  a  French  artist.  Strasbourg,  his  native  town, 
has  two  languages  and  lies  between  two  cultures. 
Mr.  Munch's  mother  was  French,  his  father  was 
Alsatian.  He  grew  up  literally  surrounded  by  the 
music  of  Bach,  for  his  father  Ernest  in  Strasbourg 
and  his  uncle  Eugene  in  Mulhouse  were  leaders  of 
Bach's  music  in  the  cathedral  of  each  city.  Another 
Alsatian,  Albert  Schweitzer,  who  was  once  the  pupil 
of  Ernest,  is  the  relative  by  marriage  of  Charles 
Munch. 

Mr.  Munch  has  been  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  six  years.  In  this  time 
his  American  public  have  come  to  know  and  admire 
him  as  completely  dedicated  to  his  art,  a  musician 
oblivious  to  outward  show,  who  is  not  only  absorbed 
by  the  music  he  is  conducting  but  possessed  by  it, 
who  can  penetrate  and  communicate  it  as  perhaps 
no  other  conductor  living.  In  his  book,  "I  Am  a 
Conductor,"  recently  published,  Mr.  Munch  under- 
takes to  advise  musicians  with  ambitions,  speaking 
out  of  his  own  experience.  He  describes  his  profes- 
sion as  "a  sacred  calling,  sometimes  a  priesthood." 
No  profession  is  more  exacting.  "Fifteen  years  of 
work  and  study  do  not  make  a  conductor  of  a  man 


if  he  is  not  infused  with  an  inner  exaltation,  an  all- 
consuming  flame,  and  a  magnetism  that  can  bewitch 
both  the  musicians  of  his  orchestra  and  the  audi- 
ence." This  is  no  boast.  Mr.  Munch  is  not  in  the 
least  concerned  with  describing  his  own  attainments. 
He  is  essentially  a  modest  man.  He  is  holding  up 
an  ideal  for  all  conductors,  himself  included. 


EXHIBITION  AT  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM 
An  exhibition   of  photographs  of  famous   musi- 
cians by  George  J.  Kossuth  is  being  shown  at  the 
Berkshire  Museum  in  Pittsfield. 

The  Berkshire  Museum  announces  numerous 
exhibitions  of  interest  through  the  Festival  season, 
including  in  July  the  works  of  Ezra  Winter,  the 
mural  painter;  water  colors  by  Helmut  Siber: 
"Paintings  of  the  Weather";  prints  by  European 
artists  and  sculpture  by  Peter  Abate. 

EXHIBITION  THIS  WEEK  IN  THE  GLASSED 

RECEPTION    ROOM    AT    TANGLEWOOD: 

July  2-9:   Paintings  by  Paul  E.  Decker,  Canaan. 

Connecticut;   July  9-16:     Contemporary   prints   by 

noted  modern  artist.  Frederick  Roten,  Baltimore. 

Maryland.  

The  photograph  reproduced  on  the  title  page  was 

taken  by  Minot  Beale,  violinist  of  this  Orchestra. 

(Continued  on  page  eight) 

$3^  A  Calendar  of  Events  May  be  Had  at  the 
Box  Office  or  the  Friend's  Office. 


High  lidelity 


A  red  ribbon  of  the  French  Le- 
gion of  Honour  in  his  button- 
hole-Franz Liszt,  ploying  the 
Beethoven  "Emperor"  Con- 
certo. The  Budapest  Municipal 
Concert  Hall  was  crowded.  .  . 


In  the  JULY  issue  of  HIGH  FIDELITY,  the  Magazine  for  Music  Listeners, 
Vilmos  Gergeley  writes  of  this  history-making  musical  event.  Also  in  July: 
a  complete  Aaron  Copland  Discography  by  Arthur  Berger;  a  new  "Living 
with  Music"  adventure  article  by  Jacques  Barzun. 

SINGLE  COPIES  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Bookshop-50c 

Subscriptions:   $6  a  year,  $10  for  two,  $13.50   for  three.   4207   Publishing   House,  Great   Barrlngton,  Mass. 


Cothen  nach  Merian  im  Jahre  1650. 


Second  Program 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 
Friday  Evening,  July  8,  at  8:30 


Bach 


Sinfonia  from  the  "Easter"  Oratorio 


Bach 


Suite  No.  2  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings 


Overture:  Largo;  Allegro 
Rondo:  Allegretto  espressivo 
Bourree  I;  Bourree  II:  Allegro 
Polonaise  and  Double:  Moderate 
Minuet 
Badinerie:  Presto 

Flute  Solo:  DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER 


Stravinsky 


'Orpheus,"  Ballet  in  Three  Scenes 


Orpheus  weeps  for  Eurydice  —  Dance  air  —  Dance  of  the  Angel  of  Death; 
Second  Scene:  Dance  of  the  Furies  —  Dance  Air  (Orpheus)  —  "Pas  d'Action"  — 
"Pas-de-deux"  —  "Pas  d'Action";  Third  Scene:  Apotheosis  of  Orpheus 


Mozart 


BALDWIN       PIANO 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  in  D  major,  "Prague,"  No.  38  (K.  504) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 
N.  Andante 
III.  Finale:  Presto 
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BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 
William  Miles,  Director 


Week   of 


July 

4 

PAUL  HARTMAN  in 
"The  Remarkable  Mr.  Pennypacker" 

July 

11 

"SABRINA  FAIR"  with 
Gaye  Jordan  -  William  Roerick 

July 

18 

Francesca  Bruning  and  Eleanor  Wilson 
in  "THE  OLD  MAID" 

July 

25 

"RECLINING  FIGURE" 
with  Paul  Lipson 

Aug. 

1 

"EDWARD,  MY  SON" 

Aug. 

8 

To  Be  Announced 

Aug. 

IS 

Shepperd  Strudwick  &  Dierdre  Owens 
in  "SHADOW     AND  SUBSTANCE" 

Season  continues  through  Sept.  3.  Nightly  except 
Sun.  at  8:45  —  $2.75,  $1.85,  $1.20,  tax  incl.  Mats. 
Wed.  and  Sat.  at  2:30  —  $1.85  and  $1.20,  tax  incl. 


For  reservations  write  or  telephone 
Box  Office,  Stockbridge  460 


CRANE  MUSEUM 

Exhibits  showing  steps  in  making  all -rag 
papers  and  the  progress  of  paper -making 
from   Revolutionary   times    to    the    present. 


Open  2   to  5  p.m.  Monday  through   Friday, 

from  June  through  September.  Five  miles  east 

of  Pittsfield  on  Route  No.  9. 

DALTON.      MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW  BOOKS 
A  book  by  Mr.  Munch,  /  am  a  Conductor,  was 
published  last  March  by  the  Oxford  University  Press 
and  is  a  translation  of  Je  suis  Chef  d'Orchestre, 
previously  published  in  Paris.  Copies  of  this  book 
may  be  had  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store. 

Music  Under  the  Moon,  by  John  G.  W.  Mahanna, 
just  published  is  on  sale  at  the  Music  Store.  It  is  a 
history  of  the  Berkshire  Festival  from  its  beginnings 
in  1934.  Of  the  150  pages,  48  consist  of  illustrations. 

COOLIDGE  CONCERTS 
The  summer  chamber  music  concerts  established 
at  South  Mountain  in  Pittsfield  in  1918  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  will  begin  July  30. 
This  season  the  South  Mountain  Association  will 
present  five  concerts,  on  Saturday  afternoons  at 
4:00,  in  co-operation  with  the  Elizabeth  Sprague 
Coolidge  Foundation  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  of  Chicago.  The 
artists  will  be:  July  30,  the  New  Music  String 
Quartet;  August  6,  the  New  York  Woodwind  Quin- 
tet with  George  Schick,  piano;  August  13,  Alex- 
ander Schneider,  violin,  and  George  Schick,  piano; 
August  20,  Leontyne  Price,  soprano,  Alexander 
Schneider,  and  an  instrumental  ensemble;  August 
27,  the  Budapest  String  Quartet.  On  Friday  morn- 
ing, July  29,  at  10  o'clock,  the  New  Music  String 
Quartet  will  give  a  special  "Young  Audiences"  Con- 
cert for  parents  and  children.  A  limited  number  of 
tickets  are  available  without  charge  on  application 
to  Mrs.  Willem  Willeke,  South  Mountain  Associa- 
tion, Pittsfield,  Mass. 


PROGRAM  NOTES 


Second  Program 

SlNFONIA    FROM    THE    "EASTER    ORATORIO" 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  in  Eisenach  on  March  21,  1685;  died  in  Leipzig, 
July  28,  1750 

Following  upon  the  performances  of  passion  music 
during  Holy  Week,  music  appropriate  to  Easter  was 
long  expected  according  to  a  Protestant  tradition 
which  Bach  inherited.  The  "Easter  Oratorio,"  far 
briefer  than  the  Passions,  was  so  intended.  It  is 
considered  to  have  been  composed  about  1736.  It 
underwent  two  later  revisions  (both  of  indetermin- 
able dates),  of  which  the  second  is  incomplete,  and 
from  these  Wilhelm  Rust,  editing  the  Bach  Gesell- 
schaft,  derived  the  music  in  its  present  published 
form.  The  original  oratorio,  wherein  the  parts  of 
Mary,  the  mother  of  James,  Mary  Magdalene,  Peter 
and  John  were  dramatically  treated,  was  modified 
in  the  revisions  until  the  work  became  in  effect  a 
large  cantata  rather  than  an  oratorio,  with  simpli- 
fied dialogue  and  supporting  choruses.     The  Sin- 
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fonia  is  followed  by  a  short  adagio  and  then  a  duet 
"Komrnt  eilet  und  laufet"  in  which  John  and  Peter 
are  supposed  to  be  hastening  to  the  holy  sepulchre. 
This  leads  into  a  chorus  and  so  becomes  the  climax 
in  instrumental  logic  of  the  opening  Sinfonia. 

This  introduction,  an  allegro  in  D  major  %  time, 
is  scored  for  3  trumpets,  2  oboes,  bassoon,  timpani, 
and  strings. 


Overture  (Suite)  No.  2  in  B  Minor  for 

Flute  and  String  Orchestra 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  in  Eisenach.  March  21,  1685;  died  in  Leipzi 
July  28,  1750 

Bach  s  orchestral  suites,  of  which  there  are  four, 
have  generally  been  attributed  to  the  five-year 
period  (1717-23)  in  which  he  was  Kapellmeister  to 
the  young  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  Albert 
Schweitzer  conjectures  that  they  may  belong  to  the 
subsequent  Leipzig  years,  for  Bach  included  them 
in  the  performances  of  the  Telemann  Musical  So- 
ciety, which  he  conducted  from  the  years  1729  to 
1736.  But  the  larger  part  of  his  instrumental 
music  belongs  to  the  years  at  Cothen  where  the 
Prince  not  only  patronized  but  practised  this  de- 
partment of  the  art  —  it  is  said  that  he  could  acquit 
himself  more  than  acceptably  upon  the  violin,  the 
\  iola  da  gamba,  and  the  clavier.  It  was  for  the 
pleasure  of  his  Prince  that  Bach  composed  most  of 
his  chamber  music,  half  of  the  "Well-tempered 
Clavichord,"  the  "Inventions."  Composing  the  six 
concertos  for  the  Margraf  of  Brandenburg  at  this 
time,  he  very  likely  made  copies  of  his  manuscripts 
and  performed  them  at  Cothen. 

The  suites,  partitas  and  "overtures"  as  titled  by 
Bach,  were  no  more  than  variants  upon  the  suite 
form.  When  Bach  labeled  each  of  his  orchestral 
suites  as  an  "ouverture,"  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
French  ouverture  of  Lulli  was  in  his  mind.  This 
composer,  whom  Bach  closely  regarded,  had  devel- 
oped the  operatic  overture  into  a  larger  form  with 
a  slow  introduction  followed  by  a  lively  allegro  of 
fugal  character  and  a  reprise.  To  this  "overture" 
were  sometimes  added,  even  at  operatic  perform- 
ances, several  dance  movements. 


DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER  was  born  in  Streator, 
Illinois.  Her  first  teacher  was  her  mother,  a  professional 
flutist.  She  attended  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  where 
she  studied  with  Joseph  Mariano.  Other  teachers  she  has 
worked  with  are  Georges  Barrere,  William  Kincaid,  and 
Ernest  Liegl.  She  played  in  the  National  Symphony  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  two  years  and  later  joined  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  also  playing  first  flute  in  the 
Hollywood  Bowl  Orchestra.  Miss  Anthony  (now  Mrs. 
Thomas  Dwyer)  devoted  much  of  her  time  in  California  to 
chamber  music,  participating  in  many  first  performances  of 
contemporary  works.  She  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  as 
principal  flute  in  the  autumn  of  1952,  and  has  since  likewise 
played  in  chamber  combinations. 


Elm  Court 

Lenox,  Massachusetts 


Cordially  Invites 

You  and  Your  Friends 

To  Visit  the  Main  House  for 

LUNCHEON,  COCKTAILS 

and  DINNER 


The    Formal    Gardens    and    Greenhouses 
are   open   for  your  pleasure 


LENOX     670 


®  KJ  v      OF  BERMUDA 

WALKER  STREET,  LENOX,  MASS. 


COTTONS 

CASHMERES 

SUITS 


DRESSES 


Accessories   for   Men  and    Women 


Open    Daily     (Except    Sunday) 
9:30   to    5:30 

Telephone   Lenox   743 
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5    SUMMER   EVENING   CONCERTS 

new  yopk 
Pro  musics 
ant  i  qua 

Noah  Greenberg,  Musical  Director 
Bernard  Krainis,  Associate  Director 

PROGRAMS  of  MEDIEVAL, 

RENAISSANCE  and 

BAROQUE   MUSIC 

Saturday,  August   13         8:30  P.M. 
French  Chanson  and  English  Madrigals 

Saturday,  August  20         8:30  P.M. 
Italian  Baroque  Music 

Saturday,  August  27         8:30  P.M. 
William  Byrd    —   Sacred  and  Secular  Works 

Saturday,  September  3       8:30  P.M. 
The  Virgin  in  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Music 

Sunday,  September   I         8:30  P.M. 
Music  of  Spain  and  Germany 

at  the  Town  Hall. 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Subscription   to  the  series  of  5  concerts:  $10.00 

Single  admission:  $2.40 

Please  address  inquiries,  <>r  make  checks  linkable  to: 

m;\V    YORK    PRO   MUSICA   ANTIQUA 

P.O.  Rox  31,  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts 

or  phone   Lenox    102  M 


Orpheus,  Ballet  in  Three  Scenes 
Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  in  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17.  1882 

The  score  of  this  ballet  bears  the  signature  at  the  end 
"Hollywood,  September  23,  1947."  It  was  introduced  by 
the  Ballet  Society  at  the  New  York  City  Center,  April  28, 
1948.  The  choreography  was  by  George  Balanchine.  the 
decor  by  Isamu  Noguchi.  The  part  of  Orpheus  was  danced 
by  Nicholas  Magallanes,  Eurydice  by  Maria  Tallchief. 

The  indications  on  the  score  are  as  follows:  First 
scene:  Orpheus  weeps  for  Eurydice.  He  stands 
motionless  with  his  back  to  the  audience.  Friends 
pass  bringing  presents  and  offer  him  sympathy.  — 
Air  de  Danse  (Andante  con  moto) .  —  Dance  of  the 
Angel  of  Death. 

Second  scene:  Pas  des  Furies  (their  agitation 
and  their  threats)  —  Air  de  Danse  (Orpheus)  — 
Interlude  (The  tormented  souls  in  Tartarus  stretch 
out  their  fettered  arms  towards  Orpheus,  and  im- 
plore him  to  continue  his  song  of  consolation.)  — 
Air  de  Danse  (Orpheus  —  Grave)  —  Pas  a" Action 
( Andantino  leggiadro  —  Hades,  moved  by  the  song 
of  Orpheus,  grows  calm.  The  Furies  surround  him, 
bind  his  eyes,  and  return  Eurydice  to  him.)  —  Pas 
de  deux  (Andante  sostenuto  —  Orpheus  and  Euryd- 
ice before  the  veiled  curtain). 

Visit   the 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  STORE 


we  a 


This  is  the  Steinway  Hepplewhite,  only  40"  high,  a  charming  vertical  piano  styled 
especially  for  smaller  homes.  It  is  a  striking  example  of  Steinway  skill  in  adapting  basic 
principles  of  design  to  the  requirements  of  modern  furnishing.  Come  in  and  let  us  show 
you  other  models,  vertical  or  grand,  equally  exquisite  in  quality  and  craftsmanship.  No 
piano  investment  will  give  you  more  enduring  satisfaction. 

In  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  new  Steinway  Pianos  are 
sold  only  by  M.  Steinert  &  Sons,  Jerome  F.  Murphy,  President. 


M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 


162  B0YLST0N  ST.,  BOSTON  •  ALSO  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD 
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Pas   a"   Action    (Vivace   —  The   Bachantes   attack 
Orpheus,  seize  him,  and  tear  him  to  pieces). 

Third  scene:  Apotheosis  of  Orpheus  (Lento  sos- 
tenuto).  Apollo  appears.  He  wrests  the  lyre  from 
Orpheus  and  raises  his  song  heavenwards. 


Symphony  in  D  Major  (K.  504) 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Horn  in  Salzburg,  January  27.  1756;  died  in  \  ienna, 
December  5,  1791 

The  last  symphony  which  Mozart  composed  before 
his  famous  final  three  of  1788  (the  E-flat,  G  minor, 
and  "Jupiter"  symphonies)  was  the  Symphony  in 
D  major,  called  the  "Prague"  Symphony,  which 
had  its  first  performance  in  that  city  early  in  1787. 
Mozart  probably  did  not  compose  it  especially  for 
Prague,  but  when  he  went  there  from  Vienna  on  a 
sudden  invitation,  the  new  score  was  ready  in  his 
portfolio  for  the  first  of  two  performances  in  the 
Bohemian  capital. 

"Prague  is  indeed  a  very  beautiful  and  agreeable 
place,"  wrote  Mozart  on  his  arrival  there.  And  he 
had  good  cause  to  be  gratified  with  the  more  than 
friendly  reception  which  he  found  awaiting  him. 
Figaro,  produced  there  in  the  previous  season,  had 
been  an  immense  success,  and  its  tunes  were  sung 
and  whistled  on  all  sides.  A  bid  was  to  come  for 
another  opera,  and  Don  Giovanni  was  to  be  written 


"An  exposition  of  the   Orchestra 
conductor's  job  .  .  . 

Charles  Munch's 

professional  autobiography 

I  AM  A  CONDUCTOR 

"Munch  can  give  practical  advice  to  students  and 
young  conductors  almost  anywhere,  but  his  book 
is  more  than  a  collection  of  hints  for  profes- 
sionals; ii  lifters  the  ordinary  concertgoer  specific 
insights  into  the  almost  inexplicable  business  of 
getting  an  orchestra  to  sound  the  way  it  should. 
Munch  finds  conducting  both  exciting  and  hard, 
and  after  he  has  given  his  reasons,  one  is  con- 
vinced on  both  counts."  —  The  New  Yorker 

Translated,  with  an  introduction,  by 
Leonard  Burkat 

$2.75  at  all  bookstores 

• 

Oxford  University  Press,  Inc. 

New  York  11,  N.   Y. 


■^ 


LEORA  DANA  •  HURD  HATFIELD 
POLLY  ROWLES  •  CHRISTOPHER  PLUMMER  •  JOAN  CHANDLER 


and 


RODDY  McDOWALL 


Hi 


with  a  Company  of  Sixty  in 


Performances  as  follows-. 
JULIUS  CAESAR-Eves.:  July  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  18,  19,  20,   21,  22,  23,  27,  29;  Aug.  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  16,  18,  20,  22, 
24,  26,  30;  Sept.  1,  3.  Mots.:  July  13,  16,  20,  23,  30;  Aug.  3,  13,  17,  27,  31. 

THE  TEMPEST-Eves.:  July  26,  28,  30;  Aug.  1,  3,  5,  9,  1 1,  13,  15,  17,  19,  23,  25,  27,  29,  31;  Sept.  2.  Mats.:  July  27;  Aug.  6, 
10,  20,  24;  Sept.  3. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  12th  lhru  SATURDAY,  SEPT.  3rd 

Write  for  information  booklet.  Plenty  of  hotel  and  room  accommodations  available. 

THEATRE  COMPLETELY  AIR-CONDITIONED 
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The  label  with  the  great  tradition  .  . .  since  1898 


^vujd1wml$ 


are  now  available  in 

THE  HANDSOME  NEW  STANDARD  PACKAGE 

for  the  music-lover-on-a-budgct 
and 

THE  GALA  "PERFECTIONIST"  PACKAGE 

faelory-sealed,  with  libretto,  notes,  etc. 

A>k  your  friendly,  informed  New  England  dealer 
for  the  complete  Angel  Records  catalogue,  or  write: 

Dario  Soria,  Pres.,  Electric  &  Musical  Industries   (U.S.)   Ltd. 
38  West  48  Street,  New  York  Cily 


S.  HUROK 

is  honored  to  announce 
An  Extraordinary  Series  of  5  Concerts 

by 

ARTUR 


RUBINSTEIN 

with 

Symphony 
Orchestra 

conducted  by 
ALFRED 

WALLENSTE1N 

In  Programs  Devoted  to  the  Great  Works  for 
Piano  and  Orchestra  Including  all  the 
Beethoven   and   Brahms  Concerti 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  TUES.  Eve.,  FEB.  7;  FRI. 

Eve.,  FEB.  10;  WED.  Eve.,  FEB.   15;  FRI. 

Eve.,  FEB.  17;  SUN.  Eve.,  FEB.  19,  1956 


Subscription  Prices  for  Five  Concerts:  Parquet 
&  First  Tier  Boxes  $21.60;  Second  Tier  Boxes 
$18.90;  Dress  Circle  $16.20  &  $14.60;  Balcony 
$11.25  &  $9.00;  Family  Circle  $6.75.  Tax  Incl. 
Please  make  checks  payable  and  mail  to 
Carnegie  Hall,  7th  Ave.  &  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  19 
and  enclose  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 
SEATS  FOR  SINGLE  CONCERTS  NOT  AVAIL- 
ABLE UNTIL  NOV.   13,  1955 


and  produced  there  within  a  year,  and  to  cause 
another  furore  of  enthusiasm.  The  composer  of 
Figaro,  as  might  be  expected,  was  applauded  loud 
and  long  at  the  two  concerts  of  his  visit  in  1787,  and 
after  the  D  major  symphony  at  the  first  of  them, 
he  could  not  appease  the  audience,  until  he  had  im- 
provised upon  the  piano  for  half  an  hour.  At  length 
a  voice  shouted  the  word  "Figaro!'"  and  Mozart. 
interrupting  the  phrase  he  had  begun  to  play,  cap- 
tured all  hearts  by  improvising  variations  upon  the 
air  "Non  piii  andrai." 

Writing  on  January  15  to  his  friend  Gottfried 
von  Jacquin,  Mozart  related  how  a  round  of  enter- 
tainment mostly  connected  with  music-making  was 
awaiting  him.  On  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  he 
went  with  Count  Canal  to  the  "Breitfeld  Ball,  where 
the  flower  of  the  Prague  beauties  assemble.  You 
ought  to  have  been  there,  my  dear  friend;  I  think  I 
see  you  running,  or  rather  limping,  after  all  those 
pretty  creatures,  married  and  single.  I  neither 
danced  nor  flirted  with  any  of  them  —  the  former 
because  I  was  too  tired,  and  the  latter  from  my 
natural  bashfulness.  I  saw,  however,  with  the  great- 
est pleasure,  all  these  people  flying  about  with  such 
delight  to  the  music  of  my  Figaro,  transformed  into 
quadrilles  and  waltzes;  for  here  nothing  is  talked  of 
but  Figaro,  nothing  played  but  Figaro,  nothing 
whistled  or  sung  but  Figaro,  no  opera  so  crowded  as 
Figaro,  nothing  but  Figaro  —  very  flattering  to  me, 
certainly." 

*    IlITTiI CINEMA  MMS      * 

SEVENTH   SEASON 
NEW!    Projection  —  Sound  —  Wide  Screen! 

Nightly    at    8:15,    Saturdays    Continuous   from    7:00    p.m. 

Always  cool   and   comfortable 

•         THE    BERKSHIRE    MUSEUM,    Pittsfield,    Mass.         + 

ANTIQUES  SHOW 


Town  Hall 


Lenox,  Mass. 


August  4th   through  August  13th 

(Closed  on  Sunday) 

Daily  from  11:00  A.M.  to  10:00  P.M. 


Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

Ten  Weeks  —  July  1st -Sept.  3rd 

Famous  Stars  and  Companies 

Telephone:  Lee  745  •  Write:  Box  87,  Lee,  Mass. 


Handel 


Third  Program 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

Saturday  Evening,  Jury  9,  at  8:30 

THOR  JOHNSON,  Conductor 

Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra,  in  P>  minor,  Op.  6,  No.  12 
Largo  —  Allegro;  Larghetto  e  piano;  Largo  —  Allegro 


Haydin  Sinfonie  Concertante  for  Violin,  Cello,  Oboe,  and  Bassoon,  0}).  84 

I.  Allegro  II.  Andante  III.  Allegro  con  spirito 

Violin:  Richard  Burgin  Cello:       Samuel  Mayes 


Oboe:     Ralph  Gomberg 


Bassoon:  Raymond  Allard 


Hindemith  .   "Der  Schwanendreher,''  Concerto  on  Old  Folk-Melodies 

<f-     .  for  Viola  and  Small  Orchestra 

I.  Langsam  —  Massig  bewegt,  mit  Kraft 
II.  Sehr  rumg;  Fugato 


III.  Finale:  \  anations  on  "Seid  ihr  nicht  der  Schwanendreher;"  Massig  schnell 


INTERMISSION 


H  VYD1S 


I.  Adagio:  Allegro 
II.  Adagio  cantabile 


.     Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  98 

III.  Menuetto 

IV.  Finale:  presto;  piu  moderato 


Soloist 
JOSEPH  DE  PASQUALE,  Viola 


BALDWIN   PIANO 


RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 
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0o^&T's        PAR40/S£ 


Famous  for 
Fine  Food  and  Grog 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY 

Recommended   by 
A. A. A.,  Gourmet  o   Duncan   Mines 


TRADITIONALLY 
AT  THE  END  OF  A  PERFECT   DAY 


ON  ROUTE  44 
Between  Canaan  and  Norfolk,  Connecticut 


Telephone  Taylor  4-7495 


For  a  Unique  Vacation ••• 

UNITY  HOUSE 

in  the  Poconos 

Thousand-acre   woodland    paradise... 

3-mile  private  lake. ..luxurious  comfort. ..tempt- 
ing cuisine... sparkling  entertainment... always 
an  Interesting  "crowd." 

MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY:  owned  and 
operated  on  a  non-profit  basis  by  the 
INTERNATIONAL  LADIES'  GARMENT  WORKERS- 
UNION  at  Forest  Park,  Pa.,  a  short  run  from  N.  Y. 
or  Philadelphia.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME! 

BROADWAY  COMES  TO  THE  POCONOS: 

Premier  season!  Unity  House's  ultra  modern,  air- 
cooled  theatre  brings  you  new  entertainment 
thrills. 

RESERVE  NOW:  N.  Y.  Office,  1710  Broadway, 
CO  5-7000;  Phila.  Office,  929  North  Broad  Street, 
ST  7-1004.  Special  rates  to  members  of  all  bona 
fide  unions.  Booklet  on  request 


Third  Program 


THOR  JOHNSON,  who  is  the  conductor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  Orchestra,  was  born  in  Wisconsin  Rapids,  \\  is- 
consin,  June  10,  1913.  He  studied  at  Salzburg  with  Felix 
Weingartner,  Bruno  Walter,  and  Nicolai  Malko,  and  with 
Hermann  Abendroth  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  The  sum- 
mers of  1940  and  1941  he  spent  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  in  the  conducting  class  of  Serge  Koussevitzky.  He 
was  appointed  in  the  autumn  of  1947  to  his  present  poM  in 
Cincinnati.  For  many  seasons  he  has  conducted  thr  May 
Festival  at  Ann  Arbor. 


Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra, 

Op.  6,  No.  12,  in  B  Minor 

George  Frederic  Handel 

Born  in  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  in  London. 
April  14,  1759 

In  1739,  twenty  years  after  Bach  composed  his 
Brandenburg  concertos,  Handel  in  London  wrote 
these  Concerti  grossi.  Both  composers  based  their 
style  upon  Italian  models,  whence  instrumental 
music  all  derived  at  that  time.  Both  knew  their 
Corelli  and  Vivaldi:  Handel  had  consorted  with  the 
former  at  Rome,  and  Bach  had  carefully  copied  the 
works  of  the  latter.  Yet  it  takes  no  dissertation  to 
show  how  very  different  are  the  orchestral  concertos 
of  the  Kapellmeister  at  Cothen,  and  the  magnificent 
musician  then  so  familiar  in  London's  theatres,  who 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  composed  before  his 
public.  Purists  have  praised  the  carefully  wrought 
three  movement  form  of  Bach  to  the  detriment  of 
Handel's  in  four  or  six  movements,  "oscillating  be- 
tween the  suite  and  the  sonata,  with  a  glance  toward 
the  symphonic  overture.  It  is  this  for  which  the 
theorists  blame  him,"  wrote  Romain  Rolland,*  one 
of  Handel's  most  persuasive  champions,  "and  it  is 
this  for  which  I  praise  him.  For  he  does  not  seek 
to  impose  a  uniform  cast  on  his  thoughts,  but  leaves 
it  open  to  himself  to  fashion  the  form  as  he  requires, 
and  the  framework  varies  accordingly,  following  his 
inclinations  from  day  to  day.  The  spontaneity  of 
his  thought,  which  has  already  been  shown  by  the 
extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  Concerti  were  com 
posed  —  each  in  a  single  day  at  a  single  sitting,  and 
several  in  a  week  —  constitutes  the  great  charm  of 
these  works.  They  are,  in  the  words  of  Kretzsch- 
mar,  grand  impression  pictures,  translated  into  a 
form,  at  the  same  time  precise  and  supple,  in  which 
the  least  change  of  emotion  can  make  itself  easily 
felt.  Truly  they  are  not  all  of  equal  value.  Their 
conception  itself,  which  depended  in  a  way  on  mere 
momentary  inspiration,  is  the  explanation  of  this 
extreme  inequality."  (The  present  editor  takes  ex- 
ception to  these  remarks,  stoutly  endorsing  each  of 
the  twelve  —  indeed  the  greater  part  of  each  of  the 
twelve.) 

The  last  of  the  concerti  grossi  has  an  introductory 
largo  of  twenty  bars,  with  broad  chords  and  sonor- 

*  "Handel"  by  Romain  Rolland,  translated  by  A.  Eagle- 
field  Hull. 
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ous  figures  constantly  alternating  between  the  tutti 
and  the  concertino.  The  following  allegro,  the  long- 
est movement,  is  the  only  fast  one  in  a  work  which 
moves  throughout  with  an  ample,  comely  style. 
Even  here,  we  have  brightness  and  grace  rather  than 
excessive  speed.  The  slow  movement,  "Lar ghetto  e 
piano,"  is  a  typical  Handelian  air  in  '■>  |  which  is 
varied  in  turn  in  the  bass  and  treble  with  flowing 
eighth  notes.  A  largo  of  seven  bars  is  a  broadening 
of  the  foregoing  mood  and  a  prelude  to  the  final 
fugal  allegro  in  a  constant  buoyant  rhythm. 

Symphonie  Concertante  in  B-Flat  Major 

(for  Oboe,  Bassoon,  Violin  and 

Violoncello),  Op.  84 

Franz  Joseph  Haydn 

Bom   in   Rolirau,   Lower  Austria,  March  31,   1732;    died   in 
\  ienna,  May  31,  1809 
Composed   in   1792  this  Symphonie  Concertante  was  first 
performed  in   London.   March  9  of  that  year. 

Six  symphonies  for  each  of  Haydn's  two  visits  to 
London,  however  prodigious  a  contribution,  were 
not  the  sum  of  the  music  he  wrote  for  the  English. 
There  was  the  opera  Orfeo  ed  Eurydice,  not  per- 
formed and  only  recently  brought  to  light.  During 
his  first  visit  of  eighteen  months  (between  January 
2,  1791  and  June  22,  1792),  he  found  time  to  write 
a  "symphonie  concertante"  to  bring  forward  certain 
talents  in  Salomon's  orchestra,  in  particular  Johann 
Peter  Salomon  himself,  as  leader  of  the  violins  (nor 
is  Salomon  slighted  in  the  score).  Haydn  conducted 
it  at  the  fourth  concert  on  March  9th  with  Salo- 
mon, Menel,  Harrington  and  Holmes  as  the  solo- 
ists, repeated  the  performance  in  the  following  week 
and  again  at  a  concert  for  his  own  benefit  on  May 
3rd. 

Haydn  follows  the  old  concerto  grosso  style,  com- 
bining and  alternating  the  two  groups,  the  tutti  and 
the  concertino  of  four  instruments.  The  small 
group  plays  for  the  most  part  as  a  quartet,  a  high 
string  and  wind  instrument  balancing  a  low  string 
and  wind  instrument.  While,  according  to  quartet 
procedure,  the  single  voices  are  heard  in  turn,  there 
is  little  opportunity  until  the  Finale  for  each  instru- 
ment to  exploit  its  individual  character.  This  is 
true  even  in  the  thirty-five  measures  for  the  con- 
certino unaccompanied  which  take  the  place  of  a 
cadenza  before  the  close  of  the  first  movement.  In 
the  Andante,  the  solo  voices  within  the  quartet, 
lightly  supported  by  the  orchestra,  take  the  melodic 
burden.  The  tutti  set  the  pace  of  the  lively  Finale, 
whereupon  the  solo  violin,  after  two  brief  interrupt- 
ing recitatives  (adagio),  becomes  the  leading  voice. 
The  two  wind  instruments  and  then  the  cello  have 
their  innings  before  the  concerted  close. 


Paul  Hindemith  completed  this  work  in  October, 
1935.  It  is  one  of  several  which  he  has  written  for 
viola  solo  and  which,  being  a  viola  player,  he  has 
performed  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  following  inscription  is  printed  in  the  score: 

"A  minstrel,  joining  a  merry  company,  displays 
what  he  has  brought  back  from  foreign  lands:  songs 
serious  and  gay,  and  finally  a  dance-piece.  Like  a 
true  musician,  he  expands  and  embellishes  the  mel- 
odies, preluding  and  improvising  according  to  his 
fancy  and  ability. 

"This  mediaeval  scene  was  the  inspiration  of  the 
composition." 

The  composer  has  taken  his  thematic  material 
from  folk  melodies  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 
The  subject  of  the  first  movement  is  a  song 
"Zwischen  Berg  und  tie  fern  Tal"  ("  'Twixt  Hill  and 
Dale").  The  second  movement  uses  two  such  mel- 
odies. The  first  part  is  an  adagio  upon  the  song 
"Nun  laube,  Lindlein,  laube"  ("Leaf,  little  Lin- 
den"), which  opens  the  movement  as  a  duet  for 
viola  and  harp.  A  solo  passage  for  the  viola  leads 
to  a  five-part  fugato  on  the  melody  "Der  Gutzgauch 
auf  dem  Zaune  sass"  ("The  Cuckoo  sat  on  the 
Fence").  The  finale  is  a  series  of  five  variations  on 
the  melody  "Seid  ihr  nicht  der  Schwanendreher" 
("Are  you  not  the  Schwanendreher?").  The  com- 
poser has  admitted  his  inability  to  give  any  precise 
definition  of  "Schwanendreher"  although  "Dreher" 
indicates  some  one  who  turns  a  crank.  He  does  not 
believe  that  it  can  be  identified  with  the  old  time 
hurdy-gurdy.  The  composer  omits  the  higher  string 
instruments  (violas  and  violins)  from  his  orchestra, 
thus  emphasizing  the  solo  part. 

JOSEPH  DE  PASQUALE  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
October  14,  1919.  He  attended  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music, 
studying  viola  with  Louis  Bailly.  He  has  also  studied  with 
Max  Aranoff  and  William  Primrose.  For  the  duration  of 
the  war  he  played  in  the  Marine  Band  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  subsequently  joining  the  viola  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Broadcasting  Company  Orchestra  in  New  York.  Mr. 
de  Pasquale  became  first  viola  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1947.     He  plays  a  Cerutti  instrument   (1798). 


"Der  Schwanendreher,"  Concerto  for 

Viola  and  Small  Orchestra 

Paul  Hindemith 

Horn  in  Hanau.  Germany,  November  16,  1895 


At  Home,  Enjoy  the  Finest  Music 
with   a     ff0Qgfl     Hi-Fi   System 

It's  easy  to  enjoy  a  famous  custom  hi-fi  music 
system  by  Bogen.  For  as  little  as  $200  you 
can  have  a  superb  radio-phonograph  system 
that  will  reproduce  music  with  the  "presence" 
of  the  live  conceit  itself.    See  and  hear  it  at: 

2nd  floor  -  11  No.  Pearl  St. 

Hi-Fidelity  Centre         Home  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 

'  Albany,  New  York 


Refreshments  are  served  at  the  Tanglewood 
Cafeteria  before  concerts  and  at  intermission. 
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Williams  Inn 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASStts 

on  Williams  College  Campus 
Plan    a    trip    to    Williamstown,     the    Village     Beautiful 

•  Williamstown  Summer  Theatre 

•  18   Hole  Taconic  Golf  Course 

•  Sterling    and    Francine    Clark    Art    Institute 
(Housing  one   of  the  greatest  collections  of 

Fine   Art  in   America) 

•  Luncheon,    Cocktails    and    Dinner   at   this   lovely 

Treadway   Inn 

adway,   Innkeeper 
Telephone—  Williamstown  550 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

THEATRE 


FOUNDATION,     INC. 


IN  THE 

Adams  Memorial  Theatre 

ON  THE  CAMPUS  OF 

Williams  College 


Week  oj 

June  28         "THE  TIME  OF  THE  CUCKOO" 


July  5 

i 
"LIGHT  UP  THE  SKY" 

July  12 

"GIGI" 

July  19 

"THE  CRUCIBLE" 

July  26 

"PICNIC" 

August  2 

"TOVARICH" 

August  9 

"THE  LATE  GEORGE  APLEY" 

August  16 

"THE  RAINMAKER" 

August  23 

A  New  Play  {to  be  announced) 

August  30 

"ON  DINE" 

TUES.  through  SAT.  EVE.  -  SAT.  MAT. 

$1.10  -  $1.65  -  $2.20  {Tax  Incl.) 

Box  Office  Williamstown  538 


Symphony  in  B-Flat  Major,  No.  98 
Joseph  Haydn 

Born   in  Rohran,  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  in  Vienna, 
May  31,  1809 

Haydn  composed  this  symphony  in  1791,  for  London, 
where  it  was  first  performed  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms 
March  25,  1791. 

This  symphony  was  the  fourth  in  the  first  of  two 
series  of  six,  each  composed  by  Haydn  for  Johann 
Peter  Salomon  for  his  concerts  in  London  between 
1791  and  1795.  Haydn  presided,  according  to  cus- 
tom at  the  harpsichord  and  afterwards  noted  in  his 
diary:  "The  first  and  last  Allegros  were  encort 
[sic]."  A  review  of  a  later  performance  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  while  it  could  be  considered  as 
applicable  to  a  ball  team,  is  indication  that  this 
work  was  singled  out  for  special  favor: 

"Every  instrument  is  respected  by  his  Muse,  for 
he  gives  to  each  his  due  proportion  of  efficacy.  He 
does  not  elevate  one  and  make  all  the  rest  contrib- 
utory as  a  mere  accomplishment,  but  the  subject  is 
taken  up  by  turns  with  masterly  art,  and  every  per- 
former has  the  means  of  displaying  his  talent." 

There  is  a  fifteen-bar  introduction  by  the  strings, 
Adagio,  opening  in  a  grave  and  portentous  B-flat 
minor.  The  theme  of  this  introduction  turns  out  to 
be  the  theme  of  the  main  Allegro  much  accelerated 
—  a  twist  of  invention  by  which  the  first  audiences 
were  no  doubt  as  surprised  as  they  were  intended 
to  be.  The  practice  was  to  become  common  among 
the  later  Romantics,  but  there  was  a  difference. 
Cesar  Franck  was  to  practice  diminution  of  the 
opening  theme  in  his  symphony  with  the  result  of 
sudden  dramatic  tension.  Haydn  transformed  so- 
lemnity into  gayety  in  B-flat  major.  There  is  an- 
other surprise  when  the  composer,  duly  establishing 
the  dominant  tonality  at  the  expected  moment,  in- 
troduces not  a  new  second  subject  but  the  same 
subject  again!  The  development  is  highly  expert, 
adroit  in  detail.  Tovey  has  remarked  in  connection 
with  this  symphony  that  Haydn,  for  all  his  scholarly 
knowledge,  was  like  Verdi,  a  man  well  equipped 
by  experience:  "In  saying  that  Haydn  was  not  only 
an  experienced  but  a  learned  composer,  I  have  espe- 
cially in  mind  the  style  and  forms  of  this  symphony. 
The  Haydnesque  animal  spirits  are  moderated 
though  not  suppressed  in  the  first  movement  by 
highly  intellectual  themes  developed  in  ways  which, 
though  not  actually  more  thoughtful,  seem  more 
learned  than  usual."  According  to  this  writer,  "The 
slow  movement  is  one  of  Haydn's  broadest  and 
gravest  utterances.  It  might  be  called  his  requiem 
for  Mozart,  the  news  of  whose  death  had  so  deeply 
shocked  him  during  his  London  visit."  Both  Tovej 
and  Geiringer  find  marked  Mozart  resemblances  in 
this  symphony,  and  the  former  discerns  in  the  sec- 
ond theme  of  the  slow  movement  a  "reminiscence" 
from  the  slow  movement  of  Mozart's  "Jupiter"' 
Symphony  (but  he  would  have  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  proving  that  Haydn  had  ever  seen  that 
score) . 


Prog] 


Bach 


Fourth  rrogram 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 
Sunday  Afternoon,  July  10,  at  2:30 

Mass  in  B  minor 

I. 


F.  Kyrif  Chorus:  Kyrie  eleison 

Duet:     Christe  eleison  (Two  sopranos) 

II.  Gloria  in  Excelsis  Chorus:  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo 

Duet:      Domine  Deus  (Soprano  and  Tenor,  with  Flute  solo) 

Chorus:  Qui  tollis 

Aria:     Qui  sedes  (Alto,  with  Oboe  d'Amore) 

Aria:     Quoniam  tu  solus  sanctus  (Bass,  with  Horn  solo) 

Chorus:  Cum  sancto  spiritu 

I   N    I    K  R  M  I  S  S  I  O  N 


111.  Credo 


IV.  Sancti  s 


V.  \gnus  Dei 


II. 

Chorus:  Credo  in  unum  Deuin  —  Patrein  omnipotent  em 

Chorus:  Et  incarnatus  est 

Chorus:  Crucifixus 

Chorus:  Et  resurrexit 

Aria:      Et  in  spirit um  sanctum  (Bass,  with  two  Oboi  d'Amore) 

Chorus:  Sanctus 

Chorus:  Osanna  in  excelsis 

Aria:      Benedictus  (Tenor  with  Violin  solo) 

Aria:      Agnus  Dei  (Alto) 

Chorus:  Dona  nobis  pacem 


Harvard  Glee  Club  and  Radcliffe  Choral  Society 
G.  Wallace  Wood  worth,  Conductor 


Soprano:    Adele  Addison 
Contralto:  Florence  Kopleff 

I  iolin:  Richard  Burgin 
Horn:  James  Stagliano 
Flute:         Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 


Tenor: 

Bass: 


John  McCollum 
Donald  Gramm 


Oboi  d'Amore:  Louis  Speyer  and  Jeai\  Devergie 
Organ:  E.  Power  Biggs 

Harpsichord:     Daniel  Pinkham 


Trumpet:  Roger  Voisin 


IS   A    I.  I)  \V    I   N       PIANO 


U  <:    \        VI   (     T  O  II        1\   K  C  O  H   I)  S 
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You  Feel  Better 

in  the 

Berkshire  Hills 

of  Massachusetts 

It's  fun  to  visit  the  Berkshires.  Nearly 
everyone  will  agree  that  the  beautiful 
scenery,  invigorating  air,  endless  attrac- 
tions and  friendly  people  make  the  Berk- 
shires an  ideal  vacation  location  every 
season  of  the  year.  You  just  feel  more 
alive  in  the  Berkshires. 

* 

Here's  a  worthwhile  suggestion:  plan 
a  Fall  vacation  in  the  Berkshires.  You'll 
enjoy  nature's  breathtaking  spectacle  as 
the  foliage  turns  to  riotous  colors.  And 
there'll  be  hundreds  of  sights  to  see, 
places  to  go! 

• 

Don't  forget  Winter  is  an  important 
Berkshire  season,  too!  Happy  hours  of 
skiing  and  other  winter  sports  attract 
thousands  from  every  quarter.  There's 
nothing  quite  like  an  evening  in  front 
of  the  fire  after  a  busy,  fun-packed 
Berkshire  day! 

No  matter  what  time  of  year  you  visit 
these  world-famed  Hills,  you'll  enjoy  the 
never-ending  hospitality  of  fine  hotels,, 
inns,  motels  and  guest  houses. 

And  speaking  of  hospitality,  the  Berk- 
shires are  ideal  for  your  next  group 
meeting  or  convention.  You'll  find 
complete  facilities  for  meetings  of  all 
types,  in  surroundings  which  cannot  be 
equalled. 

For  details  about  this  beautiful  region, 
list  of  real  estate  agents,  and  informa- 
tion on  places  to  stay,  write: 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS  CONFERENCE 
County  Court  House,  Pittsfield  30,  Mass. 


The  Minuet  is  as  Haydnesque  as  you  could  find, 
with  a  rippling  Trio  where  the  flutes,  oboes  and 
bassoons  are  matched  with  the  strings.  The  Finale, 
in  6-8  time,  is  one  of  Haydn's  most  whimsical.  In 
the  development  a  solo  violin  toys  with  the  second 
theme,  so  pivoting  the  discourse  into  contrasting 
tutti  passages.  The  coda  slows  the  tempo  of  the 
main  theme  to  moderato,  but  builds  a  climax  with 
scale  passages  in  turbulent  sixteenths  for  the  full 
orchestra. 


Fourth  Program 

Mass  in  B  Minor 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  in  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  in  Leipzig. 
July  28,  1750 

KYRIE 

Kyrie  eleison! 
Christe  eleison! 

Gloria   in  excelsis  Deo,  et    in   terra  pax,  hominibus  bonae 

voluntatis. 

Domine    Deus,    Rex    coelestis,    Deus     Pater    omnipotens! 

Domine  Fili  unigenite,  Jesu  Christe  altissime,  Domine  Deus, 

Agnus  Dei,  Filius  Patris. 

Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  miserere  nobis,  suscipe  depreca- 

tionem  nostram. 

Qui  sedes  ad  dexteram  Patris,  Miserere  nobis. 

Quoniam    tu    solus    sanctus,    tu    solus    Dominus;    tu    solus 

altissimus  Jesu  Chrisie 

Cum  Sancto  Spiritu  in  gloria  Dei  Patris.    Amen. 

CREDO 
Credo  in  unum  Deum 

Patrem  omnipotentem,  factorem  coeli  et  terrae,  visibilium 
omnium  et  invisibilium : 

Et  incarnatus  est  de  Spiritu  Sancto  ex  Maria  Virgine,  el 
homo  factus  est: 

Crucifixus  etiam  pro  nobis  sub  Pontio  Pilato,  passim  H 
sepultus  est: 

Et  resurrexit  terlia  die  secundum  scripturas,  et  ascend il 
in  coelum,  sedet  ad  dexteram  Dei  Patris,  et  iterum  venturus 
est  cum  gloria  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos;  cujus  regni  mm 
erit  finis. 

Et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum,  Dominum  et  vivificantem.  qui  ex 
Patre  Filioque  procedit,  qui  cum  Patre  et  Filio  simul  adora- 
tur  et  conglorificatur,  qui  locutus  est  per  Prophetas.  Et  in 
unam  sanctam  Catholicam  et  Apostolicam  Ecclesiam. 

SANCTUS 
Sanctus.    sanctus,    sanctus,    Dominus    Deus    Sabaoth.    pleni 
sunt  coeli  et  terra  gloria  ejus: 

BENEDICTUS 

Hosanna  in  excelsis! 

Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini. 

AGNUS  DEI 
Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  miserere  nobis. 
Dona  nobis  pacem. 

Carl  Philip  Emmanuel  Bach,  coming  into  posses- 
sion of  the  sacred  Mass  in  B  Minor  after  his 
father's  death,  catalogued  it  as  a  "grosse  katholische 
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Messe."  The  title  might  be  called  technically  cor- 
rect, even  by  the  authorities  who  find  little  that  is 
Catholic  in  Bach's  treatment.  The  word  "Messe"  in 
the  Lutheran  sense  would  not  have  been  applied  to 
the  full  service,  but  only  to  the  Kyrie  and  Gloria. 
It  was  the  Roman  Catholic  "Mass,"  so-called,  that 
included  also  the  Credo,  Sanctus,  and  Agnus  Dei, 
and  these  portions  of  the  text,  although  performed 
in  the  Lutheran  churches  of  Leipzig,  were  part  of 
what  was  called  the  "Communion  Service."  It  was 
the  Kyrie  and  Gloria  alone,  which  Bach  wrote  in 
1733,  and  sent  as  a  "Mass"  to  the  reigning  Prince 
Augustus  III  of  Saxony  in  that  year.  He  labelled 
the  score  of  these  two  movements  as  "Missa  a  5 
Voci."  Although  Augustus  had,  for  reasons  of 
state,  adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  re- 
ceived no  more  movements  from  Bach.  Bach  com- 
posed the  other  sections  in  the  course  of  the  five 
years  following,  evidently  considered  them  as  sep- 
arate entities,  and  so  performed  them  at  Leipzig  at 
festal  dates  of  the  Church  calendar.  When  he  at 
last  brought  together  the  five  sections  of  his  musical 
monument,  it  became  by  its  inclusiveness  a  Roman 
"Mas 

But  this  is  a  matter  of  nomenclature.  Musically 
speaking,  sect  and  ritual  in  any  discussion  of  the 
Mass  in  B  minor,  are  both  archaic  and  incidental. 
The  circumstances  of  its  composition  are  interest- 
ing in  that  they  show  a  later  generation  the  petty 
hindrances  and  formal  traditions  which  the  Cantor 
of  the  Thomas  Schule  had  to  brush  aside  in  order 
to  write  his  musical  colossus,  "the  mightiest  choral 
work  ever  written,"  as  Sir  Hubert  Parry  has  called 
it. 

Bach  was  a  sober,  practical  man,  who  wrote  music 
for  specific  performance,  who  fulfilled  the  duties  his 
job  required  of  him,  accepting  the  meagre  choris- 
ters, the  crude  town  musicians,  the  strait-laced  con- 
gregation which  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  which 
would  have  effectually  lamed  a  less  confident  and 
visionary  imagination.  There  are  times  when  a 
composer  in  the  heat  of  writing,  his  fullest  powers 
at  work,  becomes  so  engrossed  in  his  music  that  he 
puts  aside  present  practicabilities,  the  capacities  of 
the  performers  or  audiences  he  knows.  Beethoven 
did  this  notably  in  his  "Missa  Solemnis"  an  act  of 
creation  in  which  an  archbishop  was  forgotten. 
Wagner  did  it  when  he  broke  off  an  "impossible" 
Ring  to  write  a  still  more  "impossible"  "Tristan." 
And  so  Bach  planned  mightily,  at  long  range,  erected 
a  structure  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  any  church, 
an)  occasion  in  his  dav. 


VDELE  ADDISON,  born  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
studied  with  Mrs.  Ruth  Ekberg  there.  After  graduating 
from  the  Westminster  Choir  College  in  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  she  won  a  scholarship  for  the  Opera  Department  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  She  later  studied  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  and  was  coached  in  song  repertoire 
b>  Povla  Frijsh  at  the  Juilliard  School.  She  has  appeared 
on  numerous  occasions  with  the  New  England  Opera  Thea- 
ind  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


FLORENCE  KOPLEFF,  born  in  New  York  City,  also 
had  her  musical  education  there.  She  began  her  profes- 
sional career  as  a  member  of  Robert  Shaw's  Collegiate 
Chorale.  She  first  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Bach's  Passion  According  to  St.  Matthew,  April 
3-4,  1953. 


JOHN  McCOLLUM,  born  in  Coalinga,  California,  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Opera  Department  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  and  sung  as  soloist  with  this  Orchestra  both 
in  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  in  the  winter  concerts. 


DONALD  GRAMM,  born  in  Milwaukee,  began  his  musi- 
cal training  there  at  an  early  age,  later  becoming  a  scholar- 
ship student  at  Chicago  Musical  College.  He  has  sung 
with  the  New  York  City  Opera  Company  and  appeared  as 
soloist  with  this  and  a  number  of  other  orchestras.  His 
voice  has  long  been  familiar  on  radio  and  television. 


Sixth  Program 


LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  (Born  in  Lawrence,  Massachu- 
setts, August  25,  1918)  attended  the  Boston  Latin  School 
and  then  Harvard  College,  graduating  in  1939.  He  was  at 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia  for  two  years, 
where  he  studied  conducting  with  Fritz  Reiner,  orchestra- 
tion with  Randall  Thompson,  and  piano  with  Isabella  Ven- 
gerova.  At  the  first  two  sessions  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood,  he  studied  conducting  with  Serge 
Koussevitzky.  He  returned  as  his  assistant  in  conducting 
in  the  third  year  of  the  school,  1942,  and  joined  the  faculty 
in  the  same  capacity  for  1946.  He  has  appeared  with  many 
orchestras  here  and  abroad  as  guest  conductor.  He  was 
director  of  the  New  York  City  Symphony,  1945-48.  He  has 
written  the  Symphony  "Jeremiah,"  the  ballets  "Fancy  Free" 
and  "Facsimile,"  the  operas  "Trouble  in  Tahiti"  and  "Can- 
dida" (not  yet  performed),  a  piano  concerto  ("The  Age 
of  Anxiety")  and  a  Violin  Concerto,  the  Broadway  musicals 
"On  the  Town"  and  "Wonderful  Town." 

Overture  to  "Don  Giovanni"  (K.  527) 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna. 
December  5,  1791 

This  Overture  opens  solemnly  and  ends  gaily  — 
a  suitable  appendage  to  the  Dramma  Giocoso  with 
its  tragic  moments  always  rounded  off  by  gaiety. 
The  introductory  andante  is  based  upon  the  final 
banquet  scene  where  the  statue  of  the  Commenda- 
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tore  makes  his  appearance,  confronting  with  the 
inexorability  of  stone  the  apparent  insouciance  of 
the  libertine  who  maintains,  with  something  like 
bravery,  his  imperturbable  manner,  his  self-posses- 
sion, until  the  very  end.  The  dread  opening  chords 
are  intensified  by  scales  which  for  all  their  simplic- 
ity fill  us  with  awe.  The  main  allegro  is  new  mate- 
rial not  drawn  from  the  opera  itself.  Gounod,  who 
is  to  be  numbered  among  the  composers  great  or 
less  than  great  who  have  done  particular  obeisance 
to  Don  Giovanni,  has  described  this  allegro  as 
"music  of  feverish  audacity  —  full  of  passion  and 
delirium,  deaf  to  the  warnings  of  Heaven,  regard- 
less of  remorse,  enraptured  of  pleasure,  madly  in- 
constant and  daring,  rapid  and  impetuous  as  a  tor- 
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George  Schick,  piano 

N.  Y.  Woodwind  Quintet  Aug.  13 

Leontyne  Price,  soprano  Aug.  20 
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rent,  flashing  and  swift  as  a  sword,  overleaping  all 
obstacles."  The  Overture,  according  to  a  scarcely 
credible  tale  told  by  Jahn  and  since  much  repeated, 
was  dashed  off  the  night  before  the  performance 
and  after  the  dress  rehearsal.  Mozart's  wife,  ac- 
cording to  this  story,  kept  him  in  lively  spirits  with 
punch  and  stories  as  he  wrote.  He  was  overcome 
for  awhile  with  drowsiness,  but  by  seven  in  the 
morning  the  score  was  ready  for  the  copyist. 


Symphony  in  C  Major  (K.  425) 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  al  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna, 
December  5,  1791 

Written  at  Linz  in  November,  1783,  this  symphony  was 
first  performed  on  the  fourtli  of  that  month,  at  the  palace  of 
Count  Thun. 

With  what  is  known  as  the  "Linz"  Symphony. 
Mozart,  aged  twenty-seven,  entered  upon  what  might 
be  called  his  full-rounded  symphonic  style.  The 
"Prague"  Symphony  was  to  follow  three  years  later 
1 1786),  and  in  1788  the  final  three  (the  "Jupiter," 
G  minor,  and  E-flat  major  symphonies).  As  Pro- 
fessor Tovey  has  written,  it  "ranks  with  the  supreme 
last  triad  of  symphonies,  the  great  concertos,  and 
the  great  quartets  and  quintets  as  one  of  Mozart's 
most  perfect  instrumental  works.  .  .  .  The  'Prague" 
Symphony  is,  except  for  its  finale,  on  a  larger  scale: 
but  there  is  in  all  Mozart  nothing  greater  than  the 
'Linz'  Symphony  until  we  reach  the  last  three  sym- 
phonies and  the  great  chamber  music." 

When  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  circumstances 
under  which  Mozart  wrote  his  truly  surpassing 
scores,  one  is  invariably  astonished  that  a  triumph 
of  his  art,  a  rare  efflorescence  of  the  spirit  quite  un- 
equalled in  kind,  could  have  come  into  being  appar- 
ently with  entire  casualness,  and  amidst  poverty, 
debt,  and  other  sordid  troubles. 

Mozart  stopped  at  Linz  on  the  last  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1783,  to  make  a  few  days'  stay  on  his  return 
to  Vienna  from  Salzburg.  All  was  not  serene  with 
Wolfgang  and  Constanze,  married  somewhat  over 
a  year.  They  had  lost  their  baby  in  August.  The 
position  with  an  assured  salary  for  which  Mozart 
had  hoped  was  not  forthcoming,  and  they  had  to 
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THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

Friday  Evening,  July  15,  at  8:30 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN,  Conductor 

MOZART 

Overture  to  "'Don  Giovanni."'  I\.  527 

Symphony  in  C  major,  "Linz,"  No.  36,  K.  125 

I.  Adagio;  allegro  spiritoso 
If.  Poco  adagio 

III.  Menuetto 

IV.  Presto 

\ria,  "Zeffiretti  lusinghieri,"  from  "Idomeneo,"  K.  366 

Hondo  for  Soprano  and  Orchestra,  "Al  desio,  di  chi  t'adora,"  K.  577 

1  n  i  ermission 
Scene  and  Rondo,  "Non  temer,  vmato  rene,"  K.  505  (with  piano  obbligato) 
Piano  Concerto  in  G  major,  R.  453 

I.  Allegro 

I I.  Andanlc 

III.  Allegretto;  Presto 
Played  and  conducted  by  LEONARD   B  E R  N  ST EIN 


Soloist 
JENNIE  TOUREL,  Soprano 
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make  the  most  of  grubby  lodgings  in  Vienna.  The 
gloomy  prediction  of  Father  Leopold  that  a  wife 
would  be  a  burden  to  his  son  and  his  son's  career 
was  seemingly  correct.  The  young  couple  had  gone 
to  Salzburg  in  quest  of  a  reconciliation  with  the 
father  and  sister,  and  had  not  succeeded  in  breaking 
down  a  certain  formality  and  reserve  in  that  quarter. 

Mozart  had  been  assured  of  a  welcome  at  Linz 
from  Count  Thun,  father  of  his  pupil  in  Vienna. 
"When  we  arrived  at  the  gate  of  Linz,"  wrote  the 
composer  to  his  father,  "we  were  met  by  a  servant 
sent  to  conduct  us  to  the  residence  of  the  old  Count 
Thun.  I  cannot  say  enough  of  the  politeness  with 
which  we  were  overwhelmed.  On  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 4,  I  shall  give  a  concert  in  the  theatre  here, 
and  as  I  have  not  a  single  symphony  with  me,  I  am 
writing  one  for  dear  life  to  be  ready  in  time." 
Mozart  was  as  good  as  his  word  —  within  the  five 
days  that  remained  from  his  arrival  to  the  hour  of 
the  concert  a  new  symphony  was  written,  the  parts 
copied,  the  piece  (presumably)  rehearsed.  It  is 
small  wonder  that  the  experts  have  found  it  hard 
to  believe  that  Mozart  at  a  moment's  notice,  in  a 
strange  house,  and  in  the  space  of  some  three  days, 
conceived  and  completed  a  full  length  symphony, 
replete  with  innovation,  daring  and  provocative  in 
detail  of  treatment;  the  obvious  product  of  one  who 
has  taken  new  thought  and  gathered  new  power. 
As  the  years  pass,  the  students  of  Mozart  have 
learned  to  accept  what  they  will  never  account  for 
—  sudden  and  incredible  manifestations  in  his  de- 
velopment. Andre  has  doubted  whether  the  sym- 
phony written  for  Linz  was  the  one  in  C  major. 
He  argued  in  favor  of  a  shorter  one  in  G  major 
(K.  444)  and  evidently  of  the  same  period  as  more 
likely.  Niemetschek  stated  that  the  one  in  C  major 
was  dedicated  to  Count  Thun,  but  the  original  score 
having  been  lost,  there  is  no  positive  proof  of  this. 
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Jahn  inclined  to  this  symphony,  and  later  authori- 
ties, notably  Saint-Foix  and  Alfred  Einstein,  have 
finally  accepted  it,  dismissing  the  other  one  as  the 
work  of  Michael  Haydn,  for  which  Mozart  wrote 
an  introductory  adagio. 

The  absence  of  flutes  and  clarinets  in  the  instru- 
mentation would  suggest  that  Mozart  was  adapting 
himself  to  the  limitations  of  the  ducal  orchestra  at 
Linz.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the  com- 
poser makes  use  of  the  trumpets  and  drums  in  the 
slow  movement,  although  never  intrusiveh . 


Arias  from  "Idomeneo"  (K.  366) 

Aria,  "Zeffiretti  lusinghieri" 

"Idomeneo,  Re  di  Creta,"  opera  seria  in  three  acts,  was 
composed  for  a  production  at  Munich  on  January  29,  1781. 
The  lihretto  was  written  by  the  Abbe  G.  B.  Varesco  and 
was  based  on  a  French  libretto  by  Danchet  for  a  five-acl 
opera,  Idomenee,  by  Campra,  which  had  been  produced  in 
Paris  January  12,  1712. 

What  was  probably  the  first  production  in  this  countrj 
was  given  by  the  opera  department  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  in  the  summer  of  1947.  Excerpts  from  Idomenen 
were  performed  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  on  August  6, 
1954  under  the  leadership  of  Lukas  Foss. 

The  tale  of  Idomeneo  was  taken  from  Ancient 
Greece,  acquiring  from  its  more  immediate  Parisian 
source  a  flavor  of  French  high  tragedy  which  no 
doubt  appealed  to  the  French  taste  of  the  Elector 
Karl  Theodor  at  Munich 

The  king  of  Crete  and  his  fleet,  returning  from 
the  Trojan  Wars,  are  saved  from  a  storm  at  sea  by 
a  sudden  calm.  In  gratitude  to  the  god  Neptune. 
the  king  vows  to  sacrifice  the  first  person  whom  he 
shall  meet,  on  reaching  the  shores  of  Crete.  That 
person  turns  out  to  be  his  son,  Idamante.  The  king, 
in  dismay,  conceals  his  predicament  from  his  people 
and  arranges  to  have  Idamante  sent  away  as  if  in 
disgrace.  But  Neptune  in  anger  turns  the  ships 
back  with  a  fearful  storm.  Idomeneo  confesses  to 
the  High  Priest  that  he  has  made  a  vow  which  would 
result  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  son,  the  heir  to  the 
throne.  Idamante  is  ready  to  offer  himself,  but 
Ilia,  his  secret  beloved,  insists  that  she  will  give 
up  herself  in  his  stead.  At  this  moment  the  statue 
of  Neptune  totters,  and   the  subterranean  voice  of 
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the  gods  proclaims  that  Idamante  shall  be  spared 
and  shall  marry  Ilia,  while  Idomeneo  shall  abdicate 
in  his  favor. 

This  aria  is  sung  at  the  opening  of  the  third  act 
h\   Ilia,  who  is  longing  for  Idamante. 

Zeffiretti  lusinghieri 

Deh  volate  al  mio  tesoro. 

E  gli  dite,  ch'io  l'adoro, 

Che  mi  serbi  i]  cor  fedel. 

E  voi  piante,  e  fior  sinceri. 

Che  ora  in  affia  il  pianto  amaro, 

Dite  a  lui,  che  amor  piu  raro 

.Mai  vedeste  sotto  al  ciel. 
Gentle    zephyrs,   fly    to    my    beloved,    and   tell    him    that    I 
love  him   and  that  my  heart  is  faithful. 
And  you   growing  things  about   me,    who   sympathize   with 
rnv  grief,  tell  him  that  a  love  more  rare  will  never  be  known 
under  this   heaven. 


Rondo   for  Soprano, 
"Al  Desio,  Di  Chi  T'Adora"  (K.  577) 

The  autograph  of  this  air  has  not  survived,  nor 
is  it  included  in  the  score  of  Figaro,  for  which  it 
was  intended.     Mozart  noted  in  his  own  thematic 
catalogue:   "Ein.  Rondo  in  meine  Oper  Figaro  fur 
Mdme.  Ferarese  del  bene."     It  was  composed  for  a 
performance  in  Vienna,  in  August,  1789,  probably 
substituted    for    Susanna's    air,    "Deh,    vieni"    (an 
appalling  sacrifice!),  and  was  sung  by  Cavaglieri 
and  not  Adriana  Gabrieli  (Mme.  Ferarese).    Nor  is 
it  known  whether  Da  Ponte  supplied  the  text.     The 
accompaniment  calls  for  two  bassett  horns. 
Al  desio  di  chi  t'adora.  vieni,  vola,  o  mia  speranza! 
Moriro  se  indarno  ancora  tu  mi  lasci  sospirar. 
Le  promesse,  i  giuramenti,  deh!  ramenta,  o  mio  tesoro! 
E  i  moment  i  di  ristoro  che  me  fece  Amor  sperar: 
Ali!  ch'omai,  piu  non  resisto  all'  ardor  che  il  sen  m'accende. 
Chi  d'amor  gli  affetti  intende,  compatisca  il  mio  penar. 

Come  to  me,  beloved,  with  a  love  like  mine  for  you!  If 
you  let'  me  sigh  in  vain  any  longer,  1  shall  die.  Tell  me 
again  the  promises  and  vows  —  those  moments  when  you 
gave  me  hope  of  love.  Ah!  No  longer  could  I  resist  the 
ardor  which  you  kindled  in  my  breast.  He  who  knows  the 
pangs  of  love  will  understand. 


Scene  and  Rondo, 
"Non  Temer,  Amato  Bene"  (K.  505) 

This  recitative  and  air  was  composed  on  March 
10.  1786  in  Vienna  to  be  added  in  a  private  per- 
formance of  this  opera  (Act  II,  Scene  I).  The  air 
was  written  for  Baron  Pulini  and  for  Count  von 
Hatzfeld.  The  part  of  Idamante,  who  sings  it,  was 
composed  for  a  male  soprano,  but  this  interpolated 
air  was  written  for  a  soprano,  Mile.  Anna  Selina 
Storace.  a  famous  operatic  singer  of  the  period  and 
the  original  Susanna  in  The  Marriage  of  Figaro. 
There  is  another  version  (K.  490)  with  violin 
instead  of  piano  obbligato. 

Chio  mi  scordi  di  te?  Che  a  lui  me  doni  puoi  consigli- 
armi?  E  puoi  voler  che  in  vita  —  ah  no!  Sarebbe  il  viver 
mio  di  morte  assai  peggior.  V'enga  la  morte,  intrepida 
l'attendo.      Ma    ch'io    possa    struggermi    ad    altra   face,    ad 


altr'oggetto   donar  gl'affetti   miei,  come  tentarlo?     Ah!    di 
dolor  morrei. 

Rondo   (andante) 

Non  temer,  amato  bene, 

Per  te  sempre  il  cor  sara 

Piu  non  reggo  a  tante  pene, 

L'alma  mia  mancando  va. 

Tu  sospiri?     A  duol  funesto! 

Pensa  almen;  che  istante  e  questo! 

Non  mi  posso.  oh  Dio,  spiegar, 

Stelle  barbare,  stelle  spietate, 

Perche  mai  tanto  rigor! 

Alme  belle  che  vedete 

Le  mie  pene  in  tal  momento. 

Dite  voi,  s'egual  tormento 

Puo  soffrir  un  fido  cor. 
Could  I  forget  you?  Who  can  give  me  counsel?  Could 
I  wish  for  life  —  ah  no!  To  live  would  be  to  me  far 
worse  than  death.  But  if  I  could  be  consumed  with  another 
flame  and  give  my  affections  to  another,  could  I  do  that? 
Ah!   I  would  die  of  grief. 

"Do  not  fear,  my  dearest,  my  heart  shall  always  be  yours. 
I  cannot  rule  if  my  soul  dies  within  me.  You  sigh?  Ah, 
tragic  sorrow!  Think,  what  a  moment  this  is!  I  can  no 
longer,  oh  God,  gaze  upon  the  cruel,  the  relentless  stars. 
Why  must  I  suffer  so! 
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I  Ow TV E  ROOM  A  spacious  and  charming  setting  for 
excellent  dining  —  served  with  just  a  hint  of  grandeur 
you'll  like.    Breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner. 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  BARN 

Lenox,  Mass.   (adjacent  to  Music  Inn  ) 

FAMILY  REUNION 
"BRAHMS  or  BASIE  the  COUNT?"  (Editorial  in  the  BOS- 
TON GLOBE  for  April  29)  "Visitors  to  Western  Massachu- 
setts will  have  their  choice  this  summer  with  the  opening  of 
the  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  BARN,  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
SHED  at  TANGLEWOOD  just  down  the  road  ...  But  there 
need  be  no  eyebrows  lifted  at  the  prospect  of  JAZZ  and 
SYMPHONY  sharing  the  echoes  of  the  Berkshire  Hills.  If 
America  has  a  native  musical  voice  it  speaks  through  jazz.  .  . 
Professors  and  mechanics,  students  and  business  people  re- 
spond to  it  just  as  they  do  to  the  familiar  beauty  of  Bach  and 
Beethoven.  This  is  no  case  of  the  lion  and  the  lamb.  Just  a 
first  cousin  once  removed.  It  looks  as  though  a  family  reunion 
is  under  way."  Six  outstanding  exponents  of  modern  jazz  will 
be  presented.  Sunday,  July  10,  ART  FARMER  with  Gigi  Gryce, 
Art  Taylor,  Addison  Farmer,  Freddie  Redd.  .  On  July  17, 
Sunday,  MAX  ROACH,  considered  by  many  the  outstanding 
drummer  of  modern  jazz,  brings  CLIFFORD  BROWN,  Ritchie 
Powell,  Harold  Land,  George  Morrow.  .  .  .  THELONIUS 
MONK  arrives  for  July  24  Concert  and  TEDDY  CHARLES, 
praised  in  June  HARPERS,  brings  J.  R.  Montrose,  Charlie 
Mingus,  Rudy  Nichols  on  July  31.  .  .  .  THE  MODERN  JAZZ 
QUARTET,  featured  on  the  cover  of  HIGH  FIDELITY,  with 
JOHN  LEWIS,  MILT  JACKSON,  PERCY  HEATH  and  CONNIE 
KAY  will  play  two  concerts  —  August  7,  Sunday  and  August  8, 
Monday.  >  .  .  The  last  of  the  modern  jazz,  series  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  critics,  the  greatest  of  the  progressive  jazz 
musicians,  DIZZY  GILLESPIE  and  his  Quintet,  who  will  appear 
August  15.  All  these  at  8:30  P.M.  .  .  .  COUNT  BASIE  and 
his  band  will  play  a  special  concert  Thursday  evening,  July 
28.  .  .  Folk  music  will  be  represented  by  RICHARD  DYER- 
BENNET  (in  the  words  of  DOWNBEAT  "A  brilliant  musical 
artist")  in  a  series  of  five  Saturday  afternoon  concerts.  Mr. 
Dyer-Bennet  will  present  a  comprehensive  sweep  of  English, 
Scotch,  Colonial  and  mountain  ballads  and  songs,  July  16,  23 
30,  August  6,  13,  at  4:00  P.M.  .  .  .  Tuesday  evening  July  26  at 
8:30,  the  WAYFARERS,  in  international  folk  songs.  .  .  An  un- 
usual opportunity  on  August  2  to  hear  the  world's  greatest 
Flamenco  Guitarist,  CARLOS  MONTOYA,  8:30  P.M.  .  .  . 
Sixth  annual  JAZZ  and  FOLK  ROUNDTABLE,  August  14  to 
September  4,  directed  by  Dr.  MARSHALL  STEARNS;  Ragtime, 
Dixie,     Calypso,     Swing,     Rhythm    and     Blues,     Gospel     Songs; 
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"Sweet  heavens,  that  look  upon  my  present  torment,  can 
anything  equal  this  grief  of  my  faithful  heart?" 

JENNIE  TOUREL,  born  in  Montreal  of  Russian  parents, 
attained  much  of  her  musical  training  in  France  and  Switz- 
erland. She  made  her  debut  with  the  Opera  Comique  in 
Paris  in  1933,  and  her  New  York  operatic  debut  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  1937.  During  the  last  war  she  ap- 
peared in  this  country'  and  more  recently  here  and  abroad 
innumerable  times  in  concert  and  opera.  She  has  appeared 
as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  many 
occasions.  

Piano  Concerto  in  G  Major  (K.  453) 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna, 
December  5,  1791 

The  flowering  of  Mozart's  Piano  Concertos  came 
between  the  autumn  of  1782  and  the  end  of  1786  — 
in  those  four  years  he  wrote  no  less  than  fifteen! 
The  Concerto  in  G  Major  (the  only  one  in  this  key) 
came  in  the  spring  of  1784,  one  of  six  gems  in 
that  year.  Like  the  first  of  these  (K.  449  in  E  flat) 
it  was  composed  not  for  himself  but  for  a  pupil. 
Barbara  Ployer.  Barbara  (or  Babette)  was  the 
daughter  of  one  of  his  friends  of  Salzburg,  who 
then  lived  in  Vienna. 

Noticeable  in  this  Concerto  is  the  use  of  the  flute, 
oboes,  and  bassoons,  as  a  sort  of  woodwind  trio  (the 
horns  until  the  close  play  mostly  a  supporting  part  I . 
The  color  play  of  these  instruments,  often  alternat- 
ing with  the  strings  as  a  group  or  in  conjunction 
with  the  piano  as  a  third  participant,  is  a  source  of 
constant  delight.  The  first  movement  is  long  by 
reason  of  its  wealth  of  development.  The  composer 
has  left  an  alternating  choice  of  cadenzas  for  the 
first  as  well  as  the  second  movements.  The  andante 
is  a  set  of  rather  elaborate  variations  on  the  simplest 
of  themes.  The  finale  suddenly  throws  contempla- 
tion aside,  although  gathering  charm  in  the  quiet 
beauties  of  its  development  at  a  tempo  which  avoids 
brilliance.  In  the  conclusion,  which  is  marked, 
"finale  —  presto,"  we  have  the  sense  of  one  of 
Mozart's  gayest  operatic  finales.  Here  the  horns  in 
thirds  give  forth  brave  fanfares. 

This  Concerto  is  singled  out  as  "unique"  by 
Alfred  Einstein:  "It  is  more  intimate  than  its  three 
predecessors;  it  welds  the  solo  and  orchestra  parts 
into  a  closer  unity,  its  friendly  key  is  full  of  hidden 
laughter  and  hidden  sadness.  No  words  can  describe 
the  continuous  iridescence  of  feeling  of  the  first 
movement,  or  the  passionate  tenderness  of  the  sec- 
ond. The  fact  that  this  C  major  movement  goes 
as  far  afield  as  G-sharp  major  is  only  an  external 
sign  of  its  passionate  quality.  The  Finale  consists 
of  variations  on  a  naive,  birdlike,  Papageno  sort  of 
theme  with  a  grandiose,  polyphonic  conclusion.  Mr. 
Girdlestone  has  rightly  remarked  that  Beethoven's 
most  amiable  concerto,  in  the  same  key,  takes  its 
departure  from  this  work  of  Mozart's.  But  the  con- 
certo of  Beethoven,  who  could  not  be  naive,  is 
powerful  and  robust  in  comparison  with  the  delicate 
shadings  of  this  unique  work,  which  has  no  parallel 
even  among  Mozart's  other  compositions." 


Seventh  Program 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 


Saturday  Evening,  July  16,  at  8:30 


\  IVALDI 


I.  Maestoso;  Allegro 


Vivaldi    . 


I.  Allegro 


BOCCHERINI 


I.  Allegro  moderato 


Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor,  Op.  3,  No.  11 
II.  Largo  III.  Allegro 


Concerto  Grosso  in  B  minor,  for  Four  Violins 
and  String  Orchestra,  Op.  3,  No.  10 

II.  Largo  III.  Allegro 

Concerto  for  Violoncello  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  34 


II.  Adagio 


III.  Rondo:  Allegro 


INTERMISSION 

Vivaldi Gloria,  for  Solo  Voices,  Chorus  and  Orchestra 

Gloria 

Et  in  terra  pax  hominibus 

Laudamus  te  (Duet) 

Gratias  agimus  tibi 

Propter  maguarn  gloriara 

Domine  Deus  (Soprano) 

Domine  Fili  Unigenite 

Domine  Deus,  Agnus  Dei  (Contralto) 

Qui  toll  is  peccata  niundi 

Qui  sedes  ad  dextram  (Contralto  solo) 

Quoniam  tu  solus  Sanctus 

Cum  Sancto  Spiritu 

Soprano:  Sara  Mae  Endich  Contralto:  Sadie  Mc.Colltjm 

Festival  Chorus,  Hugh  Ross,  Conducting 


Soloist 
SAMUEL  MAYES,  Cello 


BALDWIN   PIANO 


RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 
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Seventh  Program 

Concertos  in  D  Minor,  Op.  3,  No.  11; 
in  B  Minor,  Op.  3,  No.  10 

Antonio  Vivaldi 

Born  in  Venice,  c.  167.S:  died  in  Vienna,  July  28,  1741 

Vivaldi  published  as  his  Opus  3  a  set  of  twelve  concerti 
grossi  under  the  title  "L'Estro  Armonico"  (Harmonic  Inspi- 
ration). They  appeared  in  Amsterdam  about  1715  under  the 
publication  of  Roger  et  le  Cene,  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  III 
of  Tuscany.  The  concertos  in  their  original  form  are 
written  for  string  orchestra  with  solo  I  concertino)  parts  and 
with  organ  bass. 

For  a  number  of  years  six  of  these  concertos  were 
attributed  to  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  a  misappre- 
hension caused  by  the  fact  that  Bach  copied  and 
rewrote  them  for  his  own  use.  Since  Bach's  music, 
long  neglected,  came  into  its  own  long  before  Vi- 
valdi's, who  as  an  early  Italian  composer  has  until 
recently  been  little  regarded  in  Germany,  this  mis- 
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take  stood  long  unrectified.  It  was  first  noted  in 
the  year  1850  by  C.  L.  Hilgenfeldt,  the  Concerto  in 
D  minor  as  arranged  for  organ  by  Bach  in  his  own 
script  having  then  been  circulated  for  ten  years  as 
that  composer's.  It  was  later  attributed  to  his  son 
Friedemann  Bach  and  not  until  1911  was  Vivaldi's 
authorship  finally  established  by  Max  Schneider  in 
the  Bach  Jahrbuch  of  that  year. 

The  concertos  Nos.  3,  8,  9,  10  and  12  had  a  simi- 
lar fate.  The  one  in  B  minor,  No.  10,  was  arranged 
by  Bach  for  four  pianos  with  orchestra  and  so  be- 
came known  until  Vivaldi's  original  score  written 
for  four  violins  and  orchestra  was  discovered.  The 
late  Dr.  Alfred  Einstein,  in  a  preface  to  an  authentic 
edition  by  C.  F.  Peters  (Eulenburg)  remarked  that 
"the  original  music  has  a  value  of  its  own  .  .  .  even 
more  striking  than  the  Bach  arrangement.  The 
manipulation  of  the  characteristic  tone  of  the  violin 
is  responsible  for  this,  and  the  work  as  a  whole  is 
one  of  the  most  important  stages  in  the  discovery 
of  a  new  world  of  sound,  a  triumph  in  the  art  of 
classical  writing  which  astonishes  us  even  today. 
Those  who  grasp  the  true. import  of  this  music  will 
talk  no  more  about  monotonous  repetition  or  pov- 
erty of  invention,  but  will  realize  that  unaffected 
simplicity  is  the  very  essence  of  its  being."  Dr. 
Einstein  nevertheless  is  forced  to  admit  that  "Bach 
showered  upon  this  particular  Vivaldi  Concerto  the 
whole  wealth  of  his  musical  genius;  he  infused  new 
rhythmic  life  into  it;  under  his  hands  it  assumes  an 
entirely  new  aspect,  though,  structurally,  (apart 
from  the  omission  of  a  single  bar  in  the  final  move- 
ment) the  work  undergoes  no  radical  change." 


Concerto  for  Violoncello  in  B-Flat 
Major,  Op.  34 

LUIGI  BOCCHERINI 

Born  in  Lucca,  Italy,  February  19,  1743;  died  in  Madrid. 
May  28,  1805 
This  is  one  of  five  listed  concertos  for  the  violoncello  by 
Boccherini.  Experts  in  the  subject,  questioning  the  validity 
of  some  of  them,  have  seen  no  reason  to  attach  doubts  to 
this  one.  The  date  of  its  composition  is  not  known.  It  was 
published  (for  performance,  but  not  in  score)  by  Friedrich 
Griitzmacher  in  1900,  freely  edited. 
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Boccherini,  by  the  sometimes  strange  course  of 
posterity,  is  probably  known  to  most  people  in  this 
century  by  a  single  minuet,  one  movement  among 
many  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  string  quin- 
tets. In  addition  to  the  quintets  for  strings,  there 
are  also  about  two  dozen  with  wind  instruments  or 
piano,  nearly  one  hundred  string  quartets  and  half 
as  many  trios,  numerous  works  in  other  chamber 
combinations,  oratorios,  a  Stabat  Mater,  and  other 
religious  music  —  almost  five  hundred  works  in  all. 
Whatever  Boccherini's  abilities  as  a  'cellist  may  have 
been,  the  quantity  of  his  chamber  music  is  proof  in 
itself  of  an  insistent  demand  for  it  in  his  own  day, 
and  there  is  corroborating  evidence  in  the  constant 
avidity  of  his  publishers  in  a  time  when  the  publi- 
cation of  music  was  none  loo  common. 

If  Boccherini  was  not  a  sole  and  lonely  pioneer 
of  music  in  small  chamber  combinations,  he  has 
been  praised  by  his  contemporaries  and  no  less  by 
musicians  of  succeeding  generations  for  the  import- 
ant impulse  he  gave  to  the  form  in  his  time.  Boc- 
cherini  was  eleven  years  younger  than  Joseph 
Haydn,  and  died  four  years  before  that  master;  it 
may  be  deduced  from  their  mutual  esteem  that  the 
string  quartets  or  quintets  of  each  had  their  effect 
upon  the  other.  The  two  may  never  have  met,  for 
Boccherini  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Spain;  but  letters 
from  each,  addressed  to  the  publisher  Artaria,  con- 
vey messages  to  the  other  of  admiration  and  respect, 
(/iuseppe  Puppo,  fellow  townsman  of  Boccherini  and 
eminent  violinist,  contrasted  their  styles  in  the 
phrase:  "Boccherini  is  the  wife  of  Haydn."*  Boc- 
cherini did  much  towards  implanting  a  love  for  true 
chamber  music  in  the  Mediterranean  countries  — 
Italy,  France  and  Spain,  where  he  lived,  played  and 
composed,  and  where  indeed  instrumental  combina- 
tions had  long  been  conceived  as  centering  upon  the 
virtuosity  of  the  violin.  "The  fancy,  the  sweet  and 
deep  poesy,  the  power  and  the  variety"  of  his  music 
is  stressed  by  George  de  Saint-Foix,  the  modem 
scholar  of  the  eighteenth-century  style,  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  biography  by  Picquot.f  Picquot  him- 
self, whose  life  of  Boccherini  first  appeared  in  1851, 
wrote:  "With  an  inborn  gift  for  smooth  and  pure 
melodic  thoughts,  Boccherini  had  a  natural  instinct 
for  exquisite  melody  and  a  skill  in  setting  it  in  soft, 
expressive,  and  suave  harmony." 

ntury    later.    Massenet    was    railed    by    some,    'Mile.    Wagnei'- 
whirh  was  a   little  rough  on  Wagner."  —  Lawrence  Oilman. 
"Notice  sur  la  vie  et  les  ouvrages  de  Luigi  Boccherini,"  by  I..   Picquot. 

S  \MUEL  MAYES  is  the  grandson  of  a  Cherokee  Indian. 
His  father  was  a  first  cousin  to  Will  Rogers.  Born  in 
St.  Louis,  Samuel  Mayes  studied  there  and  at  twelve  went 
i"  ilit-  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia  where  he  studied 
with  Felix  Salmond.  At  nineteen  he  joined  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra  and  in  1948  became  first  cellist  of  the  Boston 
S)  mphony  Orchestra. 


Gloria,  for  Solo  Voices,  Chorus 
and  Orchestra 
Antonio  Vivaldi 

Born  in  Venice,  c.  1675;  died  in  Vienna,  July  28,  1741 


Vivaldi,  as  director  of  the  musical  services  in  the 
Conservatorio  dell'  Ospedale  della  Pietd,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  a  considerable  time  beginning  in 
1704,  had  occasion  to  write  a  corresponding  quan- 
tity of  religious  choral  music.  He  wrote  instrumen- 
tal music  as  well  for  performance  there  and  this 
Institution  thus  became  a  center  of  his  composing 
activities  for  the  greater  part  of  his  career.  The 
Ospedale  was  a  sort  of  orphanage  for  girls  (mostly 
illegitimate).  There  were  four  such  institutions  in 
Venice.  This  one  attained  a  widespread  fame  for 
its  performances,  both  instrumental  and  vocal,  but 
mostly  the  former.  Vivaldi,  who  appears  in  1716 
as  Maestro  de'  Concerti  there,  must  have  taught  his 
pupils  violin  and  other  instruments,  as  well  as  to 
sing,  composing  for  them  continually.  Of  course,  he 
wrote  many  choral  services,  most  of  which  no  doubt 
have  been  lost. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  great  activity  has 
developed  to  bring  to  light  for  general  knowledge 
and  performance  his  music  which  has  lain  unknown 
for  two  centuries  in  various  archives,  principally  in 
Turin.  The  two  collections  once  owned  by  Mauro 
Foa  and  Renzo  Giordano  were  acquired  forty  years 
ago  by  the  National  Library  of  Turin.  This  Gloria 
has  come  from  the  collection  of  Giordano  and  has 
been  edited  for  performance  by  Alfredo  Casella,  one 
of  several  musicians  who  have  worked  in  the  cause 
of  the  Vivaldi  revival,  and  published  by  G.  Ricordi 
and  Co.  in  1941. 

The  Gloria,  as  here  set  from  the  ritual  Mass,  con- 
stitutes a  balanced  musical  unit  beginning  and  end- 
ing in  high  brilliance,  and  taking  an  alternate 
course  of  lively  and  contemplative  music  from  first  to 
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last.  The  opening  Gloria,  in  D  major,  is  treated  in 
broad  chords  by  the  chorus  with  an  accompaniment 
of  strings  in  the  characteristic  brilliant  Vivaldi 
manner,  amplified  by  winds  and  trumpet  fanfares. 
There  follows  the  andante  of  "Peace  on  Earth," 
Et  in  terra  pax  hominibus,  in  which  the  choral  parts 
are  sung  contrapuntally.  The  Laudamus  te  is  an 
allegro  for  the  two  sopranos  in  duet.  The  word 
"Glorificamus"  is  treated  each  time  with  elaboration. 
The  Gratias  agimus  tibi  is  a  chordal  adagio  simply 
stated  twice,  lasting  six  measures.  The  Propter 
magnam  gloriam  is  again  contrapuntal,  and  elab- 
orate in  the  setting  of  the  word  "Gloriam."  The 
Domine  Deus  is  a  gentle  largo  with  soprano  solo. 
The  Domine  Fili  Unigenite  brings  the  expected 
lively  alternation  in  a  treatment  with  a  single  per- 
sistent rhythm  throughout.  In  the  Domine  Deus, 
Agnus  Dei  the  contralto  sings  an  affecting  aria  in 
D  minor,  with  responses  by  the  chorus.  There 
follows  a  choral  Qui  tollis  and  the  Qui  Sedes  ad 
Dexteram,  which  is  another  pathetic  and  extended 
contralto  solo,  in  B  minor.  The  Quoniam  tu  solus 
Sanctus  is  a  repetition,  musically  speaking,  of  the 
opening  Gloria.  The  final  Cum  Sancto  Spiritu 
utilizes  the  full  orchestra  with  trumpets  once  more. 
The  concluding  Amen  becomes  a  magnificent  for- 
tissimo. 

Eighth  Program 

Suite  from  "Dardanus" 
Jean  Philippe  Rameau 

Born  in  Dijon,  September  25,  1683;  died  in  Paris, 
September  12,  1764 

"Dardanus,  Tragedie  lyrique  en  cinq  actes  et  un  pro- 
logue" to  the  text  of  Le  Clerc  de  la  Bruere,  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Academie  Roy  ale  de  Musique  in  Paris,  Oc- 
tober 19,  1739.  This  Suite  is  drawn  from  two  edited  by 
Vincent  d'Indy. 

Although  Rameau  showed  himself  a  musician  at 
the  age  of  seven,  playing  upon  his  father's  clavecin 
and  although  in  his  early  manhood  he  made  his 
mark  in  Paris  as  organist,  violinist,  and  musical 
theorist,  it  was  not  until  1733,  at  the  age  of  fifty, 
that  he  composed  his  first  ambitious  stage  work. 
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This  was  Hippolyte  et  Aricie,  a  setting  of  Racine's 
Phedre.  It  was  as  a  musical  theorist  that  Rameau 
had  attracted  most  attention.  His  several  treatises 
on  the  science  of  his  art,  and  in  particular  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  disposition  of  chords,  though  not 
always  found  acceptable  according  to  later  views, 
were  undoubtedly  a  stimulus  to  constructive  thought 
on  the  subject. 

The  composer  had  long  sought  recognition  in  the 
profitable  field  of  opera,  but  success  in  opera  at 
that  time  depended  upon  an  alliance  with  a  librettist 
of  the  highest  standing,  and  this  alliance  he  had  not 
been  able  to  make.  A  collaboration  with  the  two- 
edged  Voltaire  did  him  no  good,  for  the  resulting 
piece,  Samson,  was  banned  on  the  eve  of  perform- 
ance. After  Hippolyte  et  Aricie,  which  gave  him 
the  theatrical  standing  he  had  lacked,  he  produced 
operas,  ballets  and  divertissements  in  quick  succes- 
sion. Dardanus,  which  was  preceded  in  the  same 
year  by  his  Ballet  Les  Fetes  d'Hebe,  had  an  imme- 
diate success  and  continued  in  the  active  repertory 
until  years  after  his  death.  It  even  inspired  a  par- 
ody by  Favart,  Panard  and  Parmentier  called 
Arlequin  Dardanus  in  1740.  Rameau  became  the 
composer  of  the  day  in  Paris.  He  was  thunder- 
ously applauded  on  his  every  appearance  at  the 
Opera,  appointed  the  successor  of  Lully  as  Com- 
positeur de  cabinet  for  Louis  XV,  and  recommended 
for  the  badge  of  nobility. 


Suite  for  Orchestra, 

"Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin" 

("Couperin's  Tomb") 

Maurice  Ravel 

Born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  on  March  7,  1875; 
died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937" 

The  suite  in  its  orchestral  form  was  first  performed  at  a 
Pasdeloup  concert  in  Paris  under  Rhene-Baton,  February  28, 
1920. 

Ravel,  according  to  Mr.  Edwin  Evans,  was  "fond 
of  looking  at  a  style  or  a  period,  as  it  were,  with 
his  head  on  one  side,  and  speculating  what  could  be 
done  with  it."  The  English  writer  considered  it 
particularly  fortunate  that  the  French  composer 
was  moved  thus  to  regard  his  countryman  of  another 
day,  Francois  Couperin,  in  that  Ravel  incarnated 
"the  very  spirit  of  the  precise  and  ordered  classi- 
cism of  the  eighteenth  century."  His  music  could 
not  be  contained  in  any  but  a  shapely  mold,  for  his 
wit,  brilliant  and  jeweled  and  delicately  barbed, 
"reminds  one  of  the  days  when  such  things  were 
said  with  a  shake  of  a  lace  handkerchief  and  a  wave 
of  a  porcelain  snuffbox." 

The  composer  was  first  engaged  on  this  particular 
project,  conceived  as  a  piano  suite,  in  the  summer 
of  1914.  The  exigencies  of  war  interrupted  his 
thoughts  of  a  fragile  musical  past,  and  it  was  not 
until  1917  that  Ravel  resumed  and  completed  his 
piano  pieces.     There  were  six  movements  —  Pre- 
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Sunday  Afternoon,  July  17,  at  2:30 


Suite  from  the  Opera,  "Dardanus" 


I.  Entree 

II.  Rondeau  du  sommeil 
III.  Rigaudon 
IV.  Rondeau  gai 


I.  Prelude 

II.  For  lane 

III.  Menuet 

IV.  Rigaudon 


"Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin" 


Faure 

MlLHAUD 


Pavane,  Op.  50 


Serenade 


INTERMISSION 


Honegger Symphony  No.  4  "Deliciae  Basilienses" 

I.  Lento  e  misterioso;  Allegro 
II.  Larghetlo 
III.  Allegro 
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lude,  Fugue,  Forlane,  Rigaudon,  Minuet,  and  Toc- 
cata. He  published  the  suite  in  1918,  in  memory 
of  his  friends  killed  in  the  war.  Later,  he  scored 
four  movements  (omitting  the  fugue  and  the  toc- 
cata) for  a  small  orchestra.  The  orchestral  score 
bears  no  dedication  other  than  that  implied  in  the 
title. 

The  Prelude  is  in  E  minor,  vif,  12-16;  the  For- 
lane (an  old  dance  said  to  derive  from  the  gondo- 
liers of  Venice  as  the  Forlana)  is  an  allegretto,  6-8; 
the  Menuet  is  an  allegro  moderato,  and  the  final 
Rigaudon,  assez  vif,  2-4. 


Pavane,  Op.  50 

Gabriel  Faure 

Born  in,  Pamiers   (Ariege),  France,  May  12,  1845; 

died  in  Passy,  November  4,  1924 

The  Pavane  was  composed  in  1887  and  was  performed  in 
Paris  in  the  following  year.  The  full  title  is  Pavane  pour 
Orchestre  avec  Choeur  ad  libitum.  The  chorus  doubles  in- 
strumental parts,  and,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  not  essential. 

The  music  is  in  the  mood  of  an  elegy  and  de- 
volves upon  a  theme  first  presented  by  the  flute  solo 
and  continued  by  the  other  winds.  The  tempo  is 
andante  molto  moderato. 

The  Pavane  as  a  dance  is  thus  defined  by  Willi 
A  pel  in  his  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music: 

A  court  dance  of  the  early  16th  century,  prob- 
ably of  Spanish  origin.  It  was  executed  in  slow, 
solemn  movements  and  with  dignified  gestures, 
imitating,  in  a  way,  the  proud  deportment  of  the 
pavo,  i.e.,  peacock.  The  international  adoption  of 
the  Spanish  pavane  as  the  ceremonial  court  dance, 
instead  of  the  earlier  (French)  basse  dance,  is  a 
characteristic  symptom  of  the  shift  in  cultural 
leadership  which  took  place  around  1500.  The 
pavane  is  usually  in  slow  duple  meter;  in  the 
earliest  Spanish  sources,  however,  examples  in  slow 
triple  meter  are  not  infrequent.  If  in  duple  meter, 
it  is  frequently  followed  by  the  galliarde  in  quicker 
triple  meter.  After  1550,  the  pavane  and  galliarde 
went  out  of  dance  fashion,  being  superseded  by  the 
passamezzo  and  saltarello.  They  were  perpetuated, 
however,  by  the  English  virginalists  as  an  idealized 

INDIAN  HILL  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts 

A  SUMMER  WORKSHOP  IN  THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

MORDECAI  Batman,  Director 

For  TEEN-AGE   boys  and   girls  interested   in 

MUSIC  •  ART  •  DANCE  •  THEATRE 

Call  Stockbridge  504  for  information  about 
1956  enrollment 

BERKSHIRE  LEATHER  CO. 

Distinctive  leather  gifts 
picnic  kits  —  cushion  robes 

67  Eagle  Street  Pittsfield 

Telephone  6572 


type  of  music,  and  reached  a  most  remarkable 
height  of  artistic  perfection  under  the  hands  of 
William  Byrd,  John  Bull,  Orlando  Gibbons,  and 
John  Dowland.  Gibbons'  "Pavane  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury" is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  glorious  examples 
of  idealized  dance  music,  comparable  to  the  sara- 
bande  in  Bach's  Partita  No.  6,  and  to  the  march 
("alia  Marcia")  of  Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Sonata 
Op.  101.  After  1600  the  pavane  was  adopted  (usu- 
ally under  the  name  paduana)  into  the  early  Ger- 
man suite  in  which  it  serves  as  a  slow  introductory 
movement.  Modern  examples  have  been  written 
by  Ravel,  Vaughan  Williams  and  others. 


Serenade 


Darius  Milhaud 

Born  in  Aix-en-Provence,  September  4,  1892 

This  Serenade,  also  known  as  the  Symphony  No. 
3  for  Small  Orchestra,  was  composed  in  1920-21  at 
Aix  and  Paris.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Lucien 
Daudet.  The  music  was  first  performed  at  the  Con- 
certs Symphoniques  under  the  direction  of  Arthur 
Honegger.  The  orchestra  calls  for  winds  in  twos 
with  a  piquant  "battery."  The  "tranquil"  move- 
ment, between  two  lively  ones,  is  in  an  undulating 
9/8  rhythm,  alternating  with  a  6/8  beat.  It  is  in 
the  finale  that  the  varied  percussion,  utilizing  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  side  drum,  tambourine,  triangle,  and 
whip,  is  brought  into  play. 


Symphony  No.  4 
("Deliciae  Basilienses") 

Arthur  Honegger 

Born  in  Le  Havre,  March  10,  1892 

This  symphony,  composed  in  1946,  had  its  first  perform- 
ance by  the  Orchestra  of  Basel,  January  21,  1947.  It  was 
introduced  to  this  country  by  Charles  Munch  conducting 
the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  Decem- 
ber 30,  1948. 

The  following  is  inscribed  upon  the  autographed 
score:  "This  fourth  and  probably  last*  symphony 
was  written  for  my  friend  Paul  Sacher  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Baslerkammerorchester." 

A  note  by  the  composer  written  for  the  program^ 
of  the  Basel  Orchestra  on  the  occasion  of  the  Sym- 
phony's first  performance  has  been  quoted  in  the 
programs  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Society  in  the  following  translation: 

"If  the  Symphonie  Liturgique  more  or  less  follows  the 
tradition  of  Beethoven,  being  in  its  essence  of  a  dramatic 
and  affecting  quality,  the  present  one,  on  the  contrary, 
more  properly  gives  evidence  of  a  connection  with  Haydn 
or  Mozart  in  its  spirit  and  its  form.  The  instrumentation, 
which  comprises  two  flutes,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  bassoon, 
two  horns,  trumpet,  piano  and  percussion,  in  addition  to 
strings,  virtually  relates  it  to  chamber  music.  The  writing 
is  transparent  and,  above  all,  linear. 

*  Arthur  Honegger  composed   his   Fifth  Symphony  in   1919. 
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"The  first  movement,  dating  from  June,  1946,  expresses 
precisely  a  "state  of  spirit'.  In  the  midst  of  odious  and 
-t npirl  conditions  of  life  which  are  imposed  upon  us,  it 
raises  the  hope  of  an  escape  from  such  an  atmosphere,  as. 
for  instance,  lo  spend  a  summer  in  Switzerland,  surrounded 
by  affectionate  friends  for  whom  the  musical  art  still  plays 
a  major  role  This  expectation  instills  in  the  composer  the 
urge  to  create. 

'"The  second  movement  is  based  on  the  old  popular  song 
of  Basle  Z'Basel  an  mCm  Rhi,  which  toward  the  end  of  the 
movement  is  cited  entire  in  its  original  and  ingenuous  form 
by  the  horn. 
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the  Tanglewood  Tradition  . . . 

.  .  .  embodies  the  finest  in  musical  standards  and  achievements.  Year  after  year,  the 
Berkshire  Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  offer  the  world's  great  music 
to  audiences  of  international  character;  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  unmatched 
in  the  distinction  of  its  faculty  and  its  students.  There  can  be  no  compromise  with 
ideals  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  tradition  as  Tanglewood. 

The  choice  of  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  is  a  significant  measure 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  Baldwin  Piano 
Company  has  attained  new  standards  of  excellence 
in  the  art  of  Piano  making. 

For  an  important  gift,  or  for  your  own  use,  make 
Baldwin  your  choice  too. 


Palbtoin 


Established  1862 


Baldwin,  Acrosonic  and  Hamilton  Pianos,  Baldwin  and  Orga-sonic  Electronic  organs, 
used  exclusively  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  are 
sold  by  leading  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 
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RCA  Victor  recreates  all  the  eloquence  of  his  interpretations 
in  these  brilliant  "New  Orthophonic"  High  Fidelity  recordings 

**Berlioz:The  Damnation  of  Faust  (complete)— Suzanne  Danco,  Soprano;  David  Poleri,  Tenor;  Martial  Singher, 
Baritone  ■  **Berlioz:  Romeo  and  Juliet  (complete)— Margaret  Roggero,  Contralto;  Leslie  Chabay,  Tenor; 
Yi-Kwei  Sze,  Bass  ■  **Brahms:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B  Flat,  op.  83— Artur  Rubinstein,  Piano  ■  *Beethoven: 
Symphony  No.  7,  in  A,  op.  92  ■  **Chopin:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  F  Minor.  **Saint-Saens:  Piano  Concerto 
No.  4,  in  C  Minor— Alexander  Brailowsky,  Piano.  **"New  Orthophonic"  High  Fidelity.  *High  Fidelity. 
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Enjoy  your  own 

festival  whenever 
you  wish -on 

RCA  Victor  Records 

Let  these  Berkshire  Festival  guest  artists 
be  year-round  guests  in  your  record  library 


PIERRE  MONTEUX.  ..witllThe 

Boston  Symph.  Orch.: 
**mozart:  Piano  Concerto 
No.  12  in  A,  (K.  414);  Piano 
Concerto  No.  18  in  B  Flat, 
(K.  456),  Lili  Kraus,  Pianist 
**liszt:  Les  Preludes;  Scri- 
abin:  Poeme  d'Extase 
*STRAVINSKY:  Rite  of  Spring 
. .  .  with  The  San  Francisco 
Symph.  Orch.: 

rimsky-korsakoff  :  Schehe- 
razade, op.  35;  franck: 
Symphony  in  D  Minor 
. . .  with  The  RCA  V ictor 
Symph.  Orch.: 
**CHAUSSON:  Poem  of  Love 
and  the  Sea,  Gladys  Swarth- 
out,  Mezzo-soprano 

GREGORPIATAGORSKY.'Ce/Zo 

**strauss,  r.:  Don  Quixote, 
Boston  Symph.  Orch., 
Munch,  cond. 

brahms:  Double  Concerto  in 
A  Minor  for  'Cello  and  Vio- 
lin, Nathan  Milstein,  Violin; 
Robin  Hood  Dell  Symph. 
Orch.,  Reiner,  cond. 
**bach,  j.  s.:  Sonata  No.  2 
in  D:  prokofieff:  Sonata, 
Op.  119,  Ralph  Berkowitz, 
Piano 

ravel:  Trio  in  A  Minor; 
*mf.ndelssoiin  :  Trio  No.  1  in 
D  Minor,  op.  49,  Heifetz,  Vi- 
olin; Rubinstein,  Piano 
Tchaikovsky:  Trio  in  A  Mi- 
nor, Heifetz,  Violin;  Rubin- 
stein, Piano 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  . .  .and  The 
Boston  "Pops"  Orch. 
*Offenbach:  Gaite  Pari- 
sienne;    meyerbeer:    Les 
Patineurs 

*strauss,  j.:  "Mr.  Strauss 
Comes  to  Boston";  11  favor- 
ite Strauss  compositions 
*Slaughter  on  Tenth  Avenue 
and  other  Ballet  Selections; 
14  modern  ballet  selections 
*The  Family  All  Together; 
Ten  family  favorites 

**"A'et<7  Orthophonic"  High  Fidelity. 
*High  Fidelity. 
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FIRST      IN      RECORDED      MUSIC 


Henry    L.    Higginson  — 
from  a  sketch  by  J.  S.  Sargent 


SYMPHONIANA 

THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY 

r)N  September  30th 
^-^  next  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 
will  begin  its  seventy- 
fifth  consecutive  sea- 
son. Special  events  are 
planned  for  the  anni- 
versary, including  an 
extended  tour  begin- 
ning October  10  and 
reaching  as  far  south 
as  New  Orleans.  Fif- 
teen composers  of  this 
and  other  nations  have 
been  commissioned  to 
write  special  works  for 
the  season's  concerts. 

A  75th  anniversary 
permits  reminiscence. 
In  1856  a  young  Bostonian  began  to  study  music 
in  Vienna.  His  name  was  Henry  Lee  Higginson 
and  he  was  born  to  a  family  tradition  of  banking. 
His  new  experiences  in  that  musical  capital  did  not 
result  in  making  him  a  performing  musician  but 
they  brought  him  a  strong  and  lasting  realization 
that  music  was  a  rare  and  precious  thing,  a  more 
deeply  rewarding  pursuit  than  the  handling  of  dol- 
lars. He  also  came  to  realize  that  his  own  country 
lacked,  and  would  do  well  to  have,  a  symphony 
orchestra  of  standards  then  known  only  in  Central 
Europe.  Mr.  Higginson  served  in  the  Civil  War 
as  major,  duly  went  into  banking,  and  eventually 
accumulated  enough  money  to  bring  to  pass  his 
fondest  dream. 

In  1881,  or  just  75  years  ago,  he  gathered  together 
an  orchestra  of  the  best  musicians  he  could  obtain 
in  Europe,  a  young  German  born  conductor,  Georg 
Henschel,  to  lead  them,  and  announced  concerts  in 
downtown  Boston.  Through  the  years  Mr.  Higgin- 
son built  his  orchestra  with  a  watchful  eye.  Wil- 
helm  Gericke  (1884-9;  1898-1906)  drilled  them 
into  an  immaculate  ensemble  and  took  them  to  New 
York  to  the  astonishment  of  that  city.  Arthur 
Nikisch  (1889-1893)  was  a  poet  of  tones  rather 
than  a  drill  master,  but  Karl  Muck  (1906-08;  1912- 
18)  was  another  perfectionist  through  whom  the 
Boston  orchestra  became  a  byword  of  the  utmost  in 
orchestral  performance. 

The  first  World  War  brought  the  end  of  an  era. 
The  orchestra's  owner  after  thirty-six  years  bowed 
to  inevitable  change  and  made  it  what  all  orchestras 
eventually  had  to  be  —  a  public  trust. 

Pierre  Monteux  gave  Boston  a  French  regime 
(1919-1924)  and  then  Serge  Koussevitzky,  a  new 
and  magic  figure  from  Europe,  became  the  conductor 
for  25  years.  In  these  years  the  orchestra  which  at 
first  had  been  one  of  the  few  in  the  United  States 
(Continued  on  page  six) 
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Ninth  Program 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 
Wednesday  Evening,  July  20,  at  8:30 

ISAAC  STERN,  Violin 
ALEXANDER  ZAKIN,  Piano 

BEETHOVEN 

Violin  Sonata,  in  A  major,  Op.  12,  No.  2 

I.  Allegro  vivace 
II.  Andante  piu  tosto  Allegretto 
III.  Allegro  piacevole 

Violin  Sonata  No.  5,  in  F  major,  Op.  24  ("Spring") 

I.  Allegro 
II.  Adagio  molto  espressivo 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  molto 

IV.  Rondo:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

INTERMISSION 

Violin  Sonata  No.  7,  in  C  minor,  Op.  30,  No.  2 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Adagio  cantabile 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro 
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could  travel  far  and  wide  and  find  illustrious  fellow 
orchestras  on  all  sides.  No  longer  a  pioneer,  the 
Boston  orchestra  remained  a  model. 

In  1949  Koussevitzky  retired  and  Charles  Munch 
took  his  place.  Mr.  Munch  was  then  one  of  the  fore- 
most musicians  in  France  and  had  been  the  con- 
ductor of  four  orchestras  in  Paris.  He  was  more 
than  a  French  artist.  Strasbourg,  his  native  town, 
has  two  languages  and  lies  between  two  cultures. 
Mr.  Munch's  mother  was  French,  his  father  was 
Alsatian.  He  grew  up  literally  surrounded  by  the 
music  of  Bach,  for  his  father  Ernest  in  Strasbourg 
and  his  uncle  Eugene  in  Mulhouse  were  leaders  of 
Bach's  music  in  the  cathedral  of  each  city.  Another 
Alsatian,  Albert  Schweitzer,  who  was  once  the  pupil 
of  Ernest,  is  the  relative  by  marriage  of  Charles 
Munch. 

Mr.  Munch  has  been  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  six  years.  In  this  time 
his  American  public  have  come  to  know  and  admire 
him  as  completely  dedicated  to  his  art,  a  musician 
oblivious  to  outward  show,  who  is  not  only  absorbed 
by  the  music  he  is  conducting  but  possessed  by  it, 
who  can  penetrate  and  communicate  it  as  perhaps 
no  other  conductor  living.  In  his  book,  "I  Am  a 
Conductor,"  recently  published,  Mr.  Munch  under- 
takes to  advise  musicians  with  ambitions,  speaking 
out  of  his  own  experience.  He  describes  his  profes- 
sion as  "a  sacred  calling,  sometimes  a  priesthood." 
No  profession  is  more  exacting.  "Fifteen  years  of 
work  and  study  do  not  make  a  conductor  of  a  man 


if  he  is  not  infused  with  an  inner  exaltation,  an  all- 
consuming  flame,  and  a  magnetism  that  can  bewitch 
both  the  musicians  of  his  orchestra  and  the  audi- 
This  is  no  boast.     Mr.  Munch  is  not  in  the 


ence. 


least  concerned  with  describing  his  own  attainments. 
He  is  essentially  a  modest  man.  He  is  holding  up 
an  ideal  for  all  conductors,  himself  included. 


WHY  A  SEASON  OF  BEETHOVEN 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  addressing  the  students  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  its  first  assemblage 
on  July  3,  defended  his  choice  of  Beethoven  as  the 
principal  composer  of  the  Festival  season: 

Please  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  to  those 
of  you  who  may  perhaps  be  surprised  and  may  even 
reproach  us  for  devoting  a  large  part  of  the  Festival 
concerts  to  the  music  of  Beethoven  —  as  a  large 
part  of  last  year's  was  devoted  to  Berlioz. 

The  fact  is  that  if  this  music,  written  a  hundred 
fifty  years  ago,  does  not  always  seem  so  immediate 
to  the  professionals,  the  musicians  of  our  time,  it 
has  never  ceased  to  fascinate  the  music  lovers,  the 
general  public,  the  men  of  our  time. 

What  is  the  reason  ?  Why  does  the  public  always 
come  back  to  listen  to  the  Eroica  —  or  the  Eighth 
Symphony?  Simply  because  music  lovers  know 
that  after  having  heard  this  music,  they  will  not 
leave  the  hall  without  having  gained  something. 
(Continued  on  page  eight) 


High  .Tiddili] 


ft 


A  red  ribbon  of  the  French  Le- 
gion of  Honour  in  his  button- 
hole-Franz Liszt,  playing  the 
Beethoven  "Emperor"  Con- 
certo. The  Budapest  Municipal 
Concert  Hall  was  crowded.  .  . 


A  huge  red  silk  handkerchief 
dangling  from  his  coat-tail- 
Richard  Wagner,  conducting. 
The  red-letter  occasion  —  the 
Budapest  Wagner-Liszt  con- 
cert, March  10.  1875.  .  . 


In  the  JULY  issue  of  HIGH  FIDELITY,  the  Magazine  for  Music  Listeners, 
Vilmos  Gergeley  writes  of  this  history-making  musical  event.  Also  in  July: 
a  complete  Aaron  Copland  Discography  by  Arthur  Berger;  a  new  "Living 
with  Music"  adventure  article  by  Jacques  Barzun. 

SINGLE  COPIES  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Bookshop-50c 

Subscriptions:   $6  a  year,   $10  for   two,   $13.50   for   three.   4207    Publishing    House,    Great    Barrington,   Mass. 
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MUSIC  SHED 


Friday  Evening,  July  22,  at  8:30 


BEETHOVEN 


Overture  to  "Coriolan,"  Op.  62  (after  Collin) 


Violin  Concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  61 

I.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
II.  Larghetto 
III.  Rondo 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  7,  in  A  major,  Op.  92 


I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 


Soloisl 
ISAAC  STERN 
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Tanglewood 


BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 
William  Miles,  Director 


Week   of 


July 

4 

PAUL  HARTMAN  in 
"The  Remarkable  Mr.  Pennypacker" 

July 

11 

"SABRINA  FAIR"  with 
Gaye  Jordan  -  William  Roerick 

July 

18 

Francesca  Bruning  and  Eleanor  Wilson 
in  "THE  OLD  MAID" 

July 

25 

"RECLINING  FIGURE" 
with  Paul  Lipson 

Aug. 

1 

"EDWARD,  MY  SON" 

Aug. 

8 

To  Be  Announced 

Aug. 

15 

Shepperd  Strudwick  &  Dierdre  Owens 
in  "SHADOW    AND  SUBSTANCE" 

Season  continues  through  Sept.  3.  Nightly  except 
Sun.  at  8:45  —  $2.75,  $1.85,  $1.20,  tax  incl.  Mats. 
Wed.  and  Sat.  at  2:30  —  $1.85  and  $1.20,  tax  incl. 


For  reservations  write  or  telephone 
Box  Office,  Stockbridge  460 


CRANE  MUSEUM 

Exhibits  showing  steps  in  making  all -rag 
papers  and  the  progress  of  paper -making 
from    Revolutionary   times    to    the    present. 


Open  2   to  5  p.m.   Monday  through   Friday, 

from  June  through  September.  Five  miles  east 

of  Pittsfield  on  Route  No.  9. 

DALTON.      MASSACHUSETTS 


They  will  not  leave  the  hall  without  taking  away 
something   enriching,   something   heart-warming. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  make  analyses,  to  speak 
of  the  structure,  the  incomparable  architecture,  the 
absolute  simplicity  and  clarity  of  the  organisms 
that  Beethoven  knew  how  to  create.  We  can  see  in 
his  sketchbooks  what  pain  and  suffering  they  cost. 

What  I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  this  music 
today  is  briefly  this:  The  principal  reason  why  we 
musicians  must  always  listen  to  this  music  and  why 
we  must  make  it  heard  is  that  it  is  above  all  human. 
Every  one  can  find  in  it  what  he  needs  and  what 
he  is  searching  for.  And  this  is  especially  import- 
ant for  you  my  young  friends. 

This  music,  which  is  not  sensual,  not  abstract, 
not  dramatic  in  the  sense  of  Wagner,  not  romantic 
in  the  sense  of  Schumann,  not  sentimental,  not 
pathetic  —  is  all  of  them  at  once.  And  that  is  the 
reason  why  we  must  always  live  with  it. 

It  expresses  everything  that  a  human  being  can 
feel:  happiness  and  suffering.  It  is  elevating  and 
ennobling.  And  it  will  forever  be  as  necessary  to 
us  who  love  music  as  faith  is  necessary  to  those 
who  love  Christ.  It  is  Beethoven's  message  that 
gives  to  Schiller's  words 

Briider,  uber'm  Sternenzelt 
Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen* 
a  significance  that  resounds  throughout  the  entire 
world.  And  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  our  Fes- 
tival, under  this  guidance,  will  be  a  blessing  that 
may  unite  us  all  —  those  who  make  music  and  those 
who  listen  to  it  —  in  a  noble  and  fervent  com- 
munion. 


*(Iirnihers.    over    the    starry    firmament 
must    a    loving    father    dwell.) 


EXHIBITION  AT  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM 

An  exhibition  of  photographs  of  famous  musi- 
cians by  George  J.  Kossuth  is  being  shown  at  the 
Berkshire  Museum  in  Pittsfield. 

The  Berkshire  Museum  announces  numerous 
exhibitions  of  interest  through  the  Festival  season, 
including  in  July  the  works  of  Ezra  Winter,  the 
mural  painter;  water  colors  by  Helmut  Siber: 
"Paintings  of  the  Weather";  prints  by  European 
artists  and  sculpture  by  Peter  Abate. 

EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE  GLASSED  RECEPTION 

ROOM  AT  TANGLEWOOD: 
July  2-9:  Paintings  by  Paul  E.  Decker,  Canaan, 
Connecticut;  July  9-16:  Contemporary  prints  by 
noted  modern  artist,  Frederick  Roten,  Baltimore, 
Maryland;  July  16-23:  Paintings  of  the  Weather,  by 
Helmut  Siber,  Mill  River,  Massachusetts;  July 
23-30:  Sculpture  by  Peter  Abata,  Brookline,  Massa- 
chusetts; Photographs  of  music  and  musicians,  by 
Clemens  Kalischer,  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts; 
July  30- Aug.  6:  Paintings,  drawing,  prints  by  Ture 
Bengtz,  Lenox,  Massachusetts ;   Aug.  6-14:   Sculp- 
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ture  and  drawings  by  Miss  Franc  Eping,  Lenox, 
Massachusetts. 

NEW  BOOK 
A  book  by  Mr.  Munch,  /  am  a  Conductor,  was 
published  last  March  by  the  Oxford  University  Press 
and  is  a  translation  of  Je  suis  Chef  d'Orchestre, 
previously  published  in  Paris.  Copies  of  this  book 
may  be  had  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store. 

CHAMBER  SERIES 
William  Kroll,  Isaac  Stern,  Rudolf  Serkin,  and 
Gregor  Piatigorsky,  have  generously  offered  their 
talents    for    the    Chamber    Concert    Series,    which 
benefit  the  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund. 

COOLIDGE  CONCERTS 

The  summer  chamber  music  concerts  established 
at  South  Mountain  in  Pittsfield  in  1918  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  will  begin  July  30. 
This  season  the  South  Mountain  Association  will 
present  five  concerts,  on  Saturday  afternoons  at 
4:00,  in  co-operation  with  the  Elizabeth  Sprague 
Coolidge  Foundation  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  of  Chicago.  The 
artists  will  be:  July  30,  the  New  Music  String 
Quartet;  August  6,  the  New  York  Woodwind  Quin- 
tet with  George  Schick,  piano;  August  13,  Alex- 
ander Schneider,  violin,  and  George  Schick,  piano; 
August  20,  Leontyne  Price,  soprano,  Alexander 
Schneider,  and  an  instrumental  ensemble;  August 
27,  the  Budapest  String  Quartet.  On  Friday  morn- 
ing, July  29,  at  10  o'clock,  the  New  Music  String 
Quartet  will  give  a  special  "Young  Audiences"  Con- 
cert for  parents  and  children.  A  limited  number  of 
tickets  are  available  without  charge  on  application 
to  Mrs.  Willem  Willeke,  South  Mountain  Associa- 
tion, Pittsfield,  Mass. 


The  photograph  reproduced  on  the  title  page  was 
taken  by  Minot  Beale,  violinist  of  this  Orchestra. 
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Tenth  Program 

Overture  to  "Coriolan,"  Op.  62 
(after  Collin) 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Horn  in  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 

Beethoven  composed  his  overture  on  the  subject  of 
"Coriolanus"  in  the  year  1807. 

After  Fidelio,  Beethoven  was  ambitious  to  try 
his  hand  at  another  opera,  and  entertained  several 
subjects,  among  them  a  setting  of  Shakespeare's 
Macbeth  for  which  Heinrich  Joseph  von  Collin,  a 
dramatist  of  high  standing  and  popularity  in  Vienna 


Elm  Court 

Lenox,  Massachusetts 


Cordially  Invites 

You  and  Your  Friends 

To  Visit  the  Main  House  for 

LUNCHEON,  COCKTAILS 

and  DINNER 


The    Formal    Gardens    and    Greenhouses 
are   open   for  your  pleasure 


LENOX    6  7  0 


OF  BERMUDA 
WALKER  STREET,  LENOX,  MASS. 


COTTONS 

CASHMERES 

SUITS 


DRESSES 


Accessories    for    Men  and    Women 


Open    Daily    (Except    Sunday) 
9:30  to   5:30 

Telephone  Lenox  743 
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5    SUMMER  EVENING  CONCERTS 

new  yoRk 
Pro  musics 
antique 

Noah  Greenberg,  Musical  Director 
Bernard  Krainis,  Associate  Director 

PROGRAMS  of  MEDIEVAL, 

RENAISSANCE  and 

BAROQUE  MUSIC 

Saturday,  August  13        8:30  P.M. 
French  Chanson  and  English  Madrigals 

Saturday,  August  20        8:30  P.M. 
Italian  Baroque  Music 

Saturday,  August  27        8:30  P.M. 
William  Byrd  —  Sacred  and  Secular  Works 

Saturday,  September  3      8:30  P.M. 
The  Virgin  in  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Music 

Sunday,  September  i        8:30  P.M. 
Music  of  Spain  and  Germany 

at  the  Town  Hall, 
STOCKBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Subscription  to  the  series  of  5  concerts:  $10.00 
Single  admission:  $2.40 

Please  address  inquiries,  or  make  checks  payable  to: 

NEW  YORK  PRO  MUSICA  ANTIQUA 

P.O.  Box  31,  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts 

or  phone  Lenox  102  M 


at  the  time,  wrote  for  him  the  first  part  of  a  libretto. 
Beethoven  noted  in  his  sketchbook:  "Overture  Mac- 
beth falls  immediately  into  the  chorus  of  witches." 
But  the  libretto  did  not  progress  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  second  act,  and  was  abandoned,  according 
to  Collin's  biographer,  Laban,  "because  it  threat- 
ened to  become  too  gloomy."  In  short,  no  opera 
emerged  from  Beethoven  in  1807.  But  his  asso- 
ciation with  Collin  resulted  in  an  overture  intended 
for  performance  with  the  spoken  tragedy  Coriolan. 
The  play  had  been  first  performed  in  1802  (then 
with  entr'acte  music  arranged  from  Mozart's  "Ido- 
meneo"),  and  had  enjoyed  a  considerable  vogue 
which  was  largely  attributable  to  the  acting  of  Lange 
in  the  title  part.  The  popularity  of  Coriolan  had 
definitely  dropped,  however,  when  Beethoven  wrote 
his  overture  on  the  subject.  Thayer  points  out  that 
the  play  was  billed  only  once  in  Vienna  between  the 
years  1805  and  1809.  The  single  performance  was 
on  April  24,  1807,  and  even  at  this  performance 
Thayer  does  not  believe  that  the  Overture  was 
played.  Beethoven  seems,  then,  to  have  attached 
himself  to  the  subject  for  sheer  love  of  it  rather 
than  by  any  set  commission.  The  piece  was  accepted 
forthwith  as  a  concert  overture,  and  in  this  form 
became  at  once  useful  at  the  concerts,  or  "aca- 
demies" as  they  were  called,  where  Beethoven's 
music  was  played. 


'we  a 


'mtwm 
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This  is  the  Steinway  Hepplewhite,  only  40"  high,  a  charming  vertical  piano  styled 
especially  for  smaller  homes.  It  is  a  striking  example  of  Steinway  skill  in  adapting  basic 
principles  of  design  to  the  requirements  of  modern  furnishing.  Come  in  and  let  us  show 
you  other  models,  vertical  or  grand,  equally  exquisite  in  quality  and  craftsmanship.  No 
piano  investment  will  give  you  more  enduring  satisfaction. 

In  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  new  Steinway  Pianos  are 
sold  only  by  M.  Steinert  &  Sons,  Jerome  F.  Murphy,  President. 


M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 


162  B0YLST0N  ST.,  BOSTON  •  ALSO  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD 
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There  has  been  speculation  in  print  as  to  whether 
Beethoven  derived  his  concept  of  the  old  Roman 
legend  from  Collin  or  Shakespeare.  The  point  is 
of  little  consequence  for  the  reason  that  both  Shakes- 
peare and  Collin  based  their  characters  directly 
upon  the  delineation  of  Plutarch.  Beethoven  himself 
could  well  have  been  familiar  with  all  three  ver- 
sions. His  library  contained  a  much-thumbed  copy 
of  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  a  set  of  Shakespeare  in  the 
translation  of  Eschenburg,  with  many  passages 
underlined. 

The  overstressing  of  literary  concepts  and  allu- 
sions by  the  explainers  of  Beethoven  has  had  abun- 
dant play  in  the  Coriolan  overture.  But  it  would  be 
hard  to  deny  that  the  composer's  imagination  must 
have  been  illuminated  by  this  heroic  and  kindred 
subject  in  the  making  of  one  of  his  noblest  works. 
It  is  of  course  not  hard  to  see  in  Coriolanus  the 
figure  of  Beethoven  himself.  The  composer  must 
have  felt  strangely  close  to  the  Roman  noble,  in- 
finitely daring,  the  arch  individualist,  the  despiser 
of  meanness  and  ignorance  who,  taking  his  own 
reckless  course,  yielding  to  none,  at  last  found  him- 
self alone  against  the  world,  clad  in  an  armor  of 
implacability  which  only  one  power  could  penetrate 
—  the  tenderness  of  feminine  persuasion. 

Visit  the 
TANGLEWOOD  MUSIC  STORE 


Concerto  for  Violin  in  D  Major,  Op.  61 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 

Composed  in  1806,  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  was  first 
performed  by  Franz  Clement*  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien, 
in  Vienna,  December  23,  1806.   It  was  published  in  1809. 

The  five  introductory  taps  on  the  drum  become 
the  basic  pattern  of  the  entire  first  movement.  The 
rhythm,  squarely  measuring  off  the  bar,  becomes 
omnipresent  and  gives  the  whole  context  a  down- 
right, on-the-beat  character.  The  rhythm  is  inherent 
in  two  phrases  of  the  main  theme  and  the  last 
phrase  of  the  second  theme.  It  is  echoed  between 
phrases  in  the  accompaniment.    It  is  double-quick- 

*  Franz  Clement  was  born  in  Vienna,  in  1780.  His  father  was  a 
butler  and  musician  to  the  nobility.  Franz  at  ten  played  in  Lon- 
don under  the  baton  of  both  Haydn  and  Salomon.  In  1802  he 
became  solo  player  to  the  Emperor  at  Vienna,  taking  also  the 
musical  direction  of  the  newly  established  Theater-an-der-Wien. 
This  post  he  held  until  1821,  save  for  an  interruption  of  four  years 
(1812  -  1818)  when  he  toured  Germany  and  Russia.  He  suc- 
ceeded Weber  as  conductor  at  Prague  for  a  short  time.  Despite 
fame  and  honor,  he  died  a  poor  man  (in  Vienna,  1842). 
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with  a  Company  of  Sixty  in 
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Performances  as  follows: 

JULIUS  CAESAR-Eves.:  July  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  27,  29;  Aug.  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  16,  18,  20,  22, 
24,  26,  30;  Sept.  1,  3.  Mats.:  July  13,  16,  20,  23,  30;  Aug.  3,  13,  17,  27,  31. 

THE  TEMPEST-Eves.:  July  26,  28,  30;  Aug.  1,  3,  5,  9,  1 1,  13,  15,  17,  19,  23,  25,  27,  29,  31;  Sept.  2.  Mats.:  July  27;  Aug.  6, 
10,  20,  24;  Sept.  3. 
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Famous  for 
Fine  Food  and  Grog 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY 

Recommended  by 
A. A. A.,  Gourmet  &  Duncan  Hines 


TRADITIONALLY 

AT  THE  END  OF  A  PERFECT  DAY 


ON  ROUTE  44 

Between  Canaan  and  Norfolk,  Connecticut 


Telephone  Taylor  4-7495 


For  a  Unique  Vacation ••• 


UNITY  HOUSE 

in  the  Poconos 

Thousand -acre  woodland  paradise... 

3-mile  private  lake... luxurious  comfort. ..tempt- 
ing cuisine... sparkling  entertainment... always 
an  interesting  "crowd." 

MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY:  owned  and 
operated  on  a  non-profit  basis  by  the 
INTERNATIONAL  LADIES'  GARMENT  WORKERS' 
UNION  at  Forest  Park,  Pa.,  a  short  run  from  N.  Y. 
or  Philadelphia.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME! 

BROADWAY  COMES  TO  THE  POCONOS: 

Premier  season!  Unity  House's  ultra  modern,  air- 
cooled  theatre  brings  you  new  entertainment 
thrills. 

RESERVE  NOW:  N.  Y.  Office,  1710  Broadway, 
CO  5-7000;  Phila.  Office,  929  North  Broad  Street, 
ST  7-1004.  Special  rates  to  members  of  all  bona 
fide  unions.  Booklet  on  request. 


ened,  used  in  transitional  passages.  The  movement 
is  one  of  those  in  which  some  early  hearers  failed  to 
distinguish  between  reiteration  and  repetitiousness. 
The  themes,  profusely  set  forth,  are  similar  in  char- 
acter, but  endlessly  variegated  in  the  placid,  un- 
troubled course  of  the  whole. 

The  Larghetto  is  subdued  by  mutes  upon  the 
strings;  and  only  three  pairs  of  instruments  to 
match  them  —  clarinets,  bassoons  and  horns.  The 
voice  of  the  solo  instrument  continues  in  graceful 
lines  of  ornamental  tracery  in  a  musing  half  light. 
Only  for  a  few  measures  in  the  middle  section  does 
it  carry  the  melody.  The  Rondo  theme  is  tossed 
from  the  middle  to  the  high  range  of  the  instrument 
and  then  picked  up  by  the  orchestra.  The  horns 
have  a  theme  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  them.  As 
the  development  progresses  the  brilliance  drops  away 
to  dreaming  again  as  fragments  are  murmured  and 
the  delicate  colorings  of  the  horns,  or  bassoons,  or 
oboes  have  their  passing  enchantments.  In  short, 
a  concerto  without  dazzling  qualities,  with  a  solo 
part  which  asks  taste,  discernment  in  expression, 
and  warm  response.  The  concerto  was  long  neg- 
lected, and  when  it  belatedly  came  into  its  own,  it 
came  to  remain. 

The  Violin  Concerto  belongs  to  the  prodigiously 
abundant  year  of  the  Fourth  Symphony,  the  Rasou- 
mowsky  Quartets,  the  first  revision  of  "Fidelio," 
the  Piano  Sonata  in  F  minor,  the  Thirty-two  Varia- 
tions in  C  minor,  and  if  Thayer's  theory  is  accepted, 
the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto.  Among  these  the  Violin 
Concerto  was  the  last  completed.  Designed  fpr 
Franz  Clement,  celebrated  virtuoso  of  the  day,  it 
was  performed  by  him  in  Vienna,  on  December  23, 
1806.  Beethoven  completed  the  score  at  the  last 
moment.  The  solo  part  reached  the  hands  of  Cle- 
ment too  late  for  the  final  rehearsal,  according  to 
the  evidence  which  Dr.  Bertolini  gave  to  Otto  Jahn 
in  support  of  his  claim  that  "Beethoven  never  fin- 
ished commissioned  works  until  the  last  minute." 
According  to  another  witness,  cited  by  Thayer, 
Clement  played  the  concerto  "at  sight." 

Beethoven  has  left  no  record  of  his  true  musical 
regard  for  Clement.  Paul  David  reports  contem- 
porary opinion  to  the  effect  that  "his  style  was  not 
vigorous,  nor  his  tone  very  powerful;  gracefulness 
and  tenderness  of  expression  were  its  main  charac- 
teristics. His  technical  skill  appears  to  have  been 
extraordinary.  His  intonation  was  perfect  in  the 
most  hazardous  passages,  and  his  bowing  of  the 
g'reatest  dexterity."  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
evidences  of  the  meretricious  in  Clement,  who  was 
exploited  as  a  boy  wonder  from  the  age  of  nine,  and 
who  liked  to  exhibit  such  feats  as  playing  long 
stretches  of  an  oratorio  from  memory,  note  for 
note,  upon  the  piano,  after  hearing  it  two  or  three 
times.  At  the  concert  where  he  played  Beethoven's 
Concerto,  he  edified  the  audience  with  a  fantasia  of 
his  own,  in  which  he  held  his  instrument  upside 
down.  In  any  case,  Beethoven  must  have  respected 
the  position  of  Clement  as  a  prominent  conductor 
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in  Vienna,  to  whom  fell  the  direction  of  his  first 
two  symphonies,  his  Mount  of  Olives,  and  other 
works.  Nor  could  Beethoven  have  forgotten  that 
he  was  leader  of  the  violins  at  the  theater  which 
had  lately  produced  Fidelio  and  from  which  fur- 
ther favors  might  be  expected.  It  should  be  noted, 
nevertheless,  that  not  Clement,  but  Beethoven's 
friend  Stephan  von  Breuning,  received  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  piece  on  its  publication  in  1809.  Beetho- 
ven's transcription  of  it  into  a  concerto  for  piano- 
forte and  orchestra  bore  the  dedication  to  Madame 
von  Breuning.  He  had  made  this  artistically  doubt- 
ful arrangement  at  the  order  of  Muzio  Clementi. 

ISAAC  STERN  was  born  in  Kriminiesz,  Russia,  July  21, 
1920.  He  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  San  Francisco  as  an 
infant  and  studied  piano  at  six,  changing  to  violin  at  the 
age  of  eight,  when  Naoum  Blinder,  concert  master  of  the 
San  Francisco  Orchestra,  was  his  teacher.  He  played  with 
ihe  San  Francisco  Orchestra  at  the  age  of  eleven.  He 
studied  in  New  York  with  Louis  Persinger,  and  made  his 
New  York  debut  in  1937.  He  was  active  in  the  U.S.O.  in 
the  Pacific  area  and  after  the  war  toured  as  a  concert  artist 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  His  first  appearance  with  this 
Orchestra  was  on  January  9,  1948,  when  he  played  Proko- 
fieff's  First  Concerto. 


Symphony  No.  7  in  A  Major,  Op.  92 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 

The  Seventh  Symphony,  finished  in  the  summer  of  1812, 
was  first  performed  on  December  8,  1813,  in  the  hall  of 
the  University  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  conducting. 

It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick 
to  measure  the  true  proportions  of  the  Seventh 
Symphony  —  the  sense  of  immensity  which  it 
conveys.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  his 
impression  by  wilfully  driving  a  single  rhythmic 
figure  through  each  movement,  until  the  music 
attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  move- 
ment, and  in  the  Finale)  a  swift  propulsion,  an 
effect  of  cumulative  growth  which  is  akin  to  extraor- 
dinary size.  The  three  preceding  symphonies 
have  none  of  this  quality  —  the  slow  movement 
of  the  Fourth,  many  parts  of  the  "Pastoral"  are 
static  by  comparison.  Even  the  Fifth  Symphony 
dwells  in  violent  dramatic  contrasts  which  are  the 
antithesis  of  sustained,  expansive  motion.  Schu- 
bert's great  Symphony  in  C  major,  very  different 
of  course  from  Beethoven's  Seventh,  makes  a  simi- 
lar effect  of  grandeur  by  similar  means  in  its  Finale. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used 
one  since  his  Fourth  Symphony)  leads,  by  many 
repetitions  on  the  dominant,  into  the  main  body  of 
the  movement,  where  the  characteristic  rhythm,  once 
released,  holds  its  swift  course,  almost  without  cessa- 
tion, until  the  end  of  the  movement.  Where  a  more 
modern  composer  seeks  rhythmic  interest  by  rhyth- 
mic variety  and  complexity,  Beethoven  keeps  strictly 
to  his  repetitious  pattern,  and  with  no  more  than 
the  spare  orchestra  of  Mozart  to  work  upon  finds 
variety  through  his  inexhaustible  invention.     It  is 


as  if  the  rhythmic  germ  has  taken  hold  of  his  imagi- 
nation and,  starting  from  the  merest  fragment,  ex- 
pands and  looms,  leaping  through  every  part  of  the 
orchestra,  touching  a  new  magic  beauty  at  every 
unexpected  turn.  Wagner  called  the  symphony  "the 
Dance  in  its  highest  condition ;  the  happiest  realiza- 
tion of  the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form." 
If  any  other  composer  could  impel  an  inexorable 
rhythm,  many  times  repeated,  into  a  vast  music  —  it 
was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  head- 
long, capricious  mood.  But  the  sense  of  motion 
continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his  symphonic 
slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different 
Allegretto  of  the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A  minor,  and 
subdued  by  comparison,  but  pivots  no  less  upon 
its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music  changes  to 
A  major,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their 
melody  against  triplets  in  the  violins,  the  basses 
maintain  the  incessant  rhythm.  Beethoven  was  in- 
clined, in  his  last  years,  to  disapprove  of  the  lively 
tempo  often  used,  and  spoke  of  changing  the  indi- 
cation to  Andante  quasi  allegretto. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  "presto," 
although  it  is  a  scherzo  in  effect.  The  whimsical 
Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is  still  in  evidence, 
with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo 
and  piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  movement,  is  entirely  different  in 
character  from  the  light  and  graceful  presto,  al- 
though it  grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of 
two  notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main  body  of  the 
movement.  Thayer  reports  the  refrain,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Abbe  Stadler,  to  have  derived  from  a 
pilgrims'  hymn  familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  of  the  "un- 
buttoned" (aufgeknopft)  Beethoven.  Grove  finds 
in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music,  "a  vein  of 
rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feel- 
ing which  inspired  the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nick- 
names which  abound  in  his  letters."  Schumann  calls 
it  "hitting  all  around"  (schlagen  um  sich").  "The 
force  that  reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  liter- 
ally prodigious,  and  reminds  one  of  Carlyle's  hero 
Ram  Dass,  who  had  'fire  enough  in  his  belly  to 
burn  up  the  entire  world.'  " 
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THE  HANDSOME  NEW  STANDARD  PACKAGE 

for  the  music-lover-on-a-budget 
and 

THE  GALA  "PERFECTIONIST"  PACKAGE 

factory-sealed,  with  libretto,  notes,  etc. 

Ask  your  friendly,  informed  New  England  dealer 
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S.  HUROK 

is  honored  to  announce 
An  Extraordinary  Series  of  5  Concerts 

by 

ARTUR 


RUBINSTEIN 

with 

Symphony 
Orchestra 

v-%     conducted  by 
ALFRED 

WALLENSTEIN 

In  Programs  Devoted  to  the  Great  Works  for 
Piano  and   Orchestra   Including  all  the 
Beethoven   and   Brahms  Concerti 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  TUES.  Eve.,  FEB.  7;  FRI. 

Eve.,   FEB.   10;   WED.  Eve.,   FEB.   15;  FRI. 

Eve.,  FEB.  17;  SUN.  Eve.,  FEB.  19,  1956 


Subscription  Prices  for  Five  Concerts:  Parquet 
&  First  Tier  Boxes  $21.60;  Second  Tier  Boxes 
$18.90;  Dress  Circle  $16.20  8,  $14.60;  Balcony 
$11.25  8.  $9.00;  Family  Circle  $6.75.  Tax  loci. 
Please  make  checks  payable  and  mail  to 
Carnegie  Hall,  7th  Ave.  8.  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  19 
and  enclose  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 
SEATS  FOR.  SINGLE  CONCERTS  NOT  AVAIL- 
ABLE UNTIL  NOV.   13,  1955 


Eleventh  Program 

PIERRE  MONTEUX  was  born  in  Paris,  April  4,  1875. 
He  began  his  career  as  violist  at  the  Opera  Comique  and 
the  Concerts  Colonne.  From  1912  he  conducted  Diaghileff's 
Ballet  Russe,  introducing  such  music  as  Stravinsky's  Pe- 
trouchka,  Le  Sacre  da  Printemps,  and  Le  Rossignol;  Ravel's 
Daphnis  et  Chloe  and  Debussy's  Jeux.  He  toured  the  United 
States  with  the  Ballet  Russe  in  1916-17.  He  conducted  at 
the  Paris  Opera  and  his  own  Concerts  Monteux  in  Paris. 
He  became  conductor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
1917-18  and  was  the  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  1919-24.  In  the  ten  years  following  he  was  a 
regular  conductor  of  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw  and  the 
Orchestra  Symphonique  de  Paris.  He  became  conductor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra  in  1935,  a  position  from 
which  he  has  now  retired.  Mr.  Monteux  returned  to  con- 
duct the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  January,  1951,  and 
has  conducted  each  season  since,  in  Boston,  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  He  shared  with  Mr.  Munch  the  concerts  of  the 
European  tour  in  May,  1952,  the  transcontinental  tour  in 
May,  1953.  On  his  eightieth  birthday  last  April  he  con- 
ducted this  Orchestra  at  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  its 
Pension  Fund.  He  continues  as  guest  conductor  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 


Passacaglia  and  Fugue  in  C  Minor 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born   in   Eisenach   March  21,   1685;    died   in  Leipzig 
July  28,  1750 

Transcribed  for  Orchestra  by  Ottorino  Respighi 

Born  in  Bologna  July  9,  1879;   died  in  Rome, 
April  18,  1936 

The  actual  year  of  Bach's  composition  is  not  known. 
Respighi  made  his  orchestration  in  1930. 

It  is  supposed  that  Bach  wrote  his  Passacaglia  as 
an  organ  piece  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Weimar 
period  (1708-17).  The  piece  existed  earlier  in  a 
form  for  two-manual  clavicembalo  with  pedals.  The 
first  half  of  his  eight-bar  theme  Bach  derived  from 
a  trio  en  passacaille  by  the  seventeenth-century 
French  composer  and  organist,  Andre  Raison. 
There  are  twenty  variations.  In  the  double  fugue 
which  follows,  Bach  uses  the  first  half  of  his  Passa- 
caglia theme  for  one  of  his  subjects. 

An  orchestral  transcription  of  this  Passacaglia 
by  Heinrich  Esser  was  at  one  time  often  performed, 
and  was  included  upon  programs  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  January  28,  1887,  and  April 
26,  1895.  There  have  also  been  transcriptions  by 
Leopold  Stokowski  and  by  Frederick  Stock.  Philip 
Spitta  praised  Esser's  transcription  for  "its  very 
skilful  imitation  of  organ  effects."  Respighi  had 
no  such  aim  in  mind,  for  he  conceived  the  Passa- 
caglia in  purely  orchestral  terms  —  an  "interpreta- 
zione  orchestrate,"  he  called  it. 

For  the  first  statement  of  the  bass  theme,  which 
Bach  gave  to  the  pedals  alone,  Respighi  likewise  has 
used  the  organ  pedals  reinforced  by  the  deeper- 
voiced  instruments.  The  first  twelve  variations  un- 
fold an  increasing  sonority.  In  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth,  Bach's  ornamentation  plainly  suggests 
the   harpsichord,    and   this   suggestion   the   Italian 
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MUSIC  SHED 

Saturday  Evening,  July  23,  at  8 :30 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


Passacaglia  and  Fugue  in  C  minor 
(Orchestrated  by  Ottorino  Respighi) 


Beethoven 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  36 

I.  Adagio  molto;  Allegro  con  brio 
II.  Larghetto 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro 

IV.  Allegro  molto 


INTERMISSION 


Sessions 


Orchestral  Suite  from  "The  Black  Maskers'^' 

(Leonid  Andreyeff) 

I.  Dance  (Stridente  —  sarcastico) 
II.  Scene  (Agitato  molto) 

III.  Dirge  (Larghissimo) 

IV.  Finale  (Andante  moderato  un  poco  agitato) 


Strauss 


'Tod  und  Verklarung,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  24 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
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You  Feel  Better 

in  the 

Berkshire  Hills 

of  Massachusetts 

It's  fun  to  visit  the  Berkshires.  Nearly 
everyone  will  agree  that  the  beautiful 
scenery,  invigorating  air,  endless  attrac- 
tions and  friendly  people  make  the  Berk- 
shires an  ideal  vacation  location  every 
season  of  the  year.  You  just  feel  more 
alive  in  the  Berkshires. 


Here's  a  worthwhile  suggestion:  plan 
a  Fall  vacation  in  the  Berkshires.  You'll 
enjoy  nature's  breathtaking  spectacle  as 
the  foliage  turns  to  riotous  colors.  And 
there'll  be  hundreds  of  sights  to  see, 
places  to  go! 

* 

Don't  forget  Winter  is  an  important 
Berkshire  season,  too!  Happy  hours  of 
skiing  and  other  winter  sports  attract 
thousands  from  every  quarter.  There's 
nothing  quite  like  an  evening  in  front 
of  the  fire  after  a  busy,  fun-packed 
Berkshire  day! 

No  matter  what  time  of  year  you  visit 
these  world-famed  Hills,  you'll  enjoy  the 
never-ending  hospitality  of  fine  hotels, 
inns,  motels  and  guest  houses. 

And  speaking  of  hospitality,  the  Berk- 
shires are  ideal  for  your  next  group 
meeting  or  convention.  You'll  find 
complete  facilities  for  meetings  of  all 
types,  in  surroundings  which  cannot  be 
equalled. 

For  details  about  this  beautiful  region, 
list  of  real  estate  agents,  and  informa- 
tion on  places  to  stay,  write: 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS  CONFERENCE 
County  Court  House,  Pittsfield  30,  Mass. 


transcriber  has  put  to  good  use.  The  final  variations 
call  forth  the  full  strength  of  the  orchestra  as  the 
climax  is  reached.  The  first  fifty  measures  of  the 
fugue  itself  are  sparingly  scored,  with  no  brass  in- 
struments except  the  horn.  Again,  at  the  climax  of 
the  fugue,  Respighi  makes  use  of  his  combined 
forces  with  tremendous  effect. 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  Major,  Op.  36 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 

The  Second  Symphony,  composed  in  1802,  was  first  per- 
formed April  5,  1803,  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  in  Vienna. 

The  Second  Symphony  is  considerably  more 
suave,  more  freely  discursive  than  the  First.  The 
success  of  the  First  had  given  Beethoven  assurance, 
but,  more  important,  the  experience  of  the  First  had 
given  him  resource.  The  orchestral  colors  are  more 
delicately  varied,  making  the  music  clear  and  lumi- 
nous from  beginning  to  end,  giving  the  first  move- 
ment its  effect  of  brilliant  sunshine,  the  Larghetto 
its  special  subdued  glow,  emphasizing  the  flashing 
changes  of  the  scherzo  and  the  dynamic  contrasts 
of  the  finale.  The  symphony  can  be  called  the  con- 
summation of  the  classical  concept  where  smoothly 
rounded  forms  are  clothed  in  transparent,  sensuous 
beauty  of  tone.  This  was  the  kind  of  music  which 
Beethoven  had  long  been  writing  in  his  sonatas, 
and  which  he  had  lately  transferred,  with  superb 
mastery,  to  stringed  instruments  in  his  first  set  of 
quartets.  Opus  18,  like  his  pieces  for  wind  groups, 
was  as  a  preparation  for  the  Symphony  in  D  maj  or, 
which  became  the  most  striking,  tonally  opulent, 
and  entirely  remarkable  achievement  of  the  "pupil 
of  Haydn."  This  manner  of  music  could  go  no 
further  —  no  further  at  least  in  the  restless  and 
questing  hands  of  Beethoven.  Indeed,  beneath  its 
constructive  conformity,  its  directly  appealing  mel- 
ody and  its  engaging  cheerfulness,  the  Symphony 
was  full  of  daring  episodes  threatening  to  disrupt 
the  amiable  course  of  orchestral  custom.  It  seems 
incredible  that  this  music,  so  gay  and  innocuous  to 
us,  could  have  puzzled  and  annoyed  its  first  critics. 
But  their  words  were  unequivocal,  one  finding  the 
Finale  an  unspeakable  monstrosity.  This  was  the 
movement  which  shocked  people  most,  although, 
strangely  enough,  the  Larghetto  was  not  always 
favored.  Berlioz  has  told  us  that  at  a  Concert 
Spirituel  in  Paris  in  1821  the  Allegretto  from  the 
Seventh  was  substituted  for  this  movement  —  with 
the  result  that  only  the  Allegretto  was  applauded. 
The  first  movement  always  commanded  respect  and 
admiration;  in  fact,  one  critic  referred  to  it  as 
"colossal"  and  "grand,"  adjectives  made  strange  to 
us  by  what  has  followed.  Probably  the  sinewy  first 
theme,  suddenly  following  the  long  and  meandering 
introduction,  elastic  and  vital  in  its  manipulations, 
was  found  startling,  and  the  second  theme,  which 
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Rolland  has  called  a  revolutionary  summons  to 
arms,  surely  stirred  the  blood  of  Vienna  in  1803. 
There  were  also  the  rushing  intermediate  passages 
and  the  thundering  chords  in  the  coda.  Certainly 
Beethoven  had  never  used  his  ingenuity  to  greater 
effect.  But  it  is  the  melodic  abundance  of  the 
Larghetto  in  A  major  which  first  comes  to  mind 
when  the  Symphony  is  mentioned.  This  movement 
reaches  lengths  not  by  any  involved  ornamental  de- 
velopment, but  by  the  treatment  of  its  full-length 
phrases  and  episodes  in  sonata  form.  Never  had  a 
movement  generated  such  an  unending  flow  of  fresh, 
melodic  thoughts.  Even  the  bridge  passages  con- 
tribute to  make  the  songfulness  unbroken.  As 
Beethoven  for  the  first  time  turned  the  orchestral 
forces  on  the  swift  course  of  one  of  his  character- 
istic scherzos,  with  its  humorous  accents,  the  effect 
was  more  startling  than  it  had  been  in  chamber 
combinations.  The  trio  in  particular  plunges  the 
hearer  unceremoniously  into  F-sharp,  whereupon, 
as  suddenly  returning  to  D,  it  beguiles  him  with 
a  bucolic  tune.  In  the  finale,  Beethoven's  high 
spirits  moved  him  to  greater  boldness.  Sudden 
bursts  of  chords,  capricious  modulations,  these  were 
regarded  as  exhibitions  of  poor  taste.  The  explosive 
opening,  coming  instead  of  the  expected  purling 
rondo  tune,  must  have  had  the  effect  of  a  sudden 
loud  and  rude  remark  at  a  polite  gathering.  Suc- 
cess, they  would  have  said,  had  gone  to  the  young 
man's  head. 


Orchestral  Suite  from 
"The  Black  Maskers" 

Roger  Sessions 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  December  28,  1896 

Sessions  composed  incidental  music  in  seven  numbers  for 
the  play  by  Leonid  Andreyeff*,  The  Black  Maskers  (Chio- 
cinya  Maski) ,  for  a  performance  at  Smith  College  in 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  in  1923.  From  this  music  he 
later  derived  an  orchestral  suite  in  four  movements.  The 
Suite  was  published  by  the  Cos  Cob  Press  in  1932.  The 
Suite  is  dedicated  to  Ernest  Bloch.  It  is  inscribed:  "Cleve- 
land, Ohio  —  Hadley,  Mass.    Feb.  -  June  1923." 

In  the  published  score  of  the  Suite  there  is  printed 
the  following  paragraph  from  "My  Diary,"  written 
by  Andreyeff  in  1908  a  few  months  before  the  play 
appeared : 

"Every  man,  as  I  afterward  came  to  see  and 
understand,  was  like  that  rich  and  distinguished 
gentleman  who  arranged  a  gorgeous  masquerade  in 
his  castle  and  illuminated  his  castle  with  lights; 
and  thither  came  from  far  and  wide  strange  masks, 
whom  he  welcomed  with  courteous  greetings,  though 
ever  with  the  vain  inquiry,  'Who  are  you?'  And 
new  masks  arrived,  ever  stranger  and  more  hor- 
rible. .  .  .  The  castle  is  the  soul;  the  lord  of  the 
castle  is  man,  the  master  of  the  soul;  the  strange, 

*  Leonid  Nikolaevitch  Andreyeff  (1871  -  1919),  writing  short  stories 
and  plays  from  the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  befriended  by 
Maxim  Gorki  with  whom  he  was  in  sympathy  during  the  revolu- 
tionary uprising  of  1905.  In  the  revolution  of  1917,  he  was  opposed 
to  the  iiolsheviki,  left  Russia  and  died  in  poverty  in  Finland. 


black  maskers  are  the  power  whose  field  of  action 
is  the  soul  of  man,  and  whose  mysterious  nature  he 
can  never  fathom." 

The  scene  of  the  play  is  a  luxurious  reception 
hall  in  an  ancient  feudal  castle.  The  Duke  Lorenzo, 
young,  wealthy,  popular,  happily  married,  is  receiv- 
ing his  guests.  A  troupe  of  figures  in  masks  enter 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining  the  guests  and 
Lorenzo  receives  them  with  the  courtesy  of  a  hos- 
pitable lord.  But  they  reveal  loathsome  shapes  and 
faces.  One  seems  to  be  a  corpse,  another  a  fearful 
beast,  etc.  He  tries  gaily  to  pass  off  as  a  joke  their 
sinister  appearance  and  remarks,  their  laughter  and 
lewd  behavior.  His  tormentors  are  the  mysterious 
lurking  instincts  of  his  darker  unknown  self.  A 
woman  masker  in  red,  encircled  by  a  live  black 
snake,  says  that  she  is  his  heart  being  strangled  by 
a  serpent  of  doubt.  A  creature  of  many  arms  and 
legs  proclaims  that  he  is  Lorenzo's  thoughts.  All 
strike  up  a  wild  dance  to  discordant  music  (this 
comprises  the  first  movement  of  Sessions'  Suite). 
When  the  Duke  protests  the  maskers  answer  that 
the  music  is  his  own.  "We  are  your  overlords,"  they 
cry  at  last.  "This  castle  is  ours." 

A  masker  at  Lorenzo's  command  sings  a  "little 
ballad"  which  Lorenzo  has  written;  a  song,  first 
soft  and  tender,  becomes  fragmentary  and  weird. 
The  text  begins:  "My  soul  is  an  enchanted  castle. 
When  the  sun  shines  into  the  lofty  windows  with 
its  golden  rays  it  weaves  golden  dreams.  When  the 
sad  moon  looks  into  the  misty  windows,  in  its  silvery 
beams  are  silvery  dreams.  Who  laughs?  Who 
laughs  so  tenderly  at  the  mournful  dirge?"  The 
singer  continues  with  words  and  music  which  the 
Duke  does  not  recognize  as  his  own :  "and  I  lighted 
up  my  castle  with  lights.  What  has  happened  to  my 
soul?  The  black  shadows  fled  to  the  hills  and  re- 
turned yet  blacker.  Who  sobs?  Who  groans  so 
heavily  in  the  black  shadows  of  the  cypresses  ?  Who 
came  to  my  call?  And  terror  entered  into  my  shin- 
ing castle.    What  has  happened  to  my  soul?    The 


At  Home,  Enjoy  the  Finest  Music 
with   a    SOQCtt     HiFi   System 

It's  easy  to  enjoy  a  famous  custom  hi-fi  music 
system  by  Bogen.  For  as  little  as  $200  you 
can  have  a  superb  radio-phonograph  system 
that  will  reproduce  music  with  the  "presence" 
of  the  live  concert  itself.    See  and  hear  it  at: 


Hi-Fidelity  Centre 


2nd  floor  -  11  No.  Pearl  St. 

Home  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 

Albany,  New  York 


Refreshments  are  served  at  the  Tanglewood 
Cafeteria  before  concerts  and  at  intermission. 
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lights  go  out  in  the  breath  of  darkness.  Who  laughs 
so  horribly  at  insane  Lorenzo?  Have  pity  on  me, 
0  Monarch.  My  soul  is  filled  with  terror.  0 
Monarch  —  0  Lord  of  the  world  —  0  Satan !" 

All  do  obeisance  to  Lorenzo  as  a  "vassal  of 
Satan"  while  Lorenzo  recoils  in  horror.  He  reminds 
them  that  he  is  a  "Knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
son  of  a  Crusader."  This  is  greeted  by  mocking 
laughter  and  he  is  told  that  he  is  not  of  noble  birth 
at  all,  but  the  result  of  an  illicit  union  between  his 
"saintly"  mother  and  a  stable  groom.  In  the  second 
scene  Lorenzo  meets  his  other  self  in  the  library  of 
the  castle.  This  other  self  is  his  ignominious  darker 
nature.  He  draws  his  sword  in  disgust  and  slays 
him.    But  the  conquering  Lorenzo,  the  emotional 
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Five  Saturday  Afternoons  at  4 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

New  Music  String  Quartet  July  30 

Alexander  Schneider,  violin  Aug.  6 

George  Schick,  piano 

N.  Y.  Woodwind  Quintet  Aug.  13 

Leontyne  Price,  soprano Aug.  20 

Budapest  String  Quartet Aug.  27 
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parents    and   children 

FRIDAY    MORNINC,   JULY   29,   at    10:00 

Write:    South    Mountain    Ass'n  Phone:    Pittsfield    6517 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 


Lorenzo,  the  nobleman  of  good  will,  bleeds  also,  for 
the  two  are  inseparable. 

The  third  scene  is  the  ballroom  once  more.  A 
new  horde  of  maskers  has  come  uninvited,  attracted 
by  the  light  of  the  castle  in  the  black  night.  The 
former  maskers  are  terrified  at  these  new  appari- 
tions which  threaten  to  extinguish  the  lights  with 
their  bodies  and  overwhelm  the  castle,  plunging  it 
into  darkness.  (This  scene  becomes  the  second 
movement  of  the  Suite.  As  a  middle  section  the 
composer  borrows  from  a  song  which  Lorenzo 
hums  in  the  first  scene,  a  melody  for  alto  flute.) 

The  second  act  shows  the  castle  chapel.  The  Duke 
of  Lorenzo  stands  beside  the  bier  of  the  Duke  of 
Lorenzo:  thus  Lorenzo  beholds  the  remains  of  his 
phantom  double,  his  Slavic  Doppelgdnger.  The  re- 
tainers come  to  view  the  body,  revealing  how  he 
has  ruined  one  by  cruel  indifference,  another  by 
seducing  his  daughter.  (The  "dirge"  in  the  Suite 
was  the  prelude  to  this  scene.  Trumpet  fanfares 
announce  from  the  turret  of  the  castle  the  death  of 
Lorenzo.  It  is  music  of  macabre  pomp,  ending  with 
a  solemn  processional.) 

Lorenzo  is  now  quite  insane.  He  imagines  that 
he  is  once  more  receiving  guests.  The  castle  is  dis- 
covered to  be  on  fire.  All  flee  except  Lorenzo  him- 
self. He  is  enveloped  by  the  flames  as  he  kneels 
praying  "Lorenzo,  Duke  of  Spadaro,  has  no  serpent 
in  his  heart."  He  finds  redemption  in  the  symbolic 
purity  of  the  flames.  (This  scene  constitutes  also 
the  finale  of  the  Suite,  which  however  has  been 
considerably  changed.  It  proceeds  quietly,  with 
weird  figures  suggestive  of  the  conflagration,  ending 
on  a  pure  chord.) 

%% 

"tod  und  verklarung"  ("death  and 
Transfiguration"),  Tone  Poem,  Op.  24 

Richard  Strauss 

Born  in  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  died  in  Garmisch, 
September  8,  1949 

When  Death  and  Transfiguration  first  appeared 
in  1890  an  unrhymed  poem  was  printed  in  the 
score,  giving  a  more  explicit  story  than  Strauss,  al- 
ways reticent  about  such  matters,  usually  attached 
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to  his  symphonic  poems.  The  verses  were  unsigned 
but  were  soon  discovered  to  be  from  the  pen  of 
none  other  than  Alexander  Ritter,  the  militant  cham- 
pion of  Wagner  and  Liszt,  who  had  recruited  the 
youthful  Strauss  at  Meiningen  to  the  cause  of  "pro- 
gram music."  The  verses,  it  was  found  out,  were 
actually  written  after  the  music  had  been  composed, 
and  were  inserted  in  the  score  as  it  went  to  the 
printer.  The  analyst  forthwith  questioned  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  words  as  a  direct  guide  to  the 
music.  But  surely  Strauss  and  Ritter  must  have 
been  too  intimately  associated  at  this  time  not  to 
have  a  clear  understanding. 

It  was  Ritter  who  had  goaded  the  brilliant  young 
musician  to  set  his  back  firmly  upon  symphonies 
and  sonatas,  and  fly  the  banner  of  "Musik  als  Aus- 
druck."  Assuming  that  the  older  man  could  hardly 
have  done  more  than  help  the  younger  one  to  find 
himself,  the  fact  remains  that  Strauss,  embarking 
upon  program  music  with  the  Aus  Italien  which 
he  called  a  "symphonic  fantasia,"  in  1886,  made 
quick  and  triumphant  progress  with  three  sym- 
phonic poems:  Macbeth,  Don  Juan  and  Tod  und 
Verkldrung,  all  within  the  space  of  three  years.* 

The  work  divides  naturally  into  four  parts: 

1.  In  a  dark  room,  silent  except  for  the  ticking 
of  the  clock,  is  a  dying  man.  He  has  fallen 
asleep  and  is  dreaming  of  childhood. 

2.  The  struggle  between  life  and  death  begins 
anew. 

3.  He  sees  his  life  over  again.  He  remembers 
childhood,  youth,  and  the  strivings  of  man- 
hood after  ideals  that  are  still  unrealized. 

4.  From  heaven  comes  to  him  what  he  had 
vainly  sought  upon  earth,  "Welterlosung, 
Weltverklarung" :  "World-redemption,  world- 
transfiguration." 


and  airs  from  Haydn's  "Creation,"  submitted  his 
popular  septet,  and  one  of  his  piano  concertos, 
playing,  of  course,  the  solo  part ;  he  also  improvised 
upon  the  pianoforte.  Finally  he  presented  to  the 
audience  his  newly  completed  Symphony  in  C  major. 
The  concert  was  received  with  marked  interest,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  critical  approval.  Indeed  the 
young  man  was  not  without  a  reputation  in  Vienna 
as  a  pianist  with  almost  uncanny  powers  of  im- 
provisation, who  had  written  a  number  of  sonatas, 
trios,  quartets,  and  set  of  variations.  In  the  orches- 
tral field  he  had  not  yet  committed  himself,  save  in 
two  early  cantatas  (never  published)  and  in  the 
two  piano  concertos  (in  B-flat  and  in  C)  which  he 
had  written  a  few  years  before  for  his  own  use. 

The  introductory  Adagio  molto,  only  twelve  bars 
in  length,  seems  to  take  its  cue  from  Haydn,  and 
hardly  foreshadows  the  extended  introductions  of 
the  Second,  Fourth  and  Seventh  symphonies  to 
come.  There  once  was  learned  dissension  over  the 
very  first  bars,  because  the  composer  chose  to  open 
in  the  not  so  alien  key  of  F,  and  to  lead  his  hearers 
into  G  major.  The  composer  makes  amends  with  a 
main  theme  which  proclaims  its  tonality  by  ham- 
mering insistently  upon  its  tonic.  With  this  polar- 
izing theme  he  can  leap  suddenly  from  one  key  to 
another  without  ambiguity.  The  second  theme,  of 
orthodox  contrasting,  and  "feminine"  character, 
seems  as  plainly  designed  to  bring  into  play  the 
alternate  blending  voices  of  the  wood  winds. 


*  Strauss  wrote  of  Ritter:  "His  influence  was  in  the  nature  of  the 
storm-wind.  He  urged  me  on  to  the  development  of  the  poetic, 
the  expressive  in  music,  as  exemplified  in  the  works  of  Liszt, 
Wagner  and  Berlioz.  My  symphonic  fantasia,  Aus  Italien.  is  the 
connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  new  methods." 


Twelfth  Program 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Major,  Op.  21 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 

The  original  manuscript  of  this  symphony  has  not  been 
found,  and  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  when  it  was  com- 
posed, but  sketches  for  the  Finale  were  found  among  the 
exercises  in  counterpoint  which  the  young  composer  made 
for  Albrechtsberger  as  early  as  1795.  It  was  on  April  2, 
1800,  in  Vienna,  that  this  symphony  had  its  first  perform- 
ance. 

Beethoven,  giving  his  first  public  concert  in 
Vienna  "for  his  own  benefit,"  after  making  due 
obeisance  to  the  past  with  a  symphony  of  Mozart 
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SEVENTH   SEASON 
NEW!    Projection  —  Sound  —  Wide  Screen! 

Nightly   at   8:15,    Saturdays    Continuous   from    7:00    p.m. 

Always  cool  and  comfortable 

•         THE   BERKSHIRE    MUSEUM,    Pittsfield,    Mass.         * 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

Ten  Weeks  —  July  1st  -  Sept.  3rd 
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Williams  Inn 

WILLI AMSTOWN,  MASS«s 

on  Williams  College  Campus 
Plan    a    trip    to    Williamstown,    the    Village     Beautiful 

•  Williamstown  Summer  Theatre 

•  18  Hole  Taconic  Golf  Course 

•  Sterling    and    Francine    Clark   Art    Institute 

(Housing  one   of  the  greatest  collections  of 
Fine  Art  in  America) 

•  Luncheon,    Cocktails   and    Dinner   at  this   lovely 

Treadway   Inn 

John   F.   Treadway,    Innkeeper 
Telephone  —  Williamstown  550 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

THEATRE 


FOUNDATION,     INC. 


IN  THE 

Adams  Memorial  Theatre 

ON  THE  CAMPUS  OF 

Williams  College 


Week  oj 

June  28         "THE  TIME  OF  THE  CUCKOO" 


July  5 

"LIGHT  UP  THE  SKY" 

July  12 

"GIGI" 

July  19 

"THE  CRUCIBLE" 

July  26 

"PICNIC" 

August  2 

"TOVARICH" 

August  9 

"THE  LATE  GEORGE  APLEY" 

August  16 

"THE  RAINMAKER" 

August  23 

A  New  Play  {to  be  announced) 

August  30 

"ONDINE" 

TUES.  through  SAT.  EVE.  -  SAT.  MAT. 

$1.10  -  $1.65  -  $2.20  {Tax  Incl.) 

Box  Office  Williamstown  538 


The  theme  itself  of  the  Andante  cantabile  was 
one  of  those  inspirations  which  at  once  took  the 
popular  fancy.  The  way  in  which  the  composer 
begins  to  develop  it  in  contrapuntal  imitation  could 
have  been  suggested  by  his  recent  studies  with 
Albrechtsberger.  The  ready  invention,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  fragment  of  rhythm  or  melody  into  fresh 
and  charming  significance,  the  individual  treat- 
ment of  the  various  instruments  confirms  what  was 
already  evident  in  the  development  of  the  first  move- 
ment —  Beethoven's  orchestral  voice  already  assured 
and  distinct,  speaking  through  the  formal  periods 
which  he  had  not  yet  cast  off. 

The  "Minuet,"  so  named,  is  more  than  the  proph- 
ecy of  a  scherzo  with  its  swifter  tempo  —  allegro 
molto  e  vivace.  Although  the  repeats,  the  trio  and 
da  capo  are  quite  in  the  accepted  mold  of  the 
Haydnesque  minuet,  the  composer  rides  freely  on 
divine  whims  of  modulation  and  stress  of  some 
passing  thought,  in  a  way  which  disturbed  the 
pedants  of  the  year  1800.  Berlioz  found  the  scherzo 
"of  exquisite  freshness,  lightness,  and  grace  —  the 
one  true  original  thing  in  this  symphony." 

It  is  told  of  the  capricious  introductory  five  bars 
of  the  Finale,  in  which  the  first  violins  reveal  the 
ascending  scale  of  the  theme  bit  by  bit,  that  Turk, 
cautious  conductor  at  Halle  in  1809,  made  a  prac- 
tice of  omitting  these  bars  in  fear  that  the  audience 
would  be  moved  to  laughter.  The  key  progressions, 
the  swift  scale  passages,  the  typical  eighteenth- 
century  sleight  of  hand,  allies  this  movement  more 
than  the  others  with  current  ways.  It  was  the  ulti- 
mate word,  let  us  say,  upon  a  form  which  had 
reached  with  Haydn  and  Mozart  its  perfect  crystal- 
lization, and  after  which  there  was  no  alternative 
but  a  new  path. 

Symphony  in  B-Flat  Major  No.  4,  Op.  60 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 

The  long  opening  Adagio  has  none  of  the  broad 
chords  or  flourishes  of  the  classical  introduction; 
it  is  no  meandering  fantasia  but  a  reverie,  precisely 
conceived,  musing  upon  its  own  placid  theme  in  a 
sombre  minor  which  is  soon  to  be  banished.  In- 
cisive staccato  chords  establish  at  once  the  bright- 
ness of  B-flat  major  and  the  beat  of  the  allegro 
vivace.  The  subject  matter  of  this  movement  is  as 
abundant  as  that  of  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica, 
the  exposition  extending  through  154  bars,  unfold- 
ing one  new  thought  after  another  in  simple  and 
inevitable  continuity.  The  main  theme,  with  its 
staccato  notes,  is  taken  up  by  the  whole  orchestra, 
and  then  given  humorously  (and  differently)  to  the 
bassoon  over  whispered  trills  from  the  violins.  It 
generates  excitement  in  the  violins  and  breaks  with 
energic  syncopated  chords  which  bring  in  the  domi- 
nant key,  and  from  the  flute  the  graceful  and  lilting 
second  subject,  which  suggests  a  crescendo  in  short 


Beethoven- Haua  in   Wien,   Hriligenstadter   f'farr/t/ai. 


Twelfth  Program 


MUSIC  SHED 


Sunday  Afternoon,  July  24,  at  2:30 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  1,  in  C  major,  Op.  21 


I.  Adagio  molto;  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Andante  cantabile  con  moto 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro  molto  e  vivace 

IV.  Finale :  Adagio ;  Allegro  molto  e  vivace 


Symphony  No.  4,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  60 


I.  Adagio;  Allegro  vivace 
.     II.  Adagio 

III.  Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  Op.  68,  "Pastoral" 

I.  Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country :  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
II.  Scene  by  the  brookside:  Andante  molto  moto 

III.  Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk:  Allegro;  in  tempo  d'allegro;  Thunderstorm;  Tempest:  Allegro 

IV.  Shepherd's  Song:  Gladsome  and  thankful  feelings  after  the  storm:  Allegretto 


BALDWIN       PIANO 


RCA       VICTOR       R   E  C  O  R  D  S 
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Be  sure  and 

make  reservations 

for  the 
SATURDAY  NIGHT 

SMORGASBORD 


all  you  can  eat  only    tjp^j.  \)o 

enjoy  our 

TOWNE  ROOM  A  spacious  and  charming  setting  for 
excellent  dining  —  served  with  just  a  hint  of  grandeur 
you'll  like.    Breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner. 

WENDELL  LOUNGE  Music  nightly  in  gay,  colorful 
surroundings.  Your  favorite  mixed  drinks  in  an  atmosphere 
of  intimate  relaxation. 

Cur  N  bAUCER  A  modern  fountain -restaurant  for 
the  hasty  snack  or  a  complete  dinner  for  the  streamlined 
budget.  Cooling  soft  drinks  and  ice  cream  specialties. 
7  a.m.  to  12  midnight. 

Pit+sfield,  Mass. 
formerly  the  Sheraton  Hotel 
Telephone  4511 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  BARN 

Lenox,  Mass.  (adjacent  to  Music  Inn) 

FAMILY  REUNION 

"BRAHMS  or  BASIE  the  COUNT?"  (Editorial  in  the  BOS- 
TON GLOBE  for  April  29)  "Visitors  to  Western  Massachu- 
setts will  have  their  choice  this  summer  with  the  opening  of 
the  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  BARN,  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
SHED  at  TANGLEWOOD  just  down  the  road  ...  But  there 
need  be  no  eyebrows  lifted  at  the  prospect  of  JAZZ  and 
SYMPHONY  sharing  the  echoes  of  the  Berkshire  Hills.  If 
America  has  a  native  musical  voice  it  speaks  through  jazz.  .  . 
Professors  and  mechanics,  students  and  business  people  re- 
spond to  it  just  as  they  do  to  the  familiar  beauty  of  Bach  and 
Beethoven.  This  is  no  case  of  the  lion  and  the  lamb.  Just  a 
first  cousin  once  removed.  It  looks  as  though  a  family  reunion 
is  under  way."  Six  outstanding  exponents  of  modern  iazz  will 
be  presented.  Sunday,  July  10,  ART  FARMER  with  Sigi  Sryce, 
Art  Taylor,  Addison  Farmer,  Freddie  Redd.  .  On  July  17, 
Sunday,  MAX  ROACH,  considered  by  many  the  outstanding 
drummer  of  modern  jazz,  brings  CLIFFORD  BROWN,  Ritchie 
Powell,  Harold  Land,  George  Morrow.  .  .  .  THELONIUS 
MONK  arrives  for  July  24  Concert  and  TEDDY  CHARLES, 
praised  in  June  HARPERS,  brings  J.  R.  Montrose,  Charlie 
Mingus,  Rudy  Nichols  on  July  31.  .  .  .  THE  MODERN  JAZZ 
QUARTET,  featured  on  the  cover  of  HIGH  FIDELITY,  with 
JOHN  LEWIS,  MILT  JACKSON,  PERCY  HEATH  and  CONNIE 
KAY  will  play  two  concerts  —  August  7,  Sunday  and  August  8, 
Monday.  .  .  .  The  last  of  the  modern  jazzi  series  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  critics,  the  greatest  of  the  progressive  jazz 
musicians,  DIZZY  GILLESPIE  and  his  Quintet,  who  will  appear 
August  15.  All  these  at  8:30  P.M.  .  .  .  COUNT  BASIE  and 
his  band  will  play  a  special  concert  Thursday  evening,  July 
28.  .  .  Folk  music  will  be  represented  by  RICHARD  DYER- 
BENNET  (in  the  words  of  DOWNBEAT  "A  brilliant  musical 
artist")  in  a  series  of  five  Saturday  afternoon  concerts.  Mr. 
Dyer-Bennet  will  present  a  comprehensive  sweep  of  English, 
Scotch,  Colonial  and  mountain  ballads  and  songs,  July  16,  23, 
30,  August  6,  13,  at  4:00  P.M.  .  .  .  Tuesday  evening  July  26  at 
8:30,  the  WAYFARERS,  in  international  folk  songs.  .  .  An  un- 
usual opportunity  on  August  2  to  hear  the  world's  greatest 
Flamenco  Guitarist,  CARLOS  MONTOYA,  8:30  P.M.  .  .  . 
Sixth  annual  JAZZ  and  FOLK  ROUNDTABLE,  August  14  to 
September  4,  directed  by  Dr.  MARSHALL  STEARNS;  Ragtime, 
Dixie,  Calypso,  Swing,  Rhythm  and  Blues,  Gospel  Songs; 
Write  for  program  ...  or  phone.  .  . 
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chords  and  a  new  theme  in  canonic  dialogue  be- 
tween the  clarinet  and  bassoon.  Another  syncopated 
subject  ends  the  section.  The  development  plays 
lightly  with  fragments  of  the  principal  theme,  and 
the  little  rhythmic  figure  which  introduced  it.  The 
theme  is  combined  with  the  second  theme  proper. 
There  is  a  full  recapitulation,  more  brilliantly 
written. 

The  Adagio  devolves  upon  a  theme  first  heard 
from  the  strings  and  then  from  the  full  choirs  in  a 
soft  cantabile.  The  accompanying  rhythmic  figure 
pervades  the  movement  with  its  delicate  accentua- 
tion, appearing  by  turn  in  each  part  of  the  orchestra, 
now  and  then  in  all  parts  at  once,  and  at  last  quite 
alone  in  the  timpani.  This  until  then  merely  re- 
inforcing instrument  is  now  used  with  special  color- 
ing. The  movement  takes  its  even,  dreaming  course 
with  not  a  moment  of  full  sonority.  It  sings  con- 
stantly in  every  part.  Even  the  ornamental  passages 
of  traditional  slow  movement  development  are  no 
longer  decoration,  but  dainty  melodic  tracery.  No 
other  slow  movement  of  Beethoven  is  just  like  this 
one.  What  Wagner  wrote  of  Beethoven  in  general 
can  be  applied  to  this  Adagio  in  a  special  sense: 
"The  power  of  the  musician  cannot  be  grasped 
otherwise  than  through  the  idea  of  magic.  As- 
suredly while  listening  we  fall  into  an  enchanted 
state.  In  all  parts  and  details  which  to  sober  senses 
are  like  a  complex  of  technical  means  cunningly 
contrived  to  fulfill  a  form,  we  now  perceive  a  ghost- 
like animation  ...  a  pulsation  of  undulating  joy, 
lamentation  and  ecstacy,  all  of  which  seem  to  spring 
from  the  depths  of  our  own  nature.  .  .  .  Every 
technical  detail  ...  is  raised  to  the  highest  sig- 
nificance of  spontaneous  effusion.  There  is  no  ac- 
cessory here,  no  framing  of  a  melody;  every  part 
in  the  accompaniment,  each  rhythmical  note,  indeed 
each  rest,  everything  becomes  melody." 

The  third  movement  is  characterized  by  alternate 
phrases  between  wood  winds  and  strings.  The  Trio, 
which  in  interest  dominates  the  Scherzo  section, 
makes  a  second  return  before  the  close,  the  first 
symphonic  instance  of  what  was  to  be  a  favorite 
device.  The  finale,  which  is  marked  allegro  ma  non 
troppo,  takes  an  easily  fluent  pace,  as  is  fitting  in  a 
symphony  not  pointed  by  high  brilliance.  Its  de- 
lightful twists  and  turns  have  an  adroitness  setting 
a  new  precedent  in  final  movements. 


Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  Major,  "Pastoral," 

Op.  68 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 

The  "Pastoral"  Symphony,  completed  in  1808,  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  in  Vienna,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1808,  the  concert  consisting  entirely  of  unplaved 
music  of  Beethoven,  including  the  C  minor  Symphony,  the 
Fourth  Piano  Concerto  and  the  Choral  Fantasia. 

After  the  tension  and  terseness,  the  dramatic 
grandeur  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,   its  companion 
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work,  the  Sixth,  is  a  surprising  study  in  relaxation 
and  placidity.  One  can  imagine  the  composer  dream- 
ing away  lazy  hours  in  the  summer  heat  at  Dobling 
or  Grinzing,  lingering  in  the  woods,  by  a  stream,  or 
at  a  favorite  tavern,  while  the  gentle,  droning 
themes  of  the  symphony  hummed  in  his  head,  taking 
limpid  shapes.  The  symphony,  of  course,  requires 
in  the  listener  something  of  this  patient  relaxation, 
this  complete  attunement  to  a  mood  which  lingers 
fondly  and  unhurried.  There  are  the  listeners  such 
as  an  English  critic  of  1823,  who  found  it  "always 
too  long,  particularly  the  second  movement,  which, 
abounding  in  repetitions,  might  be  shortened  with- 
out the  slightest  danger  of  injuring  that  particular 
part,  and  with  the  certainty  of  improving  the  effect 
of  the  whole."  One  can  easily  reach  this  unenviable 
state  of  certainty  by  looking  vainly  for  the  custom- 
ary contrasting  episodes,  and  at  the  same  time  miss- 
ing the  detail  of  constant  fresh  renewal  within  the 
more  obvious  contours  of  thematic  reiteration. 

Opening  in  the  key  of  F  major,  which  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Schindler  was  to  Beethoven  the 
inevitable  sunny  key  for  such  a  subject,  the  sym- 
phony lays  forth  two  themes  equally  melodic  and 
even-flowing.  They  establish  the  general  character 
of  the  score,  in  that  they  have  no  marked  accent  or 
sharp  feature;  the  tonal  and  dynamic  range  is  cir- 
cumscribed, and  the  expression  correspondingly 
delicate,  and  finely  graded.  There  is  no  labored 
development,  but  a  drone-like  repetition  of  frag- 
ments from  the  themes,  a  sort  of  murmuring  mo- 
notony, in  which  the  composer  charms  the  ear  with  a 
continuous,  subtle  alteration  of  tonality,  color,  posi- 
tion. "I  believe,"  wrote  Grove,  "that  the  delicious, 
natural  May-day,  out-of-doors  feeling  of  this  move- 
ment arises  in  a  great  measure  from  this  kind  of 
repetition.  It  causes  a  monotony  which,  however,  is 
never  monotonous  —  and  which,  though  no  imita- 
tion, is  akin  to  the  constant  sounds  of  Nature  — 
the  monotony  of  rustling  leaves  and  swaying  trees, 
and  running  brooks  and  blowing  wind,  the  call  of 
birds  and  the  hum  of  insects."  One  is  reminded  here 
(as  in  the  slow  movement)  of  the  phenomenon  of 
unfolding  in  nature,  of  its  simplicity  and  charm  of 
surface  which  conceals  infinite  variety,  and  organic 
intricacy. 


The  slow  movement  opens  suggestively  with  an 
accompaniment  of  gently  falling  thirds,  in  triplets, 
a  murmuring  string  figure  which  the  composer 
alters  but  never  forgets  for  long,  giving  the  entire 
movement  a  feeling  of  motion  despite  its  long- 
drawn  songfulness.  The  accompaniment  is  lulling, 
but  no  less  so  than  the  graceful  undulation  of  the 
melody  over  it.  Professor  Tovey  states  that  the 
slow  movement  is  "one  of  the  most  powerful  things 
in  music,"  basing  his  adjective  on  the  previous  as- 
sertion that  this  symphony  "has  the  enormous 
strength  of  someone  who  knows  how  to  relax."  He 
adds:  "The  strength  and  the  relaxation  are  at  their 
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A  WORD  ON 

Traffic   Conditions 


The  large  number  of  cars  coming  to  the  Berkshire  Festival 
Concerts  taxes  the  highway  approaches  to  Tanglewood  and 
makes  for  traffic  congestion.  The  Massachusetts  State 
Police,  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  police  officials  of 
Lenox,  Stockbridge,  Lee  and  Pittsfield  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  concerts  are  cooperating  fully  to  improve  the 
traffic  situation.  Nevertheless  there  is  bound  to  be  some 
traffic  delay,  and  Festival  visitors  are  urged  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  it  in  advance.    You  can  help  in  several  ways. 

1.  FOLLOW  THE  TANGLEWOOD  SIGNS,  which 
have  been  placed  by  the  State  Police  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  to  show  the  least  congested 
approaches. 

2.  COME  EARLY.  The  grounds  will  open  at  noon  on 
Sunday  and  at  six  o'clock  for  evening  concerts.  The 
buffet  at  Tanglewood  will  serve  sandwiches,  soups, 
beverages  and  other  light  meals  before  concerts. 
Many  visitors  bring  picnic  meals  to  eat  on  the 
grounds. 

3.  STAY  LATE.  The  sudden  outpouring  of  cars  onto 
the  highways  at  the  close  of  the  concerts  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  traffic  delay.  You  are  invited  to  stay 
at  Tanglewood  as  long  as  convenient.  The  formal 
gardens  will  be  open  and  lighted  for  at  least  an  hour 
after  every  concert. 

4.  HAVE     PATIENCE. 


highest  point  in  the  slow  movement."  The  analyst 
finds  sufficient  proof  for  his  statement  in  the  form, 
which  is  like  a  fully  developed  first  movement. 

The  episode  of  the  bird-call  inserted  before  the 
three  concluding  measures  has  come  in  for  plentiful 
comment,  and  cries  of  "Malerei"*  The  flute  trill 
of  the  nightingale,  the  repeated  oboe  note  of  the 
quail  (in  characteristic  rhythm)  and  the  falling 
third  (clarinet)  of  the  cuckoo,  are  blended  into  an 
integrated  phrase  in  a  pendant  to  the  coda  before 
its  final  rapturous  cadence.  Beethoven  may  have  re- 
ferred to  these  bars  as  a  "joke"  in  a  conversation 
with  Schindler,  but  it  was  a  whim  refined  so  as  to 
be  in  delicate  keeping  with  the  affecting  pianissimo 
of  his  close.  Perhaps  his  most  serious  obstacle  was 
to  overcome  the  remembrance  among  his  critics  of 
cruder  devices  in  bird  imitation. 

The  third  movement  is  a  scherzo  in  form  and 
character,  though  not  so  named,  and,  as  such,  fills 
symphonic  requirements,  fits  in  with  the  "program" 
scheme  by  providing  a  country  dance,  and  brings 
the  needed  brightness  and  swift  motion  after  the 
long  placidities.  The  trio  begins  with  a  delightful 
oboe  solo,  to  a  simple  whispered  accompaniment 
for  the  violins  and  an  occasional  dominant  and  oc- 
tave from  the  bassoon,  as  if  two  village  fiddlers  and 
a  bassoon  were  doing  their  elementary  best.  Bee- 
thoven knew  such  a  rustic  band  at  the  tavern  of  the 
"Three  Ravens"  in  the  Upper  Bruhl,  near  Modling. 
"Their  music  and  their  performance  were  both  ab- 
solutely national  and  characteristic,  and  seem  to 
have  attracted  Beethoven's  notice  shortly  after  his 
first  arrival  in  Vienna.  He  renewed  the  acquaint- 
ance at  each  visit  to  Modling,  and  more  than  once 
wrote  some  waltzes  for  them.  In  1819  he  was  again 
staying  at  Modling,  engaged  on  the  Mass  in  D.  The 
band  was  still  there,  and  Schindler  was  present 
when  the  great  master  handed  them  some  dances 
which  he  had  found  time  to  write  among  his  graver 
labours,  so  arranged  as  to  suit  the  peculiarities 
which  had  grown  on  them;  and  as  Dean  Aldrich,  in 
his  Smoking  Catch,  gives  each  singer  time  to  fill 
or  light  his  pipe,  or  have  a  puff,  so  Beethoven  had 
given  each  player  an  opportunity  of  laying  down 
his  instrument  for  a  drink,  or  even  for  a  nap.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  he  asked  Schindler  if  he 
had  ever  noticed  the  way  in  which  they  would  go 
on  playing  till  they  dropped  off  to  sleep;  and  how 
the  instrument  would  falter  and  at  last  stop  alto- 
gether, and  then  wake  with  a  random  note,  but 
generally  in  tune.  'In  the  Pastoral  Symphony,'  con- 
tinued Beethoven,  'I  have  tried  to  copy  this.' '  There 
is  a  brief  episode  of  real  rustic  vigor  in  duple  time, 
a  reprise,  likewise  brief,  which  rises  to  a  high  pitch 
of  excitement,  and  is  broken  off  suddenly  on  its 
dominant  of  F  by  the  ominous  rumble  of  the  'cellos 
and  basses  in  a  tremolo  on  D-flat.  The  storm  is 
sometimes  looked  upon  as  the  fourth  of  five  move- 
ments.  It  forms  a  sort  of  transition  from  the  scherzo 


*  Beethoven  at   first  inscribed  tins  warning  on  the  title-page  of  li is 
score:     "More  an   expression   of   feeling  than   painting." 
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to  the  finale,  which  two  movements  it  binds  without 
any  break.  The  instrumental  forces  which  Bee- 
thoven calls  upon  are  of  interest.  In  his  first  two 
movements,  he  scaled  his  sonority  to  the  moderation 
of  this  subject,  using  only  the  usual  wood  winds 
and  strings,  with  no  brass  excepting  the  horns,  and 
no  percussion.  The  scherzo  he  appropriately  bright- 
ened by  adding  a  trumpet  to  his  scheme.  In  the 
storm  music  he  heightened  his  effects  with  a  piccolo 
and  two  trombones,  instruments  which  he  had  used 
in  his  symphonies  for  the  first  time  when  he  wrote 
his  Fifth.  The  trombones  are  retained  in  the  Finale, 
but  they  are  sparingly  used.  The  timpani  make  an 
only  entrance  into  the  symphony  when  Beethoven 
calls  upon  them  for  his  rolls  and  claps  of  thunder; 
and  he  asks  for  no  other  percussion.  There  are  those 
who  find  Beethoven's  storm  technique  superseded 
by  Liszt,  who  outdid  his  predecessor  in  cataclysmic 
effects,  and  at  the  same  time  put  the  stamp  of  sensa- 
tionalism upon  Beethoven's  chromatics  and  his 
diminished  seventh  chords.  Beethoven  could  easily 
have  appalled  and  terrified  his  audience  with  devices 
such  as  he  later  used  in  his  "Battle  of  Victoria," 
had  he  chosen  to  plunge  his  Pastoral  Symphony  to 
the  pictorial  level  of  that  piece,  mar  its  idyllic  pro- 
portions, and  abandon  the  great  axiom  which  he 
set  himself  on  its  title-page.  Beethoven  must  have 
delighted  in  summer  thunder  showers,  and  enjoyed, 
so  his  friends  have  recorded,  being  drenched  by 
them.  This  one  gives  no  more  than  a  momentary 
contraction  of  fear  as  it  assembles  and  breaks.  It 
clothes  nature  in  majesty  always  —  in  surpassing 
beauty  at  its  moment  of  ominous  gathering  and  its 
moment  of  clearing  and  relief.  Critics  listening  to 
the  broad  descending  scale  of  the  oboe  as  the 
rumbling  dies  away  have  exclaimed  "the  rainbow" 
—  and  any  listener  is  at  liberty  to  agree  with  them. 
Peaceful  contentment  is  re-established  by  yodel- 
ling octaves  in  peasant  fashion  from  the  clarinet 
and  horn,  which  rises  to  jubilation  in  the  "Hirten- 
gesang,"  the  shepherd's  song  of  thanks  in  similar 
character,  sung  by  the  violins.  Robert  Haven 
Schauffler  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  "the  bathetic 
shepherd's  pipe  and  thanksgiving  hymn  that  follow 
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suddenly  reveal  a  degenerate  Beethoven,  almost  on 
the  abject  plane  of  the  'Battle'  symphony."  There 
will  be  no  lack  of  dissenters  with  this  view,  who  will 
point  out  that  slight  material  has  been  used  to  great 
ends  —  and  never  more  plainly  than  here.  Bee- 
thoven was  indeed  at  this  point  meekly  following 
convention,  as  in  every  theme  of  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony, in  writing  which  he  must  have  been  in  a 
mood  of  complacent  good-humor,  having  expended 
his  revolutionary  ardors  upon  the  C  minor.  No 
musical  type  has  been  more  convention-ridden  than 
the  shepherd,  with  his  ranz  des  vaches,  and  even 
Wagner  could  "stoop"  to  gladsome  shepherd's 
pipings  in  Tristan,  clearing  the  air  of  tensity  and 
oppression  as  the  ship  was  sighted.  Beethoven  first 
noted  in  the  sketchbooks  the  following  title  for  the 
Finale:  "Expression  of  Thankfulness.  Lord,  we 
thank  Thee";  whereupon  we  need  only  turn  to 
Sturm's  "Lehr  und  Erbauungs  Buch,"  from  which 
Beethoven  copied  lines  expressing  a  sentiment  very 
common  at  the  time:  the  "arrival  at  the  knowledge 
of  God,"  through  Nature  —  "the  school  of  the 
heart."  He  echoed  the  sentiment  of  his  day  in  his 
constant  praise  of  "God  in  Nature,"  but  the  senti- 
ment happened  also  to  be  a  personal  conviction 
with  him,  a  conviction  which,  explain  it  how  you 
will,  lifted  a  music  of  childlike  simplicity  of  theme 
to  a  rapturous  song  of  praise  without  equal,  moving 
sustained  and  irresistible  to  its  end.     One  cannot 
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refrain  from  remarking  upon  the  magnificent  pas- 
sage in  the  coda  where  the  orchestra  makes  a  grad- 
ual descent,  serene  and  gently  expanding,  from  a 
high  pitched  fortissimo  to  a  murmuring  pianissimo. 
There  is  a  not  unsimilar  passage  before  the  close 
of  the  first  movement. 


BEETHOVEN 


Entr'acte 

THE  UNACCOUNTABLE 


The  conversation  here  recorded  took  place  (or 
could  have  taken  place)  between  a  young  man,  an 
ardent  student  of  music  who  was  fond  of  discours- 
ing about  it  as  well  as  playing  it,  and  his  father. 
The  father  was  a  man  of  affairs  to  whom  strains 
of  music  were  an  entirely  casual  and  incidental 
experience.  He  had  been  coaxed,  however,  to  a 
symphony  concert,  and  while  the  two  were  driving 
home  remarked,  amiably  but  provocatively :  "Mod- 
ern music  can  go  out  the  window,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  Why  isn't  melodious  music  like  Bee- 
thoven's written  nowadays?" 

The  son  tried  to  explain  that  what  seemed  to  be 
non-melody  in  new  music  usually  turned  out  to  be 
a  new  kind  of  melody  in  the  course  of  time.  He 
pointed  out  that  Beethoven's  music,  which  seems 
so  natural  now,  was  considered  "crazy,"  or  simply 
laughed  at  by  conservative  listeners  in  his  own  day. 

As  he  talked  his  conviction  waned,  and  the  father 
was  quick  to  seize  his  advantage.  "Can  you  sit 
there  and  tell  me  that  any  composer  now  living 
stands  the  slightest  chance  of  being  liked  or  even 
remembered  in  that  future  you  have  been  talking 
about?  Have  composers,  and  painters  and  writers 
too,  ever  run  as  wild  and  free  and  experimental  as 
they  do  now,  and  does  their  daring  guarantee 
them  any  future  importance?" 

The  defender  of  "modern"  music  was  more  than 
a  bit  shaken.  He  fell  back  upon  the  stock  argu- 
ment. "The  trouble  is,"  he  said,  "that  we  don't 
have  the  kind  of  a  world  now  to  produce  a 
Beethoven." 

When  the  statistical-minded  father  heard  pro- 
duction brought  into  the  discussion,  he  at  once 
went  into  high  gear.  He  speculated  upon  the  size 
of  the  Western  World  of  today,  or  that  part  of  it 
which  knows  and  hears  music  as  compared  to  the 
musical  world  of  Beethoven's  time.  How  large,  he 
wanted  to  know,  was  the  musical  world  which  pro- 
duced Beethoven. 

"Well,  it  was  Vienna  mostly.  There  were  provin- 
cial principalities  like  Bonn  and  a  dozen  others; 
Paris  and  Italy  had  only  opera.  Vienna  was  the 
center  of  instrumental  music.  The  important  com- 
posers seemed  to  spring  from  there." 

"Who  were  they  — Haydn,  Mozart?" 

"Yes,  those  two  were  the  dominating  figures  in 
Vienna  when  Beethoven  was  still  growing  up.  Later 
there  were  Weber  and  Schubert." 
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"What  was  the  population  in  Vienna  in  Beetho- 
ven's time?"  Knowing  that  no  answer  would  be 
forthcoming,  he  continued:  "About  the  same  num- 
ber as  Columbus,  Ohio,  perhaps?  The  population 
of  all  Austria  then  may  have  been  about  half  the 
population  of  all  Ohio  now.  For  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  let's  multiply  that  by  fifty.  Why 
can't  we  produce  one  Beethoven  out  of  160,000,000 
tries?" 

This  numerical  reasoning  had  plainly  become  ab- 
surd. "The  gods  don't  seem  to  produce  Beethovens 
by  the  law  of  numbers,"  answered  the  younger  man. 
"Perhaps  it  wasn't  just  a  question  of  turning  out  a 
single  person  with  a  prodigious  aptitude  for  music. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  prodigious  aptitude  in  just  the 
right  surroundings  for  just  those  results." 

The  skeptical  father  now  wanted  to  know  just 
what  was  so  extraordinary  about  these  surroundings 
which  were  the  soil  for  not  only  a  Beethoven  but 
a  long  succession  of  incredible  geniuses. 

"Were  the  schools  of  music  so  much  better  than 
ours?  Were  there  great  orchestras  like  the  one 
we  have  just  heard,  to  excite  a  young  man?" 

The  son,  who  had  been  studying  the  history  of 
music,  couldn't  remember  hearing  that  there  were 
any  such  advantages.  He  had  the  impression  that 
each  of  these  composers  was  privately  taught  or 
self-taught.  There  was  certainly  no  orchestra  then 
worthy  of  the  name.  Beethoven  had  had  to  rely  on 
groups  gathered  together  by  some  patron,  a  good 
part  of  them  fiddling  lackeys.  Schubert  had  had  to 
forfeit  hearing  his  great  C  major  Symphony  for 
the  absence  of  an  orchestra  in  all  Vienna  that 
could  tackle  it,  the  best  being  a  "Society  of 
Amateurs." 

Now,  the  defender  of  Beethoven's  period  had 
talked  himself  into  somewhat  of  a  corner.  Just 
what  was  the  electricity  in  the  atmosphere  in  Vienna 
that  made  it  possible  for  Schubert's  miraculous 
C  major  Symphony  to  spring  into  life  from  a  single 
head  and  heart,  or  Beethoven's  Choral  Ninth  or 
50  other  miracles  from  year  to  year  for  the  span 
of  a  generation? 

"There  must  have  been  a  special  receptivity,"  he 
said,  "a  love  of  music  among  the  cultured  wealthy 
which  reached  a  higher  temperature  than  you  will 
find  among  the  boxholders  at  the  opera  today,  or 
those  who  attend  and  applaud  a  quartet  or  a  sym- 
phony concert.  If  Beethoven  puzzled  his  patrons  in 
Vienna,  he  also  held  their  admiration,  their  loyalty, 
and  their  support." 

"Are  you  trying  to  tell  me  that  Beethoven  and  the 
others  reached  their  heights  only  for  the  pleasure  of 
a  small  circle  of  aristocrats  sitting  around  after 
dinner?" 

The  young  man  quickly  switched  to  a  more 
tenable  line.  "Beethoven,"  he  contended,  "was  the 
peak  of  an  accumulated  culture,  largely  based  on 
Bach,  but  developing  specifically  from  the  superb 
and  highly  perfected  style  of  the  symphony  and  the 
string    quartet.      Beethoven     grew    directly     from 


Haydn.  While  he  was  still  a  young  man,  he  mas- 
tered all  that  Haydn  could  give  him;  he  was  able 
to  go  on  from  there  in  his  own  way." 

"What  was  his  own  way?" 

This  was  a  large  order  for  an  off-hand  answer. 
"In  the  first  place  Beethoven's  music  became  in- 
tensely personal.  He  was  a  perpetual  adventurer, 
always  opening  new  vistas.  There  was  a  new  libera- 
tion from  restraint  of  formality.  The  sense  of  revolt 
was  in  his  veins.  Don't  forget  that  the  guns  of  the 
French  Revolution  were  firing  near  by  when  he 
made  his  youthful  migration  from  Bonn  to  Vienna. 
The  idealism  of  Schiller  excited  him,  and  so  did 
the  universal  speculation  of  Goethe.  I  suppose  the 
brand-new  Romanticism  of  Beethoven  was  the  con- 
vergence of  all  these  world  currents  in  the  heart  of 
one  man.  And  how  much  could  Beethoven  have 
amounted  to  without  these  world  currents  to  start 
the  mighty  process  of  tone-spinning?  Surely  there 
could  have  been  no  Eroica  without  that  world  spirit 
of  social  upsurge  behind  it.  Nor  would  he  have  been 
moved  to  broaden  the  scope  of  his  art  in  every 
way  —  in  dynamics  and  range,  and  dramatic  con- 
trast. That's  how  the  polished  and  decorous  periods 
of  an  aristocratic  art  became  transformed  and  ex- 
panded for  the  broadest  world  uses." 
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Having  thus  delivered  himself,  the  young  man 
tried  to  drive  home  his  point  that  Beethoven  never 
could  have  become  a  great  artist  at  all  without  these 
great  world  forces  to  carry  him.  "He  might  never 
have  risen  above  the  miserable  routine  of  his  duties 
in  Bonn.  He  might  never  have  become  more  than 
a  deaf  pianist  and  an  object  of  charity." 

The  speaker  by  this  time  was  thinking  aloud.  He 
pointed  to  Tolstoy's  thesis  in  War  and  Peace  that 
eminent  figures,  like  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  were  no 
more  than  puppets  of  world  movements.  That 
masses  of  people  acted  according  to  complex  and 
inscrutable  forces,  even  when  everyone  at  the  time 
believed  that  a  single  man  was  guiding  their  desti- 
nies. There  was  that  little  paper  hanger,  for  ex- 
ample, who  with  a  bitter  taste  of  soldiery  and  a 
gift  of  harangue  seemed  to  lead  his  people  to  decep- 
tive heights  until,  helpless,  he  beheld  them  in  crash- 
ing ruin.  Could  the  real  truth  not  be  that  the 
people  of  Germany,  in  economic  collapse,  rudderless 
and  in  complete  bewilderment,  had  thrown  their  lot 
with  the  first  man  to  offer  a  plausible  panacea?  If 
there  had  not  been  that  Adolf,  would  there  not 
have  sprung  up  some  fire-eating  Otto  with  a  similar 
fanaticism? 

The  father  was  interested  but  far  from  con- 
vinced. "Let's  not  get  into  world  politics,"  he  said. 
"Let's  get  back  to  Beethoven.  Suppose  there  had 
not  been  the  accident  of  the  birth  of  a  single  man 
named  Beethoven  in  the  town  of  Bonn.  Can  you 
name  someone  who  could  have  become  the  spokes- 
man in  music  of  that  great  age  you  have  been 
describing?" 

This  was  a  dismaying  question.  The  son  searched 
frantically  in  his  thoughts  while  his  thesis  seemed 
to  crumble.  Without  Beethoven,  what  would  have 
become  of  music  after  Haydn?  Haydn  had  been  on 
the  threshold  of  Romanticism  with  moments  of 
glowing  sentiment  in  his  slow  movements,  obstrep- 
erous wit  in  his  developments,  or  those  naive  de- 
scriptive passages  in  The  Creation.  But  surely  there 
was  nothing  in  him  or  in  anyone  else  at  the  time 
remotely  to  suggest  a  musical  thunderbolt  like  the 
Eroica  or  the  C  minor  Symphony.  Schubert  with 
his  delicate  handler  and  his  touching  little  songs? 
Would  Schubert  have  found  the  larger  impulsion 
of  the  great  C  major  Symphony  or  the  C  major 
Quintet  without  the  example  of  Beethoven  to  fire 
his  imagination?  Then  there  was  the  lingering  in- 
fluence of  Beethoven  through  a  whole  century  of 
composers  from  Schumann  to  Brahms.  Even  Wag- 
ner, attacked  by  the  "Beethoveners,"  the  opposing 
symphonists,  openly  avowed  his  deep  indebtedness 
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to  the  Ninth  Symphony  and  the  C-sharp  minor 
Quartet.  Would  any  of  these  fine  fellows  have 
accomplished  what  they  did  without  the  beloved 
music  of  Beethoven  to  lift  them  out  of  themselves? 
Berlioz,  the  first  great  groundbreaker  for  pictorial 
music,  cherished  the  nine  symphonies  as  a  Bible. 
Brahms  was  avowedly  and  deeply  indebted  to  the 
"Colossus."  The  whole  nineteenth  century  without 
Beethoven  behind  it  might  have  been  very  tame  in- 
deed. The  turn  into  that  century  with  no  one  but 
Weber  to  follow  Haydn  would  surely  have  left 
Mozart  and  Haydn  as  the  musical  peak,  while 
Weber  as  the  pioneer  of  a  new  era  might  have 
passed  on  to  that  century  a  very  watered-down 
Romanticism  indeed. 

So  the  younger  man  humbly  admitted  that 
Beethoven  was  a  figure  which  grew  with  speculation 
until  he  was  completely  unaccountable.  He  simply 
couldn't  be  taken  as  any  example  to  prove  any 
theory,  least  of  all  the  mass-movement  theory.  The 
composer  who  in  his  farewell  orchestral  work  em- 
braced the  "Millionen"  also  put  all  theorists,  in- 
cluding bright  students  and  the  author  of  The 
Kreutzer  Sonata,  in  their  places. 

J.  N.  B. 

A  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

(Including  Berkshire  Festival  Concerts) 

TANGLEWOOD,  1955 

(This  schedule  is  subject  to  change.  Friends  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  should  confirm  dates  of  student  per- 
formances before  coming  to  Tanglewood.  Hours  indicated 
are  Daylight  Saving  Time.  Starred  events  (*)  are  open 
by  invitation  to  the  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
within  the  limits  of  the  seating  space  available.  The  opera 
productions  of  August  1,  8  and  9  will  require  special 
tickets.) 

FESTIVAL  REHEARSALS.  Admission  to  four 
Saturday  morning  rehearsals  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  10  A.M.,  $1  each,  pro- 
ceeds for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra's  Pen- 
sion Fund.      (July  23,  30,  August  6,  13.) 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

a  summer  school  maintained  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  provides  an  opportunity  for  music 
study  in  connection  with  the  Berkshire  Festival 
concerts  given  annually  at  Tanglewood.  Young 
musicians  of  high  skill  —  players,  conductors, 
singers,  many  on  the  threshold  of  distinguished 
careers,  come  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

A  school  of  performance,  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  presents  many  concerts,  listed  in  this  Cal- 
endar, by  its  students  at  Tanglewood.  The  school 
invites  to  its  concerts  members  of»  the  Friends  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  subject  only  to  the 
limitations  of  seating  capacity.  A  voluntary  con- 
tribution constitutes  membership  in  the  Friends. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  and  addressed  to 
Friends  of  The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Tangle- 
wood, Lenox,  Massachusetts. 

July  20,  Wednesday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

Isaac  Stern  (Violin  Recital) 
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July  21,  Thursday  — Shed  at  8:30 

*Dept.  I  Orchestra 

July  22,  Friday  —  Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Orchestra 
Isaac  Stern,  soloist 

July  23,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Orchestra 
Pierre  Monteux  conducting 

July  24,  Sunday  —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10:00  a.m. 
*Dept.  I  Chamrer  Music 
Shed  at  2:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Orchestra 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  8:30 

*Dept.  Ill  Composers'  Forum 

July  26,  Tuesday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

*Dept.  IV  Opera  Scenes 

July  27  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

New  Music  String  Quartet 


Shed  at  8:30 


July  28,  Thursday  — 

*Dept.  I  Orchestra 

July  29,  Friday  —  Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert- — Orchestra 
Chorus  and  soloists 

July  30,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Orchestra 
Rudolf  Serkin,  soloist 

July  31,  Sunday  —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10:00  a.m. 

*Dept.  I  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  2:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Orchestra 

Pierre  Monteux  conducting 

Isaac  Stern  and  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  soloists 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  8:30 

*Dept.  Ill  Composers'  Forum 

August  1,  Monday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

*Depts.  II  and  IV  Concert  of  Chorus  and  Opera 
(Special  tickets  required) 

August  2,  Tuesday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

*Dept.  IV  Opera  Scenes 

August  3,  Wednesday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

Rudolf  Serkin   (Piano  Recital) 

August  4,  Thursday  —  Shed  at  8:30 

*Dept.  I  Orchestra 

August  5,  Friday  —  Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Orchestra 
Leonard  Bernstein,  conducting 
Chorus  and  soloists 

August  6,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 
Open  Rehearsal 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  3 :00 

*Dept.  Ill  Composers'  Forum 
Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Orchestra 
Margaret  Harshaw,  soloist 

August  7,  Sunday  —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at 
10:00  a.m. 

*Dept.  I  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  2:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Orchestra 
Eugene  Istomin,  soloist 


August  8,  Monday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

*Dept.  IV  Opera 

l  Special  tickets  required) 

August  9,  Tuesday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

*Dept.  IV  Opera 

(Special  tickets  required) 

August  10,  Wednesday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

Gregor  Piatigorsky  (Cello  Recital) 

August  11,  Thursday 

Tanglewood  On  Parade  (Watch  for  Special  Announce- 
ment) 

August  12,  Friday  —  Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Orchestra 
Gregor  Piatigorsky,  soloist 

August  13,  Saturday  —  Shell  at  10:00  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  3:00 

*Dept.  I  Orchestra 

Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Orchestra 
Pierre  Monteux  conducting 

August  14,  Sunday  —  Theatre  at  10:00  a.m. 

*Dept.  I  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  2:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Orchestra 
Chorus  and  Soloists 

Full  programs  on  request  at  the  Friend's  office. 
Programs   subject   to   change. 

Delightful  Places  to  Stay,  Lunch,  or  Dine 

Closest   To   Tanglewood 
AVALOCH  INN 

Fine  American  Plan  Resort  —  Public  Dining  Room 

Also 

THE  FIVE  REASONS 
Steak  and  Ale  House 

A  Falstaffian  Gathering  Place  for  Arbiters  of  Old  Wine, 
Fine  Ale,  Tender  Beef,  and  Good  Companionship,  Special- 
izing in  Imported  Beers,  Luncheon  and  Evening  Snacks,  and 
Magnificent 

CHARCOAL  BROILED   STEAKS 

Avaloch,  A  Country  Inn  Telephone  Lenox  41 


You  will  enjoy  a  visit  to  the 

(§lu  ffioarh  (grille 

at  the  CURTIS  HOTEL  in  Lenox  Village 


BREAKFAST     •     LUNCH     •     DINNER 

Your  favorite  cocktail  served  in 
the  garden  or  Cocktail  Lounge 

On  Route  7  and  20   •   Telephone  Lenox  16 


PUBLIC  REHEARSALS 


ADMISSION  $1   EACH 
July  23,  30,  August  6,  13  at  10  A.M. 
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Delightful  Places  to  Stay,  Lunch,  or  Dine 
(Continued) 

A    RARE   TREAT     .     .     . 

in    FOOD    and    SETTING 

Luncheon   a  la  carte  Quality  Dinners  $2.50 

BARN  RESTAURANT  at  the  BIRD  SANCTUARY 

Five  Minutes  from  Tanglewood 
Telephone  Lenox  320-M 

CHEF  KARL'S 

Lenox 

LUNCH  12-2  DINNER  6-9 

SUNDAY  12  to  8  P.M. 


Telephone  Lenox  698 


QUirtatmaB  $tw  Inn 

LENOX  RD.  ROUTE  7 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS.  Telephone  13 

COUNTRY  ATMOSPHERE 
Pleasant  Rooms        •        Delicious  Meals 

Olive  &  Ralph  Scott,  Proprietors 

EASTOVER    In  Lenox   .   .   . 


a  distinguished  resort  with  the  full- 
est and  finest  recreational  facilities. 
Ideally  equipped  to  handle  conven- 
tions, one-day  outings,  meetings,  and 
banquets.  For  detailed  information 
write 

Box  C,  Lenox,   Mass. 


EGREMONT  TAVERN 

Comfortable  Home-like  Rooms 

Delicious  Wholesome  Meals 

Cocktails  served  in  our  Lounge 

or  on  our  Garden  Terrace. 

Routes  23  and  41,  South  Egremont,  Mass. 

Telephone:     Great    Harrington    827 


Jn  the  lierkshireliills  at  Stockbridqe 


TWRed  I/ionlnn 


THE  LION'S  DEN 

STOCKBRIDGE'S  OUTSTANDING 
PLAY  ROOM 

for  gay  refreshment 

AT    THE    RED    LION    INN 

STOCKBRIDGE  46 

at    the    intersection    of 

Routes    102    and    7    and 

Prospect    Hill   Road 


1929 


1955 


26th  SEASON 
SHEFFIELD  INN 

Sheffield,   Massachusetts   on   Route   No.   7 

An  Inn  for  Discriminating  People 

ELEVATOR 

Stuart  M.  Beard,  II,  Owner  &  Mgr.    Stuart  M.  Beard,  III 

Telephone  Sheffield  9-8732 

WENDOVER  DAIRY  BAR 

Church  Street  -  -  -  Lenox 


BREAKFAST     •     LUNCHES     •      SUPPERS 

FOUNTAIN  SERVICE     •     AIR  CONDITIONED 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven     Symphony  No.  7,  Symphony  No.  1 
Berlioz     "Romeo  and  Juliet"  (complete) 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"   (complete  I 
Brahms     Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Rubinstein) 

Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch     Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Menuhin) 
Chopin     Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Brailowsky) 
Handel  "Water  Music" 
Haydn    Symphonies  No.  103,  No.  104 
Honegger     Symphony  No.  5,  Symphony  No.  2 
Menotti     Violin  Concerto   (Spivakovsky) 
Mozart     Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Roussel     "Bacchus  and  Ariane" 
Saint-Saens     Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (Brailowsky) 
Schubert     Symphony  No.  2 

Schumann     Symphony  No.  1,  Overture,  "Genoveva" 
Strauss     "Don  Quixote"   (Soloist,  Piaticorsky) 
Tchaikovsky    Violin  Concerto  (Milstein) 

ALBUM:  Ravel,  "Rapsodie  Espagnole,"  "La  Valse";  Over- 
tures, Berlioz,  "Beatrice  and  Benedick";  Lalo,  "Le  Roi 
d'Ys";  Saint-Saens,  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 
Bach     Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  6,  Suites  Nos.  1  and  4 
Beethoven     Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  and  9 
Berlioz     "Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose) 
Brahms     Symphony  No.  3,  Violin  Concerto  (Heifetz) 
Copland     "Appalachian   Spring,"  "El  Salon  Mexico," 

"A  Lincoln  Portrait" 
Hanson     Symphony  No.  3 
Harris     Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn     Symphonies  No.  92,  in  G,  "Oxford";  94,  "Surprise" 
Khatchaturian     Piano  Concerto   (Kapelli 
Mendelssohn     Symphony  No.  4,  "Italian" 

Mozart     Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik,  Serenade  No.  10, 
Symphonies  K.  425,  "Linz";  E-Flat,  K.  543 

Prokofieff    Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz) 

Symphony  No.  5,  Classical  Symphony, 

"Romeo  and  Juliet."  "Lt.  Kije" 
Rachmaninoff     "Isle  of  the  Dead" 
Ravel    Bolero,  Ma  Mere  L'Oye  Suite 
Schubert     Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Unfinished" 
Tchaikovsky    Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48,  Symphonies  Nos.  4  &  5 

commemorative  album 
Sibelius     Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43,  R.  Strauss 
Don  Juan,  Op.  20,  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 

Stravinsky    "L'Histoire  du  Soldat," 
Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Liszt    "Les  Preludes" 

Mozart    Piano  Concertos,  K.  415,  456  (Lili  Kraus) 
Scriabin     "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy" 
Stravinsky     "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

Also  many  recordings   by  the   BOSTON   POPS 
ORCHESTRA,  ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor. 
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Services 


BERKSHIRE  LEATHER  CO. 

Distinctive  leather  gifts 
picnic  kits  —  cushion  robes 

67  Eagle  Street  Pittsfield 

Telephone  6572 


C.  T.  BRIGHAM  COMPANY 

The  Original  Paper  Jobber  of  Western  Massachusetts 


Paper  Supplies  for 
Retail  Stores,  Restaurants  and  Institutions 

Pittsfield  •  Tel.  2-5310 

CARR  HARDWARE  CO. 

Plumbing  Supplies,  Paints,  Electrical  and 
Household  Supplies,  Lighting  Fixtures 

413-415  NORTH  STREET,  PITTSFIELD 
Telephone  Pittsfield  2-1581 

WILLIAM  T.  LAHART 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTOR 


SHOP Housatonic    Street,    Lenox 

HOME.  .  .School  Street,  Lenox.  Telephone  146 


Lenox  National  Bank 


General  Banking  Service 
Travellers  Cheques      •      Safe  Deposit  Boxes 


LENOX  PACKAGE  STORE 

Imported  and  Domestic   Wines  and  Liquors 

CHURCH  STREET        •         LENOX,  MASS. 

Telephone  Lenox  57 

J.  H.  Johnson's  Sons,  Inc. 

PLUMBING  CONTRACTORS 


Lenox,  Massachusetts 


Telephone  12W 


VISIT     THE 

TANGLEWOOD     MUSIC 
STORE 

(near  the  main  gate) 


The  Personnel  of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

(Seventy-fourth 

Season,  1954-1955) 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

Richard  Burgin, 

Associate  Conductor 

Violins 

Flutes 

Richard  Bin  gin. 

Doriot   Anthony   Dwyei 

Concert-Master 

James  Pappoutsakis 

Alfred    Krips 

f'hilli|)  Kaplan 

George  Zazofsky 

Rolland  Taple) 

Piccolo 

Norbert  Lauga 

George    \ladsen 

Vladimir  ResnikofT 

Gottfried   Wilfinger 

Oboes 

Einar  Hansen 

Harry  Dickson 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Joseph  Leibovici 

Jean   Devergie 

Emil    Komsand 

John   Holmes 

Roger  Shermont 
Paul  Fedorovsky 

English  Horn 

Minot  Beale 

Louis  Speyer 

Herman  Silberman 

Stanley   Benson 

Clarinets 

Leo  Panasevich 

Gino  Cioffi 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Manuel   Valerio 

Fredy  Ostrovsk) 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Clarence  Knudson 

E    Flat    Clarinet 

Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 

Bass  Clarinet 

Samuel   Diamond 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

Victor  Manusevitch 

James  Nag) 

Bassoons 

Mclvin  Bryant 

Sherman    Wall 

Raphael   Del   Sordo 

(rust   Panenka 

Lloyd  Stonestreet 

Theodore  Brewster 

Saverio  Messina 

William  Waterhouse 

Contra-Bassoon 

William   Marshall 

Leonard  Moss 

Richard    Plaster 

Jesse  Ceci 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 

Violas 

Charles  Yancich 

Joseph  de   Pasqualc 

Hurry    Shapiro 

Jean  Cauhape 

Harold   Meek 

Engen  Lehnei 

Paul    Keane\ 

Albert   Bernard 

Osbourne   McConath) 

George  Humphrey 

Walter  Macdonald 

Jerome   Lipson 
Robert   Kami 

Trumpets 

Louis  Artieres 

Roger  Voisin 

Reuben  Green 

Marcel   Lafossc 

Bernard   Kadinoff 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Vincent   Mauricci 

Gerard  Goguen 

John  Fiasca 

Trombones 

Jacob  Raichrnan 

Violoncellos 

William   Moycr 

Samuel  Mayes 

Kauko  Kahila 

Alfred  Zighera 

Josef  Orosz 

Jacobus  Langendoen 

Mischa  Nieland 

Tuba 

Karl  Zeise 

K.   Vinal   Smith 

Joseph  Zimbler 

Bernard  Parronchi 

Harps 

Leon  Marjollet 
Martin  Hoherman 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia   Luetcke 

Louis  Berger 

Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 

Everett   Firth 

Basses 

I'ercussion 

Georges  Moleux 

Gaston  Dufresne 

Charles  Smith 

Ludwig  Juht 

Harold    Farberman 

Irving   Frankel 

Harold   Thompson 

Henry   Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 

Librarians 

Henri  Girard 

Leslie  Rogers 

John  Barwirki 

Victor  Alpert.  Ass't 

the  Tanglewood  Tradition  . . . 

.  .  .  embodies  the  finest  in  musical  standards  and  achievements.  Year  after  year,  the 
Berkshire  Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  offer  the  world's  great  music 
to  audiences  of  international  character;  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  unmatched 
in  the  distinction  of  its  faculty  and  its  students.  There  can  he  no  compromise  with 
ideals  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  tradition  as  Tanglewood. 

The  choice  of  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  is  a  significant  measure 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  Baldwin  Piano 
Company  has  attained  new  standards  of  excellence 
in  the  art  of  Piano  making. 

For  an  important  gift,  or  for  your  own  use,  make 
Baldwin  your  choice  too. 


Pal&toin 


Established  1862 


Baldwin,  Acrosonic  and  Hamilton  Pianos,  Baldwin  and  Orga- sonic  Electronic  organs, 
used  exclusively  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  are 
sold  by  leading  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 
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RCA  Victor  recreates  all  the  eloquence  of  his  interpretations 
in  these  brilliant  "New  Orthophonic"  High  Fidelity  recordings 

**Berlioz:The  Damnation  of  Faust  (complete)— Suzanne  Danco,  Soprano;  David  Poleri,  Tenor;  Martial  Singher, 
Baritone  ■  **Berlioz:  Romeo  and  Juliet  (complete)— Margaret  Roggero,  Contralto;  Leslie  Chabay,  Tenor; 
Yi-Kwei  Sze,  Bass  ■  **Brahms:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B  Flat,  op.  83— Artur  Rubinstein,  Piano  ■  *Beethoven: 
Symphony  No.  7,  in  A,  op.  92  ■  **Chopin:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  F  Minor.  **Saint-Saens:  Piano  Concerto 
No.  4,  in  C  Minor— Alexander  Brailowsky,  Piano.  **"New  Orthophonic"  High  Fidelity.  *High  Fidelity. 


rcaVictor 

fIBST       IN       RECORDED      MUSIC 


■Hi 


BOSTON   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

Berkshire  Festival,  Season  1955 

(EIGHTEENTH  SEASON) 

TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
FOURTH  WEEK 

Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,  1955,  RY  ROSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  President        Jacob  J.  Kaplan,  Vice-President        Richard  C.  Paine,  Treasurer 
Talcott  M.  Banks,  Jr.  Alvan  T.  Fuller  C.  D.  Jackson  Charles  H.  Stockton 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Francis  W.  Hatch  Michael  T.  Kelleher  Edward  A.  Taft 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  Palfrey  Perkins  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 


Philip  B.  Allen 


Alan  J.  Blatj 
Lenges  Bull 


Trustees  Emeritus 
M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 

Tanglewood  Advisory  Committee 

Henry  W.  Dwight  F.  Anthony  Hanlon 

George  W.  Edman  Lawrence  K.  Miller 


Lewis  Perry 


George  E.  Mole 
Whitney  S.  Stoddard 


Jesse  L.  Thomason 


Bobert  K.  Wheeler 


H.  George  Wilde 


Chairmen  and  Board  of  Selectmen  (Ex  officio):  Stockbridge,  Stephen  W.  Cooney; 
Lenox,  Balph  Henry  Barnes;  Lee,  Warren  A.  Turner 

THOMAS  D.  PEBBY,  Jr.,  Manager 


G.  W.  Rector,  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 


3.  J.  Brosnahan,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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Enjoy  your  own 

festival  whenever 
you  wish -on 

RCA  Victor  Records 

Let  these  Berkshire  Festival  guest  artists 
be  year-round  guests  in  your  record  library 


PIERRE  MONTEUX...i(iWi7Vie 
Boston  Symph.  Orch.: 
**mozart:  Piano  Concerto 
No.  12  in  A,  (K.  414) ;  Piano 
Concerto  No.  18  in  B  Flat, 
(K.  456),  Lili  Kraus,  Pianist 
**mszt:  Les  Preludes;  Scri- 
abin :  Poeme  d'Extase 
*stravinsky:  Rile  of  Spring 
...with  The  San  Francisco 
Symph.  Orch.: 

RIMSK  Y-KORSAk'OFF  :  Schehe- 
razade, op.  35;  franck: 
Symphony  in  D  Minor 
. . .  with  The  RCA  Victor 
Symph.  Orch.: 
**chausson:  Poem  of  Love 
and  the  Sea,  Gladys  Swarth- 
out,  Mezzo-soprano 

GREGOR  PIATAGORSKY. 'Cello 
**STRAUSS,  R.:  Don  Quixote, 
Boston  Symph.  Orch., 
Munch,  cond. 

BRAHMS:  Double  Concerto  in 
A  Minor  for  'Cello  and  Vio- 
lin, Nathan  Milstein,  \  iolin; 
Robin  Hood  Dell  Symph. 
Orch.,  Reiner,  cond. 
**bach,  J.  s. :  Sonata  No.  2 
-in  D;  prokofieff:  Sonata, 
Op.  119,  Ralph  Berkowitz, 
Piano 

RAVEL:  Trio  in  A  Minor; 
*MKNDELSSOrtN  :  Trio  No.  1  in 

D  Minor,  op.  49,  Heifelz,  Vi- 
olin;  Rubinstein,  Piano 
Tchaikovsky:  Trio  in  A  Mi- 
nor, Heifetz,  Violin;  Rubin- 
stein, Piano 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  ...and  The 
Boston  "Poj)s"  Orch. 
*OFFENBACH:   Gaitc  Pari- 
sienne;    Meyerbeer:    Les 

Patineurs 

*straoss,  j.:  "Mr.  Strauss 
Comes  to  Boston";  11  favor- 
ite Strauss  compositions 
*Slaughter  on  Tenth  Avenue 
and  other  Ballet  Selections; 
14  modern  ballet  selections 
*The  Family  All  Together; 
Ten  family  favorites 

*'*"New  Orehophonic"  High  Fidelity. 

*Uigh  Fidelity. 


rcaVictor 

FIRST      IN      RECORDED      MUSIC 


Henry   L.    Higginson  — 
from  a  sketch  by  J.  S.  Sargent 


SYMPHONIANA 

THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY 

f\N  September  30th 

jgjgjff;  next     tne     Boston 

Jp1         jk  Symphony    Orchestra 

W  *»m  ^^  w^  begin  its  seventy- 

fifth  consecutive  sea- 
son. Special  events  are 
planned  for  the  anni- 
versary, including  an 
extended  tour  begin- 
ning October  10  and 
reaching  as  far  south 
as  New  Orleans.  Fif- 
teen composers  of  this 
and  other  nations  have 
been  commissioned  to 
write  special  works  for 
the  season's  concerts. 

A    75th    anniversary 
permits  reminiscence. 

In  1856  a  young  Bostonian  began  to  study  music 
in  Vienna.  His  name  was  Henry  Lee  Higginson 
and  lie  was  born  to  a  family  tradition  of  banking. 
His  new  experiences  in  that  musical  capital  did  not 
result  in  making  him  a  performing  musician  but 
the}  brought  him  a  strong  and  lasting  realization 
that  music  was  a  rare  and  precious  thing,  a  more 
deeply  rewarding  pursuit  than  the  handling  of  dol- 
lars. He  also  came  to  realize  that  his  own  country 
lacked,  and  would  do  well  to  have,  a  symphony 
orchestra  of  standards  then  known  only  in  Central 
Europe.  Mr.  Higginson  served  in  the  Civil  War 
as  major,  duly  went  into  banking,  and  eventually 
accumulated  enough  money  to  bring  to  pass  his 
fondest  dream. 

In  1881,  or  just  75  years  ago,  he  gathered  together 
an  orchestra  of  the  best  musicians  he  could  obtain 
in  Europe,  a  young  German  born  conductor,  Georg 
Henschel,  to  lead  them,  and  announced  concerts  in 
downtown  Boston.  Through  the  years  Mr.  Higgin- 
son built  his  orchestra  with  a  watchful  eye.  Wil- 
helm  Gericke  (1884-9;  1898-1906)  drilled  them 
into  an  immaculate  ensemble  and  took  them  to  New 
York  to  the  astonishment  of  that  city.  Arthur 
Nikisch  (1889-1893)  was  a  poet  of  tones  rather 
than  a  drill  master,  but  Karl  Muck  (1906-08;  1912- 
18)  was  another  perfectionist  through  whom  the 
Boston  orchestra  became  a  byword  of  the  utmost  in 
orchestral  performance. 

The  first  World  War  brought  the  end  of  an  era. 
The  orchestra's  owner  after  thirty-six  years  bowed 
to  inevitable  change  and  made  it  what  all  orchestras 
eventually  had  to  be  —  a  public  trust. 

Pierre  Monteux  gave  Boston  a  French  regime 
(1919-1924)  and  then  Serge  Koussevitzky,  a  new 
and  magic  figure  from  Europe,  became  the  conductor 
for  25  years.     In  these  years  the  orchestra  which  at 
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first  had  been  one  of  the  few  in  the  United  States 
could  travel  far  and  wide  and  find  illustrious  fellow 
orchestras  on  all  sides.  No  longer  a  pioneer,  the 
Boston  orchestra  remained  a  model. 

In  1949  Koussevitzky  retired  and  Charles  Munch 
took  his  place.  Mr.  Munch  was  then  one  of  the  fore- 
most musicians  in  France  and  had  been  the  con- 
ductor of  four  orchestras  in  Paris.  He  was  more 
than  a  French  artist.  Strasbourg,  his  native  town, 
has  two  languages  and  lies  between  two  cultures. 
Mr.  Munch's  mother  was  French,  his  father  was 
Alsatian.  He  grew  up  literally  surrounded  by  the 
music  of  Bach,  for  his  father  Ernest  in  Strasbourg 
and  his  uncle  Eugene  in  Mulhouse  were  leaders  of 
Bach's  music  in  the  cathedral  of  each  city.  Another 
Alsatian,  Albert  Schweitzer,  who  was  once  the  pupil 
of  Ernest,  is  the  relative  by  marriage  of  Charles 
Munch. 

Mr.  Munch  has  been  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  six  years.  In  this  time 
his  American  public  have  come  to  know  and  admire 
him  as  completely  dedicated  to  his  art,  a  musician 
oblivious  to  outward  show,  who  is  not  only  absorbed 
by  the  music  he  is  conducting  but  possessed  by  it, 
who  can  penetrate  and  communicate  it  as  perhaps 
no  other  conductor  living.  In  his  book,  "I  Am  a 
Conductor,"  recently  published,  Mr.  Munch  under- 
takes to  advise  musicians  with  ambitions,  speaking 
out  of  his  own  experience.  He  describes  his  profes- 
sion as  "a  sacred  calling,  sometimes  a  priesthood." 
No  profession  is  more  exacting.  "Fifteen  years  of 
work  and  study  do  not  make  a  conductor  of  a  man 
if  he  is  not  infused  with  an  inner  exaltation,  an  all- 
consuming  flame,  and  a  magnetism  that  can  bewitch 
both  the  musicians  of  his  orchestra  and  the  audi- 
This  is  no  boast.     Mr.  Munch  is  not  in  the 


ence. 


least  concerned  with  describing  his  own  attainments. 
He  is  essentially  a  modest  man.  He  is  holding  up 
an  ideal  for  all  conductors,  himself  included. 


WHY  A  SEASON  OF  BEETHOVEN 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  addressing  the  students  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  its  first  assemblage 
on  July  3,  defended  his  choice  of  Beethoven  as  the 
principal  composer  of  the  Festival  season: 

Please  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  to  those 
of  \ou  who  may  perhaps  be  surprised  and  may  even 
reproach  us  for  devoting  a  large  part  of  the  Festival 
concerts  to  the  music  of  Beethoven  —  as  a  large 
part  of  last  year's  was  devoted  to  Berlioz. 

The  fact  is  that  if  this  music,  written  a  hundred 
fifty  years  ago,  does  not  always  seem  so  immediate 
to  the  professionals,  the  musicians  of  our  time,  it 
has  never  ceased  to  fascinate  the  music  lovers,  the 
general  public,  the  men  of  our  time. 

What  is  the  reason?  Why  does  the  public  always 
come  back  to  listen  to  the  Eroica  —  or  the  Eighth 
Symphony?  Simply  because  music  lovers  know 
that  after  having  heard  this  music,  they  will  not 


leave  the  hall  without  having  gained  something. 
They  will  not  leave  the  hall  without  taking  away 
something   enriching,   something   heart-warming. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  make  analyses,  to  speak 
of  the  structure,  the  incomparable  architecture,  the 
absolute  simplicity  and  clarity  of  the  organisms 
that  Beethoven  knew  how  to  create.  We  can  see  in 
his  sketchbooks  what  pain  and  suffering  they  cost. 

What  I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  this  music 
today  is  briefly  this:  The  principal  reason  why  we 
musicians  must  always  listen  to  this  music  and  why 
we  must  make  it  heard  is  that  it  is  above  all  human. 
Every  one  can  find  in  it  what  he  needs  and  what 
he  is  searching  for.  And  this  is  especially  import- 
ant for  you  my  young  friends. 

This  music,  which  is  not  sensual,  not  abstract, 
not  dramatic  in  the  sense  of  Wagner,  not  romantic 
in  the  sense  of  Schumann,  not  sentimental,  not 
pathetic  —  is  all  of  them  at  once.  And  that  is  the 
reason  why  we  must  always  live  with  it. 

It  expresses  everything  that  a  human  being  can 
feel:  happiness  and  suffering.  It  is  elevating  and 
ennobling.  And  it  will  forever  be  as  necessary  to 
us  who  love  music  as  faith  is  necessary  to  those 
who  love  Christ.  It  is  Beethoven's  message  that 
gives  to  Schiller's  words 

Briider,  iiber'm  Sternenzelt 
Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen* 
a  significance  that  resounds  throughout  the  entire 
world.  And  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  our  Fes- 
tival, under  this  guidance,  will  be  a  blessing  that 
may  unite  us  all  —  those  who  make  music  and  those 
who  listen  to  it  —  in  a  noble  and  fervent  com- 
munion. 


*(Brothers,    over    the    starry    firmament 
must    a    loving    Father    dwell.) 


EXHIBITION  AT  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM 

An  exhibition  of  photographs  of  famous  musi- 
cians by  George  J.  Kossuth  is  being  shown  at  the 
Berkshire  Museum  in  Pittsfield. 

The  Berkshire  Museum  announces  numerous 
exhibitions  of  interest  through  the  Festival  season, 
including  in  July  the  works  of  Ezra  Winter,  the 
mural  painter;  water  colors  by  Helmut  Siber: 
''Paintings  of  the  Weather";  prints  by  European 
artists  and  sculpture  by  Peter  Abate. 

EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE  GLASSED  RECEPTION 
ROOM  AT  TANGLEWOOD: 

July  23-30:  Sculpture  by  Peter  Abate.  Brookline, 
Massachusetts;  Photographs  of  music  and  musicians, 
by  CLEMENS  Kalischer,  Stockbridge,  Massachu- 
setts; July  30-Aug.  6:  Paintings,  drawing,  prints  by 
Ture  Bengtz,  Lenox,  Massachusetts;  Aug.  6-14: 
Sculpture  and  drawings  by  Miss  Franc  Epping, 
Lenox,  Massachusetts. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

A  book  by  Mr.  Munch,  /  am  a  Conductor,  was 
published  last  March  by  the  Oxford  University  Press 
and  is  a  translation  of  Je  suis  Chef  d'Orchestre, 
previously  published  in  Paris.  Copies  of  this  book 
may  be  had  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store. 

Music  Under  the  Moon,  by  John  G.  W.  Mahanna, 
just  published  is  on  sale  at  the  Music  Store.  It  is  a 
history  of  the  Berkshire  Festival  from  its  beginnings 
in  1934.  Of  the  150  pages,  48  consist  of  illustrations. 

PUBLIC  REHEARSALS 

The  Saturday  morning  rehearsals  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  through  the  remaining  weeks 
of  the  season  (July  30;  August  6,  13,  at  10  a.m.) 
will  be  opened  to  the  public,  the  receipts  to  benefit 
the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra.    (Admission  One  Dollar.) 

FESTIVAL  BROADCASTS 

There  will  be  broadcasts  of  Berkshire  Festival  per- 
formances on  the  NBC  Radio  Network  each  Monday, 
8:15  to  9:00  E.  D.  T.  Transcribed  broadcasts  will 
continue  on  Mondays  through  September  26. 

TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

will  take  place  on  Thursday,  Aug.  11th 
for  details  see  page  31 


CHAMBER  SERIES 

William  Kroll,  Isaac  Stern,  Rudolf  Serkin,  and 
Gregor  Piatigorsky,  have  generously  offered  their 
talents  for  the  Chamber  Concert  Series,  which 
benefit  the  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund. 

COOLIDGE  CONCERTS 
The  summer  chamber  music  concerts  established 
at  South  Mountain  in  Pittsfield  in  1918  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  will  begin  July  30. 
This  season  the  South  Mountain  Association  will 
present  five  concerts,  on  Saturday  afternoons  at 
4:00,  in  co-operation  with  the  Elizabeth  Sprague 
Coolidge  Foundation  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  of  Chicago.  The 
artists  will  be:  July  30,  the  New  Music  String 
Quartet;  August  6,  the  New  York  Woodwind  Quin- 
tet with  George  Schick,  piano;  August  13,  Alex- 
ander Schneider,  violin,  and  George  Schick,  piano; 
August  20,  Leontyne  Price,  soprano,  Alexander 
Schneider,  and  an  instrumental  ensemble;  August 
27,  the  Budapest  String  Quartet.  On  Friday  morn- 
ing, July  29,  at  10  o'clock,  the  New  Music  String 
Quartet  will  give  a  special  "Young  Audiences"  Con- 
cert for  parents  and  children.  A  limited  number  of 
tickets  are  available  without  charge  on  application 
to  Mrs.  Willem  Willeke,  South  Mountain  Associa- 
tion, Pittsfield,  Mass. 


The  photograph  reproduced  on  the  title  page  was 
taken  by  Minot  Beale,  violinist  of  this  Orchestra. 


A  red  ribbon  of  the  French  Le- 
gion of  Honour  in  his  button- 
hole-Franz Liszt,  playing  the 
Beethoven  "Emperor"  Con- 
certo. The  Budapest  Municipal 
Concert  Hall  was  crowded.  .  . 


A  huge  red  silk  handkerchief 
dangling  from  his  coat-tail- 
Richard  Wagner,  conducting. 
The  red-letter  occasion  —  the 
Budapest  Wagner-Liszt  con- 
cert, March  10,  1875.  .  . 


In  the  JULY  issue  of  HIGH  FIDELITY,  the  Magazine  for  Music  Listeners, 
Vilmos  Gergeley  writes  of  this  history-making  musical  event.  Also  in  July: 
a  complete  Aaron  Copland  Discography  by  Arthur  Berger;  a  new  "Living 
with  Music"  adventure  article  by  Jacques  Barzun. 

SINGLE  COPIES  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Bookshop-50c 

Subscriptions:   $6  a  year,  $10  for  two,  $13.50  for  three.   4207    Publishing   House,   Great   Barrington,   Mass. 
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Thirteenth  Program 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 
Wednesday  Evening,  July  27,  at  8:30 


NEW  MUSIC  STRING  QUARTET 

Broadus  Erle,  Violin  Walter  Trampler,  Viola 

Matthew  Raimondi,  Violin  David  Soyer,  Cello 

BEETHOVEN 

String  Quartet  in  G  major,  Op.  18,  No.  2 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Adagio  cantabile 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro 

IV.  Allegro  molto,  quasi  presto 

String  Quartet  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  127 

I.  Maestoso;  Allegro 
II.  Adagio  ma  non  troppo  e  molto  cantabile 

III.  Scherzando  vivace 

IV.  Finale  (Allegro) 


INTERMISSION 

String  Quartet  in  A  minor,  Op.  132 

Assai  sostenuto;  Allegro 

Allegro  ma  non  tanto 

Song  of  thanksgiving,  in  the  Lydian  mode,  offered  to  the  Divinity  by  one  cured  of  illness : 
Molto  adagio;  Andante 

Alia  marcia,  assai  vivace;  Allegro  appassionato 


BALDWIN       PIANO 


RCA       VICTOR       RECORDS 
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BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 
William  Miles,  Director 

Week   of 
July  25 

••RECLINING  FIGURE" 
with  Paul  Lipson 

Aug.  1 

"EDWARD,  MY  SON"  with  Gage  Clarke. 
Howard  Erskine  and  Eleanor  Wilson 

Aug.  8 

"THE  TENDER  TRAP" 

Aug.  15 

Shepperd  Strudwick  &  Dierdre  Owens  in 
•SHADOW  AND  SUBSTANCE" 

Aug.  22 

•TIME  OUT  FOR  GINGER" 

Aug.  29 

C\INE  MUTINY  COURT  MARTIAL" 
with  Kendall  Clark 

Season   co 
Sun.  at  8 
Wed.  and 

Foi 

ntinues   through   Sept.   3.     Nightly   except 
45  --  $2.75.  $1.85,  $1.20,  tax  incl.     Mats. 
Sat.  at  2:30  —  $1.85  and  $1.20,  tax  incl. 

•  reservations  write  or  telephone 
Box  Office,  Stockbridge  460 

CRANE  MUSEUM 

Exhibits  showing  steps  in  making  all -rag 
papers  and  the  progress  of  paper -making 
from   Revolutionary   times    to    the    present. 


Open   2    to  5  p.m.   Monday  through    Friday, 
from  June  through  September.  Five  miles  east 

of  Piltsfield  on  Route  No.  9. 
DALTON,      MASSACHUSETTS 


PROGRAM  NOTES 


Fourteenth  Program 


Suite  for  Orchestra  (from  the 

Water  Music) 

George  Frideric  Handel 

Born  in  Halle,  February  23,  1685:  died   in   London. 
April  14,  1759 

Arranged  by  Sir  Hamilton  Harty* 

Handel's  Water  Music  was  probably  composed  and  per- 
formed in  parts  in  1715  and  1717.  The  original  autograph 
has  been  lost.  A  suite  from  the  music  was  published  by 
John  Walsh  in  1720  and  another  version,  differently  ar- 
ranged, in  1740.  The  full  suite  of  20  movements  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Samuel  Arnold  edition  (1785-1797).  and  ap- 
peared   in    the    complete    works   as   edited    by    Chrysander. 

Sir  Hamilton  Harty,  arranged  a  suite  of  six  movements  in 
1918,  and  then  performed  it  at  the  Halle  Concerts. 

In  Handel's  time,  parties  on  the  Thames  were  a 
favorite  recreation  of  Londoners  in  the  summer  sea- 
son. R.  A.  Streatfield  has  described  the  custom  in 
his  Life  of  Handel  (1909)  :  "The  River  Thames  was 
then,  far  more  than  now,  one  of  the  main  highways 
of  London.  It  was  still  Spenser's  'silver  Thames." 
and  on  a  summer's  day  it  must  have  presented  a 
picture  of  life  and  gaiety  very  different  from  its 
present  melancholy  and  deserted  aspect.  It  was 
peopled  by  an  immense  fleet  of  boats  devoted  solely 
to  passenger  traffic,  which  were  signalled  by  passing 
wayfarers  from  numerous  piers  between  Blackfriars 
and  Putney,  just  as  one  now  signals  a  hansom  or 
taxicab.  Besides  the  humble  boats  that  plied  for 
hire,  there  were  plenty  of  private  barges  fitted  up 
with  no  little  luxury  and  manned  by  liveried  serv- 
ants. The  manners  and  customs  of  the  boatnie'ii 
were  peculiar,  and  their  wit-combats,  carried  on  in 
(he  rich  and  expressive  vernacular  of  Billingsgate, 
were  already  proverbial  .  .  .  George  I  liked  the 
River.  When  the  Court  was  at  Whitehall  water 
parties  to  Richmond  or  Hampton  Court  were  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  as  often  as  not  the  royal 
barge  was  accompanied  by  an  attendant  boat  laden 
with  musicians." 

Handel,  serving  as  Kapellmeister  to  Georg  Lud- 
wig,  Elector  of  Hanover,  obtained  leave  of  absence 
to  visit  England  in  1712.  He  not  only  overstayed 
his  leave,  but  came  under  the  open  patronage  of  the 
reigning  Queen  Anne,  between  whom  and  Georg 
there  was  no  love  lost.  Handel,  while  thus  still 
bound  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  composed  his  Ode 
to  Queen  Anne,  and  his  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  for 
the  hated  Peace  of  Utrecht.  When  the  Queen  died 
in  1714,  George  was  crowned  George  I  of  England 
and  Handel's  position  became  suddenly  precarious. 
He  was  pointedly  ignored  by  the  new  monarcb  and 

*  Horn    at    Hillsborough,    County    Down.    Ireland,    December   <!,    IH7'):    died 
I'ebruary    19,   1941. 
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so  deprived  of  his  principal  opportunities  for  social 
recognition  and  consequent  income.  But  the  con- 
tinuing ostracism  of  the  illustrious  Handel  would 
have  been  likewise  a  true  deprivation  to  George 
himself,  for  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Germany 
a  passion  for  music  which  was  more  enduring  than 
his  dislike  of  a  dead  queen.  It  was  obviously  a 
question  of  a  propitious  moment,  and  Handel  had 
friends  ready  to  do  their  tactful  part  when  that 
moment  should  come.  There  were  three  legends  cir- 
cumstantially related  at  the  time,  each  claiming  the 
achievement  of  this  act  of  grace.  The  Water  Music 
is  connected  with  two  of  them. 

One  of  Handel's  true  friends  was  Francesco 
Geminiani,  violinist  and  composer  for  the  violin, 
two  years  younger  than  himself.  Geminiani,  so  the 
story  goes,  was  asked  to  play  one  of  his  concertos 
at  Court,  and  replying,  admitted  a  rubato  in  his 
style  so  incorrigible  that  no  one  could  be  trusted 
to  accompany  him  and  not  be  thrown  off  but  Handel 
himself.  Handel  was  accordingly  asked,  and  accord- 
ingly reinstated. 

But  Handel  had  other  colleagues  equally  ready 
to  claim  the  credit  for  the  good  deed.  One  was  the 
Baron  von  Kielmansegger,  Royal  Master  of  the 
Horse  to  King  George,  and  his  wife  who  was  the 
natural  daughter  of  the  King's  father  by  the  Count- 
ess von  Platen.* 

According  to  Mainwaring,  Handel's  first  biog- 
rapher, in  1760,  the  year  after  his  death,  Kielman- 
segger took  advantage  of  a  projected  water  party 
by  the  King  and  his  retinue  on  the  Thames  from 
Whitehall  to  Limehouse  on  August  22,  1715.  He 
quietly  arranged  for  Handel  to  compose  and  con- 
duct music  on  a  barge  within  convenient  hearing 
distance,  but  out  of  sight.  The  King  was  so  pleased 
that  he  inquired  as  to  the  composer  of  the  delightful 
open  air  music  drifting  across  the  water,  and  ac- 
cepted him  on  the  spot.  This  is  one  of  several 
tales,  none  of  which  completely  agree,  and  none 
of  which  can  be  absolutely  relied  upon. 

There  can  be  no  no  precise  information  about  the 
original  score,  for  the  autograph  and  parts  are  lost, 
but  twenty  movements  were  published  by  Arnold  in 
the  first  collected  edition,  and  by  Chrysander  in 
1886  — probably  enough  to  have  provided  more 
than  one  royal  Thames  party,  even  though  in  each 
case  the  music  went  well  into  the  evening.  Early 
writers  presumably  did  not  know  of  these  many 
movements  and  were  accordingly  misled.  John 
Walsh  published   (in  parts  only)    a  short  suite  in 

*  This  unprepossessing  couple  had  made  their  way  in  the  monarch's  wake 
to  Englund,  and  were  there  heartily  disliked.  The  Baroness  was  "the 
King's  principal  favorite,"  in  the  circumspect  language  of  Felix  Borowski 
(in  the  notes  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra),  "whose  code  of  morality  did 
not  rest  on  a  higher  plane  than  that  of  her  husband."  Others  have 
spoken  more  freely  about  the  relation  to  her  half  brother  of  this  truly 
Hogarthian  specimen  of  that  lax  era.  Thackeray,  in  "The  Four  Georges," 
described  her  as  "a  large-sized  noblewoman  .  .  .  denominated  the  Ele- 
phant," and  Horace  Walpole  as  a  boy  was  terrified  by  her  girth:  "Two 
fierce  black  eyes,  large  and  rolling  beneath  two  lofty,  arched  eyebrows, 
two  acres  of  cheeks  spread  with  crimson,  an  ocean  of  neck  that  over- 
flowed and  was  not  distinguished  from  the  lower  part  of  her  jaw,  and 
no  part  restrained  by  stays  —  no  wonder  that  a  child  dreaded  such  an 
ogress!" 
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Pro  musica 
antique 

Noah  Greenberg,  Musical  Director 
Bernard  Krainis,  Associate  Director 

PROGRAMS  of  MEDIEVAL, 

RENAISSANCE  and 

BAROQUE  MUSIC 

Saturday,  August  13        8:30  P.M. 
French  Chanson  and  English  Madrigals 

Saturday,  August  20        8:30  P.M. 
Italian  Baroque  Music 

Saturday,  August  27        8:30  P.M. 
William  Byrd  —  Sacred  and  Secular  Works 

Saturday,  September  3      8:30  P.M. 
The  Virgin  in  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Music 

Sunday,  September  4        8:30  P.M. 
Music  of  Spain  and  Germany 

at  the  Town  Hall, 
STOCKBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Subscription  to  the  series  of  5  concerts:  $10.00 
Single  admission:  $2.40 

Please  address  inquiries,  or  make  checks  payable  to 

NEW  YORK  PRO  MUSICA  ANTIQUA 

P.O.  Box  31,  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts 

or  phone  Lenox  102M 


1720,*  and  on  the  strength  of  its  popularity  brought 
out  in  1740  what  he  called  "Handel's  Celebrated 
Water  Musick  Compleat."  But  this  was  far  from 
"compleat"  —  it  had  only  eight  movements. 

Since  the  Water  Music  was  intended  for  out-of- 
door  uses,  it  naturally  afforded  Handel  the  oppor- 
tunity first  to  introduce  the  French  horn  into  a 
score  of  his  own.  The  horn  was  then  regarded  as 
an  instrument  for  fanfares,  and  far  too  coarse  for 
symphonic  purposes.  The  length  of  this  accumula- 
tion of  short  movements  (for  it  is  nothing  else)  and 
the  uncertainty  as  to  its  original  instrumentation 
has  afforded  Sir  Hamilon  Harty  an  unquestionable 
right  to  choose  his  own  suite  and  order  it  to  present 
needs  as  he  has  likewise  done  with  the  Fire  Music. 


*  For  "two  French  Horns,  Violins  or  Hoboys,  Tenor  and  Thorough  Bass 
for  the  Harpsichord,  or  Bass  Violin."  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this 
was    Handel's   original    orchestration. 


Symphony  in  D  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  120 
Robert  Schumann 

Born  in  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  in  Endenich, 
July  29,  1856 

Composed  in  1841,  at  Leipzig,  this  symphony  was  first 
performed  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  on  December  6  of  the 
same  year.  Schumann  made  a  new  orchestration  in  De- 
cember, 1851,  at  Diisseldorf,  and  the  revision  was  performed 
there  on  March  3,  1853,  at  the  Spring  Festival  of  the  lower 
Rhine.  It  was  published  in  December,  1853,  as  his  Fourth 
Symphony. 
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This  is  the  Steinway  Hepplewhite,  only  40"  high,  a  charming  vertical  piano  styled 
especially  for  smaller  homes.  It  is  a  striking  example  of  Steinway  skill  in  adapting  basic 
principles  of  design  to  the  requirements  of  modern  furnishing,  Come  in  and  let  us  show 
you  other  models,  vertical  or  grand,  equally  exquisite  in  quality  and  craftsmanship.  No 
piano  investment  will  give  you  more  enduring  satisfaction. 

In  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  new  Steinway  Pianos  are 
sold  only  by  M.  Steinert  &  Sons,  Jerome  F.  Murphy,  President. 


M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 


162  B0YLST0N  ST.,  BOSTON  •  ALSO  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD 


Fourteenth  Program 


MUSIC  SHED 


Friday  Evening,  July  29,  at  8:30 


Handel 


I.  Allegro 
II.  Air 
III.  Bourree 


Schumann 


I.  Ziemlich  langsam;  Lebhaft 
II.  Romanze :  Ziemlich  langsam 


Suite  for  Orchestra  (From  the  Water  Music) 
Arranged  by  Sir  Hamilton  Harty 

IV.  Hornpipe 
V.  Andante  espressivo 
VI.  Allegro  deciso 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  120 

III.  Scherzo:  Lebhaft 

IV.  Langsam;  Lebhaft 


(Played  without  pause) 


Barber "Prayers  of  Kierkegaard"  for  Mixed  Chorus, 

Soprano  Solo,  and  Orchestra,  Op.  30 

Festival  Chorus,  Hugh  Ross,  Conductor 

Soprano:  LEONTYNE  PRICE 
Contralto:  REGINA  SARFATY  Tenor:  ARTHUR  SCHOEP 


INTERMISSION 


Brahms 


I.  Allegro  non  troppo 
II.  Andante  moderato 


Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


BALDWIN       PIANO 


RCA       VICTOR       RECORDS 
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TRADITIONALLY 

AT  THE  END  OF  A  PERFECT  DAY 


ON  ROUTE  44 

Between  Canaan  and  Norfolk,  Connecticut 


Telephone  Taylor  4-7495 


For  a  Unique  Vacation ••• 

UNITY  HOUSE 

in  the  Poconos 

Thousand -acre  woodland  paradise... 

3-mile  private  lake. ..luxurious  comfort... tempt- 
ing cuisine...  sparkling  entertainment ...  always 
an  interesting  "crowd." 

MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY:  owned  and 
operated  on  a  non-profit  basis  by  the 
INTERNATIONAL  LADIES'  GARMENT  WORKERS' 
UNION  at  Forest  Park,  Pa.,  a  short  run  from  N.  Y. 
or  Philadelphia.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME! 

BROADWAY  COMES  TO  THE  POCONOS: 

Premier  season!  Unity  House's  ultra  modern,  air- 
cooled  theatre  brings  you  new  entertainment 
thrills. 

RESERVE  NOW:  N.  Y.  Office,  1710  Broadway, 
CO  5-7000;  Phila.  Office,  929  North  Broad  Street, 
ST  7-1004.  Special  rates  to  members  of  all  bona 
fide  unions.  Booklet  on  request. 


Schumann  wrote  this  symphony  a  few  months 
after  the  completion  of  his  First  Symphony  in  B-flat. 
The  D  minor  Symphony  was  numbered  four  only 
because  he  revised  it  ten  years  later  and  did  not 
publish  it  until  1853,  after  his  three  others  had 
been  written  and  published  (the  Second  in  1846,  the 
Third  in  1850) .  This  symphony,  then,  was  the 
second  in  order  of  composition.  It  belongs  to  a 
year  notable  in  Schumann's  development.  He  and 
Clara  were  married  in  the  autumn  of  1840,  and  this 
event  seems  to  have  stirred  in  him  a  new  and  sig- 
nificant creative  impulse:  1840  became  a  year  of 
songs  in  sudden  and  rich  profusion,  while  in  1841 
he  sensed  for  the  first  time  in  full  degree  the 
mastery  of  symphonic  forms.  He  had  written  two 
years  before  to  Heinrich  Dorn,  once  his  teacher  in 
composition:  "I  often  feel  tempted  to  crush  my 
piano  —  it  is  too  narrow  for  my  thoughts.  I  really 
have  very  little  practice  in  orchestral  music  now; 
still  I  hope  to  master  it."  The  products  of  1841 
show  that  he  worked  as  well  as  dreamed  toward 
that  end.  As  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  has  well  de- 
scribed this  moment  of  his  life:  "The  tumult  of 
young  love  lifted  him  from  the  piano  to  the  voice. 
The  consummation  of  his  manhood,  in  the  union 
with  a  woman  of  noble  heart  and  commanding  in- 
tellect, led  him  to  the  orchestra.  In  1841  he  rushed 
into  the  symphonic  field,  and  composed  no  less  than 
three  of  his  orchestral  works."'"' 

These  works  were  the  First,  the  "Spring"  Sym- 
phony, which  he  began  in  January  1841,  four 
months  after  his  marriage,  and  completed  in  a  few 
weeks;  the  "Overture,  Scherzo  and  Finale"  of  April 
and  May,  and  the  D  minor  Symphony,  which  oc- 
cupied the  summer  months.  There  might  also  be 
mentioned  the  "Phantasie"  in  A  minor,  composed 
in  the  same  summer,  which  was  later  to  become  the 
first  movement  of  the  piano  concerto.  But  the  two 
symphonies,  of  course,  were  the  triumphant  scores 
of  the  year.  The  D  minor  Symphony,  no  less  than 
its  mate,  is  music  of  tender  jubilation,  intimately 
bound  with  the  first  full  spring  of  Schumann's  life 
—  like  the  other  a  nuptial  symphony,  instinct  with 
the  fresh  realization  of  symphonic  power. 

The  Symphony  is  integrated  by  the  elimination  of 
pauses  between  the  movements,  and  by  thematic  re- 
currence, the  theme  of  the  introduction  reappearing 
at  the  beginning  of  the  slow  movement,  a  phrase 
from  the  slow  movement  in  the  Trio  of  the  Scherzo. 
The  principal  theme  of  the  first  movement  is  used 
in  the  Finale,  and  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  first 
movement  becomes  the  leading  theme  in  the  Finale. 
This  was  a  true  innovation,  foreshadowing  the  cyclic 
symphonies  of  many  years  later.  "He  desires,"  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Henderson,  "that  the  hearer's 
feelings  shall  pass,  as  his  own  did,  from  one  state 
to  the  next  without  interruption.  In  a  word,  this  is 
the  first  symphonic  poem,  a  form  which  is  based 
upon  the  irrefutable  assertion  that  'there  is  no  break 
between    two    successive    emotional    states.' '      Its 


*"Preludee  and  Studie«."  —  W.  J.   Henderson. 
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"community  of  theme  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
an  approach  to  the  leit  motive  system."  The  Sym- 
phony is  the  most  notable  example  of  the  symphonic 
Schumann  abandoning  customary  formal  procedure 
to  let  his  romantic  imagination  take  hold  and  shape 
his  matter  to  what  end  it  will.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Symphony  was  first  thought  of  by 
its  composer  as  a  symphonic  fantasia,  that  it  was 
published  by  him  as  "Introduction,  Allegro,  Ro- 
manze,  Scherzo  and  Finale,  in  One  Movement."  It 
was  in  this,  the  published  version,  that  he  eliminated 
pauses  between  the  movements,  although  this  does 
not  appear  in  the  earlier  version  save  in  the  join- 
ing of  the  scherzo  and  finale.  The  work,  save  in 
the  slow  movement,  has  no  "recapitulations"  in  the 
traditional  sense,  no  cut  and  dried  summations. 
Warming  to  his  theme,  Schumann  expands  to  new 
thematic  material  and  feels  no  necessity  for  return. 
The  score  is  unmistakably  of  one  mood.  It  is  in- 
tegrated by  the  threads  of  like  thoughts.  Thematic 
recurrence  becomes  inevitable,  because  this  unity 
<if  thought  makes  it  natural. 


Prayers  of  Kierkegaard 

for  Mixed  Chorus,  Soprano  Solo  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  30 

Samuel  Barber 

Born  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  March  9,  1910 
'Prayers  of  Kierkegaard"  was  composed  by  commission  of 


the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  completed  in  January 
1954,  and  dedicated  "to  the  memory  of  Serge  and  Natalie 
Koussevitzky."  The  first  performance  was  by  this  orchestra 
in  Boston,  December  3,  1954. 

The  composer  has  selected  several  prayers  inter- 
polated through  Kierkegaard's  writings  and  ser- 
mons, written  between  1847  and  1855.  They  are 
found  in  his  Journals,  in  The  Unchangeableness  of 
God  and  in  Christian  Discourses. 

Mr.  Barber  is  inclined  to  allow  his  music  to  speak 
in  its  own  voice  without  verbal  assistance  from  him- 
self. He  admits  however,  on  inquiry  from  this  de- 
partment, to  having  "delved  a  good  bit  into  Kierke- 
gaard and  writings  about  him."  He  remarks  in  a 
letter:  "His  name  was  practically  unknown  in  our 
country  until  the  late  1930's,  even  though  a  Kierke- 
gaard renaissance  had  been  in  full  swing  in  Europe 
during  the  previous  quarter  of  a  century.  Then  in 
the  decade  after  1936  almost  the  entire  body  of  his 
writings  appeared  here.  American  readers  soon  be- 
came aware  of  Kierkegaard  as  a  major  literary 
figure  and  an  exciting  but  enigmatic  intellectual 
force.    Interest  in  him  was  further  stimulated  after 


Visit  the  Little  White  Church  On  The  Hill  at 
New  Concord,  N.  Y.  (Dutch  Ref.)  for  inspira- 
tion, peace,  friendliness.  Charming  rural  set- 
ting, quaint  old  village.  Half  hour  west  from 
Tanglewood.  Route  41  north  to  295,  west  to 
East  Chatham,  then  southwest  one  mile  on 
county  route  9. 
Worship  Sunday  at  eleven. 


LEORA  DANA  •  HURD  HATFIELD 
POLLY  ROWLES  •  CHRISTOPHER  PLUMMER  •  JOAN  CHANDLER 

and  RODDY  McDOWALL 


with  a  Company  of  Sixty  in 
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Performances  as  follows: 

JULIUS  CAESAR-Eves.:  July  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  27,  29;  Aug.  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  16,  18,  20,  22, 
24,  26,  30;  Sept.  1,  3.  Mats.:  July  13,  16,  20,  23,  30;  Aug.  3,  13,  17,  27,  31. 

THE  TEMPEST-Eves.:  July  26,  28,  30;  Aug.  1,  3,  5,  9,  11,  13,  15,  17,  19,  23,  25,  27,  29,  31;  Sept.  2.  Mats.:  July  27;  Aug.  6, 
10,  20,  24;  Sept.  3. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  12th  thw  SATURDAY,  SEPT.  3rd 

Write  for  information  booklet.  Plenty  of  hotel  and  room  accommodations  available. 
THEATRE  COMPLETELY  AIR-CONDITIONED 
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The  label  with  the  great  tradition  .  .  .  since  1898 
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are  now  available  in 
THE  HANDSOME  NEW  STANDARD  PACKAGE 

for  the  music-Iover-on-a-budget 

and 

THE  GALA  "PERFECTIONIST"  PACKAGE 

factory-sealed,  with  libretto,  notes,  etc. 

Ask  your  friendly,  informed  New  England  dealer 

for  the  complete  Angel  Records  catalogue,  or  write: 

Dario  Soria,  Pres.,  Electric  &  Musical  Industries  (U.S.)   Ltd. 

38  West  48  Street,  New  York  City 


S.  HUROK 

is  honored  to  announce 
An  Extraordinary  Series  of  5  Concerts 

by 

ARTUR 


RUBINSTEIN 

with 

Symphony 
Orchestra 

conducted  by 
™~-    ALFRED 

WALLENSTE1N 

In  Programs  Devoted  to  the  Great  Works  for 
Piano  and  Orchestra  Including  all  the 
Beethoven  and   Brahms  Concert i 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  TUES.  Eve.,  FEB.  7;  FRI. 
Eve.,  FEB.  10;  WED.  Eve.,  FEB.  15;  FRI. 
Eve.,  FEB.  17;  SUN.  Eve.,. FEB.  19,  1956 


Subscription  Prices  for  Five  Concerts:  Parquet 
&  First  Tier  Boxes  $21 .60;  Second  Tier  Boxes 
$18.90;  Dress  Circle  $16.20  &  $14.60;  Balcony 
$11.25  &  $9.00;  Family  Circle  $6.75.  Tax  Incl. 
Please  make  checks  payable  and  matt  to 
Carnegie  Hall,  7th  Ave.  &  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  19 
and  enclose  a  Stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 
SEATS  FOR  SINGLE  CONCERTS  NOT  AVAIL- 
ABLE UNTIL  NOV.  13,  1955 


World  War  II  by  reports  about  his  influence  upon 
the  leading  Existentialists.  Indeed  the  contemporary 
philosophers,  Sartre,  laspers  and  Heidegger,  have 
all  paid  tribute  to  this  'autumnal  man.'  Thus 
Kierkegaard's  thought  became  a  great  force  in  our 
religious  life  even  as  it  had  become  in  Europe.  It 
became  the  father  of  both  the  'crisis  theology'  in 
Protestantism  as  well  as  of  'atheistic'  Existentialism. 
He  also  influenced  French  Catholic  thought." 

Male  Chorus  a  cappella,  repeated  by  full  chorus: 

O  Thou  who  art  unchangeable,  Whom  nothing  changes! 
May  we  find  our  rest  and  remain  at  rest  in  Thee  unchang- 
ing. Thou  art  moved  and  moved  in  infinite  love,  by  all 
things:  the  need  of  a  sparrow,  even  this  moves  Thee;  and 
what  we  scarcely  see,  a  human  sigh,  this  moves  Thee,  O 
infinite  Love!  But  nothing  changes  Thee,  O  Thou  un- 
changing. 

Soprano  solo: 

Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  suffered  all  life  long  that  I,  too, 
might  be  saved,  and  whose  suffering  still  knows  no  end, 
this,  too,  wilt  Thou  endure:  saving  and  redeeming  me,  this 
patient  suffering  of  me  with  whom  Thou  hast  to  do  —  I  who 
so  often  go  astray. 

Chorus: 

Father  in  Heaven,  well  we  know  that  it  is  Thou  that 
giveth  both  to  will  and  to  do,  that  also  longing,  when  it 
leads  us  to  renew  the  fellowship  with  our  Saviour  and  Re- 
deemer, is  from  Thee.  Father  in  Heaven,  Longing  is  Thy 
gift. 

Soloists  with  Chorus: 

But  when  longing  lays  hold  of  us,  O  that  we  might  lay 
hold  of  the  longing!  when  it  would  carry  us  away,  that  we 
also  might  give  ourselves  up!  when  Thou  art  near  to  sum- 
mon us,  that  we  also  in  prayer  might  stay  near  Thee!  when 
Thou  in  the  longing  dost  offer  us  the  highest  good,  Oh,  that 
we  might  hold  it  fast! 

Triple  Chorus: 
Father  in  Heaven! 

Chorale: 

Hold  not  our  sins  up  against  us  but  hold  us  up  against 
our  sins:  So  that  the  thought  of  Thee  should  not  remind 
us  of  what  we  have  committed  but  of  what  Thou  didst  for- 
give; Not  how  we  went  astray,  but  how  Thou  didst  save  us! 


LEONTYNE  PRICE  was  born  in  Laurel,  Mississippi, 
where  she  began  her  musical  studies  as  a  pianist.  She  at- 
tended Wilberforce  College  in  Ohio  and  won  a  scholarship 
for  study  at  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  in  New  York. 
She  sang  in  the  revivals  of  Virgil  Thomson's  Four  Saints  in 
Three  Acts  and  Gershwin's  Porgy  and  Bess.  Studying  in  the 
Opera  Department  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  1951,  she  sang  in  Strauss'  Ariadne  auf  Naxos.  In 
1953  she  appeared  with  William  Warfield  (her  husband)  in 
a  concert  version  of  Porgy  and  Bess  (Act  II)  at  "Tangle- 
wood  on  Parade." 


Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  98 
Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna, 
April  3,  1897 

The  first  two  movements  were  composed  in  the  summer  of 
1884;  the  remaining  two  in  the  summer  of  1885.  The  Sym- 
phony had  its  first  performance  at  Meiningen,  October  25, 
1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

When  Brahms  returned  to  Vienna  at  the  end  of 
September  1885,  Max  Kalbeck  sat  with  him  over  a 
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You  Feel  Better 

in  the 

Berkshire  Hills 

of  Massachusetts 

It's  fun  to  visit  the  Berkshires.  Nearly 
everyone  will  agree  that  the  beautiful 
scenery,  invigorating  air,  endless  attrac- 
tions and  friendly  people  make  the  Berk- 
shires an  ideal  vacation  location  every 
season  of  the  year.  You  just  feel  more 
alive  in  the  Berkshires. 

* 

Here's  a  worthwhile  suggestion:  plan 
a  Fall  vacation  in  the  Berkshires.  You'll 
enjoy  nature's  breathtaking  spectacle  as 
the  foliage  turns  to  riotous  colors.  And 
there'll  be  hundreds  of  sights  to  see, 
places  to  go! 

* 

Don't  forget  Winter  is  an  important 
Berkshire  season,  too!  Happy  hours  of 
skiing  and  other  winter  sports  attract 
thousands  from  every  quarter.  There's 
nothing  quite  like  an  evening  in  front 
of  the  fire  after  a  busy,  fun-packed 
Berkshire  day! 

No  matter  what  time  of  year  you  visit 
these  world-famed  Hills,  you'll  enjoy  the 
never-ending  hospitality  of  fine  hotels, 
inns,  motels  and  guest  houses. 

And  speaking  of  hospitality,  the  Berk- 
shires are  ideal  for  your  next  group 
meeting  or  convention.  You'll  find 
complete  facilities  for  meetings  of  all 
types,  in  surroundings  which  cannot  be 
equalled. 

For  details  about  this  beautiful  region, 
list  of  real  estate  agents,  and  informa- 
tion on  places  to  stay,  write: 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS  CONFERENCE 
County  Court  House,  Pittsfield  30,  Mass. 


cup  of  coffee  and  pressed  him  as  far  as  he  dared 
for  news  about  the  musical  fruits  of  the  past  sum- 
mer. He  asked  as  a  leading  question  whether  there 
might  be  a  quartet.  "  'God  forbid,'  said  Brahms,  ac- 
cording to  Kalbeck's  account  in  his  biography,  'I 
have  not  been  so  ambitious,  I  have  put  together  only 
a  few  bits  in  the  way  of  polkas  and  waltzes.  If  you 
would  like  to  hear  them,  I'll  play  them  for  you.'  I 
went  to  open  the  piano.  'No,'  he  protested.  'Let  it 
alone.  It  is  not  so  simple  as  all  that.  We  must  get 
hold  of  Nazi.'  He  meant  Ignaz  Briill  and  a  second 
piano.  Now  I  realized  that  an  important  orchestral 
work,  probably  a  symphony,  was  afoot,  but  I  was 
afraid  to  ask  anything  more  for  I  noticed  that  he 
already  regretted  having  let  his  tongue  run  so  far. 

"A  few  days  later  he  invited  me  to  an  Ehrbar  eve- 
ning —  a  musical  gathering  in  the  piano  ware- 
rooms  of  Friedrich  Ehrbar.  There  I  found  Hanslick, 
Billroth,  Brahms,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl,  and 
Gustav  Dompke.  While  Brahms  and  Briill  played, 
Hanslick  and  Billroth  turned  the  manuscript  pages. 
Dompke  and  I,  together  with  Richter,  read  from  the 
score.  It  was  just  as  it  had  been  two  years  before 
at  the  trying-out  of  the  Third  Symphony,  and  yet 
it  was  quite  different.  After  the  wonderful  Allegro, 
one  of  the  most  substantial,  but  also  four-square 
and  concentrated  of  Brahms'  movements,  I  waited 
for  one  of  those  present  to  break  out  with  at  least 
a  Bravo.  I  did  not  feel  important  enough  to  raise 
my  voice  before  the  older  and  more  famous  friends 
of  the  master.  Richter  murmured  something  in  his 
blond  beard  which  might  have  passed  for  an  expres- 
sion of  approval;  Briill  cleared  his  throat  and 
fidgeted  about  in  his  chair.  The  others  stubbornly 
made  no  sound,  and  Brahms  himself  said  nothing 
to  break  the  paralyzed  silence.  Finally  Brahms 
growled  out,  'Well,  let's  go  on!'  —  the  sign  to  con- 
tinue: whereupon  Hanslick  uttered  a  heavy  sigh  as 
if  he  felt  that  he  must  unburden  himself  before  it 
was  too  late,  and  said  quickly,  'The  whole  move- 
ment gave  me  the  impression  of  two  people  pum- 
melling each  other  in  a  frightful  argument.'  Every- 
one laughed,  and  the  two  continued  to  play.  The 
strange-sounding,  melody-laden  Andante  impressed 
me  favorably,  but  again  brought  no  comment,  nor 
could  I  bring  myself  to  break  this  silence  with  some 
clumsy  banality." 

Kalbeck,  who  had  borne  nobly  with  Brahms  up 
to  this  point,  found  the  Scherzo  "unkempt  and 
heavily  humorous,"  and  the  finale  a  splendid  set 
of  variations  which  nevertheless  in  his  opinion  had 
no  place  at  the  end  of  a  symphony.  But  he  kept  his 
counsel  for  the  moment,  and  the  party  broke  up 
rather  lamely  with  little  said.  When  he  met  Brahms 
the  next  day  it  was  clear  that  the  composer  had 
been  taken  aback  by  this  reception  of  his  score. 
"  'Naturally  I  noticed  yesterday  that  the  symphony 
didn't  please  you  and  I  was  much  troubled.  If 
people  like  Billroth,  Hanslick,  or  you  others  do  not 
like  my  music,  who  can  be  expected  to  like  it?'    'I 
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don't  know  what  Hanslick  and  Billroth  may  think 
of  it,'  I  answered,  'for  I  haven't  said  a  word  to 
them.  I  only  know  that  if  I  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  be  the  composer  of  such  a  work,  and 
could  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  had 
put  three  such  splendid  movements  together,  I  would 
not  be  disturbed.  If  it  were  for  me  to  say,  I  would 
take  the  scherzo  with  its  sudden  main  theme  and 
banal  second  thoughts  and  throw  it  in  the  waste- 
basket,  while  the  masterly  chaconne  would  stand 
on  its  own  as  a  set  of  variations,  leaving  the  remain- 
ing two  movements  to  find  more  suitable  com- 
panions.' "  Kalbeck  was  surprised  at  his  own  te- 
merity in  venturing  so  far  with  the  sensitive  and 
irascible  composer,  and  waited  for  the  heavens  to 
descend,  but  Brahms  received  this  judgment  meekly, 
only  protesting  that  the  piano  could  give  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  scherzo,  which  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  keyboard,  and  that  Beethoven 
in  the  Eroica  and  elsewhere  had  made  use  of  a  vari- 
ation finale.  It  was  plain  that  he  was  in  serious 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  symphony  would  be  ac- 
cepted at  all.  He  decided,  however,  after  a  long 
conversation,  that  having  gone  so  far  he  must  see 
it  through,  and  that  a  rehearsal  with  orchestra  at 
Meiningen  could  be  hoped  to  give  a  more  plausible 
account  of  the  symphony  and  even  to  give  the  "nasty 
scherzo"  a  presentable  face. 

The  opinion  of  the  discerning  Von  Biilow  was 
more  encouraging.  He  wrote  after  the  first  re- 
hearsal :  "Number  four  is  stupendous,  quite  original, 
individual,  and  rock-like.  Incomparable  strength 
from  start  to  finish."  But  Brahms  may  have  dis- 
counted this  as  a  personally  biased  opinion,  as  he 
certainly  discounted  the  adoring  Clara  Schumann 
and  Lisl  Herzogenberg,  when  he  weighed  their 
words  against  the  chilling  skepticism  of  his  male 
cronies. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  greeted  at  its  first  per- 
formances with  a  good  deal  of  the  frigidity  which 
Brahms  had  feared.  The  composer  was  perforce  ad- 
mired and  respected.  The  symphony  was  praised 
—  with  reservations.  It  was  actually  warmly  re- 
ceived at  Leipzig,  where  there  was  a  performance  at 
the  Gewandhaus  on  February  18,  1886.  In  Vienna, 
where  the  symphony  was  first  heard  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic under  Richter,  on  January  17,  it  was  dif- 
ferent. "Though  the  symphony  was  applauded  by 
the  public,"  writes  Florence  May,  "and  praised  by 
all  but  the  inveterately  hostile  section  of  the  press, 
it  did  not  reach  the  hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience 
in  the  same  unmistakable  manner  as  its  two  immedi- 
ate predecessors,  both  of  which  had  made  a  more 
striking  impression  on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria 
than  the  First  Symphony  in  C  minor"  (apparently 
Vienna  preferred  major  symphonies!).  Even  in 
Meiningen,  where  the  composer  conducted  the  Sym- 
phony with  Biilow's  orchestra,  the  reception  was 
mixed.  It  took  time  and  repetition  to  disclose  its 
great  qualities. 
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Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 

Composed  in  1810,  the  Overture  (together  with  the  in- 
cidental music)  was  first  performed  at  a  production  of 
Goethe's  play  by  Hartl  in  the  Hofburg  Theater  in  Vienna. 
May  24,  1810. 

It  is  said  that  Beethoven  hoped  to  get  a  commis- 
sion for  music  to  Schiller's  William  Tell,  and  would 
have  preferred  it.  Certainly  there  are  no  signs  of 
half-heartedness  in  the  Egmont  music. 

The  heroic  Count  of  the  Netherlands,  champion 
of  liberty  and  independence  for  his  people,  meeting 
death  on  the  scaffold  under  an  unscrupulous  dic- 
tator, was  an  ideal  subject  for  the  republican  Bee- 
thoven. His  deep  admiration  for  Goethe  is  well 
known. 

Without  going  into  musical  particularization,  it  is 
easy  to  sense  in  the  overture  the  main  currents  of 
the  play:  the  harsh  tyranny  of  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
who  lays  a  trap  to  seize  Egmont  in  his  palace,  and 
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terrorizes  the  burghers  of  Brussels,  as  his  soldiery 
patrol  the  streets,  under  the  decree  that  "two  or 
three,  found  conversing  together  in  the  streets,  are, 
without  trial,  declared  guilty  of  high  treason";  the 
dumb  anger  of  the  citizens,  who  will  not  be  perma- 
nently cowed;  the  noble  defiance  and  idealism  of 
Egmont  which,  even  after  his  death,  is  finally  to 
prevail  and  throw  off  the  invader. 

Goethe  in  the  autumn  of  1775  happened  upon  a 
history  of  the  Netherlands,  written  in  Latin  by 
Strada,  a  Jesuit.  He  was  at  once  struck  with  the 
alleged  conversation  between  Egmont  and  Orange, 
in  which  Orange  urges  his  friend  in  vain  to  flee 
with  him,  and  save  his  life.  "For  Goethe,"  writes 
Georg  Brandes,  "this  becomes  the  contrast  between 
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the  serious,  sober,  thoughtful  man  of  reason,  and 
the  genial,  carefree  soul  replete  with  life  and  power, 
believing  in  the  stars  and  rejecting  judicial  circum- 
spection. Egmont's  spirit  is  akin  to  his;  he  is  in- 
deed blood  of  his  blood."  The  poet  wrote  his  play 
scene  by  scene  in  the  ensuing  years,  completing  it 
in  Rome  in  1787. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  Egmont  of  histon 
was  not  the  romantic  martyr  of  Goethe ;  that  he  was 
a  family  man  who  was  compelled  to  remain  in 
Brussels  as  the  danger  increased,  because  he  could 
not  have  fled  with  all  of  his  children.  Yet  Goethe 
stated,  not  unplausibly,  in  1827,  that  no  poet  had 
known  the  historical  characters  he  depicted;  if  he 
had  known  them,  he  would  have  had  hard  work  in 
utilizing  them.  "Had  I  been  willing  to  make  Eg- 
mont, as  history  informs  us,  the  father  of  a  dozen 
children,  his  flippant  actions  would  have  seemed 
too  absurd  ;and  so  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  have 
another  Egmont,  one  that  would  harmonize  better 
with  the  scenes  in  which  he  took  part  and  my  poeti- 
cal purposes;  and  he,  as  Clarchen  says,  is  my  Eg- 
mont. And  for  what  then  are  poets,  if  they  wish 
only  to  repeat  the  account  of  a  historian?" 


Concerto  No.  5,  E-flat,  for  Pianoforte 
and  Orchestra,  Op.  73 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 

Beethoven's  "Emperor"  Concerto  was  completed  in  the 
year  1809.  Its  first  performance  took  place  in  Leipzig  prob- 
ably in  the  year  1810  when  Johann  Schneider  was  the 
pianist.  The  first  performance  in  Vienna  was  on  February 
12,  1812,  Karl  Czerny  taking  the  solo  part. 

In  the  very  first  measures  (three  broad  chords 
for  the  orchestra,  each  followed  by  slow  passages  of 
elaborate  bravura)  there  is  established  at  once  the 
then  unprecedented  atmosphere  of  sweeping  and 
imperious  grandeur.  Beethoven's  last  concerto  was 
the  climax  of  a  steady  advance  in  this  direction 
from  the  Mozartean  B-flat  Concerto  of  twelve  years 
earlier.  The  progress  could  be  compared  with  that 
from  the  First  Symphony  to  the  Eroica  (the  latter 
indeed  composed  five  years  earlier  than  this  Con- 
certo). 
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There  is  more  than  the  "heroic"  key  of  E-flat 
major  to  suggest  a  similarity  between  the  Eroica 
and  the  "Emperor"  Concerto.  One  is  the  long  ex- 
position which  follows  the  introduction  in  the  Con- 
certo. The  orchestra  alone  presents  the  thematic 
material  at  length  and,  as  in  the  opening  movement 
of  the  Eroica,  it  is  no  simple  matter  of  a  first  and 
second  theme  but  a  complex  of  thematic  ideas,  each 
engendered  by  the  last.  After  they  have  been  spread 
forth  with  leisurely  amplitude  the  piano  at  last 
claims  its  prerogative  and  assumes  the  first  place, 
making  the  erstwhile  symphonic  themes  primarily 
its  own.  The  solo  part  traverses  elaborate  figures 
which,  however,  never  obscure  the  thematic  outlines, 
but  unfailingly  intensify  them  and  enhance  the  de- 
velopment. Beethoven*  writes  his  own  cadenza  of 
twenty  measures  into  the  score,  and,  by  explicit  di- 
rection, forestalls  weakling  interpolations.  The 
slow  movement  (in  B  major)  is  short,  like  that 
of  the  G  major  Concerto,  and  like  that  illustrious 
predecessor  consists  of  a  sort  of  duologue  between 
orchestra  and  piano.  Here  the  muted  strings  intone 
their  noble  and  tender  theme,  which  the  piano  an- 
swers with  a  pianissimo  passage  of  its  own,  in 
gently  descending  triplets.  The  free,  searching  im- 
provisation of  the  piano  ascends  by  trills  in  half- 
steps,  arousing  a  sense  of  expectancy  which  is 
resolved  as  it  is  clarified  at  last  upon  the  theme  of 
the  orchestra.  The  piano  sings  the  theme  in  a  full 
exposition.  Wood  winds  and  strings  are  then  softly 
blended  with  a  dreamy  and  constantly  shifting 
figure  from  the  piano.  The  music  dies  away  upon  a 
mysterious  sense  of  anticipation,  and  over  a  sus- 
tained note  of  the  horns  the  piano  gives  a  soft 
intimation,  still  in  the  adagio  tempo,  of  the  lively 
rondo  theme  which  immediately  follows.  The  piano 
takes  the  thematic  lead  in  this  finale,  which  is  long, 
and  brilliantly  developed.  The  theme  which  leads 
off  the  final  rondo,  if  one  could  hear  it  without 
knowing  what  was  to  follow,  would  seem  little  more 
than  a  leaping  figure  on  the  elementary  skeleton 
chord  do-mi-sol-do.  It  is  the  development  which 
reveals  in  the  theme  vitality  and  impulsion. 

There  is  no  need  to  question  the  rapid  changes  of 
mood  in  this  Concerto.  The  first  movement  by  turn 
proclamatory,  nobly  assertive,  gently  pensive;  the 
slow  movement  which  lifts  the  hearer  to  a  special 
realm  of  dreaming,  the  finale  which  strides  and 
leaps  and  shifts  suddenly  from  the  impetuous  to  the 
tender:  these  sudden  changes  would  make  no  logical 
sense  in  literature  or  in  any  prosaic  train  of  thought. 
In  music  and  particularly  in  Beethoven  where  no 
mood  is  exactly  like  a  mood  of  any  non-musical 
experience,  they  are  logic  itself  —  the  true  com- 
ponents of  a  rounded  and  masterly  structure. 

RUDOLF  SERK1N  was  born  in  Eger,  Bohemia  (Czecho- 
slovakia) in  1903.  He  had  his  musical  education  in  Vienna 
where  he  studied  piano  with  Richard  Robert  and  composi- 
tion with  Arnold  Schoenberg.  He  was  seventeen  when  he 
first  became  associated  with  the  late  Adolf  Busch,  playing 
sonatas  for  violin  and  piano  in  Europe,  and  it  was  in  these 
recitals  that  he  made  his  debut  in  the  United  States  in  1936. 


He  is  playing  for  the  first  time  at  Tanglewood.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Serkin  (who  was  the  daughter  of  Adolf  Busch)  make 
their  home  in  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 


Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 

Composed  in  the  years  1802-1804,  the  Third  Symphony 
was  first  performed  at  a  private  concert  in  the  house  of 
Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804,  the  com- 
poser conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at 
the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  April  7,  1805. 

Those  who  have  listened  to  the  Eroica  Symphony 
have  been  reminded,  perhaps  too  often,  that  the 
composer  once  destroyed  in  anger  a  dedication  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  music,  as  one  returns  to 
it  in  the  course  of  succeeding  years,  seems  to  look 
beyond  Napoleon,  as  if  it  really  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  man  who  once  fell  short  of 
receiving  a  dedication.  Sir  George  Grove  once 
wrote:  "Though  the  Eroica  was  a  portait  of  Bona- 
parte, it  is  as  much  a  portrait  of  Beethoven  himself 
—  but  that  is  the  case  with  everything  he  wrote." 
Sir  George's  second  remark  was  prophetic  of  the 
present  point  of  view.  The  name  of  Napoleon  is  now 
little  associated  with  the  score,  except  in  the  form 
of  an  often  repeated  anecdote. 

The   concept   of   heroism   which   plainly   shaped 
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this  symphony,  and  which  sounds  through  so  much 
of  Beethoven's  music,  would  give  no  place  to  a  self- 
styled  "Emperor"  who  was  ambitious  to  bring  all 
Europe  into  vassalage,  and  ready  to  crush  out 
countless  lives  in  order  to  satisfy  his  ambition.  If 
the  Eroica  had  ever  come  to  Napoleon's  attention, 
which  it  probably  did  not,  its  inward  nature  would 
have  been  quite  above  his  comprehension  —  not  to 
speak,  of  course,  of  musical  comprehension.  Its 
suggestion  is  of  selfless  heroes,  those  who  give  their 
lives  to  overthrow  tyrants  and  liberate  oppressed 
peoples.  Egmont  was  such  a  hero,  Leonore  such  a 
heroine.  The  motive  that  gave  musical  birth  to 
those  two  characters  also  animated  most  of  Bee- 
thoven's music,  varying  in  intensity,  but  never  in 
kind.  It  grew  from  the  thoughts  and  ideals  that 
had  nurtured  the  French  Revolution. 

Beethoven  was  never  more  completely,  more  erup- 
tively  revolutionary  than  in  his  Eroica  Symphony. 
Its  first  movement  came  from  all  that  was  defiant 
in  his  nature.  He  now  tasted  to  the  full  the  intoxica- 
tion of  artistic  freedom.  This  hunger  for  freedom 
was  one  of  his  deepest  impulses,  and  it  was  piqued 
by  his  sense  of  servitude  to  titles.  Just  or  not,  the 
resentment  was  real  to  him,  and  it  increased  his 
kinship  with  the  commoner,  and  his  ardent  repub- 
licanism. The  Eroica,  of  course,  is  no  political 
document,  except  in  the  degree  that  it  was  the  deep 
and  inclusive  expression  of  the  composer's  point 
of  view  at  the  time.  And  there  was  much  on  his 
heart.  This  was  the  first  outspoken  declaration  of 
independence  by  an  artist  who  had  outgrown  the 
mincing  restrictions  of  a  salon  culture  in  the  century 
just  ended.  But,  more  than  that,  it  was  a  reassertion 
of  will  power.  The  artist,  first  confronted  with  the 
downright  threat  of  total  deafness,  answered  by  an 
unprecedented  outpouring  of  his  creative  faculties. 
There,  especially,  lie  the  struggle,  the  domination, 
the  suffering,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Eroica  Sym- 
phony. The  heroism  that  possesses  the  first  move- 
ment is  intrepidity  where  faith  and  strength  be- 
come one,  a  strength  which  exalts  and  purifies. 
The  funeral  march,  filled  with  hushed  mystery,  has 
no  odor  of  mortality;  death  had  no  place  in  Bee- 
thoven's thoughts  as  artist.  The  spirit  which  gathers 
and  rises  in  the  middle  portion  sweeps  inaction  aside 
and  becomes  a  life  assertion.  The  shouting  triumph 
of  the  variation  Finale  has  no  tramp  of  heavy, 
crushing  feet;  it  is  a  jubilant  exhortation  to  all 
mankind,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  Finales  of  the 
Fifth  and  Ninth  Symphonies.  It  is  entirely  incon- 
gruous as  applied  to  the  vain  and  preening  Corsican 
and  his  bloody  exploits.  Beethoven  may  once  have 
had  some  misty  idea  of  a  noble  liberator;  he  was 
to  have  an  increasingly  bitter  experience  of  the 
misery  which  spread  in  Napoleon's  wake. 
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enjoy  our 

1 OWNE  ROOM  A  spacious  and  charming  setting  for 
excellent  dining  —  served  with  just  a  hint  of  grandeur 
you'll  like.    Breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner. 

WENDELL  LOUNGE  Music  nightly  in  gay,  colorful 
surroundings.  Your  favorite  mixed  drinks  in  an  atmosphere 
of  intimate  relaxation. 

LUr  N  oAULER  A  modern  fountain  -  restaurant  for 
the  hasty  snack  or  a  complete  dinner  for  the  streamlined 
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THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  BARN 

Lenox,  Mass.  {adjacent  to  Music  Inn) 

FAMILY  REUNION 
"BRAHMS  or  BASIE  the  COUNT?"  (Editorial  in  the  BOS- 
TON GLOBE  tor  April  29)  "Visitors  to  Western  Massachu- 
setts will  have  their  choice  this  summer  with  the  opening  ot 
the  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  BARN,  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
SHED  at  TANGLEWOOD  just  down  the  road  ...  But  there 
need  be  no  eyebrows  lifted  at  the  prospect  of  JAZZ  and 
SYMPHONY  sharing  the  echoes  of  the  Berkshire  Hills.  If 
America  has  a  native  musical  voice  it  speaks  through  jazz.  .  . 
Professors  and  mechanics,  students  and  business  people  re- 
spond to  it  just  as  they  do  to  the  familiar  beauty  of  Bach  and 
Beethoven.  This  is  no  case  of  the  lion  and  the  lamb.  Just  a 
first  cousin  once  removed.  It  looks  as  though  a  family  reunion 
is  under  way."  Six  outstanding  exponents  of  modern  iazz  will 
be  presented.  Sunday,  July  10,  ART  FARMER  with  Gigi  Gryce, 
Art  Taylor,  Addison  Farmer,  Freddie  Redd.  .  On  July  17, 
Sunday,  MAX  ROACH,  considered  by  many  the  outstanding 
drummer  of  modern  jazz,  brings  CLIFFORD  BROWN,  Ritchie 
Powell,  Harold  Land,  George  Morrow.  .  .  .  THELONIUS 
MONK  arrives  for  July  24  Concert  and  TEDDY  CHARLES, 
praised  in  June  HARPERS,  brings  J.  R.  Montrose,  Charlie 
Mingus,  Rudy  Nichols  on  July  31.  .  .  .  THE  MODERN  JAZZ 
QUARTET,  featured  on  the  cover  of  HIGH  FIDELITY,  with 
JOHN  LEWIS,  MILT  JACKSON,  PERCY  HEATH  and  CONNIE 
KAY  will  play  two  concerts  —  August  7,  Sunday  and  August  8, 
Monday.  ,  .  .  The  last  of  the  modern  jazzi  series  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  critics,  the  greatest  of  the  progressive  jazz 
musicians,  DIZZY  GILLESPIE  and  his  Quintet,  who  will  appear 
August  15.  All  these  at  8:30  P.M.  .  .  .  COUNT  BASIE  and 
his  band  will  play  a  special  concert  Thursday  evening,  July 
28.  .  .  Folk  music  will  be  represented  by  RICHARD  DYER- 
BENNET  (in  the.  words  of  DOWNBEAT  "A  brilliant  musical 
artist")  in  a  series  of  five  Saturday  afternoon  concerts.  Mr. 
Dyer-Bennet  will  present  a  comprehensive  sweep  of  English, 
Scotch,  Colonial  and  mountain  ballads  and  songs,  July  16,  23, 
30,  August  6,  13,  at  4:00  P.M.  .  .  .  Tuesday  evening  July  26  at 
8:30,  the  WAYFARERS,  in  international  folk  songs.  .  .  An  un- 
usual opportunity  on  August  2  to  hear  the  world's  greatest 
Flamenco  Guitarist,  CARLOS  MONTOYA,  8:30  P.M.  .  .  . 
Sixth  annual  JAZZ  and  FOLK  ROUNDTABLE,  August  14  to 
September  4,  directed  by  Dr.  MARSHALL  STEARNS;  Ragtime, 
Dixie,  Calypso,  Swing,  Rhythm  and  Blues,  Gospel  Songs; 
Write  for  program  ...  or  phone.  .  . 
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PIERRE  MONTEUX  was  born  in  Paris,  April  4,  1875. 
He  began  his  career  as  violist  at  the  Opera  Comique  and 
the  Concerts  Colonne.  From  1912  he  conducted  Diaghileff's 
Ballet  Russe,  introducing  such  music  as  Stravinsky's  Pe- 
trouchka,  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps,  and  Le  Rossignol;  Ravel's 
Daphnis  et  Chloe  and  Debussy's  Jeux.  He  toured  the  United 
States  with  the  Ballet  Russe  in  1916-17.  He  conducted  at 
the  Paris  Opera  and  his  own  Concerts  Monteux  in  Paris. 
He  became  conductor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
1917-18  and  was  the  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  1919-24.  In  the  ten  years  following  he  was  a 
regular  conductor  of  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw  and  the 
Orchestra  Symphonique  de  Paris.  He  became  conductor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra  in  1935,  a  position  from 
which  he  has  now  retired.  Mr.  Monteux  returned  to  con- 
duct the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  January,  1951,  and 
has  conducted  each  season  since,  in  Boston,  and  at  Tangle- 
wood.  He  shared  with  Mr.  Munch  the  concerts  of  the 
European  tour  in  May,  1952,  the  transcontinental  tour  in 
May,  1953.  On  his  eightieth  birthday  last  April  he  con- 
ducted this  Orchestra  at  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  its 
Pension  Fund.  He  continues  as  guest  conductor  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 


Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 
Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna, 
April  3,  1897 
The   overture   was   composed    in    1880;    first   performed 
January  4,  1881,  at  the  University  of  Breslau. 

When  the  University  at  Breslau  conferred  upon 
Brahms,  in  the  spring  of  1879,  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  the  composer  responded  in  kind,  and 
made  the  institution  the  handsome  present  of  an 
overture  on  student  airs.  Presents  of  this  sort  are 
not  to  be  unduly  hastened  when  artistic  good  faith 
and  the  heritage  of  the  musical  world  are  consid- 
ered. Brahms  composed  and  destroyed  another 
"Academic"  overture  before  this  one,  if  Heuberger 
is  not  mistaken.  The  performance  came  the  follow- 
ing January,  when  Brahms  conducted  it  at  Breslau, 
while  the  Herr  Rektor  and  members  of  the  philo- 
sophical faculty  sat  in  serried  ranks,  presumably 
gowned,  in  the  front  rows. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  both  Brahms  and  his 
overture  were  quite  innocent  of  such  "academic" 
formality.  It  is  about  a  tavern  table,  the  faculty 
forgotten,  that  music  enters  spontaneously  into 
German  college  life.  Although  Brahms  never  at- 
tended a  university  he  had  tasted  something  of  this 
life  at  Gottingen  when,  as  a  younger  man,  he  visited 
with  Joachim,  who  was  studying  at  the  University. 
Brahms  did  not  forget  the  melody  that  filled  the 
Kneipe,  inspired  by  good  company  and  good  beer. 
Student  songs,  with  their  Volkslied  flavor,  inevitably 
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interested  him.  He  found  use  for  four  of  them. 
"Wir  hatten  gebauet  ein  stdttliclies  Haus"  is  first 
given  out  by  the  trumpets.  "Der  Landesvater" 
("Hort,  ich  sing'  das  Lied  der  Lieder"  )  is  used 
rhythmically,  delightfully  developed.  The  "Fuchs- 
lied"  or  Freshman's  Song  ("Was  kommt  doit  von 
der  H'6K  ")  is  the  choice  of  the  unbuttoned  Brahms, 
and  leaves  all  educational  solemnities  behind.  The 
air  is  introduced  by  two  bassoons.  When  Brahms 
wrote  Kalbeck  that  he  had  composed  "a  very  jolly 
potpourri  on  students'  songs  a  la  Suppe,"  Kalbeck 
inquired  jokingly  whether  he  had  used  the  "Fox 
song."  "Oh,  yes,"  said  Brahms  complacently.  Kal- 
beck, taken  aback,  protested  that  he  could  not 
imagine  any  such  tune  used  in  homage  to  the  "leath- 
ery Herr  Rektor,"  and  Brahms  answered:  "That  is 
wholly  unnecessary."  Brahmsian  horseplay  does  not 
get  quite  out  of  hand,  and  the  dignities  are  saved 
beyond  doubt  when  the  full  orchestra  finally  intones 
the  hearty  college  hymn,  "Gaudeamus  Igitur." 


Concerto  in  A  minor  for  Violin  and 

Violoncello,  Op.  102 

Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna, 
April  3,  1897 
Brahms  composed  this  concerto  in  the  summer  of  1887  at 
Thun  in  Switzerland. 

Brahms'  "double"  concerto  was  his  last  orchestral 
work.  It  followed  the  Fourth  Symphony  by  two 
years,  the  Second  Piano  Concerto  by  at  least  five. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  closest  approach  he  could  man- 
age to  undertake  to  that  medium  which  seems  to 
have  been  carefully  avoided  by  most  of  the  "great" 
composers  —  the  concerto  for  violoncello.  It  is 
plain  that  he  composed  this  work  with  Joseph 
Joachim  in  mind,  and  it  may  be  guessed  that  he 
would  not  have  been  disposed  at  this  mellow  period 
of  his  artistic  life  to  write  a  second  violin  con- 
certo for  a  virtuoso,  involving  as  it  would  a  larger 
amount  of  display  passagework  than  would  have 
been  to  his  taste  at  the  time. 

Joachim  had  been  separated  from  his  wife,  and 
when  he  had  sued  for  divorce  Brahms  had  been  in 
s)  mpathy  with  Frau  Joachim.    A  letter  from  him 


to  her  to  the  effect  that  he  could  not  believe  the 
charges  against  her  had  been  read  in  court  and  had 
influenced  the  decision  against  Joachim.  When,  at 
length,  the  two  old  friends  were  ready  to  make  their 
peace,  Brahms  sent  him  a  score  of  this  concerto 
with  the  unadorned  inscription:  "To  Him  for  Whom 
It  Was  Written." 

Brahms  admitted,  in  a  letter  to  Clara  Schumann, 
that  he  was  not  so  much  at  ease  writing  for  the 
violin  and  'cello  as  for  his  own  instrument,  the 
piano.  "Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  to 
write  for  instruments  whose  nature  and  timbre  one 
has  in  one's  head  as  it  were  only  from  time  to  time, 
and  which  one  hears  only  with  one's  intelligence, 
as  it  is  to  write  for  an  instrument  which  one  knows 
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through  and  through  as  I  do  the  piano.  In  this 
case  I  know  thoroughly  what  I  am  writing  and  why 
I  write  in  this  way  or  that."  But  Brahms,  addicted 
to  understatement,  was  to  prove  in  the  music  itself 
that  he  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  the  handling  of 
string  instruments,  and  how  to  match  their  double 
discouse  with  symphonic  development  to  a  good  end. 


Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  1,  Op.  68 
Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna, 
April  3,  1897 

The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  perform- 
ance November  4,  1876,  at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff  conduct- 
ing. 

Not  until  he  was  forty-three  did  Brahms  present 
his  First  Symphony  to  the  world.  His  friends  had 
long  looked  to  him  expectantly  to  carry  on  this 
particular  glorious  German  tradition.  As  early  as 
1854  Schumann,  who  had  staked  his  strongest 
prophecies  on  Brahms'  future,  wrote  to  Joachim: 
"But  where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high,  or 
only  under  the  flowers?    Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let 


A  WORD  ON 

Traffic   Conditions 


The  large  number  of  cars  coming  to  the  Berkshire  Festival 
Concerts  taxes  the  highway  approaches  to  Tanglewood  and 
makes  for  traffic  congestion.  The  Massachusetts  State 
Police,  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  police  officials  of 
Lenox,  Stockbridge,  Lee  and  Pittsfield  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  concerts  are  cooperating  fully  to  improve  the 
traffic  situation.  Nevertheless  there  is  bound  to  be  some 
traffic  delay,  and  Festival  visitors  are  urged  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  it*  in  advance.    You  can  help  in  several  ways. 

1.  FOLLOW  THE  TANGLEWOOD  SIGNS,  which 
have  been  placed  by  the  State  Police  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  to  show  the  least  congested 
approaches. 

2.  COME  EARLY.  The  grounds  will  open  at  noon  on 
Sunday  and  at  six  o'clock  for  evening  concerts.  The 
buffet  at  Tanglewood  will  serve  sandwiches,  soups, 
beverages  and  other  light  meals  before  concerts. 
Many  visitors  bring  picnic  meals  to  eat  on  the 
grounds. 

3.  STAY  LATE.  The  sudden  outpouring  of  cars  onto 
the  highways  at  the  close  of  the  concerts  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  traffic  delay.  You  are  invited  to  stay 
at  Tanglewood  as  long  as  convenient.  The  formal 
gardens  will  be  open  and  lighted  for  at  least  an  hour 
after  every  concert. 

4.  HAVE     PATIENCE. 


drums  and  trumpets  sound?  He  should  always  keep 
in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven  sym- 
phonies: he  should  try  to  make  something  like 
them.  The  beginning  is  the  main  thing;  if  only  one 
makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end  comes  of  itself." 
Schumann,  that  shrewd  observer,  knew  that  the 
brief  beginnings  of  Brahms  were  apt  to  germinate, 
to  expand,  to  lead  him  to  great  ends.  Also,  that 
Beethoven,  symphonically  speaking,  would  be  his 
point  of  departure. 

To  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven  was  "no 
laughing  matter,"  Brahms  once  wrote,  and  after 
sketching  a  first  movement  he  admitted  to  Hermann 
Levi  —  "I  shall  never  compose  a  symphony !  You 
have  no  conception  of  how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when 
we  hear  the  tramp  of  a  giant  like  him  behind  us." 

To  study  Brahms  is  to  know  that  this  hesitancy 
was  not  prompted  by  any  craven  fear  of  the  hostile 
pens  which  were  surely  lying  in  wait  for  such  an 
event  as  a  symphony  from  the  newly  vaunted 
apostle  of  classicism.  Brahms  approached  the  sym- 
phony (and  the  concerto  too)  slowly  and  soberly; 
no  composer  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  the  com- 
mitment of  his  musical  thoughts  to  paper.  He  pro- 
ceeded with  elaborate  examination  of  his  technical 
equipment  —  with  spiritual  self-questioning  —  and 
with  unbounded  ambition.  The  result  —  a  period  of 
fourteen  years  between  the  first  sketch  and  the  com- 
pleted manuscript;  and  a  score  which,  in  proud  and 
imposing  independence,  in  advance  upon  all  prece- 
dent —  has  absolutely  no  rival  among  the  first-born 
symphonies,  before  or  since. 

His  first  attempt  at  a  symphony,  made  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  was  diverted  in  its  aim,  the  first  two 
movements  eventually  becoming  the  basis  of  his 
piano  concerto  No.  1,  in  D  minor.  He  sketched 
another  first  movement  at  about  the  same  time 
(1854),  but  it  lay  in  his  desk  for  years  before  he 
felt  ready  to  take  the  momentous  plunge.  "For 
about  fourteen  years  before  the  work  appeared," 
writes  D.  Millar  Craig,*  "it  was  an  open  secret 
among  Brahms'  best  friends  that  his  first  symphony 
was  practically  complete.  Professor  Lipsius  of  Leip- 
zig University,  who  knew  Brahms  well  and  had 
often  entertained  him,  told  me  that  from  1862  on- 
wards, Brahms  almost  literally  carried  the  manu- 
script score  about  with  him  in  his  pocket,  hesitating 
to  have  it  made  public.  Joachim  and  Frau  Schu- 
mann, among  others,  knew  that  the  symphony  was 
finished,  or  at  all  events  practically  finished,  and 
urged  Brahms  over  and  over  again  to  let  it  be  heard. 
But  not  until  1876  could  his  diffidence  about  it  be 
overcome." 

The  First  Symphony  soon  made  the  rounds  of 
Germany,  enjoying  a  particular  success  in  Berlin, 
under  Joachim  (November  11,  1877).  The  first  per- 
formance in  Boston  took  place  January  3,  1878, 
under  Carl  Zerrahn  and  the  Harvard  Musical  Asso- 
ciation. When  the  critics  called  it  "morbid," 
"strained,"   "unnatural,"  "coldly  elaborated,"  "de- 

*  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  Orchestra  program  notes. 
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pressing  and  unedifying,"  Zerrahn.  who  like  others 
of  his  time  knew  the  spirit  of  battle,  at  once  an- 
nounced a  second  performance  for  January  31. 
Georg  Henschel,  an  intrepid  friend  of  Brahms,  per- 
formed the  C  minor  Symphony,  with  other  works 
of  the  composer,  in  this  orchestra's  first  year. 

Much  ink  has  been  expended  on  a  similarity  ad- 
mitted even  1>\  Florence  May  between  the  expansive 
and  joyous  C  major  melody  sung  by  the  strings  in 
ihe  Finale,  and  the  theme  of  the  Hymn  to  Joy  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth.  The  enemy  of  course  raised  the 
cry  of  "plagiarism."  But  a  close  comparison  of  the 
two  themes  shows  them  quite  different  in  contour. 
Each  has  a  diatonic,  Volkslied  character,  and  each 
is  introduced  with  a  sudden  radiant  emergence. 
The  true  resemblance  between  the  two  composers 
might  rather  lie  in  this,  that  here,  as  patently  as  any- 
where, Brahms  has  caught  Beethoven's  faculty  of 
soaring  to  great  heights  upon  a  theme  so  naively 
simple  that,  shorn  of  its  associations,  it  would  be 
about  as  significant  as  a  subject  for  a  musical 
primer.  Beethoven  often,  and  Brahms  at  his  occa- 
sional best,  could  lift  such  a  theme,  by  some  strange 
power  which  entirely  eludes  analysis,  to  a  degree 
of  nobility  and  melodic  beauty  which  gives  it  the 
unmistakable  aspect  of  immortality. 


Entr'acte 

KIERKEGAARD  —  The  Man   of  Ruthless  Faith 

As  a  religious  thinker  of  a  century  ago,  Kierke- 
gaard has  put  himself  startlingly  in  accord  with  the 
psychological  trends  of  our  own  day.  He  has  been 
analyzed  as  a  prime  psychological  case:  a  man 
intensely  introspective,  morose,  self-torturing,  con- 
science-stricken, father-ridden,  socially  aloof,  physi- 
call\  ill-adjusted.  But  nothing  could  approach  his 
own  self-analvsis.  which  was  his  life's  entire 
occupation. 

Soren  Aabye  Kierkegaard  (1813-1855)  became 
an  arresting  force  in  the  religious  thought  of  Den- 
mark. He  practiced,  both  in  his  endless  walks  along 
the  streets  of  Copenhagen  and  in  his  books  where 


fictitious  characters  conversed,  the  dialectical,  the 
Socratic  method  of  speculation.  This  gives  some 
meaning  to  the  title  of  his  great  two-volume  work. 
Either/Or.  Kierkegaard  was  constantly  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  choice.  He  often  turned  up  a 
paradox. 

Kierkegaard  was  never  a  happy  man.  He  was 
delicate  in  health.  Ill  adapted  to  the  amenities  of 
social  intercourse,  he  developed  as  a  student  a 
mental  brilliance  which  could  become  sarcastic  and 
wounding.  But  the  true  conflict  in  his  nature  was 
inward.  In  many  pages  of  his  Journals  there  are 
agonized  prayers  addressed  to  God.  His  father  was 
an  intellectual,  a  deeply  and  also  rigidly  religious 
man  with  a  dominating  will.  The  father-son  rela- 
tionship was  one  of  love  and  dissension,  resulting  in 
an  inevitable  break.  Soren  went  through  a  period 
of  dissipation  and  remorse.  He  was  thrown  into 
despair  on  learning  that  his  father  had  married  by 
compulsion  as  the  result  of  an  affair  with  a  serving 
maid.  This  was  a  terrible  secret,  it  became  his 
heritage  of  original  sin,  or  "inherited  sin,"  which 
is  the  Danish  phrase.  When  he  fell  in  love  he  was 
tortured  by  the  thought  that  if  he  married  he  would 
have  to  betray  this  "secret,"  and  confess  his  own 
carnal  sins.  And  so  his  "Regina"  who  deeply  loved 
him  waited  in  vain. 

In  his  book  The  Existence-Spheres  of  Life,  Kierke- 
gaard outlines  the  structure  of  his  belief.  "There  are 
three  existence-spheres,"  he  writes,  "the  esthetic,  the 
ethical,  the  religious.  .  .  .  The  esthetic  sphere  is  that 
of  immediacy,  the  ethical  is  that  of  requirement,  the 
religious  sphere  is  that  of  fulfillment."  The  esthetic 
sphere  is  our  everyday,  our  life  experience,  from 
which  all  our  knowledge  must  derive.    By  "immedi- 
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VISIT    THE 

TANGLEWOOD    MUSIC 
STORE 

(near  the  main  gate) 


COPIES  OF  MR.  MUNCH'S  NEW  BOOK 
NOW  AVAILABLE 

Souvenirs  of  Tanglewood:  A  large  assortment  of  books 
on  music.  Recordings  and  miniature  scores,  including 
works  given  at  the  Festival  concerts.  Also,  postcards, 
films,  etc. 

(Operated  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 


SAMMY  VINCENT  MUSIC  CENTER 

23  North  Street,  Pittsfield 
BERKSHIRE'S  LARGEST  MUSIC  CENTER 

Records      •      Radios      •      Hi-Fi  Equipment 
Baldwin  Pianos 
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(Near  Mohawk  Ski  Area) 

CORNWALL,  CONN. 
Tel.    Orleans  2-6275 


Children    Welcome    to    our   supervised   playground 

A  uniquely  different  shop  featuring  gifts,  toys  and 
apparel  (sizes:  infants  to  14),  designed  to  make  shopping 
an  enchanting  experience  for  adults  and  children. 

At  the  top  of  Cathedral  Pines. 

Store  Hours:  10:00  A.M.   -  5:30  P.M.      Closed  Sundays 


INDIAN  HILL         Stockbridge,  Massachusetts 

A  SUMMER  WORKSHOP  IN  THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

Mordecai  Bauman,  Director 

For  TEEN-AGE  boys  and  girls  interested  in 

MUSIC     •     ART     •     DANCE     •     THEATRE 

Call  Stockbridge  504  for  information  about 

1956  enrollment 


In  Kierkegaard's  case  it  could  have 


acy"  he  refers  to  our  sense  perceptions  through 
which  we  exist,  and  it  is  here  that  his  favorite  con- 
cept of  existentialism  comes  in.  His  existentialism 
was  his  dependence  upon  "reality"  which  led  him 
to  dissent  with  the  logical  method  of  Hegel,  the 
philosopher  of  the  day.  Kierkegaard  considered 
philosophy  as  "irreconcilable  with  Christianity." 
He  was  fond  of  quoting  Lichtenberger  as  echoing 
his  own  opinion  on  this:  "It  is  about  like  reading 
out  of  a  cookbook  to  a  man  who  is  hungry."  If 
man  lived  only  in  the  esthetic  sphere  his  object 
would  be  happiness  through  the  enjoyment  of  the 
senses  —  the  Hedonistic  philosophy.  The  aim  would 
be  selfish.  It  would  also  lead  in  the  end  to  satiety 
and  boredom 
led  to  madness  or  suicide 

The  second  stage  brings  in  the  communal,  the  re- 
lationship to  society,  or  moral  duty.  In  the  last  two 
spheres,  wrote  Kierkegaard,  "the  esthetic  one  is  not 
abolished  but  dethroned."  The  last  sphere,  that  of 
ultimate  faith,  is  found  by  partial  denial  of  the  first 
two.  The  Christian  martyr  is  an  example  of  those 
who  have  found  the  ultimate  sphere.  It  was  reached 
through  suffering,  through  "despair,"  a  word  much 
used  by  Kierkegaard,  who  looked  upon  the  agony 
of  Christ  as  the  supreme  example  of  the  act  of  pure 
faith.  He  who  enters  it  does  so  unaided,  unbolstered 
by  any  support  whatever  but  his  self-found  personal 
conviction.  The  motive  force  of  Luther  was  of  this 
sort,  growing  from  inner  conviction  until  it  became 
ruthless  in  its  strength.  When  Kierkegaard  wrote 
in  his  journals  "Some  day  not  only  my  writings 
but  my  whole  life  will  be  studied  and  studied,"  he 
spoke  with  a  characteristic  arrogance,  but  an  ar- 
rogance born  of  conviction  rather  than  self-vaunting. 
Kierkegaard  has  used  the  Biblical  tale  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac  to  illustrate  his  third  "sphere"  of  inward 
unshakable  faith.  Abraham,  ready  to  sacrifice  his 
son,  would  have  been  going  against  every  personal 
inclination  of  his  nature  as  a  father.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  second  sphere,  he  would  have 
been  breaking  with  social  sanction,  simply  commit- 
ting murder.  (Agamemnon,  on  the  other  hand,  sac- 
rificing his  daughter  for  the  safety  of  the  Greek 
fleet,  Brutus,  killing  his  own  son  to  uphold  the 
Roman  law,  were  at  least  not  violating  the  second 
sphere  where  the  public  good  was  paramount.) 
Abraham  had  an  inward  direct  communion  with 
God  which  was  strong  enough  to  disregard  every 
natural,  every  ethical,  every  universal  law.  Kierke- 
gaard has  related  that  a  preacher  in  the  pulpit 
praised  Abraham  for  having  "loved  God  most."  A 
man  in  the  congregation  taking  him  at  his  word 
wanted  to  imitate  Abraham  by  killing  his  own  son. 
"The  preacher  expostulated  with  him.  But  the 
man  replied:  'This  is  what  you  yourself  preached  in 
your  sermon  on  Sunday.'"  Abraham,  according  to 
Kierkegaard,  did  indeed  reach  that  degree  of  "lov- 
ing God  most,"  but  few  others,  if  any,  have  done  so. 

A  quotation  from  a  letter  (June  1,  1835,  trans- 
lated by  Walter  Lowrie)  will  give  a  first-hand  idea 
of  Kierkegaard's  point  of  view. 
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"What  I  really  need  is  to  become  clear  in  my 
own  mind  what  I  must  do,  not  what  I  must  know  — 
except  in  so  far  as  a  knowing  must  precede  every 
action.  The  important  thing  is  to  understand  what 
I  am  destined  for,  to  perceive  what  the  Deity  wants 
me  to  do;  the  point  is  to  find  the  truth  which  is 
truth  for  me,  to  find  that  idea  for  which  I  am  ready 
to  live  and  die.  What  good  would  it  do  me  to  dis- 
cover a  so-called  objective  truth,  though  I  were  to 
work  my  way  through  the  systems  of  the  philos- 
ophers and  were  able,  if  need  be,  to  pass  them  in 
review?  .  .  .  What  good  would  it  do  me  that  I  were 
able  to  develop  a  theory  of  the  State  [like  Hegel] 
and  out  of  particulars  fetched  from  many  quarters 
put  together  a  totality,  construct  a  world  wherein 
again  I  did  not  live  but  which  I  merely  held  up  to 
the  gaze  of  others?  What  good  would  it  do  me  if  I 
were  able  to  expound  the  significance  of  Christi- 
anity, to  explain  many  individual  phenomena,  if  for 
me  and  for  my  life  it  did  not  have  any  really  pro- 
found importance?  .  .  .  What  good  would  it  do  me 
that  truth  stood  before  me  cold  and  naked,  indif- 
ferent as  to  whether  I  recognized  it  or  not,  pro- 
ducing rather  a  fearful  shudder  than  a  trustful 
devotion?  To  be  sure,  I  am  willing  to  recognize 
an  imperative  of  the  understanding  and  to  admit 
that  persons  may  be  influenced  through  this;  but 
then  it  must  be  livingly  embodied  in  me  —  and  this 
it  is  I  now  recognize  as  the  principal  thing.  It  is 
for  this  my  soul  thirsts  as  the  deserts  of  Africa 
thirst  after  water.  .  .  ." 

W.  H.  Auden  has  written :  "The  world  has  changed 
greatly  since  Kierkegaard's  time  and  all  too  many  of 
his  pathetic  insights  have  come  to  pass.  The  smug 
bourgeois  Christendom  he  denounced  has  crumbled 
and  what  is  left  is  an  amorphous  despairing  mass  of 
displaced  persons  and  paralyzed  Hamlets.  Though 
his  writings  are  often  brilliantly  poetic  and  often 
deeply  philosophic,  Kierkegaard  was  neither  a  poet 
nor  a  philosopher,  but  a  preacher,  an  expounder 
and  defender  of  Christian  doctrine  and  Christian 
conduct."  j.  pj.  b# 

TANGLEWOOD  PICTORIAL  BOOKLET 
Fifty  Cents 


Souvenirs  of  Tanglewood:  A  large  assortment  of  books  on 
music.  Recordings  and  miniature  scores,  including  works 
given   at    the   Festival  concerts.    Also  postcards,  films,  etc. 

Tanglewood  Music  Store 

(Operated   by  the   Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 


Refreshments  are  served  at  the 
Tanglewood  Cafeteria  before 
concerts    and    at    intermission. 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven     Symphony  No.  7,  Symphony  No.  1 
Berlioz     "Romeo  and  Juliet"  (complete) 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"   (complete) 
Brahms     Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Rubinstein) 

Symphony  No.  4 
Brack    Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Menuhin) 
Chopin     Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Brailowsky) 
Handel  "Water  Music" 
Haydn     Symphonies  No.  103,  No.  104 
Honegger     Symphony  No.  5,  Symphony  No.  2 
Menotti    Violin  Concerto   (Spivakovsky) 
Mozart     Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Roussel    "Bacchus  and  Ariane" 
Saint-Saens    Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (Brailowsky) 
Schubert     Symphony  No.  2 

Schumann     Symphony  No.  1,  Overture,  "Genoveva" 
Strauss    "Don  Quixote"   (Soloist,  Piatigorsky) 
Tchaikovsky    Violin  Concerto  (Milstein) 

ALBUM:  Ravel,  "Rapsodie  Espagnole,"  "La  Valse";  Over- 
tures, Berlioz,  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" ;  halo,  "Le  Roi 
d'Ys";  Saint-Saens,  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 
Bach     Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  6,  Suites  Nos.  1  and  4 
Beethoven     Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  and  9 
Berlioz    "Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose) 
Brahms     Symphony  No.  3,  Violin  Concerto  (Heifetz) 
Copland    "Appalachian  Spring,"  "El  Salon  Mexico," 

"A  Lincoln  Portrait" 
Hanson     Symphony  No.  3 
Harris    Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn     Symphonies  No.  92,  in  G,  "Oxford";  94,  "Surprise" 
Kliatchaturian     Piano  Concerto  (Kapell) 
Mendelssohn     Symphony  No.  4,  "Italian" 

Mozart     Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik,  Serenade  No.  10, 

Symphonies  K.  425,  "Linz";  E-Flat,  K.  543 
Prokofieff    Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz) 
Symphony  No.  5,  Classical  Symphony, 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "Lt.  Kije" 
Rachmaninoff    "Isle  of  the  Dead" 
Ravel    Bolero,  Ma  Mere  L'Oye  Suite 
Schubert     Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Unfinished" 
Tchaikovsky    Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48,  Symphonies  Nos.  4  &  5 

commemorative  album 
Sibelius     Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43,  R.  Strauss 
Don  Juan,  Op.  20,  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 

Stravinsky    "L'Histoire  du  Soldat," 
Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Liszt    "Les  Preludes" 

Mozart     Piano  Concertos,  K.  415,  456  (Lili  Kraus) 
Scriabin     "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy" 
Stravinsky     "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

Also   many  recordings   by  the  BOSTON   POPS 
ORCHESTRA,  ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor. 
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Tanglewood 


Seventy-fifth  anniversary  season  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

On  September  30,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  will  begin  its  seventy-fifth  season, 
and  the  seventh  under  the  leadership  of  Charles 
Munch. 

The  season  will  consist  of  four  series  of  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston:  twenty-four  pairs  of  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  concerts,  nine  Tues- 
day evenings  and  six  Sunday  afternoons.  There  will 
be  series  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge;  Carnegie 
Hall,  New  York;  Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn;  Constitu- 
tion Hall,  Washington,  D.  C;  Veterans'  Memorial  Audi- 
torium, Providence,  and  concerts  in  New  Haven  (2), 
Northampton,  Newark,  Springfield,  New  London,  Phila- 
delphia, Hartford,  and  New  Brunswick. 

The  Orchestra  will  make  an  extended  tour  beginning  in 
tlie  third  week  of  the  season  (October  10-25),  giving  con- 
certs in  Norfolk,  Va.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Birmingham.  Ala.. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Shreveport,  La.,  Jackson,  Miss., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Urbana,  III.,  Lafayette. 
Ind.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Saginaw,  Mich.. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  Utica,  N.  Y. 


CARNEGIE  HALL     *     NEW  YORK 

(70TH  SEASON  IN  NEW  YORK) 


75th  Anniversary 

Season  •  1955-1956 


Boston  Symphony   Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


Two  Series  of  Five  Concerts  Each 

5  Wednesday  Evening  Concerts  at  8:45 

5  Saturday  Afternoon  Concerts  at  2 :30 

NOVEMBER  16-19  JANUARY    11-14 

DECEMBER     7-10  FEBRUARY  8-11 

MARCH  21-24 


A  limited  number  of  balcony  seats  available 
at  $9  and  $7.50  for  five  concerts.  Address  Season 
Ticket  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston   15,  Mass. 


A  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 
(Including  Berkshire  Festival  Concerts) 

TANGLEWOOD,  1955 

(This  schedule  is  subject  to  cluinge.  Friends  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  should  confirm  dates  of  student  per- 
formances before  coming  to  Tanglewood.  Hours  indicated 
are  Daylight  Saving  Time.  Starred  events  (*)  are  open 
by  invitation  to  the  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
within  the  limits  of  the  seating  space  available.  The  opera 
productions  of  August  1,  8  and  9  will  require  special 
tickets.) 

FESTIVAL  REHEARSALS.  Admission  to  three 
Saturday  morning  rehearsals  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  10  A.M.,  $1  each,  pro- 
ceeds for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra's  Pen- 
sion Fund.      (July  30,  August  6,   13.) 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

a  summer  school  maintained  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  provides  an  opportunity  for  music 
study  in  connection  with  the  Berkshire  Festival 
concerts  given  annually  at  Tanglewood.  Young 
musicians  of  high  skill  —  players,  conductors, 
singers,  many  on  the  threshold  of  distinguished 
careers,  come  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

A  school  of  performance,  the  Berkshire  Music- 
Center  presents  many  concerts,  listed  in  this  Cal- 
endar, by  its  students  at  Tanglewood.  The  school 
invites  to  its  concerts  members  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  subject  only  to  the 
limitations  of  seating  capacity.  A  voluntary  con- 
tribution constitutes  membership  in  the  Friends. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  and  addressed  to 
Friends  of  The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Tangle- 
wood, Lenox,  Massachusetts. 

July  27,  Wednesday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

New  Music  Strinc  Quartet 

July  28,  Thursday  —  Shed  at  8:30 

*Dept.  I  Orchestra 

July  29,  Friday  —  Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Orchestra 
Chorus  and  soloists 

July  30,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Orchestra 
Rudolf  Serkin,  soloist 

July  31,  Sunday  —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10:00  a.m. 
*Dept.  I  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  2:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Orchestra 

Pierre  Monteux  conducting 

Isaac  Stern  and  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  soloists 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  8:30 

*Dept.  Ill  Composers'  Forum 


Tanglewood 
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August  1,  Monday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 
*Depts.  II  and  IV  Concert  of  Chorus  and  Opera 
(Special  tickets  required) 

August  2,  Tuesday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 
*Dept.  IV  Opera  Scenes 

August  3,  Wednesday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

Rudolf  Serkin    (Piano  Recital) 


August  4,  Thursday  - 

*'Dept.  I  Orchestra 


Shed  at  8:30 


August  5,  Friday  —  Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Orchestra 

Leonard  Bernstein,  conducting 
Chorus  and  soloist- 
August  6,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 
Open  Rehearsal 
Chamber  Music  Hall  at  3:00 
*Dept.  Ill  Composers'  Forum 
Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Orchestra 

Margaret  Harshaw.  soloist 

August  7,  Sunday  —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at 
10:00  a.m. 
*Dept.  I  Chamber  Musk 

Shed  at  2:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Orchestra 
Eugene  Istomin,  soloist 

August  8,  Monday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 
*Dept.  [V  Opera 

(Special  tickets  required) 

August  9,  Tuesday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 
*Dept.  1\    Opera 

(Special  tickets  required) 

August   10,  Wednesday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 
Grecor  Piaticokski    (Cello  Recital) 

August  11,  Thursday 

Tanglewood  On  Parade  (Watch  for  Special   Vnnounce- 

ment) 

August  12,  Friday  -r-  Shed  at  8:30 
Festival  Concert  —  Orchestra 
Gregor  Piatigorsky.  soloist 

August    13,  Saturday  — Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 
Open  Rehearsal 
Shed  at  3:00 
*Dept.  I  Orchestra 
Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Orchestra 

Pierre  Monieux  conducting 

August   14,  Sunday  —  Theatre  at  10:00  a.m. 

*Dept.  I  Chamber  Mi  si< 

Shed  at  2:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Orchestra 
Chorus  and  Soloists 


Full   programs  on  request  at  the  Friend's  office. 
Programs   subject   to   change. 


©  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT  BULLETIN, 
BOSTON  AND  CIRCUIT  •  THE  BERKSHIRE  FESTI- 
VAL  PROGRAM    •    THE    BOSTON   POPS   PROGRAM 


The  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
PUBLICATIONS 

Offer  to  advertisers  wide  coverage  of  a  special  group 
of  discriminating  people.  For  both  merchandising 
and  institutional  advertising  they  have  proved  over 
man)   years  to  be  excellent  media. 

TOTAL   CIRCULATION   MORE   THAN    500,000 


For  Information  and  Rales  Call: 

Mrs.  Dana  Somes.  Advertising  Manager 

Tel.  CO  6-1492.  or  write:  Symphony  Hall. 

Boston  15.  Mass. 


Delightful  Places  to  Stay,  Lunch,  or  Dine 

Closest   To   Tanglewood 
AVALOCH  INN 

Fine  American  Plan  Resort  —  Public  Dining  Room 

Also 

THE  FIVE  REASONS 
Steak  and  Ale  House 

A  Falstaffian  Gathering  Place  for  Arbiters  of  Old  Wine. 
Fine  Ale,  Tender  Beef,  and  Good  Companionship,  Special- 
izing in  Imported  Beers,  Luncheon  and  Evening  Snacks,  and 
Magnificent 

CHARCOAL  BROILED  STEAKS 
Avaloch,  A  Country  Inn  Telephone  Lenox  41 


.-  *  -.  -.  ^ 


.•^-.AAAAA 


You  will  enjoy  a  visit  to  the 

©lit  mm  (Srillr- 

at  the  CURTIS  HOTEL  in  Lenox  Village 
The  Peacock  Cock i mi    Lot  nck 


BREAKFAST     •     LUNCH     •      DINNER 

Re/ax  in   the   Terrace  Garden  and  enjoy  sandwiches, 

coffee,  desserts  and  beverages  serial  alter  the  concerts 

George    \.  Turain,  Host 
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Delightful  Places  to  Stay,  Lunch,  or  Dine 
(Continued) 

A    RARE   TREAT    .     .     . 

in    FOOD    and    SETTING 

Luncheon   a  la  carte  Quality  Dinners  $2.50 

BARN  RESTAURANT  at  the  BIRD  SANCTUARY 

Five  Minutes  from  Tanglewood 
Telephone  Lenox  320-M 

CHEF  KARL'S 

Lenox 

LUNCH  12-2  DINNER  6-9 

SUNDAY  12  to  8  P.M. 


Telephone  Lenox  698 


(Hhrtetmas  ®m  Imt 

LENOX  RD.  ROUTE  7 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS.  Telephone   13 

COUNTRY  ATMOSPHERE 
Pleasant  Rooms        •        Delicious  Meals 

Olive  &  Ralph  Scott,  Proprietors 

EASTOVER    In  Lenox   .   .   . 


a  distinguished  resort  with  the  full- 
est and  finest  recreational  facilities. 
Ideally  equipped  to  handle  conven- 
tions, one-day  outings,  meetings,  anil 
banquets.  For  detailed  information 
write 

Box  C,  Lenox,   Mass. 


EGREMONT  TAVERN 

Comfortable  Home-like  Rooms 

Delicious  Wholesome  Meals 

Cocktails  served  in  our  Lounge 

or  on  our  Garden  Terrace. 

Routes  23  and  41,  South  Egremont,  Mass. 
Telephone:     Great ,  Harrington    827 


Jn  Ihe  Berkshire  nills  at  jlockbridqe 


The-^ed  I/ionlnn 


THE  LIONS  DEN 

STOCKBRIDGE'S  OUTSTANDING 
PLAY  ROOM 

for  gay  refreshment 

AT    THE    RED    LION    INN 

STOCKBRIDGE  46 

at    the    intersection    of 

Routes    102    and    7    and 

Prospect   Hill   Road 


1929 


1955 


26th  SEASON 
SHEFFIELD   INN 

Sheffield,   Massachusetts   on   Route   No.   7 

An  Inn  for  Discriminating  People 

ELEVATOR 

Stuart  M.  Beard,  II,  Owner  &  Mgr.    Stuart  M.  Beard,  III 

Telephone  Sheffield  9-8732 
WENDOVER  DAIRY  BAR 

Church  Street  -  -  -  Lenox 


BREAKFAST     •     LUNCHES     •      SUPPERS 

FOUNTAIN  SERVICE     •     AIR  CONDITIONED 


Services 


BERKSHIRE  LEATHER  CO. 

Distinctive  leather  gifts 
picnic  kits  —  cushion  robes 

67  Eagle  Street  Pittsfield 

Telephone  6572 

C.  T.  BRIGHAM  COMPANY 

The  Original  Paper  Jobber  of  Western  Massachusetts 


Paper  Supplies  for 

Retail  Stores,  Restaurants  and  Institutions 

Pittsfield  •  Tel.  2-5540 

CARR  HARDWARE  CO. 

Plumbing  Supplies,  Paints,  Electrical  and 
Household  Supplies,  Lighting  Fixtures 

413-415  NORTH  STREET,  PITTSFIELD 
Telephone  Pittsfield  2-1581 

WILLIAM  T.  LAHART 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTOR 


SHOP Housatonic  Street,  Lenox 

HOME. .  .School  Street,  Lenox,  Telephone  146 


Lenox  National  Bank 


General  Banking  Service 
Travellers  Cheques      •      Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

LENOX  PACKAGE  STORE 

Imported  and  Domestic  Wines  and  Liquors 

CHURCH  STREET        •        LENOX,  MASS. 

Telephone  Lenox  57 

J.  H.  Johnson's  Sons,  Inc. 

PLUMBING  CONTRACTORS 


Lenox,  Massachusetts 


Telephone  12W 


VISIT     THE 

TANGLEWOOD     MUSIC 
STORE 

(near  the  main  gate) 


Holders  of  Boxes  and  Reserved  Seats  are  invited  to  a  special 
performance  of  Opera  in  the  Formal  Garden  at  four  o'clock 


Thursday,  August  11  .  .  .  events  from  6  to  11  p.m. 


(Rain  or  Shine) 


a 


Tanglewood  on  Parade 

For  the  Benefit  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 


?? 


Concert  in  the  Shed  at  8:15 

THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA 

Conducted  by  LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 

Suite  from  "On  the  Waterfront" Bernstein 

(First  Performance) 

"A  Lincoln  Portrait" Copland 

(Speaker  to  be  announced) 

THE    BOSTON   POPS    ORCHESTRA 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Spanisli  Caprice      Rimsky-Korsakov 

Alborada  —  Scene  and  Gypsy  Song  —  Fandango  of  the  Asturias 

Rhapsody  in  Blue,  for  Piano  and  Orchestra      .    .    .       Gershwin 
Soloist  —  LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 

Suite  from  the  Ballet  "Graduation  Ball"  .    .    .     Strauss-Dorati 
Acceleration  Waltz  —  Perpetual  Motion  —  Nocturne  —  March  —  Galop 

(Encores  may  be  expected!) 


Lawn  Party  .  .  .  Picnic  Supper  .  .  .  Door  Prizes  .  .  .  Waltzing  on  the  Lawn 


Watch  for  further  announcements 
Box  Seats  -  $5  .  .  Front  Sections  (All  seats  reserved)  -  $4  and  $3  .  .  Unreserved  Section  -  $2.50 


All  who  purchase  tickets  will  be  invited  to  attend  the  activities  of  the  school  at  6  o'clock 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA    .    OPERA  SCENES     •    THE  CHORUS     •    CHAMBER   MUSIC 
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if/ie  Tanglewood  Tradition  .  . . 

.  .  .  embodies  the  finest  in  musical  standards  and  achievements.  Year  after  year,  the 
Berkshire  Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  offer  the  world's  great  music 
to  audiences  of  international  character;  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  unmatched 
in  the  distinction  of  its  faculty  and  its  students.  There  can  he  no  compromise  with 
ideals  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  tradition  as  Tanglewood. 


The  choice  of  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  is  a  significant  measure 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  Baldwin  Piano 
Company  has  attained  new  standards  of  excellence 
in  the  art  of  Piano  making. 

For  an  important  gift,  or  for  your  own  use,  make 
Baldwin  your  choice  too. 


PaJ&tnin 


Established  1862 


Baldwin,  Acrosonic  and  Hamilton  Pianos,  Baldwin  and  Orga- sonic  Electronic  organs, 
used  exclusively  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  are 
sold  by  leading  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 
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RCA  Victor  recreates  all  the  eloquence  of  his  interpretations 
in  these  brilliant  "New  Orthophonic '  High  Fidelity  recordings 

**Berlioz:The  Damnation  of  Faust  (complete)— Suzanne  Danco,  Soprano;  David  Poleri,  Tenor;  Martial  Singher, 
Baritone  ■  **Berlioz:  Romeo  and  Juliet  (complete)— Margaret  Roggero,  Contralto;  Leslie  Chabay,  Tenor; 
Yi-Kwei  Sze,  Bass  ■  **Brahms:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B  Flat,  op.  83— Artur  Rubinstein,  Piano  ■  *Beethoven: 
Symphony  No.  7,  in  A,  op.  92  ■  **Chopin:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  F  Minor.  **Saint-Saens:  Piano  Concerto 
No.  4,  in  C  Minor— Alexander  Brailowsky,  Piano.  **"New  Orthophonic"  High  Fidelity.  *High  Fidelity. 


BOSTON   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

Berkshire  Festival,  Season  1955 

(EIGHTEENTH  SEASON) 

TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
FIFTH  WEEK 

Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,  1955,  RY  ROSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  President        Jacob  J.  Kaplan,  Vice-President        Richard  C.  Paine,  Treasurer 
Talcott  M.  Banks,  Jr.  Alvan  T.  Fuller  C.  D.  Jackson  Charles  H.  Stockton 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Francis  W.  Hatch  Michael  T.  Kelleher  Edward  A.  Taft 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  Palfrey  Perkins  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 


Philip  R.  Allen 


Alan  J.  Blau 
Lenges  Bull 


Trustees  Emeritus 
M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 


Lewis  Perry 


Tanglewood  Advisory  Committee 

Henry  W.  Dwight  F.  Anthony  Hanlon  George  E.  Mole 

George  W.  Edman  Lawrence  K.  Miller  Whitney  S.  Stoddard 

Jesse  L.  Thomason  Robert  K.  Wheeler  H.  George  Wilde 

Chairmen  and  Board  of  Selectmen  (Ex  officio):  Stockbridge,  Stephen  W.  Cooney; 
Lenox,  Ralph  Henry  Barnes;  Lee,  Warren  A.  Turner 

THOMAS  D.  PERRY,  Jr.,  Manager 


G.  W.  Rector,  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 


J.  J.  Brosnahan,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Rosa rio  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 


1955  BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 


Tangleivood 


Enjoy  your  own 
festival 


you  wisn-o 

RCA  Victor  Records 

Let  these  Berkshire  Festival  guest  artists 
be  year-round  guests  in  your  record  library 


PIERRE  N!ONTEUX...lW(/i7'/te 

Boston  Symph.  Orch.: 
**mozart:    Piano    Concerto 
No.  12  in  A,  (K.  414)  ;  Piano 
Concerto   No.  18  in   B   Flat, 
(K.  456),  Lili  Kraus,  Pianist 
**LIS2T:  Les  Preludes;  Scri- 
abin:  Poeme  d'Extase 
*STRAVINSKY:  Rite  of  Spring 
.  .  .  with    The  San    Francisco 
Symi>h.  Orch.: 
rimskv-korsakofk:   Schehe- 
razade,  op.   35;    franck: 
Symphony  in  D  Minor 
...with    The  RCA    Victor 
Symph.  Orch.: 
**CHAUSSON:   Poem  of  Love 
and  the  Sea,  Gladys  Swarth- 
out,  Mezzo-soprano 

GREGOR  PIATAGORSKYi'Ce//o 

**STRAUSS,  R.:  Don  Quixote, 
Boston  Symph.  Orch., 
Munch,  cond. 

BRAHMS :  Double  Concerto  in 
A  Minor  for  'Cello  and  Vio- 
lin, Nathan  Milstein,  Violin; 
Robin  Hood  Dell  Symph. 
Orch.,  Reiner,  cond. 
**BACH,  J.  S. :  Sonata  No.  2 
in  D:  prokofieff:  Sonata, 
Op.  119,  Ralph  Berkowitz, 
Piano 

RAVEL:  Trio  in  A  Minor; 
*mendelssoiin:  Trio  No.  1  in 
D  Minor,  op.  49,  Heifelz,  Vi- 
olin: Rubinstein,  Piano 
Tchaikovsky:  Trio  in  A  Mi- 
nor, Heifetz,  Violin;  Rubin- 
stein, Piano 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  ...and  The 
Boston  "Pops"  Orch. 
*offenbach:  Gaitc  Pari- 
sienne;    meyeiibeer:    Les 
Patineurs 

*strauss,  j.:  "Mr.  Strauss 
Comes  to  Boston";  11  favor- 
ite Strauss  compositions 
*Slaughter  on  Tenth  Avenue 
and  other  Ballet  Selections; 
14  modern  ballet  selections 
*The  Family  All  Together; 
Ten  family  favorites 

**"A'eio  Orthcphonic"  High  Fidelity. 

*IIigh  Fidelity.  


RCAViCTOR 

FIRST      IN      RECORDED      MUSIC 


® 


SYMPHONIANA 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY 

On  September  30th  next  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  will  begin  its  seventy-fifth  consecutive 
season.  Special  events  are  planned  for  the  anniver- 
sary, including  an  extended  tour  beginning  October 
10  and  reaching  as  far  south  as  New  Orleans.  Fif- 
teen composers  of  this  and  other  nations  have  been 
commissioned  to  write  special  works  for  the  season's 
concerts. 


large 


WHY  A  SEASON  OF  BEETHOVEN 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  addressing  the  students  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  its  first  assemblage 
on  July  3,  defended  his  choice  of  Beethoven  as  the 
principal  composer  oj  the  Festival  season: 

Please  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  to  those 
of  you  who  may  perhaps  be  surprised  and  may  even 
reproach  us  for  devoting  a  large  part  of  the  Festival 
concerts  to  the  music  of  Beethoven 
part  of  last  year's  was  devoted  to  Berlioz. 

The  fact  is  that  if  this  music,  written  a  hundred 
fifty  years  ago,  does  not  always  seem  so  immediate 
to  the  professionals,  the  musicians  of  our  time,  it 
lias  never  ceased  to  fascinate  the  music  lovers,  the 
general  public,  the  men  of  our  time. 

What  is  the  reason?  Why  does  the  public  always 
come  back  to  listen  to  the  Eroica  —  or  the  Eighth 
Symphony?  Simply  because  music  lovers  know 
that  after  having  heard  this  music,  they  will  not 
leave  the  hall  without  having  gained  something. 
They  will  not  leave  the  hall  without  taking  away 
something    enriching,    something    heart-warming. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  make  analyses,  to  speak 
of  the  structure,  the  incomparable  architecture,  the 
absolute  simplicity  and  clarity  of  the  organisms 
that  Beethoven  knew  how  to  create.  We  can  see  in 
his  sketchbooks  what  pain  and  suffering  they  cost. 

What  I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  this  music 
today  is  briefly  this:  The  principal  reason  why  we 
musicians  must  always  listen  to  this  music  and  why 
we  must  make  it  heard  is  that  it  is  above  all  human. 
Every  one  can  find  in  it  what  he  needs  and  what 
he  is  searching  for.  And  this  is  especially  import- 
ant for  you  my  young  friends. 
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This  music,  which  is  not  sensual,  not  abstract, 
not  dramatic  in  the  sense  of  Wagner,  not  romantic 
in  the  sense  of  Schumann,  not  sentimental,  not 
pathetic  —  is  all  of  them  at  once.  And  that  is  the 
reason  why  we  must  always  live  with  it. 

It  expresses  everything  that  a  human  being  can 
feel:  happiness  and  suffering.  It  is  elevating  and 
ennobling.  And  it  will  forever  be  as  necessary  to 
us  who  love  music  as  faith  is  necessary  to  those 
who  love  Christ.  It  is  Beethoven's  message  that 
gives  to  Schiller's  words 

Briider,  iiber'm  Sternenzelt 
Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen* 

a  significance  that  resounds  throughout  the  entire 
world.  And  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  our  Fes- 
tival, under  this  guidance,  will  be  a  blessing  that 
may  unite  us  all  —  those  who  make  music  and  those 
who  listen  to  it  —  in  a  noble  and  fervent  com- 
munion. 


*(Urothers.    over    the    slurry    firmament 
must     a     loving     Father    dwell.) 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

All  lovers  of  music  who  are  interested  in  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  school  at  Tanglewood 
are  invited  to  the  numerous  performances  —  orches- 
tral, operatic,  chamber  and  choral,  which  will  be 
given  through  the  season.  These  performances  are 
open  to  all  who  become  members  by  a  voluntary 
contribution.  A  full  listing  will  be  found  on 
page  28. 

Contributions  to  the  Koussevitzky  Memorial 
Trust  may  be  sent  to  Paul  K.  Fodder,  Trust 
Officer.  Agricultural  Bank,  Pittsfield. 


SCULPTURE  IN  THE  FORMAL  GARDEN 

Patrons  of  the  concerts  will  avoid  traffic  conges- 
lion  by  lingering  at  their  leisure  after  a  concert. 
The  formal  garden,  in  which  the  sculpture  of  Peter 
Abate  has  been  placed,  will  be  kept  lighted  for  at 
least  one  hour  after  each  evening  concert. 

EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE  GLASSED  RECEPTION 
ROOM  AT  TANGLEWOOD: 

July  30- Aug.  6:  Paintings,  drawing,  prints  by 
Ture  BENGTZ,  Lenox,  Massachusetts;  Aug.  6-14: 
Sculpture  and  drawings  by  Miss  Franc  Eppinc. 
Lenox,  Massachusetts. 

EXHIBITION  AT  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM 

An  exhibition  of  photographs  of  famous  musi- 
cians by  George  J.  Kossuth  is  being  shown  at  the 
Berkshire  Museum  in  Pittsfield. 

The  Berkshire  Museum  announces  numerous 
exhibitions  of  interest  through  the  Festival  season, 
including  in  July  the  works  of  Ezra  Winter,  the 
mural  painter;  water  colors  by  Helmut  Siber: 
"Paintings  of  the  Weather";  prints  by  European 
artists  and  sculpture  by  Peter  Abate. 


NEW  BOOKS 

A  book  by  Mr.  Munch,  /  am  a  Conductor,  was 
published  last  March  by  the  Oxford  University  Press 
and  is  a  translation  of  Je  suis  Chef  d'Orchestre, 
previously  published  in  Paris.  Copies  of  this  book 
may  be  had  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store. 

Music  Under  the  Moon,  by  John  G.  W.  Mahanna. 
just  published  is  on  sale  at  the  Music  Store.  It  is  a 
history  of  the  Berkshire  Festival  from  its  beginnings 
in  1934.  Of  the  150  pages,  48  consist  of  illustrations. 

PUBLIC  REHEARSALS 
The  Saturday  morning  rehearsals  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  through  the  remaining  weeks 
of  the  season  (August  6,  13,  at  10  a.m.)  will  be 
opened  to  the  public,  the  receipts  to  benefit  the 
Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
(Admission  One  Dollar.) 

FESTIVAL  BROADCASTS 

There  will  be  broadcasts  of  Berkshire  Festival  per- 
formances on  the  NBC  Radio  Network  each  Monday, 
o:15  to  9:00  E.  D.  T.  Transcribed  broadcasts  will 
continue  on  Mondays  through  September  26. 

WINTER  BROADCASTS 
Concerts  by  the  orchestra  through  the  coming 
season  will  be  broadcast  over  the  NBC  Network  each 
week  at  a  day  and  hour  to  be  announced.  The 
Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  concerts 
each  week  will  be  broadcast  entire  by  WGBH,  the 
educational,  non-profit  FM  station  of  which  this 
orchestra  is  a  member. 

TO  NEW  YORKERS 
A  special  round  trip  rate  and  service  from  New 
\  ork  City  to  Tanglewood  and  return  for  each  Sun- 
day concert  is  offered  by  the  New  Haven  Railroad. 

TANCLEWOOD  ON  PARADE 

will  take  place  on  Thursday,  Aug.  11th 
for  details  see  page  31 

CHAMBER  SERIES 
William  Kroll,   Isaac  Stern,  Rudolf  Serkin,  and 
Gregor  Piatigorsky,  have  generously  offered  their 
talents    for    the    Chamber    Concert    Series,    which 
benefit  the  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund. 

COOLIDGE  CONCERTS 

The  summer  chamber  music  concerts  established 
at  South  Mountain  in  Pittsfield  in  1918  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  will  begin  July  30. 
This  season  the  South  Mountain  Association  will 
present  five  concerts,  on  Saturday  afternoons  at 
4:00,  in  co-operation  with  the  Elizabeth  Sprague 
Coolidge  Foundation  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  of  Chicago.  The 
artists    will    be:     July    30,    the   New   Music   String 
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Quartet;  August  6,  the  New  York  Woodwind  Quin- 
tet with  George  Schick,  piano;  August  13,  Alex- 
ander Schneider,  violin,  and  George  Schick,  piano; 
August  20,  Leontyne  Price,  soprano,  Alexander 
Schneider,  and  an  instrumental  ensemble;  August 
27,  the  Budapest  String  Quartet.  On  Friday  morn- 
ing, July  29,  at  10  o'clock,  the  New  Music  String 
Quartet  will  give  a  special  "Young  Audiences"  Con- 
cert for  parents  and  children.  A  limited  number  of 
tickets  are  available  without  charge  on  application 
to  Mrs.  Willem  Willeke,  South  Mountain  Associa- 
tion, Pittsfield,  Mass. 


The  photograph  reproduced  on  the  title  page  was 
taken  by  Minot  Beale,  violinist  of  this  Orchestra. 

NEW  ENGLAND'S  FINEST  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  MUSIC  HOUSE 


SHEET     MUSIC     •      RECORDS      •     ALBUMS 

•  Literature  and  Study  Books  •    Instruments 

•  Excellent  stock  of  small  scores  •   Musical  Gifts 

•  Organs  •   Pianos 

WE  MAIL  EVERYWHERE 


116  BOYLSTON  STREET  •  BOSTON   16 


PROGRAM  NOTES 


Eighteenth  Program 


"Missa  Solemnis,"  in  D  Major,  Op.  123, 
for   Orchestra,   Chorus  and   Four  Solo 

Voices 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 

* 
Kykie 
Kyrie  eleison,  Christe  eleison. 
Lord,  have  mercy.    Christ  have  mercy. 

Gloria 

Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo,  et  in  terra  pax  hominibus  bonae 
voluntatis.  Laudamus  te,  benedicimus  te,  adoramus  te, 
glorificamus  te,  Gratias  agimus  tibi  propter  gloriam  tuam, 
domine  Deus,  Rex  coelestis,  pater  omnipotens,  Domine  fili 
unigenite.  Jesu  Christe,  domine  Deus,  agnus  Dei,  filius 
patris,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  miserere  nobis,  suscipe 
deprecationem  nostram,  qui  sedes  ad  dexteram  patris. 
Quoniam  tu  solus  sanctus,  tu  solus  dominus,  tu  solus 
altissimus,  Jesu  Christe,  cum  sancto  spiritu  in  gloria  Dei 
patris.     Amen. 

Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will 
towards  men.     We  praise  thee,  we  bless  thee,  we  worship 


Hiiffi  melim 


A  red  ribbon  of  the  French  Le- 


gion of  Honour  in  his  button- 
hole-Franz Liszt,  playing  the 
Beethoven  "Emperor"  Con- 
certo. The  Budapest  Municipal 
Concert  Hall  was  crowded.  .  . 


A  huge  red  silk  handkerchief 
dangling  from  his  coat-tail- 
Richard  Wagner,  conducting. 
The  red-letter  occasion  —  the 
Budapest  Wagner-Liszt  con- 
cert, March  10,  1875.  .  . 


In  the  JULY  issue  of  HIGH  FIDELITY,  the  Magazine  for  Music  Listeners, 
Vilmos  Gergeley  writes  of  this  history-making  musical  event.  Also  in  July: 
a  complete  Aaron  Copland  Discography  by  Arthur  Berger;  a  new  "Living 
with  Music"  adventure  article  by  Jacques  Barzun. 

SINGLE  COPIES  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Bookshop— 50c 

Subscriptions:   $6  a  year,  $10  for  two,  $13.50  for  three.  4207   Publishing   House,   Great   Barrington,   Mass. 


Seventeenth  Program 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 


Wednesday  Evening,  August  3,  at  8:30 


RUDOLPH  SERKIN 


BEETHOVEN 


Piano  Sonata  in  F  major,  Op.  10,  No.  2 


I.  Allegro 


II.  Allegretto 


III.  Presto 


Piano  Sonata  in  C  major,  Op.  53  ("Waldstein") 

I.  Allegro  eon  brio  II.  Introducione  (adagio  molto)  III.  Rondo:  Allegretto  moderato 


INTERMISSION 


Piano  Sonata  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  106  {" Hammerklavier") 

Allegro 

Scherzo:  Assai  vivace 

Adagio  sostenuto:  Appassionato  e  con  molto  sentimento 

Largo;  Allegro  risoluto 


Mr.  Serkin  and  likewise  Mr.  Istomin,  the  Soloist  on  August  7,  play  the  Steinway  Piano 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
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BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 
William  Miles,  Director 

Week  of 
July  25 

"RECLINING  FIGURE" 
with  Paul  Lipson 

Aug.  1 

"EDWARD,  MY  SON"  with  Gage  Clarke, 
Howard  Erskine  and  Eleanor  Wilson 

Aug.  8 

"THE  TENDER  TRAP" 

Aug.  15 

Shepperd  Strudwick  &  Dierdre  Owens  in 
•SHADOW  AND  SUBSTANCE" 

Aug.  22 

"TIME  OUT  FOR  GINGER" 

Aug.  29 

"CAINE  MUTINY  COURT  MARTIAL" 
with  Kendall  Clark 

Season   cor 
Sun.  at  8:' 
Wed.  and  J 

For 

itinues   through   Sept.   3.     Nightly   except 
15  —  $2.75,  $1.85,  $1.20.  tax  incl.     Mats. 
Sat.  at  2:30  —  $1.85  and  $1.20,  tax  incl. 

reservations-  write  or  telephone 
3ox  Office,  Stockbridge  460 

CRANE  MUSEUM 

Exhibits  showing  steps  in  making  all -rag 
papers  and  the  progress  of  paper -making 
from   Revolutionary   times    to    the    present. 


Open   2    to  5  p.m.   Monday  through    Friday, 

from  June  through  September.  Five  miles  east 

of  I'iltsfield  on  Route  No.  9. 

DALTON.      MASSACHUSETTS 


thee,  we  glorify  thee,  we  give  thanks  to  thee  for  thy  great 
glory,  0  Lord  God  heavenly  King,  God  the  Father  Almighty. 

0  Lord,  the  only-begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ;  O  Lord 
God,  Lamb  of  God,  Son  of  the  Father,  that  takest  away  the 
sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us,  Thou  that  takest 
away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us.  Thou 
that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  receive  our  prayer. 
Thou  that  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father, 
have  mercy  upon  us. 

For  thou  only  art  holy;  thou  only  art  the  Lord;  thou 
only,  0  Christ,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  art  most  high  in 
the  glory  of  God,  the  Father.    Amen. 

* 
Credo 

Credo  in  unum  Deum,  Patrem  omnipotentem,  Factorem 
coeli  et  terrae  visibilium  omnium  et  invisibilium.  Et  in 
unum  Dominum  Jesum,  Christum,  Filium  Dei  unigenitum, 
et  ex  Patre  natum  ante  omnia  saecula.  Deum  de  Deo, 
lumen  de  lumine,  Deum  verum  de  Deo  vero.  Genitum, 
non  factum,  consubstantialem  Patri,  per  quern  omnia  facta 
sunt.  Qui  propter  nos  homines,  et  propter  nostram  salutem 
descendit  de  coelis.  Et  incarnatus  est  de  Spiritu  sancto 
ex  Maria  Virgine:  Et  homo  factus  est.  Crucifixus  etiam 
pro  nobis:  sub  Pontio  Pilato  passus,  et  sepultus  est.  Et 
resurrexit  tertia  die,  secundum  Scipturasr.  Et  ascendit  in 
coelum,  sedet  ad  dexteram  Patris.  Et  iterum  venturus  est 
cum  gloria,  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos;  cujus  regni  non  erit 
finis.  Et  in  Spiritum  sanctum  Dominum,  et  vivificantem: 
qui  ex  Patre  Filioque  procedit.  Qui  cum  Patre  et  Filio 
simul  adoratur,  et  conglorificatur:  qui  locutus  est  per 
Prophetas.  Et  Unum,  Sanctam,  Catholicam  et  Apostolicam 
Ecclesiam.  Confiteor  unum  baptisma  in  remissionem  pec- 
catorum.  Et  expecto  resurrectionem  mortuorum.  Et  vitam 
venturi  saeculi.     Amen. 

1  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of 
heaven   and   earth,   and   of   all   things  visible  and   invisible. 

And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son  of 
God,  and  born  of  the  Father  before  all  ages;  God  of  God; 
Light  of  Light;  true  God  of  true  God;  begotten,  not  made; 
of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father;  by  whom  all  things 
were  made.  Who  for  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation,  came 
down  from  heaven,  and  became  incarnate  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man.  He  was 
crucified  also  for  us,  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and 
was  buried.  And  the  third  day  He  arose  again  according 
to  the  Scriptures,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  al 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  And  He  is  to  come  again 
witli  glory  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  of  whose 
kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end. 

And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Life-giver,  who 
proceeded  from  the  Father  and  the  Son;  who  together  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  adored  and  glorified;  who  spoke 
by  the  Prophets.  And  in  one  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church.  I  confess  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins; 
and  I  look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  life 
of  l he  world  to  come.    Amen. 

* 

Sanctus 

Sanctus  dominus,  Deus  Sabaoth!  Pleni  sunt  coeli  et 
terra  gloria  tua.    Osanna  in  excelsis. 

Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  of  Hosts!  Heaven  and  earth  are 
full  of  glory.    Hosanna  in  the  highest. 

Benedictus 
Benedictus    qui    venit    in    nomine    Domini.      Osanna    in 
excelsis. 

Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
Hosanna  in  the  highest. 

* 
Agnus  Dei 

Agnus  Dei.  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  miserere  nobis, 
dona  nobis  pacem. 

Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
have  mercy  upon  us,  grant  us  thy  peace. 
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When  it  became  known  to  the  friends  of  the 
Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria,  about  the  middle  of 
1818,  that  he  was  to  be  elevated  to  the  position  of 
Archbishop  of  Olmiitz,  Beethoven  undertook  to 
compose  a  Mass  for  the  ceremony  of  the  installa- 
tion, his  second  treatment  of  this  form.  There  was 
no  obligation  involved.  "Without  bidding,  invita- 
tion, or  summons  of  any  kind,"  so  Anton  Schindler 
has  written  in  his  life  of  the  master,  "Beethoven  re- 
solved to  compose  a  Mass  for  the  solemnity;  thus 
turning  again,  after  the  labors  of  many  years,  to 
the  branch  of  his  art  toward  which  after  the  sym- 
phonic form  —  as  he  himself  often  said  —  he  felt 
himself  drawn."  The  ceremony  of  the  installation 
took  place  March  20,  1820,  but  the  Mass  was  not 
ready  until  1823.  It  had  its  first  performance  in  St. 
Petersburg,  April  6,  1824,  under  the  patronage  of 
Prince  Nicolas  Galitzin. 

Before  beginning  upon  the  Missa  Solemnis, 
Beethoven  made  inquiries  as  to  the  meaning  and 
implications  of  the  Latin  text.  To  him,  as  the 
music  shows,  the  text  was  not  filled  with  ritual 
associations.  There  is  no  clearer  evidence  that  the 
faith  of  Beethoven  was  direct,  self-found,  unin- 
structed.  "Coming  from  the  heart,  may  it  again 
reach  the  heart,"  he  wrote  over  his  manuscript 
score,  and  he  saw  to  it  that  ecclesiastical  convention 
did  not  intervene.  Neither  did  that  familiar  at- 
tribute of  choral  music,  the  calculated  assault  upon 
the  ears.  Where  the  Mass  makes  its  dramatic  effect 
it  does  so  simply  because  Beethoven  felt  his  subject 
dramatically,  and  so  expressed  it.  Intense  personal 
feeling  was  the  motive  origin  of  the  Missa  Solemnis, 
and  its  over-riding  consummation. 

It  was  probably  the  need  for  freedom  in  personal 
expression  which  kept  Beethoven  from  probing  more 
deeply  into  the  style  of  the  early  contrapuntalists. 
His  admiration  of  Bach  is  well  known,  and  if  he 
saw  the  score  of  the  B  minor  Mass  (which  is 
doubtful)  he  must  surely  have  been  influenced  by  it. 
A  principal  difference  in  the  two  Masses  is  that  the 
fullness  of  Bach's  faith  led  him  to  expand  each  sec- 
tion to  great  lengths,  while  Beethoven,  accustomed 
in  any  case  to  more  pithy  symphonic  thinking,  fo- 
cused his  emotions  sharply  to  a  point,  and  built  with 
the  special  forcefulness  which  terseness  can  com- 
mand. Beethoven  shows  the  supreme  effectiveness 
of  the  vivid  word  flung  out  once  and  for  all,  the 
sudden  contrast  between  a  resounding  acclamation 
and  subdued  tenderness  or  mystery.  The  power  of 
concentration  requires  the  master  hand  of  a  Bee- 
thoven (or  of  a  Bach  when  the  form  allowed  him, 
as  in  the  Passions) . 

Beethoven  forgot  his  commission,  his  Archduke, 
his  obligation  to  any  conceivable  congregation.  Tak- 
ing, as  he  saw  fit,  the  ingredients  of  the  contempo- 
rary Mass,  the  chorus  of  fugal  involutions,  the  al- 
ternating solo  quartet,  he  used  them  quite  in  his 
own  way  for  his  own  purposes.  His  choir,  chanting 
its  pious  text  in  hushed  simplicity,  sometimes  utter- 
ing words  independent  of  the  quartet  above  it,  was 
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anything  but  the  traditional  Gothic  choir.  It  was 
almost  a  Sophoclean  chorus,  with  its  pervasive  under- 
ground comment  as  of  the  people  at  large.  The  solo 
voices  in  turn  intensify  by  their  virtuosity.  The  or- 
chestra more  than  accompanies,  and  is  utterly  un- 
churchlike.  When  the  composer  subordinates  it  to 
the  voices,  he  is  obeying  nothing  but  his  own  clear 
purpose.  The  style  is  a  mosaic  of  styles.  Where  a 
strong  dramatic  impact,  where  a  line  of  recitative 
verses  serves  the  text,  it  is  used.  From  another  com- 
poser, this  pastiche  of  the  lay  and  churchly  could 
have  been  a  faltering  and  rather  lame  exhibition. 
The  small  fellows  must  stick  to  stylistic  purity,  for 
there  lies  their  rudder,  their  unifier,  their  independ- 
ence upon  the  past.  Beethoven  could  imperiously 
disregard  the  ritual  proprieties.  His  inner  convic- 
tion forged  its  own  style,  achieved  its  own  unity. 
The  "Missa"  will  outlast  the  objections  of  certain 
academic  purists. 

The  conviction  of  Beethoven  is  certainly  no  less 
a  musical  than  a  religious  conviction.  His  stature 
as  artist  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  his  ability 
to  seize  upon  a  chance  scrap  of  rhythm  or  melody, 
musical  dross  perhaps,  ponder  it  in  his  own  strange 
way,  and  bring  it  forth  as  musical  gold.  The  Missa 
Solemnis  is  an  extended  manifestation  of  this  kind 
of  alchemy.  An  instance  is  the  transformation  which 
words  underwent  in  his  imagination.  Syllables  often 
became  rhythms  with  Beethoven,  names  turned  into 
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canons.  And  so  in  the  Missa  Solemnis,  when  Bee- 
thoven took  his  text  to  heart,  the  words  sprang  to 
musical  life.  The  rhythm  and  accent  of  "Kyrie," 
"Gloria,"  "Benedictus,"  or  "In  nomine  Domini" 
are  integral  to  the  whole  musical  conception. 

It  would  require  an  exceptional  receptivity  to 
grasp  at  one  hearing  the  bulk  of  musical  treasure 
that  lies  in  the  Missa  Solemnis.  The  high  level  of 
intense  feeling  is  too  unrelieved,  the  moments  of 
brilliance,  vivid  delineation,  affecting  tenderness, 
too  fleeting  for  ready  assimilation.  There  is  a 
marked  absence  of  broad  and  telling  effects  to  cap- 
ture the  casual  attention  of  the  lay  public  —  tune- 
fully built,  reiterative  choruses  in  the  Handelian 
manner,  melodious  solo  numbers  for  variety  and  re- 
lief. Beethoven  does  not  linger  to  drive  a  point 
home  so  roundly,  so  obviously,  that  all  may  follow. 
He  makes  a  point  succinctly,  with  a  direct  thrust,  in 
a  score  which  is  too  compact,  too  rich  in  inner  detail 
to  attain  that  comforting  if  sometimes  dubious 
quality  known  as  "box  office  appeal." 

Beethoven  wrote  at  the  top  of  the  opening  Kyrie, 
"Mit  Andacht,"  and  the  same  words  appear  over  the 
Sanctus.  That  direction  might  well  stand  for  the 
whole  score.  Each  page,  when  faithfully  performed, 
clearly  reflects  the  intense  devotion  of  its  writer. 
There  is  an  orchestral  introduction,  a  choral  ejacu- 
lation of  the  word  ("Kyrie")  linked  and  carried 
into  lyric  expression  by  the  solo  voices,  chanted 
words  by  the  chorus,  and  contrapuntal  development, 
at  length  subsiding  into  a  pianissimo  "Eleison."  In 
these  features  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
"Missa"  are  already  laid  down.  The  solo  quartet, 
in  a  flowing  andante,  soon  joined  by  the  chorus, 
gives  the  intervening  Christe.  The  Kyrie  returns 
in  different  modulation  and  treatment,  dying  away 
in  a  prayerful  coda. 

In  the  Gloria  the  orchestral  forces  (without  trom- 
bones) and  the  chorus  in  upstriding  phrases  first  dis- 
close the  full  force  of  the  composer  praising  his  God. 
The  resounding  tumult  suddenly  falls  away  as  the 
chorus  begins  its  rhythmic  chant,  "et  in  terra  pax- 
hominibus."  After  the  "overwhelming  sense  of  Di- 
vine glory,"  as  Tovey  recurrently  points  out,  there 
comes  in  immediate  contrast  the  sense  of  the  "noth- 
ingness of  man."  The  Laudamus  te  is  accompanied 
by  the  Gloria  figure  in  the  orchestra  in  a  fortissimo 
unison;  the  adoramus  te  brings  a  dramatic  pianis- 
simo —  and  then  again  the  glorification.  The  music 
conforms  phrase  by  phrase  to  the  text,  and  yet  re- 
mains musical  logic,  self-contained  and  inevitable.  A 
cantabile  interlude  introduces  the  "Gratias  agimus," 
a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  which  the  "Domine  Deus" 
soon  dispels,  the  words  set  against  the  Gloria  motto 
in  the  orchestra.  At  the  words,  "Pater  omnipotens," 
the  might  of  God  summons  a  sustained  chord,  blaz- 
ing with  organ  and  orchestra,  trombones  included. 

But  again,  at  the  mention  of  Christ  as  Son  of 
God  there  is  a  long  diminuendo  to  the  expressive 
Lar ghetto  of  the  Qui  tollis,  the  plea  of  humanity  for 
Christ's  absolution,  accentuated  by  the  choral  lam- 
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entation,  "Miserere."  The  Quoniam,  brief  and 
majestic,  ushers  in  the  great  fugal  return  of  the 
Gloria,  the  climax  of  the  movement.  The  fugato  is 
not  worked  out  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  form, 
but  seized  upon,  turned  abruptly  to  heightened  dra- 
matic purposes  by  a  master  hand.  Concision  lends 
new  strength  and  a  presto  Coda  ends  all.  This 
cumulative  peak  is  to  be  rivalled  only  by  the  final 
fugue  of  the  Credo.  (The  Gloria  is  the  only  move- 
ment which  does  not  end  pianissimo,  save  the  very 
close  of  the  Mass.) 

The  Credo  is  by  far  the  longest,  the  most  com- 
prehensive movement.  The  music,  like  the  text, 
holds  heaven  and  earth,  is  a  panorama  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  The  motto  of  the  repeated  word, 
"Credo,"  is  a  striking  profile,  terse,  Beethovian.  The 
strong  and  confident  music  becomes  piano  for  three 
arresting  bars  at  "et  invisibilium,"  for  three  more  at 
"ante  omnia  saecula."  As  Christ  descends  to  earth 
the  music  becomes  humbly  devotional,  his  descent 
is  described  by  the  literal  descent  of  voices  and  in- 
struments in  unison  octaves.  The  "Et  incarnatus" 
is  in  complete  contrast.  The  tenor  solo  sings  of 
Christ's  birth  by  the  Virgin  Mary  in  a  mystic 
adagio,  in  the  remote,  old-churchly  intervals  of  the 
Doric  mode.  Fluttering  string  figures,  trills  from 
the  flute  give  the  music  the  light,  delicate  colors,  the 
tender  virginal  piety  of  an  early  Florentine  paint- 
ing. The  other  solo  voices  enter,  the  chorus  chants 
the  words  pianissimo  and  then  Et  homo  factus  est 
is  briefly  set  forth  in  the  mortal,  earthly  major  of 
D. 


The  Crucifixus,  an  adagio  espressivo,  is  dramatic, 
concentrated,  moving.  The  solo  voices  sing  the  first 
phrase,  the  chorus  enters  with  a  soft  undercurrent, 
"sub  Pontio  Pilato  passus  est."  The  orchestra  here 
develops  a  melody  at  once  anguished  and  tender. 
Tchaikovsky  would  have  seized  upon  such  a  kernel 
of  expressive  songfulness  and  expanded  it  into  a 
whole  movement.  Beethoven  tells  his  message  in 
eleven  bars  —  and  is  done.  There  is  a  brief,  hushed 
pause  after  "sepultus  est,"  and  the  "Et  Resurrexit" 
is  accomplished  in  a  sudden  outburst  of  the  chorus 
unaccompanied.  The  "et"  is  a  short,  explosive 
ejaculation.  The  six  words  are  delivered  in  six 
measures.  If  the  phrase  had  been  even  once  re- 
peated, the  magnificent  effect  would  have  been  much 
lessened.  The  "et  ascendit"  is  as  literal  as  the  de- 
scent had  been,  and  almost  as  brief.  The  word, 
"judicare,"  is  announced  by  the  solo  trombone,  un- 
accompanied; "the  quick  and  the  dead"  get  further 
literal  description.  The  final  words  of  the  Credo, 
"et  vitam  venturi  saeculi,  Amen,"  becomes  the  sub- 
ject of  the  most  extended  fugal  treatment  in  the 
Mass.  It  is  a  music  of  formidable  choral  difficulty, 
of  superb  architecture,  and  tremendous  effect.    The 
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chorus  at  last  gives  out  two  Amens  in  a  fortissimo 
staccato,  and  then,  over  the  softly  rising  scales  of  a 
sustained  pianissimo,  the  word  floats  into  silence. 

The  opening  words  of  the  Sanctus  are  confined  to 
a  short  adagio  by  the  solo  quartet.  In  half  voice, 
over  tremolo  strings,  they  intone  the  rhythmic  syl- 
lables. Then  the  quartet  continues  with  the  "Pleni 
sunt  coeli"  in  the  elaboration  of  a  short  fugato,  to 
rushing  passages  in  the  orchestra.  The  Osanna  is 
a  presto,  again  fugal  and  short.  An  orchestral  "Pre- 
ludium"  of  great  beauty,  the  longest  instrumental 
passage  in  the  Mass,  ushers  in  the  Benedictus.  The 
orchestration  is  subdued,  supported  by  the  deep 
organ  pedal,  until  suddenly  the  high  voices  of  the 
solo  violin  with  two  flutes  break  in  like  a  ray  of 
light,  and  gently  descend  as  the  choral  basses  sing 
once,  in  a  rhythmical  pianissimo,  "Benedictus  qui 
venit  in  nomine  Domini."  The  symphony  continues 
with  a  beatific,  extended  melody  by  the  violin  solo. 
The  other  solo  voices  take  up  the  melody,  the  chorus 
adding  now  and  again  its  rhythmic  chant.  The 
chorus,  at  last  assuming  the  lead  with  a  renewed 
"Osanna,"  brings  a  tranquil  close. 

The  Agnus  Dei  opens  adagio,  the  bass  solo  taking 
the  first  strain,  darkly  and  tragically,  the  other  solo- 
ists presently  entering.  The  chorus  is  heard  in  a 
poignant  undercurrent,  the  "Miserere"  similar  in 
stress  of  syllable,  but  not  otherwise,  to  the  earlier 
use  of  the  word.  The  chorus  once  more  replaces 
the  single  singers,  and  first  delivers  the  "Dona  nobis 
pacem,"  which  Beethoven  has  labelled  "Prayer  for 
inward  and  outward  peace."  The  movement  is  rest- 
less and  agitated.  It  breaks  off  and  the  orchestra  in 
a  passage  full  of  suspense  gives  a  suggestion  of  dis- 
tant drums  and  trumpet,  like  the  threatening  tread 
of  an  army.  The  alto  solo,  then  the  tenor,  repeat 
in  recitative,  as  an  anguished  prayer:  "Lamb  of 
God,  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have 
mercy!"  The  chorus  gives  out  one  "Miserere 
nobis,"  now  a  loud  cry.  The  quartet  takes  the 
words,  and  then  the  chorus.  There  is  a  sense  of 
wild  struggle;  then  at  last  the  music  becomes  in- 
creasingly confident.  A  hauntingly  beautiful  phrase 
for  the  chorus,  which  has  occurred  once  before  (un- 
accompanied), near  the  beginning  of  the  movement, 
recurs  twice  at  the  very  end.  The  theme,  entirely 
undeveloped,  has  an  indescribable  beatific  charm.  It 
effectually  dispels  at  the  last  moment  the  still 
lingering  threat  of  the  timpani.  It  is  indeed  the 
answer  to  the  plea  "um  innern  Frieden." 


THE  FOUR  VOCAL  SOLOISTS  in  the  present  perform- 
ance of  Beethoven's  Mass  are  all  singers  of  national  repu- 
tation who  have  previously  attended  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood  and  have  appeared  often  in  the 
opera  productions.  They  have  also  appeared  with  the 
New  England  Opera  Theater  under  the  direction  of  Boris 
Goldovsky. 
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Nineteenth  Program 


MUSIC  SHED 
Saturday  Evening,  August  6,  at  8:30 

Beethoven "Fidelio,"  Act  II,  Op.  72 

Introduction;  Recitative  and  Air  (Florestan) 

Melodrama  and  Duet  (Leonore  and  Rocco) 

Trio  (Leonore,  Florestan,  Rocco) 

Quartet  (Leonore,  Florestan,  Pizarro,  Rocco) 

Duet  (Leonore,  Florestan) 

Finale  (The  Prisoners,  the  Townsfolk,  Leonore,  Marzelline,  Florestan,  Rocco,  Jaquino,  Pizarro, 
Fernando) 

Festival  Chorus,  prepared  by  Hugh  Ross  and  John  Krueger 


Soloists: 


Leonore:     Margaret  Harshaw 

Florestan:  David  Lloyd 

Pizarro,  Fernando :  Malcolm  Rernstein 


Rocco:  Mac  Morgan 
Marzelline:  Christina  Cardillo 
Jaquino :  Arthur  Shoep 


Wagner 


INTERMISSION 


Excerpts  from  "Gotterdammerung" 


Daybreak  and  Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey 
Siegfried's  Death  Music 
Final  ("Immolation")  Scene 


Soloist 
MARGARET  HARSHAW 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
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You  Feel  Better 

in  the 

Berkshire  Hills 

of  Massachusetts 

It's  fun  to  visit  the  Berkshires.  Nearly 
everyone  will  agree  that  the  beautiful 
scenery,  invigorating  air,  endless  attrac- 
tions and  friendly  people  make  the  Berk- 
shires an  ideal  vacation  location  every 
season  of  the  year.  You  just  feel  more 
alive  in  the  Berkshires. 


Here's  a  worthwhile  suggestion:  plan 
a  Fall  vacation  in  the  Berkshires.  You'll 
enjoy  nature's  breathtaking  spectacle  as 
the  foliage  turns  to  riotous  colors.  And 
there'll  be  hundreds  of  sights  to  see, 
places  to  go! 

• 

Don't  forget  Winter  is  an  important 
Berkshire  season,  too!  Happy  hours  of 
skiing  and  other  winter  sports  attract 
thousands  from  every  quarter.  There's 
nothing  quite  like  an  evening  in  front 
of  the  fire  after  a  busy,  fun-packed 
Berkshire  day! 

No  matter  what  time  of  year  you  visit 
these  world-famed  Hills,  you'll  enjoy  the 
never-ending  hospitality  of  fine  hotels, 
inns,  motels  and  guest  houses. 

And  speaking  of  hospitality,  the  Berk- 
shires are  ideal  for  your  next  group 
meeting  or  convention.  You'll  find 
complete  facilities  for  meetings  of  all 
types,  in  surroundings  which  cannot  be 
equalled. 

For  details  about  this  beautiful  region, 
list  of  real  estate  agents,  and  informa- 
tion on  places  to  stay,  write: 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS  CONFERENCE 
County  Court  House,  Pittsfield  30,  Mass. 


Nineteenth  Program 


'Fidelio,"   Opera, 
Act  II 


Op.   72 


Ludwig  Van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 

Beethoven  was  for  a  long  time  hopeful  of  an 
operatic  commission.  The  theatre,  being  the  only 
popular  form  of  musical  entertainment  in  the 
Vienna  of  his  day,  was  a  composer's  only  con- 
siderable source  of  fame  and  fortune.  Beethoven 
had  been  conversant  with  opera  at  Bonn,  having 
played  viola  in  the  electoral  orchestra;  in  Vienna 
his  ballet  The  Creations  of  Prometheus  had  been 
tolerably  successful.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  external,  showy  side  of  the  theatre  was  not  con- 
genial to  the  inner,  the  intimate  character  of  his 
music.  Yet  when  Beethoven  was  really  possessed 
by  his  subject,  even  though  the  medium  bothered 
him,  the  result  was  transfiguring,  undying  beauty. 

Beethoven  found  himself  with  an  old  and  much- 
used  but  to  him  inspiring  plot:  the  story  of  a  faith- 
ful wife  whose  innocent  husband  has  been  im- 
prisoned for  years  for  political  reasons  by  a 
villainous  official.  The  wife  risks  her  life  to  effect 
his  release.  The  book  was  put  into  German  by  J.  F. 
von  Sonnleithner  from  a  French  opera  of  1798  by 
Gaveau  called  Leonore,  ou  V Amour  conjugal.  It 
plainly  derived  from  an  episode  of  the  French  revo- 
lution and  the  scene  had  been  set  in  Spain  for 
reasons  of  discretion  in  the  adjacent  land  of  linger- 
ing turmoil.  The  book  had  been  pirated  in  those  days 
of  free  borrowing  without  leave  and  had  recently 
turned  up  in  Dresden  as  a  piece  called  Leonora 
by  the  Italian  Paer.  Beethoven  would  have  much 
preferred  to  have  called  his  opera  Leonore  after  the 
character  so  close  to  his  heart,  but  it  would  have 
obviously  led  to  confusion.  The  title  was  changed 
to  Leonore's  assumed  name  which  described  her 
gleaming  virtue:  fidelity.  The  composer  did  insist 
upon  naming  the  separately  published  overtures  as 
Leonore. 

Beethoven  could  not  rise  above  those  scenes  in 
Bouilly's  text  which  were  no  more  than  the  typical 
Singspiel  dialogue  of  the  time.  But  the  concept  of 
cruel  oppression  overcome  through  a  conjugal 
fidelity  all-enduring  and  all-surpassing  was  to 
Beethoven  more  than  the  current  coin  of  romantic 
tale-telling.  It  was  a  vitalizing  impulse  transcending 
pedestrian  lines  and  stock  situations.  Pity  for 
Florestan,  the  heroine's  imprisoned  husband, 
wasting  away  his  life  in  a  dungeon  with  no  ray  of 
hope,  became  something  for  every  generation  iu 
feel,  whatever  its  fashion  in  sentiment.  Beethoven 
lived  and  suffered  in  the  plight  of  his  fellow  prison- 
ers, wan  shadows  of  the  men  they  once  were,  with  a 
compassion   which   too   has   outlasted   all   fashions. 
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Leonore  was  to  him  woman's  love  at  its  noblest, 
deep  and  quiet,  unfaltering  and  unquestioning. 

The  opera  concerns  the  attempt  of  Leonore  to  free 
her  husband,  Florestan,  who  is  unjustly  imprisoned 
by  Pizarro,  the  governor  of  the  prison.  Pizarro  would 
like,  for  his  own  advantage,  to  eliminate  his  rival. 
Leonore,  disguised  as  a  boy  and  using  the  name 
"Fidelio,"  has  found  employ  in  the  prison  as  assist- 
ant to  the  jailer,  Rocco.  Pizarro  decides  to  kill 
the  prisoner  and  compels  Rocco  to  dig  a  grave  that 
the  body  may  be  disposed  of.  Leonore,  taken  down 
into  the  dungeon  cell  to  help  Rocco  in  his  dreadful 
task,  recognizes  her  husband,  but  is  not  yet  recog- 
nized by  him. 

The  second  act  discloses  Florestan  in  his  dungeon 
cell.  Other  composers,  Weber  or  Cherubini,  might 
have  contrived  more  striking  and  sensational  effects. 
Beethoven  did  not  need  expertness  in  theatrical 
cunning.  The  hero  and  heroine  and  their  predica- 
ment were  now  so  actual  to  him  that  he  found  the 
way  simply  and  directly  as  no  other  could  have 
done.  The  scene  comes  to  life,  even  to  plausible 
life,  and  has  remained  through  generations  of 
ripening  musical  stagecraft  one  of  the  most  exciting 
in  all  opera.  There  is  a  lugubrious  introduction, 
drum  taps  which  tell  of  prison  damp,  and,  as  the 
curtain  rises,  the  aria  of  Florestan,  who  dreams  and 
hopes  when  no  hope  is  in  sight.  In  a  sudden 
radiance  of  F  major  he  builds  a  vision  of  restoration 
through  Leonore.  Rocco  enters  with  Leonore,  who 
must  assist  in  the  horrible  task  of  digging  her  hus- 
band's grave.  There  is  a  duet  in  recitative  form. 
She  pauses  in  dismay  to  look  at  the  prone  figure 
and  Rocco  urges  her  on. 

There  follows  a  trio  which  expresses  musically 
this  emotional  moment  —  Leonore's  suppressed  ex- 
citement; Florestan's  sense  of  gratitude  toward  the 
unrecognized  "turnkey,"  the  disguised  Lenore, 
from  whom  he  receives  a  crust  of  bread;  Rocco's 
involuntary  sympathy. 

In  a  melodrama  of  spoken  words  over  tremolo 
strings  Rocco  goes  up  to  give  the  signal  that  he  has 
done  his  duty.  Florestan  thinks  this  means  his 
death.  Leonore,  distraught,  urges  him  to  be  calm 
and  trust  in  God.    Pizarro  enters. 

The  four  now  act  out  the  drama  in  recitative. 
Pizarro  draws  a  dagger  and  confronts  Florestan, 
who  answers  simply,  "A  murderer  stands  before 
me."  Leonore  cries  to  the  murderer  to  stand  back 
and  throws  herself  in  front  of  Florestan,  saying: 

"First  kill  his  wife!" 

Only  now  does  Florestan  recognize  her  as  she 
tells  him  in  a  tense  recitative  passage:  "Ja,  sieh  hier, 
Leonore,  Leonore!"  She  draws  forth  a  pistol  and, 
pointing  at  Pizarro,  cries:  "I  have  sworn  your 
death." 

At  this  moment  the  call  of  the  trumpet  in  the 
distance  transfixes  them  all.  It  is  the  signal  which 
Pizarro  himself  had  ordered,  warning  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Minister.  Now,  instead  of  protecting 
him  it  proclaims  his  doom  and  the  liberation   of 


those  he  has  oppressed.  The  number  closes  with 
music  of  flooding  relief,  and  leads  to  a  jubilant  duet 
between  the  reunited  pair.  The  final  scene,  which 
shows  the  prison  square,  is  a  chorus  of  rejoicing  in 
the  spirit  of  the  codas  in  the  second  and  third  over- 
tures. The  prisoners  are  freed,  Pizarro  delivered  to 
justice,  and  Leonore  instructed  by  the  Minister  pub- 
licly to  unlock  the  chains  of  Florestan.  The  finale 
is  a  joyful  chorus  in  praise  of  the  noble  wife  who 
has  been  ready  to  give  her  life  for  her  husband: 

"Wer  ein  holdes  Weib  errungen, 
Stimm  in  unsern  Jubel  ein, 
Nie  wird  es  zu  hoch  besungen, 
Retterin  des  Gattin  sein." 


"Daybreak,"  "Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey," 

Death  Music  of  Siegfried  and  Immolation 

Scene    (Finale),  from 

"Gotterdammerung" 
Richard  Wagner 

Born  in  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice, 
February  1883 

Wagner's  "Gotterdammerung,"  completed  in  1874,  was 
first  performed  at  the  Festival  Theatre,  Bayreuth,  August  17, 
1876.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  January  25,  1888. 

There  is  an  orchestral  interlude  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  prologue  to  the  "Dusk  of  the  Gods," 
depicting  the  coming  of  dawn  over  the  rock  of  the 
Valkyries.  This  is  joined  in  the  concert  version  to 
the  interlude  connecting  the  prologue  with  the  first 
act,  played  in  the  opera  house  while  the  curtain  is 
lowered  and  the  scene  is  changed. 

The  three  Norns  holding  fate  in  their  hands  as 
they  weave  their  thread  have  been  dismayed  to  find 
it  suddenly  broken,  and  have  vanished  into  the 
night.  "The  day,  which  has  been  slowly  approach- 
ing, now  dawns  brightly  and  obliterates  the  distant 
fire  glow  in  the  valley."    Soft  chords  from  the  horns 
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Enjoy  the  Finest  Music 
SOQOi     Hi-Fi   System 


It's  easy  to  enjoy  a  famous  custom  hi-fi  music 
system  by  Bogen.  For  as  little  as  $200  you 
can  have  a  superb  radio-phonograph  system 
that  will  reproduce  music  with  the  "presence" 
of  the  live  concert  itself.    See  and  hear  it  at: 


Hi -Fidelity  Centre 


2nd  floor  -  11  No.  Pearl  St. 

Home  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 

Albany,  New  York 


Refreshments  are  served  at  the  Tanglewood 
Cafeteria  before  concerts  and  at  intermission. 
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gently  fill  the  scene  with  the  theme  of  the  hero  Sieg- 
fried, and  there  follows  the  motive  of  Briinnhilde's 
love  with  its  characteristic  gruppetto  figure  here 
developed  to  its  most  glowing  intensity.  In  the 
scene  which  is  to  follow,  Siegfried  in  armor  enters 
from  the  cave,  Briinnhilde  at  his  side.  As  punish- 
ment, she  has  been  subjected  to  him  in  mortal  love, 
but  she  is  blissful  and  unreluctant.  Siegfried,  about 
to  depart  for  new  adventure,  draws  the  fateful  ring 
from  his  finger  and  places  it  upon  her  own.  He 
bids  her  farewell  and  embarks  in  a  boat,  floating 
on  the  current  of  the  Rhine,  as  she  gazes  after  her 
departing  lover.  The  second  interlude  now  follows. 
Siegfried's  horn  call  leads  into  the  rapturous  and 
sweeping  motive,  sometimes  called  "the  decision  to 
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SOUTH     MOUNTAIN     CONCERTS 

Five  Saturday  Afternoons  at  4 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

New  Music  String  Quartet  July    30 

Alexander  Schneider,  violin  Aug.      6 

George  Schick,  piano 

N.  Y.  Woodwind  Quintet  Aug.    13 

Leontyne  Price,  soprano  Aug.   20 

Budapest  String  Quartet  Aug.   27 

New  Music  Quartet  "Young  Audiences"  Concert  for 

parents    and    children 

FRIDAY    MORNING,   JULY   29,    at    10:00 

If  rite:    South    Mountain    Ass'n  Phone:    Pittsfield    6517 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 


love,"  which  was  first  developed  in  the  third  act  of 
"Siegfried."  The  horn  call  is  combined  with  remi- 
niscences of  the  fire  music,  and  undergoes  develop- 
ment almost  symphonic.  There  follows  in  full  state- 
ment the  undulating  theme  of  the  Rhine  and  its 
attendant  themes  of  the  Rhine  maidens,  the  Gold,  the 
Ring,  and  the  renunciation  of  love. 


Death  Music  of  Siegfried 

The  magnificent  stature  of  Wagner's  hero,  as 
musically  conceived,  is  never  more  apparent  than 
in  the  moving  scene  in  the  third  act  of  Gotterdam- 
merung,  when  Siegfried,  treacherously  slain  by  the 
hunting  spear  of  Hagen,  is  borne  off  by  vassals  on 
a  litter  of  boughs,  while  the  orchestra  reviews  in  a 
succession  of  Leitmotive,  tragically  cast,  the  whole 
of  his  career. 

A  "funeral  march"  this  music  certainly  is  not. 
Albert  Lavignac*  has  called  it  rather  "the  most 
touching  and  most  eloquent  of  funeral  orations; 
.  .  .  without  words,  and  for  that  very  reason  so 
much  the  more  impressive  and  solemn,  for  we  have 
arrived  at  that  degree  of  tension  where,  words  hav- 
ing become  powerless,  music  alone  can  minister  to 
an  emotion  which  is  almost  superhuman."  If  words 
cannot  convey  these  pages  of  profound  emotion,  a 
description  of  the  Motive  which  pass  before  the 
scene,  in  close  succession,  can  at  least  recall  the 
import  of  the  music.  Probably  no  writer  has  de- 
scribed this  musical  panorama  with  more  sympa- 
thetic fidelity  than  Mr.  Lavignac: 

"Here  the  whole  life  of  the  hero  is  retraced.  All 
the  heroic  Motive  that  we  know  pass  before  us,  not 
in  their  accustomed  dress,  but  gloomily  veiled  in 
mourning,  broken  with  sobs,  inspiring  terror,  and 
forming  in  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  dead 
hero  an  invisible  and  impalpable  train,  the  mystic 
train  of  living  thoughts.  First,  grave  and  solemn, 
comes  'The  Heroism  of  the  Walsungs,'  which  we 
remember  having  heard  the  first  time  when  Sieg- 
mund,  at  the  opening  of  Die  Walkiire,  sadly  tells  of 
his  misfortunes;  next  comes  'Compassion,'  repre- 
senting the  unhappy  Sieglinde,  and  'Love,'  the  love 
of  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  which  was  to  give  birth 
to  Siegfried:  does  it  not  seem  that  the  tender  souls 

*  "The  Music  Dramas  of  Richard  Wagner"   (1913). 
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of  his  father  and  mother,  whom  he  loved  so  dearly 
without  having  known  them,  are  hovering  about 
him  and  have  come  to  be  chief  mourners?  Then, 
we  have  'The  Race  of  the  Walsungs'  in  its  entirety, 
which,  in  a  superb  movement  of  the  basses,  joins 
the  funeral  cortege  in  the  same  way  as  the  weapons 
of  the  deceased  are  laid  upon  the  coffin;  'The 
Sword,'  the  proud  sword,  is  there,  still  glittering 
and  flaming,  having  become  heraldic  in  the  luminous 
glow  of  C  major,  which  only  appears  for  this  single 
moment;  finally  comes  the  one  Motiv  above  all 
others  of  the  hero,  'Siegfried  Guardian  of  the 
Sword,'  twice  repeated  in  an  ascending  progression, 
the  second  time  with  its  frank  and  loyal  ending, 
and  followed  by  'The  Son  of  the  Woods'  in  its  heroic 
form,  again  singularly  extended,  which  occasions 
a  sacred  memory  of  'Brunnhilde,'  his  only  love. 
Could  anything  more  affecting  be  imagined?" 


Final  ("Immolation")  Scene 

In  the  final  scene  of  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen, 
the  body  of  the  slain  Siegfried  lies  on  a  funeral 
pyre  which  has  been  built  on  the  shores  of  the 
Rhine.  Brunnhilde  takes  the  ring  from  the  finger 
of  the  hero.  "Alone,"  according  to  the  composer's 
stage  direction,  "after  gazing  long  upon  Siegfried's 
face,  at  first  in  deep  agitation,  then  with  almost  over- 
powering grief,  she  turns,  deeply  moved,  to  the  men 
and  women."  Then,  as  Richard  Aldrich  has  de- 
scribed the  scene,*  she  "begins  that  great  address, 
filled  with  lofty  eloquence  of  grief,  passion,  solemn 
exaltation,  the  far-seeing  vision  of  a  prophetess  and 
seer  that  is  the  climax  and  crown  of  the  whole  Tril- 
ogy. .  .  .  She  rises  to  the  supreme  height  of  the 
grandeur  of  self-sacrifice.  She  tranquilly  imputes 
their  everlasting  disgrace  to  the  gods,  who  con- 
demned Siegfried  to  the  doom  that  should  expiate 
their  sins.  He,  truest  of  all,  should  betray  her,  that 
'wise  a  woman  should  grow.'  Her  eloquence  is  the 
eloquence  of  a  prophetess  proclaiming  a  new  day; 
and  with  solemn  joy  she  joins  her  Siegfried  on  the 
funeral  pyre  to  fulfill  the  last  necessity  which  shall 
bring  that  day.  Her  sacrifice  accomplishes  the 
affirmation  of  her  last  words:  that  love  is  the  one 
eternal  and  enduring  good.  .  .  .  She  swings  herself 
upon  her  horse  and  together  they  leap  into  the 
flames,  which  then  seize  upon  the  building  itself, 
as  the  scintillations  of  the  Magic  Fire  with  Loge's 
theme  seem  to  possess  the  whole  orchestra.  .    .    . 

"The  Rhine  is  seen  overflowing  in  a  mighty  flood. 
The  Rhine-daughters  come  with  the  motive  of  the 
'Praise  of  the  Rhine  Gold'  up  to  the  very  place  of 
the  fire,  and  Hagen,  making  one  last  despairing 
effort  to  seize  the  ring,  as  the  'Curse'  motive  is 
thundered  from  the  brass,  plunges  madly  into  the 
flood  and  is  drawn  down  by  the  nixies  into  the  river. 
The  Rhine-daughters'  song  is  sung  by  the  orchestra ; 
the  'Valhalla'  theme  adds  its  solemn   strains;   the 

*  In   his  published  analysis  of  The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung. 


theme  of  'Redemption  through  Love'  is  joined  to 
them.  .  .  .  The  hall  has  fallen  into  ruins,  and  in 
the  distant  heavens  is  seen  Valhalla,  with  the  gods, 
blazing  brightly.  The  theme  of  the  'Twilight  of  the 
Gods'  marks  their  downfall;  and  with  a  softer  repe- 
tition of  the  theme  of  'Redemption  through  Love,' 
which  marks  the  passing  of  the  old  order  and  the 
coming  of  a  new,  the  great  drama  is  brought  to  its 
end." 


MARGARET  HARSHAW,  a  Pennsylvanian,  studied  with 
Mme.  Schoen-Renee  while  attending  the  Juilliard  School  of 
Music.  She  made  her  debut  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  in  1942  and  has  sung  with  that  company  each 
season  since  then,  in  recent  years  taking  soprano  parts 
exclusively  —  notably  the  Wagnerian  roles,  Senta,  Elisa- 
beth, Brunnhilde  (in  the  three  Ring  dramas),  Kundry  and 
Isolde.  She  has  sung  many  times  in  Europe,  last  summer 
appearing  in  The  Ring  at  Covent  Garden,  at  Glyndebourne 
(Donna  Anna),  and  in  Berlin  at  the  Stadtische  Oper. 

*      LITTLE  CINEMA  JIKS      * 

SEVENTH  SEASON 
NEW!    Projection  —  Sound  —  Wide  Screen! 

Nightly    at    8:15,    Saturdays    Continuous   from    7:00    p.m. 

Always  cool   and   comfortable 

•         THE    BERKSHIRE    MUSEUM,    Pittsfield.    Mass.         * 


Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

Ten  Weeks  —  July  1st  •  Sept.  3rd 

Famous  Stars  and  Companies 

Telephone:  Lee  745  •  Write:  Box  87,  Lee,  Mass. 


PUBLIC  REHEARSALS 

ADMISSION  $1   EACH 


August  6,  13  at  10  A.M. 

Benefit  the  Pension  Fund  of  the 
Boston   Symphony   Orchestra 

August  6,   13  at  10  A.M. 


H 


LIKE  MAGIC  .  .YOU  frame  any  size 
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the  quality  adjustable  picture  frame. 
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Tanglewood 


Williams  Inn 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASStts 
on  Williams  College  Campus 

Plan    a    trip    to    Williamstown,    the    Village     Beautiful 

•  Williamstown  Summer  Theatre 

•  18  Hole  Taconic  Golf  Course 

•  Sterling    and    Francine    Clark   Art   Institute 

(Housing  one  of  the  greatest  collections  of 
Fine  Art  in  America) 

•  Luncheon,   Cocktails   and    Dinner   at  this   lovely 

Treadway   Inn 

John   F.   Treadway,   Innkeeper 
Telephone  —  Williamstown  550 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

THEATRE 

FOUNDATION,     INC. 


IN  THE 

Adams  Memorial  Theatre 

ON  THE  CAMPUS  OF 

Williams  College 


Week  oj 

June  28        "THE  TIME  OF  THE  CUCKOO" 


July  5 

"LIGHT  UP  THE  SKY" 

July  12 

"GIGI" 

July  19 

"THE  CRUCIBLE" 

July  26 

"PICNIC" 

August  2 

"TOVARICH" 

August  9 

"THE  LATE  GEORGE  APLEY" 

August  16 

"THE  RAINMAKER" 

August  23 

A  New  Play  {to  be  announced) 

August  30 

"ONDINE" 

TUES.  through  SAT.  EVE.  -  SAT.  MAT. 

$1.10  -  $1.65  -  $2.20  (Tax  Incl.) 

Box  Office  Williamstown  538 


Twentieth  Program 


Symphony  No.  8  in  F  Major,  Op.  93 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 

Completed  in  1812,  the  Eighth  Symphony  had  its  first  per- 
formance at  the  Redoutensaal  in  Vienna,  February  27,  1814. 

Beethoven  completed  his  Eighth  Symphony,  ac- 
cording to  the  inscription  on  the  autograph  score, 
at  Linz,  October,  1812.  It  followed  upon  the  Sev- 
enth by  about  four  months  —  a  remarkably  short 
time  for  Beethoven.  Four  years  had  intervened 
between  the  Sixth  Symphony  and  the  Seventh,  and 
a  still  greater  period,  a  full  decade  was  to  elapse 
before  the  composer  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  would 
turn  definitely  to  his  Ninth.  The  Seventh  and 
Eighth,  then,  were  a  sort  of  pair,  complementing 
each  other;  the  mating  of  exuberant,  inordinate 
energy  with  a  refined,  an  unassuming  distillation 
of  that  same  exuberance.  Professor  Tovey  divines 
in  the  Beethoven  of  the  Eighth  "the  unique  sense  of 
power  which  fires  a  man  when  he  finds  himself  fit 
for  a  delicate  task  just  after  he  has  triumphed  in 
a  colossal  one."  Wagner  thus  compared  the  two 
works:  "Nowhere  is  there  greater  frankness,  or 
freer  power  than  in  the  Symphony  in  A.  It  is  a 
mad  outburst  of  superhuman  energy,  with  no  other 
object  than  the  pleasure  of  unloosing  it  like  a  river 
overflowing  its  banks  and  flooding  the  surrounding 
country.  In  the  Eighth  Symphony  the  power  is 
not  so  sublime,  though  it  is  still  more  strange  and 
characteristic  of  the  man,  mingling  tragedy  with 
force  and  a  Herculean  vigor  with  the  games  and 
caprices  of  a  child."  Beethoven  was  never  more 
"unbuttoned"  ("aufgeknopft")  than  in  these  two 
symphonies.  In  the  Seventh  his  mood  of  abandon 
sought  a  grander,  more  expansive  outlet.  In  the 
Eighth,  turning  from  his  "intoxication"  of  the 
spirit,  he  bent  his  attention  upon  more  reposeful 
beauties  of  his  art,  concentrating  upon  its  detail, 
while  subjecting  it  still  to  his  whimsical  mood. 

It  was  Beethoven's  custom  to  dream  out  the  be- 
ginnings and  first  contours  of  his  larger  works  in 
the  fine  summer  weather,  taking  his  sketchbooks 
with  him  on  his  country  walks  —  to  write  them  in 
full  score  in  the  ensuing  winter  months.  The  Eighth 
Symphony  was  an  exception,  for  it  was  brought  to 
its  conclusion  in  mid-October.  The  sketchbooks 
forbid  the  assumption  that  this  symphony  came 
full-fledged  into  being.*  It  was  with  his  simplest 
themes  that  Beethoven  took  the  most  laborious 
pains.  The  naive  ingredients,  for  example,  from 
which  the  allegretto  of  the  Seventh,  or  the  choral 

*  The  so-called  " Pettersches  Shizzenbuch,"  in  which  are  intermingled 
sketches  for  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies,  together  with  projects 
unpursued  —  a  "symphony  without  drums."  piano  concertos,  an  overture 
on  Schiller's  "Ode  to  Joy."  is  attributed  by  Thayer  to  1809.  But  the 
more  convincing  opinion  of  Nottebohm  ("Zweile  Beethoveniana")  places 
it   in   1812. 


Twentieth  Program 


MUSIC  SHED 


Sunday  Afternoon,  August  7,  at  2:30 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  8,  in  F  major,  Op.  93 


I.  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando 

III.  Tempo  di  menuetto 

IV.  Allegro  vivace 


Piano  Concerto  No.  4,  in  G  major,  Op.  58 


I.  Allegro  moderato 

II.    \  Andante  con  moto 
III.   |  Rondo  vivace 

INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 


I.  Allegro  con  brio 
II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  (  Allegro;  Trio 

IV.  (Allegro 


Soloist 
EUGENE  ISTOMIN 


BALDWIN       PIANO 


RCA       VICTOR      RECORDS 
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Be  sure  and 

make  reservations 

for  the 
SATURDAY  NIGHT 

SMORGASBORD 


all  you  can  eat  only    «jp^.^7D 

enjoy  our 

1  OW  NE  ROOM  A  spacious  and  charming  setting  for 
excellent  dining  —  served  with  just  a  hint  of  grandeur 
you'll  like.    Breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner. 

WENDELL  LOUNGE  Music  nightly  in  gay,  colorful 
surroundings.  Your  favorite  mixed  drinks  in  an  atmosphere 
of  intimate  relaxation. 

Cur  IS  bAUCER  A  modern  fountain -restaurant  for 
the  hasty  snack  or  a  complete  dinner  for  the  streamlined 
budget.  Cooling  soft  drinks  and  ice  cream  specialties. 
7  a.m.  to  12  midnight. 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 
formerly  the  Sheraton  Hotel 
Telephone  4511 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  BARN 

Lenox,  Mass.  (adjacent  to  Music  Inn) 
FAMILY  REUNION 

"BRAHMS  or  BASIE  the  COUNT?"  (Editorial  in  the  BOS- 
TON GLOBE  tor  April  29)  "Visitors  to  Western  Massachu- 
setts will  have  their  choice  this  summer  with  the  opening  of 
the  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  BARN,  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
SHED  at  TANGLEWOOD  just  down  the  road  ...  But  there 
need  be  no  eyebrows  lifted  at  the  prospect  of  JAZZ  and 
SYMPHONY  sharing  the  echoes  of  the  Berkshire  Hills.  If 
America  has  a  native  musical  voice  it  speaks  through  jazz.  .  . 
Professors  and  mechanics,  students  and  business  people  re- 
spond to  it  just  as  they  do  to  the  familiar  beauty  of  Bach  and 
Beethoven.  This  is  no  case  of  the  lion  and  the  lamb.  Just  a 
first  cousin  once  removed.  It  looks  as  though  a  family  reunion 
is  under  way."  Six  outstanding  exponents  of  modern  jazz  will 
be  presented.  Sunday,  July  10,  ART  FARMER  with  Sigi  Gryce, 
Art  Taylor,  Addison  Farmer,  Freddie  Redd.  .  On  July  17, 
Sunday,  MAX  ROACH,  considered  by  many  the  outstanding 
drummer  of  modern  jazz,  brings  CLIFFORD  BROWN,  Ritchie 
Powell,  Harold  Land,  George  Morrow.  .  .  .  THELONIUS 
MONK  arrives  for  July  24  Concert  and  TEDDY  CHARLES, 
praised  in  June  HARPERS,  brings  J.  R.  Montrose,  Charlie 
Mingus,  Rudy  Nichols  on  July  31.  .  .  .  THE  MODERN  JAZZ 
QUARTET,  featured  on  the  cover  of  HIGH  FIDELITY,  with 
JOHN  LEWIS,  MILT  JACKSON,  PERCY  HEATH  and  CONNIE 
KAY  will  play  two  concerts  —  August  7,  Sunday  and  August  8, 
Monday,  t  .  .  The  last  of  the  modern  jazz  series  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  critics,  the  greatest  of  the  progressive  jazz 
musicians,  DIZZY  GILLESPIE  and  his  Quintet,  who  will  appear 
August  15.  All  these  at  8:30  P.M.  .  .  .  COUNT  BASIE  and 
his  band  will  play  a  special  concert  Thursday  evening,  July 
23.  .  .  Folk  music  will  be  represented  by  RICHARD  DYER- 
BENNET  (in  the  words  of  DOWNBEAT  "A  brilliant  musical 
artist")  in  a  series  of  five  Saturday  afternoon  concerts.  Mr. 
Dyer-Bennet  will  present  a  comprehensive  sweep  of  English, 
Scotch,  Colonial  and  mountain  ballads  and  songs,  July  16,  23, 
30,  August  6,  13,  at  4:00  P.M.  .  .  .  Tuesday  evening  July  26  at 
8:30,  the  WAYFARERS,  in  international  folk  songs.  .  .  An  un- 
usual opportunity  on  August  2  to  hear  the  world's  greatest 
Flamenco  Guitarist,  CARLOS  MONTOYA,  8:30  P.M.  .  .  . 
Sixth  annual  JAZZ  and  FOLK  ROUNDTABLE,  August  14  to 
September  4,  directed  by  Dr.  MARSHALL  STEARNS;  Ragtime, 
Dixie,  Calypso,  Swing,  Rhythm  and  Blues,  Gospel  Songs; 
Write  for  program  ...  or  phone.  .  . 
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finale  of  the  Ninth  were  built,  he  evolved  point  by 
point  with  elaborate  care,  as  if  the  gradual  shaping 
of  the  elementary  melodic  phrase  were  a  germinal 
process  in  which  its  coming  florescence  was  already 
implied.  So,  the  themes  of  the  Eighth  Symphony 
were  arrived  at  only  when  page  after  page  had  been 
covered  with  fumbling  notations.  Berlioz,  sensing 
in  the  Allegretto  scherzando  a  complete  spontaneity, 
wrote  that  it  "fell  from  heaven  straight  into  the 
brain  of  its  author,"  and  was  composed  "at  a  sit- 
ting" ("tout  d'uti  trait").  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Beethoven  achieved  his  deceptive  "spontaneity"  in 
this  case  only  after  a  veritable  maze  of  sketches. 
The  briefest  movement  in  all  the  nine  symphonies, 
it  holds  thematic  and  melodic  wealth  in  its  short 
and  suddenly  interrupted  course. 

The  Eighth  Symphony  uses  the  modest  orchestra 
of  the  Seventh.  Neither  trumpets  nor  drums  are 
called  for  in  the  second  movement.  In  the  Finale 
the  timpani  are  tuned  in  octaves  —  a  new  precedent. 
The  sketchbooks  indicate  that  Beethoven  considered 
an  introduction  to  the  first  movement.  He  aban- 
doned his  idea,  to  start  squarely  upon  the  beat  with 
his  first  theme,  setting  the  character  of  the  work  in 
its  graceful  melodic  simplicity.  This  movement, 
like  the  rest,  does  not  rely  upon  thematic  contrast. 
The  development  is  rich  in  fanciful  involutions 
within  that  domain  of  the  musician's  art  where 
words  have  never  penetrated.  The  fine  coda  is  an 
extension  of  the  original  one  to  exactly  twice  its 
length  (by  the  evidence  of  a  drum  part  used  in  the 
first  performance.) 

The  allegretto  scherzando  supplants  anything  so 
serious  as  a  slow  movement.  The  light  staccato 
chords  in  the  winds,  repeated  with  clocklike  regu- 
larity, are  associated  with  the  metronome,  then 
called  "chronometer,"  the  invention  of  Beethoven's 
friend  Johann  Nepomuk  Maelzel,  on  account  of  a 
canon  written  by  Beethoven  on  the  same  theme  and 
sung  by  the  composer,  the  inventor,  and  a  group  of 
friends  at  an  evening's  party.  Thayer  disproves 
Schindler's  vague  assertion  that  the  party  and  the 
canon  antedated  the  symphony.  It  must  certainly 
have,  been  written  upon  the  theme  of  the  completed 
symphony.  The  humor  of  the  allegretto  scherzando 
is  of  the  desirable  sort  that  makes  its  point  briefly 
—  and  stops  there. 

The  tempo  di  menuetto  of  the  third  movement, 
considerably  slower  than  the  scherzo  which  by  that 
time  Beethoven  had  so  fully  developed,  was  prob- 
ably conditioned  by  the  absence  of  a  true  slow 
movement  to  precede  it  —  repose  of  pace  was 
aesthetically  required  before  the  swift  finale.  One 
recalls  Wagner's  paragraphs  in  his  brochure  on 
conducting,  wherein  he  takes  Mendelssohn  sharply 

"TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE" 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST   11 

See  page  31 
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to  task  for  his  rapid  tempo  in  conducting  this  move- 
ment. 

In  the  third  movement  Beethoven  was  as  brief 
as  the  form  allowed ;  in  the  second  movement  he  was 
briefer  than  form  allowed.  In  the  allegro  vivace 
he  let  his  galloping  fancy  carry  him  where  it  willed, 
to  exceeding,  and  entirely  pardonable,  lengths.  The 
capricious  humor,  withheld  in  the  third  movement, 
reasserts  itself  with  delicate  and  airy  grace  in  the 
opening  pianissimo  measures.  The  fertility  and 
invention  of  the  movement  is  the  more  astonishing 
for  the  mere  fragments  of  themes  upon  which  the 
whole  captivating  structure  is  built.  About  the 
"terrible  C-sharp"  which  so  greatly  disturbed  Sir 
George,  Tovey  has  this  to  say,  speaking  of  the 
coda:  "With  all  its  originality  and  wealth  there  has 
so  far  been  no  puzzling  or  abnormal  feature  in  the 
movement,  with  one  glaring  exception.  What  on 
earth  did  that  irrelevant  roaring  C-sharp  mean? 
Thereby  hangs  a  tail,  viz.,  a  Coda  that  is  nearly  as 
long  as  the  whole  body  of  the  movement.  The  pun 
is  not  more  violent  than  Beethoven's  harmonic  or 
enharmonic  jokes  on  this  point.  .  .  .  Now  it  sud- 
denly appears  that  Beethoven  has  held  that  note 
in  store  wherewith  to  batter  at  the  door  of  some 
immensely  distant  key.  Out  bursts  the  theme,  then, 
in  F-sharp  minor.  Can  we  ever  find  a  way  home 
again?  Well,  E-sharp  (or  F  natural)  is  the  leading 
note  of  this  new  key,  and  upon  E-sharp  the  trumpets 
pounce,  and  hammer  away  at  it  until  they  have 
thoroughly  convinced  the  orchestra  that  they  mean 
it  for  the  tonic.  When  this  is  settled,  in  sails  the 
radiant  Second  Subject  again.  .  .  .  Unquenchable 
laughter  arises  among  the  blessed  Gods.  The  laugh- 
ter has  all  the  vaults  of  heaven  wherein  to  disperse 
itself  and  to  gather  again  into  the  last  long  series 
of  joyous  shouts  which,  after  all  its  surprises,  bring 
the  Symphony  to  its  end  as  punctually  as  planets 
complete  their  orbits." 


Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  No.  4, 
in  G  Major,  Op.  58 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 


The  Fourth  Concerto  of  Beethoven,  performed  at  a  sub- 
scription concert  at  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in 
Vienna,  in  March,  1807,  was  first  heard  at  a  public  concert 
at  the  Theater-an-der-Wein,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  the 
composer  as  soloist. 

Disregarding  the  usual  requirements  of  flash  and 
display  in  the  first  movement  of  a  concerto,  Bee- 
thoven builds  the  initial  allegro  on  gently  melodic 
material,  through  which  the  piano  weaves  its  em- 
broidery of  delicate  figurations.  The  piano  opens 
softly  (and  contrary  to  precedent)  with  a  five-bar 
phrase  of  the  first  theme,  and  then  yields  place  to 
the  orchestra,  which  completes  this  and  sings  a 
second,  again  introducing  it  softly  in  the  strings. 

ANTIQUES  SHOW 


Town  Hall 


Lenox,  Mass. 


August  4th  through  August  13th 

(Closed  on  Sunday) 

Daily  from  11:00  A.M.  to  10:00  P.M. 
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The  development,  with  voices  of  solo  and  orchestra 
blended,  brings  to  pass  in  its  course  two  further 
themes,  each  lyrical  in  character. 

The  andante  con  moto,  which  has  no  like  in  the 
literature  of  concertos,  contains  within  its  seventy 
bars  a  message  whose  import  words  cannot  con- 
vey. It  consists  of  a  dialogue  between  the  string 
choir  and  the  piano.  The  former  states  a  short, 
imperious  phrase  in  octaves,  forte  and  staccato:  it 
is  a  recitative,  and  yet  it  is  more.  The  piano  answers 
with  a  melody  of  indescribable  tenderness.  The 
two  opposing  voices  continue  their  alternate  phrases, 
but  before  the  soft  plea  of  the  piano,  increasingly 
irresistible,  the  austerity  of  the  strings  is  gradually 
mollified,  until  it  capitulates  altogether,  subsiding 
into  a  breathless  pianissimo.  The  last  whispering 
suspended  chord  of  the  piano  is  swept  away  as  the 
vivace  theme  of  the- rondo  (further  brightened  by 
the  restoration  of  the  major  mode)  is  delivered 
pianissimo  by  the  strings,  with  its  sprightly  answer- 
ing theme  in  the  piano.  The  finale  follows  a  more 
usual  course  to  a  swift  and  brilliant  conclusion. 

The  following  interesting  speculation  about  the 
slow  movement  is  taken  from  Donald  Francis 
Tovey's  "Essays  in  Musical  Analysis"  (Volume 
III): 


A  WORD  ON 

Traffic   Conditions 


The  large  number  of  cars  coming  to  the  Berkshire  Festival 
Concerts  taxes  the  highway  approaches  to  Tanglewood  and 
makes  for  traffic  congestion.  The  Massachusetts  State 
Police,  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  police  officials  of 
Lenox,  Stockbridge,  Lee  and  Pittsfield  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  concerts  are  cooperating  fully  to  improve  the 
traffic  situation.  Nevertheless  there  is  bound  to  be  some 
traffic  delay,  and  Festival  visitors  are  urged  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  it  in  advance.    You  can  help  in  several  ways. 

1.  FOLLOW  THE  TANGLEWOOD  SIGNS,  which 
have  been  placed  by  the  State  Police  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  to  show  the  least  congested 
approaches. 

2.  COME  EARLY.  The  grounds  will  open  at  noon  on 
Sunday  and  at  six  o'clock  for  evening  concerts.  The 
buffet  at  Tanglewood  will  serve  sandwiches,  soups, 
beverages  and  other  light  meals  before  concerts. 
Many  visitors  bring  picnic  meals  to  eat  on  the 
grounds. 

3.  STAY  LATE.  The  sudden  outpouring  of  cars  onto 
the  highways  at  the  close  of  the  concerts  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  traffic  delay.  You  are  invited  to  stay 
at  Tanglewood  as  long  as  convenient.  The  formal 
gardens  will  be  open  and  lighted  for  at  least  an  hour 
after  every  concert. 

4.  HAVE     PATIENCE. 


"If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  Liszt  who  compared 
the  slow  movement  of  this  concerto  to  Orpheus  tam- 
ing the  wild  beasts  with  his  music.  This  is  so  apt 
that  it  is  almost  free  from  the  general  objection  that 
such  comparisons  tend  at  first  to  substitute  their 
own  vividness  for  that  of  the  music  and  then  to  lose 
their  vividness  in  the  necessity  for  tiresome  qualifi- 
cations of  detail.  But  here  the  comparison  is 
remarkably  spiritual  and  free  from  concrete  exter- 
nals. Note,  in  the  first  place,  that,  as  in  Liszt's  own 
symphonic  poem  Orpheus,  it  refers  to  the  taming 
of  wild  Nature,  not  to  the  placating  of  the  Furies, 
though  Liszt  tells  us  that  he  was  inspired  by  the 
experience  of  conducting  Gluck's  Orfeo.  But  the 
spiritual,  or,  if  you  prefer  popular  scientific  jargon, 
psychological  depth  of  the  analogy  is  best  shown  in 
the  one  point  of  resemblance  between  this  unique 
movement  of  Beethoven's  and  a  very  different  one, 
Orpheus's  first  sustained  address  to  the  Furies  in 
Gluck's  opera.  The  pleadings  of  Orpheus  are  met 
phrase  by  phrase  with  a  thunderous  No  from  the 
Furies  in  unison,  until  the  last  No  is  a  chord  which 
shows  that  they  will  at  length  yield.  In  this  andante 
the  orchestra  does  not  imitate  wild  beasts  or  nature, 
and  the  pianoforte  does  not  imitate  a  lyre  or  a 
singer.  But  the  orchestra  (consisting  of  the  strings 
alone)  is  entirely  in  octaves,  without  a  vestige  of 
harmony,  so  long  as  it  remains  stubborn  and  rough 
in  its  share  of  the  dialogue  with  the  quiet  veiled 
tones  of  the  solo.  After  its  first  soft  pizzicato  note 
it  melts  into  harmony.  In  the  supreme  moment  of 
darkness  at  the  end,  the  orchestra  and  solo  join  in 
the  same  material,  whereas  they  had  hitherto  been 
totally  contrasted." 


EUGENE  ISTOMIN  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1925, 
of  Russian  parents.  At  14  he  entered  the  Curtis  Institute 
of  Music  where  he  studied  with  Miercio  Horszowski  and 
Rudolf  Serkin,  making  his  first  public  appearance  in  1943. 
He  has  played  each  year  in  the  festivals  organized  by 
Pablo  Casals  in  France.  This  is  his  first  appearance  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  Minor,  Op.  67 
Ludwig  vav  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 

The  Fifth  Symphony  was  completed  near  the  end  of 
the  year  1807,  and  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  Beethoven  conducting. 
The  parts  were  published  in  April,  1809,  and  the  score  in 
March,  1826.  The  dedication  is  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz 
and  Count  Rasumovsky. 

It  is  possible  to  find  an  affinity  of  rhythmic  units 
through  the  four  movements  of  the  Fifth  Symphony. 
But  the  similarity  (and  it  is  nothing  more)  should 
be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  a  superficial  observa- 
tion. Beethoven  may  not  have  been  even  aware  of 
it  —  he  was  too  deep  an  artist  to  pursue  a  unifying 
theory.  A  still  greater  mistake  is  to  look  upon  the 
initial  four-note  figure  with  its  segregating  hold  as 
more  than  a  segment  of  the  theme  proper.     Wein- 
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gartner  and  others  after  him  have  exposed  this 
fallacy,  and  what  might  be  called  the  enlightened 
interpretation  of  this  movement  probably  began  with 
the  realization  that  Beethoven  never  devised  a  first 
movement  more  conspicuous  for  graceful  symmetry 
and  even,  melodic  flow.  An  isolated  tile  cannot 
explain  a  mosaic,  and  the  smaller  the  tile  unit,  the 
more  smooth  and  delicate  of  line  will  be  the  com- 
plete picture.  Just  so  does  Beethoven's  briefer 
"motto"  devolve  upon  itself  to  produce  long  and 
regular  melodic  periods.  Even  in  its  first  bare 
statement,  the  "motto"  belongs  conceptually  to  an 
eight-measure  period,  broken  for  the  moment  as  the 
second  fermata  is  held  through  an  additional  bar. 
The  movement  is  regular  in  its  sections,  conserva- 
tive in  its  tonalities.  Its  very  regularity,  its  incred- 
ible compactness,  adds  to  the  power  of  the  sym- 
phony which,  when  it  was  first  heard,  disrupted  all 
contemporary  notions  of  what  a  symphony  was  sup- 
posed to  be. 

The  Andante  con  moto  (in  A-flat  major)  is  the 
most  irregular  of  the  four  movements.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  theme  with  variations  as  free  thoughts  upon 
segments  of  a  theme  with  certain  earmarks  and  re- 
currences of  the  variation  form  hovering  in  the 
background.  The  first  setting  forth  of  the  melody 
cries  heresy  by  requiring  48  bars.  The  first  strain 
begins  regularly  enough,  but,  instead  of  closing  on 
the  tonic  A-flat,  hangs  suspended.  The  wood  winds 
echo  this  last  phrase  and  carry  it  to  a  cadence 
which  is  pointedly  formal  as  the  strings  echo  it  at 
the  nineteenth  bar.  Formal  but  not  legitimate.  A 
close  at  the  eighth  bar  would  have  been  regular, 
and  this  is  not  a  movement  of  regular  phrase  lengths. 
Regularity  is  not  established  until  the  end  of  the 
movement  when  this  phrase  closes  upon  its  eighth 
bar  at  last!  The  whole  andante  is  one  of  the  de- 
layed cadences.  The  second  strain  of  the  melody 
pauses  upon  the  dominant  and  proceeds  with  an 
outburst  into  C  major,  repeats  in  this  key  to  pause 
at  the  same  place  and  dream  away  at  leisure  into 
E-flat.  The  two  sections  of  melody  recur  regularly 
with  varying  ornamental  accompaniment  in  the 
strings,  but  again  the  questioning  pauses  bring  in 


enchanting  whispered  vagaries,  such  as  a  fugato  for 
flutes,  oboes  and  clarinets,  or  a  pianissimo  dalliance 
by  the  violins  upon  a  strand  of  accompaniment. 
The  movement  finds  a  sudden  fortissimo  close. 

The  third  movement  (allegro,  with  outward  ap- 
pearance of  a  scherzo)  begins  pianissimo  with  a 
phrase  the  rhythm  of  which  crystallizes  into  the 
principal  element,  in  fortissimo.  The  movement 
restores  the  C  minor  of  the  first  and  some  of  its 
rhythmic  drive.  But  here  the  power  of  impulsion 
is  light  and  springy.  In  the  first  section  of  the  Trio 
in  C  major  (the  only  part  of  the  movement  which 
is  literally  repeated)  the  basses  thunder  a  theme 
which  is  briefly  developed,  fugally  and  otherwise. 
The  composer  begins  what  sounds  until  its  tenth 
bar  like  a  da  capo.  But  this  is  in  no  sense  a  return, 
as  the  hearer  soon  realizes.  The  movement  has 
changed  its  character,  lost  its  steely  vigor  and  taken 
on  a  light,  skimming,  mysterious  quality.  It  evens 
off  into  a  pianissimo  where  the  suspense  of  soft 
drum  beats  prepares  a  new  disclosure,  lightly  es- 
tablishing (although  one  does  not  realize  this  until 
the  disclosure  comes)  the  quadruple  beat.  The 
bridge  of  mystery  leads,  with  a  sudden  tension, 
into  the  tremendous  outburst  of  the  Finale,  chords 
proclaiming  C  major  with  all  of  the  power  an  orches- 
tra of  1807  could  muster  —  which  means  that  trom- 
bones, piccolo  and  contra-bassoon  appeared  for  the 


Refreshments  are  served  at  the 
Tanglewood  Cafeteria  before 
concerts    and    at    intermission. 
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VISIT    THE 

TANGLEWOOD    MUSIC 
STORE 

(near  the  main  gate) 


COPIES  OF  MR.  MUNCH'S  NEW  BOOK 
NOW  AVAILABLE 

Souvenirs  of  Tanglewood:  A  large  assortment  of  books 
on  music.  Recordings  and  miniature  scores,  including 
works  given  at  the  Festival  concerts.  Also,  postcards, 
films,  etc. 

(Operated  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 


SAMMY  VINCENT  MUSIC  CENTER 

23  North  Street,  Pittsfield 
BERKSHIRE'S  LARGEST  MUSIC  CENTER 

Records      •      Radios      •      Hi-Fi  Equipment 
Baldwin  Pianos 
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(Near  Mohawk  Ski  Area) 
CORNWALL,  CONN. 


9C 


Tel.   Orleans  2-627S 
Children    Welcome    to    our   supervised   playground 

A  uniquely  different  shop  featuring  gifts,  toys  and 
apparel  (sizes:  infants  to  14),  designed  to  make  shopping 
an  enchanting  experience  for  adults  and  children. 

At  the  top  of  Cathedral  Pines. 

Store  Hours:  10:00  A.M.   -  5:30  P.M.      Closed  Sundays 

INDIAN  HILL  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts 

A  SUMMER  WORKSHOP  IN  THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

Mordecai  Bauman,  Director 

For  TEEN-AGE  boys  and  girls  interested  in 
MUSIC     •     ART     •     DANCE     •     THEATRE 

Call  Stockbridge  504  for  information  about 
1956  enrollment 


first  time  in  a  symphony.  The  Finale  follows  the 
formal  line  of  custom,  with  a  second  section  in  the 
dominant,  the  prescribed  development  section,  and 
a  fairly  close  recapitulation.  But  as  completely  as 
the  first  movement  (which  likewise  outwardly  con- 
forms), it  gives  a  new  function  to  a  symphony  — 
a  new  and  different  character  to  music  itself.  Tradi- 
tional preconceptions  are  swept  away  in  floods  of 
sound,  joyous  and  triumphant.  At  the  end  of  the 
development  the  riotous  chords  cease  and  in  the 
sudden  silence  the  scherzo,  or  rather  the  bridge 
passage,  is  recalled.  Again  measures  of  wonder- 
ment fall  into  the  sense  of  a  coda  as  the  oboe  brings 
the  theme  to  a  gentle  resolution.  This  interruption 
was  a  stroke  of  genius  which  none  could  deny,  even 
the  early  malcontents  who  denounced  the  movement 
as  vulgar  and  blatant  —  merely  because  they  had 
settled  back  for  a  rondo  and  found  something  else 
instead.  The  Symphony  which  in  all  parts  over- 
rode disputation  did  so  nowhere  more  tumultuously, 
more  unanswerably,  than  in  the  final  coda. 


Entr'acte 

MORE  LIGHT  ON  BEETHOVEN 
Ernest  Newman 

(Sunday  Times,  London,  November  7.  1954) 

(The  identity  of  the  "Immortal  Beloved"  the  "Unsterbliche 
Geliebte,"  to  whom  Beethoven  addressed  the  love  letter  found 
among  his  possessions  after  his  death,  has  been  a  subject 
for  speculation  for  more  than  a  century.  The  scrawled  letter 
presents  an  intriguing  puzzle.  There  is  the  date  without  the 
year,  the  reference  to  a  journey,  the  cryptic  "K,"  as  a  meet- 
ing place.  There  is  the  reference  in  a  diary  at  a  later  date 
to  someone  whom  he  designates  by  an  initial  letter  which 
looks  like  but  might  not  be  "A".  The  whereabouts  on  cer- 
tain conjectural  summers  of  certain  ladies  whom  he  knew 
at  certain  times  has  been  a  prime  pastime  for  the  musico- 
logical  sleuths.  The  year  1812  having  been  generally  agreed 
upon,  certain  candidates  of  earlier  years,  such  as  Giulietta 
Guicciardi  and  Therese  von  Brunsvik,  have  been  discarded. 

A  recent  revelation  described  here  confounds  previous  con- 
jecture by  drawing  to  the  fore  Therese's  sister  Josephine, 
whom  Beethoven  once  regarded  tenderly  but  who  had  by 
1812  been  twice  married  and  therefore  had  not  been  consid- 
ered by  the  most  relentless  investigators. 

Will  this  new  theory  find  any  general  acceptance,  or  will 
it  simply  be  added  to  its  predecessors?  Still  later  find- 
ings by  another  scholar,  Dr.  Joseph  Schmidt-Gorg,  tends 
to  rule  out  Josephine.  The  identity  of  the  Unsterbliche 
Geliebte  may  always  remain  an  "Unantwortliche  Frage.' 
Whereby  the  due  privacy  of  Beethoven  will  rightly  pre- 
vail.-— Ed.) 

Some  readers  may  recall  that  last  February  I  de- 
voted two  articles  to  the  consideration  of  a  book  by 
Dr.  Siegmund  Kaznelson,  of  Jerusalem  —  "Bee- 
thovens  Feme  und  Unsterbliche  Geliebte"  —  which 
struck  me  as  the  most  important  contribution  to 
Beethoven  biography  made  during  the  last  half- 
century  or  so.  Dr.  Kaznelson's  industry  and  psycho- 
logical acumen  have,  to  my  thinking,  not  only  estab- 
lished once  for  all  the  fact  that  Beethoven's  Immortal 
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Beloved  was  not,  as  had  latterly  been  supposed, 
Countess  Therese  von  Brunsvik  but  her  younger 
sister  Josephine,  but  also  thrown  much  light  on  the 
psychological  and  other  circumstances  attending  the 
famous  Beethoven  letter  of  1812.  The  first  impact 
of  Dr.  Kaznelson's  crowning  conclusion  was  start- 
ling: it  was  that  the  long  attraction  of  the  composer 
and  Countess  Josephine  for  each  other  had  come  to 
a  sudden  climax  in  Prague  on  July  3,  1812,  and 
Josephine's  daughter,  Minona,  was  Beethoven's 
child. 

(The  reader  may  like  to  be  reminded  that  in  1799 
Josephine,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  had  married  a  cer- 
tain Count  von  Deym,  under  her  mother's  persua- 
sion rather  than  from  personal  inclination  on  her 
part.  Deym  died  in  1803,  leaving  her  with  four 
children.  In  1810  she  married  Count  von  Stackel- 
berg,  by  whom  she  had  two  more  children.  The 
Brunsviks  were  an  Hungarian  family;  but  like  all 
the  aristocracy  of  that  period  they  spent  much  of 
their  time  in  Vienna,  where  Beethoven  had  come 
into  their  orbit.) 

It  had  long  been  surmised  by  Beethoven  research- 
ers that  decisive  clues  to  the  Beethoven-Brunsvik 
relationship  would  be  found  if  anywhere,  in  the 
Brunsvik  archives,  especially  in  the  jottings,  diaries 
and  memoirs  of  Therese.  (She  survived  her  sister 
some  forty  years,  dying  in  1861.)  This  mass  of 
papers  had  ultimately  become  Minona's  property, 
and  at  her  death  in  1897  they  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  a  great-niece  of  Therese,  Madame  de 
Gerando.  Romain  Rolland  was  given  access  to  some 
of  these  papers,  but  not  all.  They  had  been  placed 
by  the  family  in  the  care  of  Dr.  Marianne  von  Czeke, 
of  Budapest,  who  had  made  it  her  life-work  to  pro- 
duce a  full-scale  biography  of  her  adored  Therese. 

In  1938  the  Hungarian  Historical  Society  pub- 
lished in  Budapest  the  first  volume  of  "Notes  and 
Diaries  of  Countess  Therese  von  Brunsvik,"  to 
which  Dr.  von  Czeke  added  a  450-page  biography  of 
Therese  in  Hungarian.  (This  first  volume  carried 
the  German  documentary  record  down  only  to 
1814. J  Then  came  the  war;  and  in  January,  1942, 
Dr.  von  Czeke  died,  leaving  her  work  to  be  contin- 
ued by  Frau  Henriette  von  Szirmay-Pulszky,  who 
had  been  her  co-worker  for  many  years,  and  is  now 
the  archivist  of  the  voluminous  Therese  papers. 

Dr.  Kaznelson  now  sends  me  some  new  docu- 
ments bearing  on  the  Beethoven  matter.  It  appears 
that  Frau  von  Szirmay-Pulszky,  after  a  careful  read- 
ing of  Dr.  Kaznelson's  book,  has  expressed  her 
entire  agreement  with  his  facts  and  conclusions, 
which  are  consonant,  she  says,  with  the  evidence 
yielded  by  the  Therese  papers.  The  reader  may  re- 
call that  in  my  second  article  of  February  last  I 
suggested  that  the  crux  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  the 
paternity  of  Minona  is  concerned,  was  whether 
Stackelberg  was  or  was  not  out  of  bounds,  so  to 
speak,  at  the  vital  time.  Frau  von  Szirmay-Pulszky 
gives  her  complete  adherence  to  Dr.  Kaznelson's 
conjectural  timetable. 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven     Symphony  No.  7,  Symphony  No.  1 
Berlioz     "Romeo  and  Juliet"  (complete) 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"   (complete) 
Brahms    Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Rubinstein) 

Symphony  No.  4 

Bruch     Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Menuhin) 

Chopin     Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Brailowsky) 

Handel  "Water  Music" 

Haydn     Symphonies  No.  103,  No.  104 

Honegger     Symphony  No.  5,  Symphony  No.  2 

Menotti     Violin  Concerto   (Spivakovsky) 

Mozart     Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 

Roussel     "Bacchus  and  Ariane" 

Saint-Saens    Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (Brailowsky) 

Schubert     Symphony  No.  2 

Schumann     Symphony  No.  1,  Overture,  "Genoveva" 

Strauss    "Don  Quixote"   (Soloist,  Piatigorsky) 

Tchaikovsky    Violin  Concerto  (Milstein) 

ALBUM:  Ravel,  "Rapsodie  Espagnole,"  "La  Valse";  Over- 
tures, Berlioz,  "Beatrice  and  Benedick";  Lalo,  "Le  Roi 
d'Ys";  Saint-Saens,  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 
Bach     Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  6,  Suites  Nos.  1  and  4 
Beethoven     Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  and  9 
Berlioz    "Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose) 
Brahms     Symphony  No.  3,  Violin  Concerto  (Heifetz) 
Copland     "Appalachian  Spring,"  "El  Salon  Mexico," 

"A  Lincoln  Portrait" 
Hanson    Symphony  No.  3 
Harris     Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn     Symphonies  No.  92,  in  G,  "Oxford";  94,  "Surprise" 
Khatchaturian     Piano  Concerto  (Kapell) 
Mendelssohn     Symphony  No.  4,  "Italian" 

Mozart     Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik,  Serenade  No.  10, 

Symphonies  K.  425,  "Linz";  E-Flat,  K.  543 
ProkofiefJ    Violin  Concerto  No.  2   (Heifetz) 
Symphony  No.  5,  Classical  Symphony, 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "Lt.  Kije" 
Rachmaninoff     "Isle  of  the  Dead" 
Ravel     Bolero,  Ma  Mere  L'Oye  Suite 
Schubert     Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Unfinished" 
Tchaikovsky     Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48,  Symphonies  Nos.  4  &  5 

commemorative  album 
Sibelius     Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43,  R.  Strauss 
Don  Juan,  Op.  20,  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 

Stravinsky    "L'Histoire  du  Soldat," 
Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Liszt    "Les  Preludes" 

Mozart    Piano  Concertos,  K.  415,  456  (Lili  Kraus) 
Scriabin    "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy" 
Stravinsky    "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

Also   many  recordings   by  the  BOSTON   POPS 
ORCHESTRA,  ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor. 
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Tanglewood 


TANG  LEW  GOD,    19  56 


The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

• 
The  Berkshire  Festival 

Nineteenth  Season 

CHARLES  MUNCH,   Conductor 

• 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Fourteenth  Season 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Director 


To  receive  later  announcements,  leave  your  name  and 
address  at  the  ticket  office,  or  write  to  Thomas  D.  Perry, 
Jr.,  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 


CARNEGIE  HALL     *     NEW  YORK 

(70TH  SEASON  IN  NEW  YORK) 


75th  Anniversary 

Season  *  1955-1956 


Boston  Symphony   Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


Two  Series  of  Five  Concerts  Each 

5  Wednesday  Evening  Concerts  at  8:45 

5  Saturday  Afternoon  Concerts  at  2:30 

NOVEMBER  16-19  JANUARY    11-14 

DECEMBER     7-10  FEBRUARY  8-11 

MARCH  21-24 


A  limited  number  of  balcony  seats  available 
at  $9  and  $7.50  for  five  concerts.  Address  Season 
Ticket  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston  15,  Mass. 


Stackelberg,  it  now  appears,  had  left  Vienna  at 
the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  lune,  1812  —  at 
the  latest  by  lune  8.  "Minona,"  Frau  von  Szirmay- 
Pulszky  writes,  "was  born  on  the  8th  April,  1813, 
nine  months  and  five  days  after  losephine's  meeting 
with  Beethoven  in  Prague  on  the  3rd  July,  1812. 
No  doubt  about  it  is  possible;  Minona  was  Bee- 
thoven's daughter.  Marianne  de  Czeke  would  agree 
with  me  if  she  were  alive  now." 

This  is  as  far  as  my  space  will  allow  me  to  deal 
with  the  matter  at  present.  There  is  one  odd  new 
feature,  however,  to  which  attention  should  be 
called.  Frau  von  Szirmay-Pulszky  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  neither  Minona  nor  Stackelberg  ever 
had  an  inkling  that  the  child  born  in  1813  was  not 
the  latter's.  In  1814  he  forcibly  took  Minona  and 
his  two  older  daughters  away  from  Josephine  to 
have  them  educated  in  Russia.  Evidently  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  hitherto  accepted  Beethoven  biography 
of  the  middle  period  that  now  calls  for  re-writing. 


A  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

(Including  Berkshire  Festival  Concerts) 

TANGLEWOOD,  1955 

(This  schedule  is  subject  to  change.  Friends  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  should  confirm  dates  of  student  per- 
formances before  coming  to  Tanglewood.  Hours  indicated 
are  Daylight  Saving  Time.  Starred  events  (*)  are  open 
by  invitation  to  the  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
within  the  limits  of  the  seating  space  available.  The  opera 
productions  of  August  8  and  9  will  require  special  tickets.) 

FESTIVAL  REHEARSALS.  Admission  to  the 
remaining  Saturday  morning  rehearsals  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  10  A.M.,  $1 
each,  proceeds  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orches- 
tra's Pension  Fund.      (August  6,  13.) 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

a  summer  school  maintained  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  provides  an  opportunity  for  music 
study  in  connection  with  the  Berkshire  Festival 
concerts  given  annually  at  Tanglewood.  Young 
musicians  of  high  skill  —  players,  conductors, 
singers,  many  on  the  threshold  of  distinguished 
careers,  come  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 


Tnnglewood 


BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 
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A  school  of  performance,  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  presents  many  concerts,  listed  in  this  Cal- 
endar, by  its  students  at  Tanglewood.  The  school 
invites  to  its  concerts  members  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  subject  only  to  the 
limitations  of  seating  capacity.  A  voluntary  con- 
tribution constitutes  membership  in  the  Friends. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  and  addressed  to 
Friends  of  The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Tangle- 
wood,  Lenox,  Massachusetts. 

August  3,  Wednesday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

Rudolf  Serkin    (Piano  Recital) 

August  4,  Thursday  —  Shed  at  8:30 
*Dept.  I  Orchestra 

August  5,  Friday  — Sheil  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Orchestra 
Leonard  Bernstein,  conducting 
Chorus   and   soloists 

August  6,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 
Open  Rehearsal 
Chamber  Music  Hall  at  3:00 

*Dept.  Ill  Composers'  Forum 
Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Orchestra 
Margaret   Harshaw,  soloist 

August  7,  Sunday  —  Chamber  Music  Hall  at 
10:00  a.m.' 

*Di:pt.  I  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  2:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Orchestra 
Eugene  Istomin,  soloist 

August  8,  Monday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

*Dept.  IV  Opera 

I  Special  tickets  required) 

August  9.  Tuesday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

*Dept.  IV  Opera 

(Special  tickets  required) 

August  10,  Wednesday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 

Recital   (To  be  announced) 

August  11,  Thursday 

Tanglewood  On  Parade  (Watch  for  Special  Announce- 
ment) 


August  12,  Friday  - 

Festival  Concert 


Shed  at  8:30 

■  Orchestra 


August   13,  Saturday  —  Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal 
Shed  at  3:00 
*Dept.  I  Orchestra 
Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Orchestra 
Pierre  Monteux  conducting 

August  14,  Sunday  —  Theatre  at  10:00  a.m. 
*Dept.  I  Chamber  Music 
Shed  at  2:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Orchestra 
Chorus  and  Soloists 


Full  programs  on  request  at  the  Friend's  office. 
Programs   subject   to   change. 


o  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT  BULLETIN, 
BOSTON  AND  CIRCUIT  •  THE  BERKSHIRE  FESTI- 
VAL   PROGRAM    •    THE    BOSTON   POPS   PROGRAM 


The  I50STON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
PUBLICATIONS 

Oiler  to  advertisers  wide  coverage  of  a  special  group 
of  discriminating  people.  For  both  merchandising 
and  institutional  advertising  they  have  proved  over 
many  years  to  be  excellent  media. 

TOTAL   CIRCULATION   MORE   THAN   500,000 


For  Information  and  Rates  Call: 

Mrs.  Dana  Somes,  Advertising  Manager 

Tel.  CO  6-1492,  or  write:  Symphony  Hall, 

Boston  15,  Mass. 


Delightful  Places  to  Stay,  Lunch,  or  Dine 

Closest  To   Tanglewood 
AVALOCH  INN 

Fine  American  Plan  Resort- — Public  Dining  Room 

Also 

THE  FIVE  REASONS 
Steak  and  Ale  House 

A  Ealslaffian  Gathering  Place  for  Arbiters  of  Old  Wine, 
Fine  Ale,  Tender  Beef,  and  Good  Companionship,  Special- 
izing in  Imported  Beers,  Luncheon  and  Evening  Snacks,  and 
Magnificent 

CHARCOAL  BROILED  STEAKS 

Avaloch,  A  Country  Inn  Telephone  Lenox  41 


You  will  enjoy  a  visit  to  the 

i§lb  0tmjp  (irillv 

at  the  CURTIS  HOTEL  in  Lenox  Village 
The  Peacock  Cocktail  Loi  mi. 


BREAKFAST 


LUNCH 


DINNER 


Relax  in    the   Terrace  Garden  and  enjoy  sandwiches, 

coffee,  desserts  and  beverages  served  after  the  concerts 

George.  A.  Tijrain,  Host 
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Delightful  Places  to  Stay,  Lunch,  or  Dine 
(Continued) 

A    RARE    TREAT    .     .     . 

in    FOOD    and    SETTING 

Luncheon   a  la  carte  Quality  Dinners  $2.50 

BARN  RESTAURANT  at  the  BIRD  SANCTUARY 

Five  Minutes  from  Tanglewood 
Telephone  Lenox  320-M 


CHEF  KARL'S 

Lenox 


LUNCH  12-2  DINNER  6-9 

SUNDAY  12  to  8  P.M. 


Telephone  Lenox  698 


(Eijnstmitfi  ®tw  Intt 

LENOX  RD.  ROUTE  7 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS.  Telephone  13 

COUNTRY  ATMOSPHERE 
Pleasant  Rooms        •        Delicious  Meals 

Olive  &  Ralph  Scott,  Proprietors 

EASTOVER    In  Lenox  .   .   . 


a  distinguished  resort  with  the  full- 
est and  finest  recreational  facilities. 
Ideally  equipped  to  handle  conven- 
tions, one-day  outings,  meetings,  and 
banquets.  For  detailed  information 
write 

Box  C,  Lenox,  Mass. 


EGREMONT  TAVERN 

Comfortable  Home-like  Rooms 

Delicious  Wholesome  Meals 

Cocktails  served  in  our  Lounge 

or  on  our  Garden  Terrace. 

Routes  23  and  41,  South  Egremont,  Mass. 

Telephone:     Great    Barrington    827 


In  Ihe  Jierkshire^Hdls  at Stockbridqe 


The-RVd  I/ionlnn 


THE  LION'S  DEN 

STOCKBRIDGE'S  OUTSTANDING 

PLAY  ROOM 

for  gay  refreshment 

AT    THE    RED    LION    INN 

STOCKBRIDGE  46 

at    the    intersection    of 

Routes    102    and    7    and 

Prospect   Hill   Road 


1929 


1955 


26th  SEASON 
SHEFFIELD  INN 

Sheffield,   Massachusetts  on  Route   No.   7 

An  Inn  for  Discriminating  People 

ELEVATOR 

Stuart  M.  Beard,  II,  Owner  &  Mgr.    Stuart  M.  Beard,  111 

Telephone  Sheffield  9-8732 

WENDOVER  DAIRY  BAR 

Church  Street  -  -  -  Lenox 


BREAKFAST     •     LUNCHES     •      SUPPERS 

FOUNTAIN  SERVICE     •     AIR  CONDITIONED 


Services 


BERKSHIRE  LEATHER  CO. 

Distinctive  leather  gifts 
picnic  kits  —  cushion  robes 

67  Eagle  Street  Pittsfield 

Telephone  6572 

C.  T.  BRIGHAM  COMPANY 

The  Original  Paper  Jobber  of  Western  Massachusetts 


Paper  Supplies  for 
Retail  Stores,  Restaurants  and  Institutions 

Pittsfield  •  Tel.  2-5540 

CARR  HARDWARE  CO. 

Plumbing  Supplies,  Paints,  Electrical  and 
Household  Supplies,  Lighting  Fixtures 

413  •  415  NORTH  STREET,  PITTSFIELD 
Telephone  Pittsfield  2-1581 

WILLIAM  T.  LAHART 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTOR 


SHOP Housatonic   Street,   Lenox 

HOME. .  .School  Street,  Lenox,  Telephone  146 


Lenox  National  Bank 


General  Banking  Service 
Travellers  Cheques      •      Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

LENOX  PACKAGE  STORE 

Imported  and  Domestic  Wines  and  Liquors 

CHURCH  STREET        •        LENOX,  MASS. 

Telephone  Lenox  57 

J.  H.  Johnson's  Sons,  Inc. 

PLUMBING  CONTRACTORS 


Lenox,  Massachusetts 


Telephone  12W 


VISIT     THE 

TANGLEWOOD     MUSIC 
STORE 

(near  the  main  gate) 


Holders  of  Boxes  and  Reserved  Seats  are  invited  to  a  special 
performance  of  Opera  in  the  Formal  Garden  at  four  o'clock 


Thursday,  August  11  .  .  .  events  from  6  to  11  p.m. 


(Rain  or  Shine) 


a 


Tanglewood  on  Parade 

For  the  Benefit  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 


?? 


Concert  in  the  Shed  at  8:15 

THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA 

Conducted  by  LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 

Suite  from  "On  the  Waterfront" Bernstein 

(First  Performance) 

"A  Lincoln  Portrait" Copland 

(Speaker  to  be  announced) 

THE   BOSTON   POPS    ORCHESTRA 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Spanish  Caprice      Rimsky-Korsakov 

Alborada  —  Scene  and  Gypsy  Song  —  Fandango  of  the  Asturias 

Rhapsody  in  Blue,  for  Piano  and  Orchestra      .    .    .       Gershwin 
Soloist  —  LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 

Suite  from  the  Ballet  "Graduation  Ball"  .    .    .     Strauss-Dorati 
Acceleration  Waltz  —  Perpetual  Motion  —  Nocturne  —  March  —  Galop 

(Encores  may  be  expected!) 


Lawn  Party  .  .  .  Picnic  Supper  .  .  .  Door  Prizes  .  .  .  Waltzing  on  the  Lawn 


Watch  for  further  announcements 

Box  Seats  -  $5  .  .  Front  Sections  (All  seats  reserved)  -  $4  and  $3  .  .  Unreserved  Section  -  $2.50 


All  who  purchase  tickets  will  be  invited  to  attend  the  activities  of  the  school  at  6  o'clock 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA    .    OPERA  SCENES     •     THE  CHORUS     •     CHAMBER    MUSIC 
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the  Tanglewood  Tradition  . . . 

.  .  .  embodies  the  finest  in  musical  standards  and  achievements.  Year  after  year,  the 
Berkshire  Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  offer  the  world's  great  music 
to  audiences  of  international  character;  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  unmatched 
in  the  distinction  of  its  faculty  and  its  students.  There  can  he  no  compromise  with 
ideals  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  tradition  as  Tanglewood. 


The  choice  of  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  is  a  significant  measure 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  Baldwin  Piano 
Company  has  attained  new  standards  of  excellence 
in  the  art  of  Piano  making. 

For  an  important  gift,  or  for  your  own  use,  make 
Baldwin  your  choice  too. 


Pal&toin 


Established  1862 


Baldwin,  Acrosonic  and  Hamilton  Pianos,  Baldwin  and  Orga- sonic  Electronic  organs, 
used  exclusively  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  are 
sold  by  leading  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 
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RCA  Victor  recreates  all  the  eloquence  of  his  interpretations 
in  these  brilliant  "New  Orthophonic"  High  Fidelity  recordings 

**Berlioz:The  Damnation  of  Faust  (complete)— Suzanne  Danco,  Soprano;  David  Poleri,  Tenor;  Martial  Singher, 
Baritone  ■  **Berlioz:  Romeo  and  Juliet  (complete)— Margaret  Roggero,  Contralto;  Leslie  Chabay,  Tenor; 
Yi-Kwei  Sze,  Bass  ■  **Brahms:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B  Flat,  op.  83— Artur  Rubinstein,  Piano  ■  *Beethoven: 
Symphony  No.  7,  in  A,  op.  92  ■  **Chopin:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  F  Minor.  **Saint-Saens:  Piano  Concerto 
No.  4,  in  C  Minor— Alexander  Brailowsky,  Piano.  **"New  Orthophonic"  High  Fidelity.  *High  Fidelity. 


rcaVictor 

MRS!       IN       RECORDED       MUSIC 
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BOSTON   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

Berkshire  Festival,  Season  1955 

(EIGHTEENTH  SEASON) 
TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

SIXTH  WEEK 

Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,  1955,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  President        Jacob  J.  Kaplan,  Vice-President        Richard  C.  Paine,  Treasurer 
Taixott  M.  Banks,  Jr.  Alvan  T.  Fuller  C.  D.  Jackson  Charles  H.  Stockton 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Francis  W.  Hatch  Michael  T.  Kelleher  Edward  A.  Taft 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  Palfrey  Perkins  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 


Philip  R.  Allen 


Alan  J.  Blau 
Lenges  Bull 


Trustees  Emeritus 
M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 


Lewis  Perry 


Tanglewood  Advisory  Committee 

Henry  W.  Dwight  F.  Anthony  Hanlon  George  E.  Mole 

George  W.  Edman  Lawrence  K.  Miller  Whitney  S.  Stoddard 

Jesse  L.  Thomason  Robert  K.  Wheeler  H.  George  Wilde 

Chairmen  and  Board  of  Selectmen  (Ex  officio):  Stockbridge,  Stephen  W.  Cooney; 
Lenox,  Ralph  Henry  Barnes;  Lee,  Warren  A.  Turner 

■)»«<• 

THOMAS  D.  PERRY,  Jr.,  Manager 


G.  W.  Rector,  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 


J.  J.  Brosnahan,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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Enjoy  your  own 

festival  whenever 
you  wish -on 

RCA  Victor  Records 

Let  these  Berkshire  Festival 
be  year-round  guests  in  your  ) 


rkshire  Festival  guest  artists 
guests  in  your  record  library 


PIERRE  MONTEUX...H(7/l77ie 

Boston  Symph.  Orch.: 
**mozart:  Piano  Concerto 
No.  12  in  A,  (K.414):  Piano 
Concerto  No.  18  in  B  Flat, 
(  K.  156),  Lili  Kraus,  Pianist 
**USZT:  Les  Preludes;  Scri- 
abin :  Poeme  d'Extase 
':  .stkavinsky  :  Rile  of  Spring 
...with  The  Sun  Francisco 
Symph.  Orrh.: 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF:  ScllcllC- 
razade,  op.  35;  FRANCK  : 
Symphony  in  D  Minor 
...with  The  RCA  Victor 
Symph.  Orch.: 
**CHAUSSON:  Poem  of  Love 
and  the  Sea,  Gladys  Swarth- 
out.  Mezzo-soprano 

GREGOR  PIATAGORSKY. 'Cello 

**strauss,  n.:  Don  Quixote, 
Boston  Symph.  Orch., 
Munch,  fond. 

Brahms;  Double  Concerto  in 
A  Minor  for  'Cello  and  Vio- 
lin, Nathan  Milstein,  Violin; 
Robin  Hood  Dell  Symph. 
Orch.,  Reiner,  cond. 
**BACH,  J.  S.:  Sonata  No.  2 
in  D;  prokofieff;  Sonata, 
Op.  119,  Ralph  Bei-kovvitz, 
Piano 

ti.wtL:  Trio  in  A  Minor: 
*MENDELSSOHN  :  Trio  No.  1  ill 
D  Minor,  op.  49,  Heifelz.  Vi- 
olin: Rubinstein.  Piano 
tciiaikovskv:  Trio  in  A  Mi- 
nor, Heifetz,  Violin;  Rubin- 
stein, Piano 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  ...and  The 
Boston  "Pops"  Orch. 
*offenbacii:  Gaite  Pari- 
sienne;    Meyerbeer:    Les 
Patineurs 

*STRAUSS,  J.:  "Mr.  Strauss 
Comes  to  Boston";  11  favor- 
ite Strauss  compositions 
*Slaughter  on  Tenth  Avenue 
and  other  Ballet  Selections; 
14  modern  ballet  selections 
*The  Family  All  Together; 
Ten  family  favorites 


*"A'ei0  Orthophonic' 
"High  Fidelity. 


High  Fidelity. 


RCAViCTOR 

FIRST      IN      RECORDED      MUSIC 


SYMPHONIANA 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY 

On  September  30th  next  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  will  begin  its  seventy-fifth  consecutive 
season.  Special  events  are  planned  for  the  anniver- 
sary, including  an  extended  tour  beginning  October 
10  and  reaching  as  far  south  as  New  Orleans.  Fif- 
teen composers  of  this  and  other  nations  have  been 
commissioned  to  write  special  works  for  the  season's 
concerts. 


WHY  A  SEASON  OF  BEETHOVEN 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  addressing  the  students  o) 
the  Berks/iire  Music  Center  at  its  first  assemblage 
on  July  3,  defended  his  choice  oj  Beethoven  as  the 
principal  composer  oj  the  Festival  season: 

Please  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  to  those 
of  you  who  may  perhaps  be  surprised  and  may  even 
reproach  us  for  devoting  a  large  part  of  the  Festival 
concerts  to  the  music  of  Beethoven  —  as  a  large 
part  of  last  year's  was  devoted  to  Berlioz. 

The  fact  is  that  if  this  music,  written  a  hundred 
fifty  years  ago.  does  not  always  seem  so  immediate 
to  the  professionals,  the  musicians  of  our  time,  it 
has  never  ceased  to  fascinate  the  music  lovers,  the 
general  public,  the  men  of  our  time. 

What  is  the  reason?  Why  does  the  public  always 
come  back  to  listen  to  the  Eroica  —  or  the  Eighth 
Symphony?  Simply  because  music  lovers  know 
that  after  having  heard  this  music,  they  will  not 
leave  the  hall  without  having  gained  something. 
They  will  not  leave  the  hall  without  taking  away 
something    enriching,    something    heart-warming. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  make  analyses,  to  speak 
of  the  structure,  the  incomparable  architecture,  the 
absolute  simplicity  and  clarity  of  the  organisms 
that  Beethoven  knew  how  to  create.  We  can  see  in 
his  sketchbooks  what  pain  and  suffering  they  cost. 

What  I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  this  music 
today  is  briefly  this:  The  principal  reason  why  we 
musicians  must  always  listen  to  this  music  and  why 
we  must  make  it  heard  is  that  it  is  above  all  human. 
Every  one  can  find  in  it  what  he  needs  and  what 
he  is  searching  for.  And  this  is  especially  import- 
ant for  you  my  young  friends. 
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This  music,  which  is  not  sensual,  not  abstract, 
not  dramatic  in  the  sense  of  Wagner,  not  romantic 
in  the  sense  of  Schumann,  not  sentimental,  not 
pathetic  —  is  all  of  them  at  once.  And  that  is  the 
reason  why  we  must  always  live  with  it. 

It  expresses  everything  that  a  human  being  can 
feel:  happiness  and  suffering.  It  is  elevating  and 
ennobling.  And  it  will  forever  be  as  necessary  to 
us  who  love  music  as  faith  is  necessary  to  those 
who  love  Christ.  It  is  Beethoven's  message  that 
gives  to  Schiller's  words 

Briider.  iiber'm  Sternenzelt 
Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen* 

a  significance  that  resounds  throughout  the  entire 
world.  And  1  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  our  Fes- 
tival, under  this  guidance,  will  be  a  blessing  that 
may  unite  us  all  —  those  who  make  music  and  those 
who  listen  to  it  —  in  a  noble  and  fervent  com- 
munion. 


*(  liiutlicrs,    i>M'[    tin-    - t ; t r  t  >    fiimumcnl 
11111*1    ii    lnvin»    Kaihci    ilwill.) 


PR  I  EN DS  OF  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

All  lovers  of  music  who  are  interested  in  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  school  at  Tanglewood 
are  invited  to  the  numerous  performances  —  orches- 
tral, operatic,  chamber  and  choral,  which  are 
given  through  the  season.  These  performances  are 
open  to  all  who  become  members  by  a  voluntary 
contribution. 


SCULPTURE  IN  THE  FORMAL  GARDEN 

Patrons  of  the  concerts  will  avoid  traffic  conges- 
lion  by  lingering  at  their  leisure  after  a  concert. 
Tlie  formal  garden,  in  which  the  sculpture  of  Peter 
Abate  has  been  placed,  will  be  kept  lighted  for  at 
least  one  hour  alter  each  evening  concert. 

EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE  GLASSED  RECEPTION 

ROOM  AT  TANGLEWOOD: 
Aug.  6-14:  Sculpture  and  drawings  by  Miss  FRAXC 
EPPIXC.   Lenox.    Massachusetts. 

EXHIBITION  AT  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM 
An  exhibition   of  photographs  of  famous  musi- 
cians by  George  J.  Kossuth  is  being  shown  at  the 
Berkshire  Museum  in  Pittsfield. 

The  Berkshire  Museum  announces  numerous 
exhibitions  of  interest  through  the  Festival  season, 
including  in  July  the  works  of  Ezra  Winter,  the 
mural  painter;  water  colors  by  Helmut  Siber: 
"Paintings  of  the  Weather";  prints  by  European 
artists  and  sculpture  by  Peter  Abate. 

NEW  BOOKS 
A  book  by  Mr.  Munch,  /  am  a  Conductor,  was 
published  last  March  by  the  Oxford  University  Press 
and   is  a   translation   of  Je  suis  Chef  d'Orchestre, 


previously  published  in  Paris.    Copies  of  this  book 
may  be  had  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store. 

Music  Under  the  Moon,  by  John  G.  W.  Marian n a, 
I ust  published  is  on  sale  at  the  Music  Store.  It  is  a 
history  of  the  Berkshire  Festival  from  its  beginnings 
in  1934.  Of  the  150  pages,  48  consist  of  illustrations. 

PUBLIC  REHEARSAL 
The  Saturday  morning  rehearsal  by  the  Boston 
Symphon)  Orchestra  (August  13,  at  10  a.m.  I  will  be 
opened  to  the  public,  the  receipts  to  benefit  the 
Pension  fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
I  Admission  One  Dollar.  I 

FESTIVAL  BROADCASTS 
There  will  be  broadcasts  of  Berkshire  Festival  per- 
formances on  the  NBC  Radio  Network  each  Monday. 
8:15  to  9:00  E.  D.  T.    Transcribed  broadcasts  will 
continue  on  Mondays  through  September  26. 

There  will  also  be  broadcasts  through  this  same 
period  by  WGBH,  the  educational,  non-profit  FM 
station  of  which  this  orchestra  is  a  member. 

WINTER  BROADCASTS 
Concerts  by  the  orchestra  through  the  coming 
season  will  be  broadcast  over  the  NBC  Network  each 
week  at  a  day  and  hour  to  be  announced.  The 
Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  concerts 
each  week  will  be  broadcast  entire  by  WGBH. 

COOLIDGE  CONCERTS 
The  summer  chamber  music  concerts  established 
at  South  Mountain  in  Pittsfield  in  1918  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  began  July  30.  This 
season  the  South  Mountain  Association  will  pre- 
sent five  concerts,  on  Saturday  afternoons  at  4:00. 
in  co-operation  with  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Cool- 
idge Foundation  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  of  Chicago.  The 
artists  are:  July  30,  the  New  Music  String 
Quartet;  August  6,  the  New  York  Woodwind  Quin- 
tet with  George  Schick,  piano;  August  13,  Alex- 
ander Schneider,  violin,  and  George  Schick,  piano; 
August  20,  Leontyne  Price,  soprano,  Alexander 
Schneider,  and  an  instrumental  ensemble;  August 
27,  the  Budapest  String  Quartet.  On  Friday  morn- 
ing, July  29,  at  10  o'clock,  the  New  Music  String 
Quartet  will  give  a  special  "Young  Audiences"  Con- 
cert for  parents  and  children.  A  limited  number  of 
tickets  are  available  without  charge  on  application 
to  Mrs.  Willem  Willeke,  South  Mountain  Associa- 
tion, Pittsfield,  Mass. 


The  photograph  reproduced  on  the  title  page  was 
taken  by  Minot  Beale,  violinist  of  this  Orchestra. 

Refreshments  are  served  at  the 
Tanglewood  Cafeteria  before 
concerts    and    at    intermission. 
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5    SUMMER  EVENING  CONCERTS 

new  yoRk 
Pro  musics 
antique 

Noah  Greenberg,  Musical  Director 
Bernard  Krainis,  Associate  Director 

PROGRAMS  of  MEDIEVAL, 

RENAISSANCE  and 

IJAROQUE  MUSIC 

Saturday,  August  13        8:30  P.M. 
French  Chanson  and  English  Madrigals 

Saturday,  August  20        8:30  P.M. 
Italian  Baroque  Music 

Saturday,  August  27        8:30  P.M. 
William  Byrd  —  Sacred  and  Secular  Works 

Saturday,  September  3      8:30  P.M. 
The  Virgin  in  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Music 

Sunday,  September  4        8:30  P.M. 
Music  of  Spain  and  Germany 

at  the  Town  Hall, 
STOCKBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Subscription  to  the  series  of  5  concerts:  SiO.OO 
Single  admission:  $2.40 

Please  address  inquiries,  or  make  checks  payable  to: 

NEW  YORK  PRO  MUSICA  ANTIQUA 

P.O.  Box  31,  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts 

or  phone  Lenox  102M 


PROGRAM  NOTES 


Twenty -second  Program 


Fantastic   Symphony   (Symphonie 
Fantastique),   Op.   14A 

Hector  Berlioz 

Born  at  la  Cote  Saint-Andre    (Isere),  December  11.  1803; 
died  in  Paris,  March  8,  1869 

Berlioz's  title,  "Episode  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist,"  Op.  14. 
includes  two  works:  the  Fantastic  Symphony  and  Lelio;  or, 
The  Return  to  Lije,  a  lyric  monodrama. 

The  Symphony,  composed  in  1830.  had  its  first  perform- 
ance December  5  of  that  year  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris, 
Habeneck  conducting. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  explain  that 
extraordinary  apparition  of  1830,  the  Symphonie 
Fantastique.  Berlioz  himself  was  explicit,  writing  of 
the  "Episode  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist"  as  "the  history 
of  my  love  for  Miss  Smithson,  my  anguish  and  my 
distressing  dreams."  This  in  his  Memoirs;  but  he 
also  wrote  there:  "It  was  while  I  was  still  strongly 
under  the  influence  of  Goethe's  poem  [Faust]  that 
I  wrote  my  Symphonie  Fantastique." 

Yet  the  "Episode"  cannot  be  put  down  simply  as 
a  sort  of  lover's  confession   in  music,  nor  its  first 


A  red  ribbon  of  the  French  Le- 
gion of  Honour  in  his  button- 
hole-Franz Liszt,  playing  the 
Beethoven  "Emperor"  Con- 
certo. The  Budapest  Municipal 
Concert  Hall  was  crowded.  .  . 


In  the  JULY  issue  of  HIGH  FIDELITY,  the  Magazine  for  Music  Listeners, 
Vilmos  Gergeley  writes  of  this  history-making  musical  event.  Also  in  July: 
a  complete  Aaron  Copland  Discography  by  Arthur  Berger;  a  new  "Living 
with  Music"  adventure  article  by  Jacques  Barzun. 

SINGLE  COPIES  available  at  the  Tanglewood  Bookshop— 50c 

Subscriptions:  $6  a  year,  $10  for  two,  $13.50  for  three.  4207   Publishing   House,  Great   Barrington,  Mass. 


Twenty-first  Program 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

Wednesday  Evening,  August  10,  at  8:30 

BEETHOVEN 

Trio  for  Clarinet,  Cello,  and  Piano,  Op.  11 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 
II.  Adagio 
III.  Allegretto  con  variazioni  (Tema:  Pria  ch'io  1'impegno) 

Clarinet:  GINO  CIOFFI      Cello:  SAMUEL  MAYES      Piano:  RALPH  BERKOWITZ 

Trio  for  Flute,  Bassoon,  and  Piano,  in  G  major 

I.  Allegro  II.  Adagio  III.  Tema  con  variazioni 

Flute:  DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER      Bassoon:  SHERMAN  WALT 

Piano:  RALPH  BERKOWITZ 

Sonata  for  Cello  and  Piano,  in  A  major,  Op.  69 

I.  Allegro,  ma  non  tanto  III.  Adagio  cantabile 

II.  Scherzo:  Allegro  molto  IV.  Allegro  vivace 

Cello:  SAMUEL  MAYES      Piano:  RALPH  BERKOWITZ 
intermission 

"An  die  ferne  Geliebte",  Song  Cycle,  Op.  98 

1 .  Auf  dem  Hiigel  sitz'  ich  spahend  4.  Diese  Wolken  in  den  Hohen 

2.  Wo  die  Berge  so  blau  5.  Es  kehret  der  Maien  es  bliihet 

3.  Leichte  Segler  6.  Nimm  sie  hin  denn,  diese  Lieder  die  Au' 

DAVID  LLOYD:  Tenor      Piano:  RALPH  BERKOWITZ 

Quintet  for  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn,  Bassoon  and  Piano,  in  E  flat,  Op.  16 

I.  Grave 

II.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
III.  Andante  cantabile;  Rondo:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Oboe:  RALPH  GOMBERG      Clarinet:  GINO  CIOFFI      Horn:  JAMES  STAGLIANO; 
Bassoon:  SHERMAN  WALT      Piano:  RALPH  BERKOWITZ 

The  woodwind  players  are  principals  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  form  the  Boston  Woodwind  Quintet 
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BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 
William  Miles,  Director 

Week   of 
July  25 

"RECLINING  FIGURE" 
with  Paul  Lipson 

Aug.  1 

•EDWARD,  MY  SON"  with  Gage  Claikr. 
Howard  Erskine  and  Eleanor  Wilson 

Aug.  8 

THE  TENDER  TRAP" 

Aug.  15 

Shepperd  Strudwick  &  Dierdre  Owens  in 
•  SHADOW  AND  SUBSTANCE" 

Aug.  22 

"TIME  OUT  FOR  GINGER" 

Aug.  29 

(\INE  MUTINY  COURT  MARTIAL" 
with  Kendall  Clark 

Season   co 
Sun.  at  8 
Wed.  and 

1.., 

ntinues   through   Sept.   3.     Nightly   except 
45  —  $2.75.  $1.85,  $1.20.  tax  incl.     ATats. 
Sat.  at  2:30  —  $1.85  and  $1.20.  tax  incl. 

•  reservations  write  or  telephone 
Box  Office,  Sterkbridgc  460 

CRANE  MUSEUM 

Exhibits  showing  steps  in  making  all -rag 
papers  and  the  progress  of  paper -making 
from    Revolutionary   times    to    the    present. 


Open  2   to  5  p.m.  Monday  through   Friday, 
from  June  through  September.  Five  miles  east 

of  Fittsjield  on  Route  No.  9. 
DALTON.      MASSACHUSETTS 


part  as  a  "Faust"  symphony.    In  1830,  Berlioz  had 
never  talked  to  Miss  Smithson.   He  was  what  would 
now  be  called  a  "fan"  of  the  famous  Irish  actress, 
for  she  scarcely  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  obscure 
and  perhaps  crazy  young  French  composer  who  did 
not  even  speak  her  language.   Her  image  was  blend- 
ed in  the  thoughts  of  the  entranced  artist  with  the 
pails    in    which    he    beheld    her    on    llic    boards 
Ophelia  or  Juliet       as  Berlioz  shows  in  hi>  excited 
letters  to  his  friend  Fernand  at  the  time.    Can  thai 
image  be  reconciled  with  the  "courtesan"  of  the  la>l 
movement,  who  turned  to  scorn  all  that  was  tender 
and  noble  in  the  beloved  theme,  the  idee  fixe?   The 
Berlioz  specialists  have  been  at  pains  to  explain  the 
"off reuses  verites"  with  which  Berlioz  charged  her 
in  his  letter  to  Fernand   I  April  30,   1830).     These 
truths,   unexplained.   nia\    have  been   nothing  more 
frightful  than  his  realization  that  Miss  Smithson  was 
less  a  goddess  than  a  flesh  and  blood  human  being 
who,  also,  was  losing  her  \ogue.    The  poet's  "ven- 
geance"  makes  no  sense,  except  that  illogic  is  the 
stuff  of  dreams.    It  would  also  be  an  over-simplifi- 
cation to  say  that  Berlioz  merely   wanted  to  use  a 
witches'  sabbath  in  his  score  and  altered  his  story 
accordingly.    Berlioz   did   indeed   decide  at  last   to 
omit  the  story  from  his  programs  I  for  performance> 
ol    the    Symphony     without    the    companion    piece 
Lelio*).    He  no  doubt  realized  that  the  wild  story 
made  for  distraction  and  prejudice,  while  the  bare 
lilies  allowed  the  music  to  speak  persuasively   in  ils 
own    medium.     At    first,    when    he   drafted   and    re- 
drafted the  story,  he  cannot  be  acquitted  of  having 
I  lied   to  draw    the  attention  of  Paris  to  his  music, 
and  it  is  equally  plain  that  to  put  a  well-known  stage 
figure  into  his  story  would  have  helped  his  purpose. 
The  sensational  character   of  the  music  could  also 
have    been    intended   to  capture   public   attention 
which  it  did.    But  Berlioz  has  been  loo  often  hauled 
up    lor   judgment    lor    inconsistencies    in    what    he 
wrote,    said,    and    did.     His    critics    land    Adolphe 
Boschol  is  the  worst  offender  in  this)   have  been  loo 
read\    to  charge  him  with  insincerit)    or  pose.    Hi- 
music  often  contradicts  such  charges,  or  makes  them 
inconsequential. 

Il  would  be  absurd  to  den\  thai  some  kind  ol 
wild  phantasmagoria  involving  the  composers  ex- 
periences of  love,  literature,  the  stage,  and  much  else 
must  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  motivation 
of  the  Symphony.  Jacques  Barzun'i'  brilliantly  dem- 
onstrates that  through  Chateaubriand  Berlioz  well 
knew  the  affecting  story  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  of  the 
fates  of  Dido  and  of  Phedre.  of  the  execution  ol 
Chenier.  E.  T.  A.  Hoffman's  Tales  filled  him  with 
the  fascination  of  the  supernatural  and  De  Quince)  s 
Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater,  in  de  Musset's  trans- 
lation, may  well  have  contributed.     But  who  in  our 


*  Lelio  was  intended  t<>  follow  the  Symphony.    The  "composer  of  n 
speaks,   in   from  of  the  stage,  addressing  "friends."   "pupils."   "brigands." 
and   "spectres"   behind    it,     He   has   recovered    from   h\-  opium   dream      hi 
speculates    on    music    and    life    in    general,    aflet    the    mannei    ..I    llamlel, 
which  play  he  also  discusses. 

t  Hrrlioz   unit   tltr   Knmantic  Century,   1950. 
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age,  so  remote  from  the  literary  aesthetic  of  that  one, 
will  attempt  to  "understand"  Berlioz  in  the  light  of 
all  these  influences,  or  reconcile  them  with  a  "love 
affair"  which  existed  purely  in  his  own  imagination? 
The  motivation  of  the  simplest  music  is  not  to  be 
penetrated  —  let  alone  this  one.  Enough,  that  Ber- 
lioz directed  his  rampant  images,  visual,  musical  or 
litetarv.  into  what  was  not  only  a  symphonic  self- 
revelation,  hut  a  well-proportioned,  dramatically 
unified  svmphony.  a  revolution  in  the  whole  con- 
cept of  instrumental  music  comparable  only  to  the 
Eroica  itself." 

For  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  symphonic 
music  by  the  year  1830  had  never  departed  from 
strictl)  classical  proprieties.  The  waltz  had  hardly 
risen  above  the  ballroom  level.  Beethoven  had  been 
dead  but  a  few  years  and  the  Pastoral  Symphony 
and  Leon  ore  Overtures  were  still  the  last  word  in 
descriptive  music.  Even  opera  with  its  fondness  for 
eery  subjects  had  produced  nothing  more  graphic 
than  the  Wolf's  Glen  scene  from  "Der  Freischiitz" — 
musical  cold  shivers  which  Berlioz  had  heard  at  the 
Opera  and  absorbed  with  every  fibre  in  his  being. 
Wagner  was  still  an  unknown  student  of  seventeen 
m  itli  all  of  his  achievement  still  ahead  of  him.  Liszt 
was  not  to  invent  the  "symphonic  poem"  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  That  composer's  cackling  Mephisto- 
pheles.  various  paraphrases  of  the  Dies  Irae,  Till  on 
the  scaffold  —  these  and  a  dozen  other  colorful  high 
spots  in  music  are  direct  descendants  of  the  Fantas- 
lique. 

Since  the  Fantistique  was  the  forerunner  of  a  cen- 
lur\  of  "program  music."  the  blame  for  this  now 
diminishing  but  dubious  practice  has  been  laid  upon 
Berlioz.  Barzun  in  defense  of  Berlioz  has  shown 
that  "imitations  of  nature"  in  music  long  antedated 
him.  and  that  Berlioz  expressed  himself  clearly  and 
judiciously  on  what  he  called  the  "genre  instrumen- 
tale  expressif,"  while  composing  in  like  good  taste. 
Mr.  Barzun  makes  a  penetrating  and  illuminating 
stud)  of  program  music  in  a  long  chapter  which  is 
recommended  to  those  who  may  hope  to  reach  an 
understanding  of  that  vexed  subject.  This  writer 
clears  away  the  considerable  underbrush  from  what 
he  calls  "the  intellectual  thickets"  which  have  grown 
up  about  Berlioz's  supposed  program  intentions  and 
draws  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  "if  we  could  by 
magic  clear  our  minds  of  cant,  all  we  should  need 
as  an  introduction  to  the  score  would  consist  of  a 
musical  analysis  such  as  Schumann  wrote,  or  more 
recently  T.  S.  Wotton."t 

*  There  is  plentiful  evidence  that  this  Svmphony  was  no  sudden  convul- 
sion of  the  imagination,  but  the  result  of  a  long  and  carefully  considered 
germination  —  a  masterfully  assembled  summation  of  the  whole  artist  at 
tin-  time.  The  persistent  and  pervading  theme  of  the  Fantastique  grew 
Irom  a  melody  which  Berlioz  composed  as  a  song  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  which  was  connected  with  a  mute  childhood  infatuation  with  a  girl 
of  eighteen  whose  "pink  slippers"  and  whose  name  —  Estelle  —  were 
magic  to  him.  Ernest  Newman  considers  it  probable  that  the  final  witches' 
sabbath  movement  was  first  planned  for  a  Walpargisnacht  ballet  on  Faust 
which  Berlioz  had  intended  for  the  Opera,  and  that  the  waltz  and  slo.w 
movement  may  have  had  similar  beginnings.  The  sketches  for  an  intended 
operu  on  Lea  Francs-Juges  contained,  according  to  Boschot,  the  first  form 
"!  the  march.  After  the  first  performances,  Berlioz  was  to  rewrite  the 
.low  movement  and  march. 

t  Berloiz:  Four  Works  (Musical  Pilgrim  Series)  gives  an  admirable  tie- 
tailed    analysis    with    notationi. 
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The  "Estelle"  melody  is  the  subject  of  the  intro- 
duction (played  after  the  opening  chord,  by  the 
muted  strings).  The  melody  proper,  the  idee  fixe, 
which  opens  the  main  body  of  the  movement  and 
which  is  to  recur,  transformed,  in  each  succeeding 
movement,  contains  the  "Estelle"  phrase  from  its 
sixteenth  bar,  in  mounting  sequences  of  the  lover's 
sighs. 

The  first  movement,  like  the  slow  movement, 
which  makes  full  use  of  the  idee  fixe,  is  character- 
ized by  its  ample,  long-lined  melody,  never  in  the 
least  obscured,  but  rather  set  off  in  high  relief  by  the 
harmonic  color,  the  elaborate  but  exciting  effect  of 

NEW  ENGLAND'S  FINEST  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  MUSIC  HOUSE 


SHEET     MUSIC      •      RECORDS     •     ALBUMS 

•  Literature  and  Study  Books  •    Instruments 

•  Excellent  stock  of  small  scores  •    Musical  Gifts 

•  Organs  •    Pianos 

WE  MAIL  EVERYWHERE 
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the  swift,  running  passages  in  the  accompaniment. 
Even  the  rhapsodic  interjections  accentuate  and 
dramatize  the  melodic  voice  of  the  "artist"  declaring 
his  passion.  For  all  its  freedom,  there  is  a  clear  ex- 
position with  a  second  theme  in  the  dominant,  fol- 
lowed by  a  repeat  sign,  a  development  (unorthodox 
and  richly  resourceful),  a  return  to  the  original 
form  of  the  theme  with  the  added  voice  of  the  solo 
oboe  (the  happy  inspiration  of  a  re-working,  praised 
by  Schumann)  and  a  pianissimo  coda,  "religiosa- 
mente." 

In  the  same  line  of  thought,  the  "ball  scene"  is 
the  waltz-scherzo.  Its  main  theme,  which  is  intro- 
duced simply  by  the  violins  after  a  sweeping  intro- 
duction of  harp  chords  and  string  tremolos,  is 
sinuous  and  swaying  in  a  way  which  must  have 
revealed  to  audiences  of  1830  new  possibilities  in  the 
"valse"  then  still  constrained  by  the  stilted,  hopping 
rotations  of  the  German  dance.  But  presently  the 
idee  fixe  (sounding  quite  natural  in  the  triple 
rhythm)  is  introduced  by  the  flute  and  oboe.  The 
waltz  theme  proper  returns  to  complete  the  move- 
ment, except  for  a  pianissimo  interruption  by  the 
persistent  motive  (clarinet  and  horn)  before  the 
close. 

The  Scene  au  Champs  opens  with  a  gentle  duet 
between  the  English  horn  and  the  oboe  "in  the  dis- 
tance," as  of  one  shepherd  answering  another.  At 
the  close  of  the  movement,  the  voice  of  the  English 
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This  is  the  Steinway  Hepplewhite,  only  40"  high,  a  charming  vertical  piano  styled 
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you  other  models,  vertical  or  grand/equally  exquisite  in  quality  and  craftsmanship.  No 
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In  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  new  Steinway  Pianos  are 
sold  only  by  M.  Steinert  &  Sons,  Jerome  F.  Murphy,  President. 
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Twenty-second  Program 


MUSIC  SHED 


Friday  Evening,  August  12,  at  8:30 


Berlioz 


Fantastic  Symphony,  Op.  14 A 


I.  Reveries,  Passions 

Largo:  Allegro  agitato  e  appassionato  assai 

II.  A  Ball 

Waltz :  Allegro  non  troppo 

III.  Scene  in  the  Meadows 

Adagio 

IV.  March  to  the  Scaffold 
Allegretto  non  troppo 

V.  Dream  of  a  Witches'  Sabbath 
Larghetto:  Allegro 


Debussy 


Ravel 


INTERMISSION 

"La  Mer,"  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques 

I.  De  l'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 
II.  Jeux  de  vagues 
III.  Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 

"Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet  (Second  Suite) 

Lever  du  Jour  —  Pantomine  —  Danse  g£nerale 


BALDWIN   PIANO 
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horn  returns,  but  the  melancholy  pipings  have  no 
response  save  the  soft  rumbling  of  distant  thunder, 
as  in  the  last  remnants  of  a  dying  storm.  This  bu- 
colic prelude  and  postlude  have  no  relation  to  the 
main  body  of  the  movement  by  notation,  musical 
precedent,  or  any  plausible  "program."  Yet  any 
sensitive  musician  submits  willingly  to  the  spell  of 
what  is  probably  the  most  intense  and  highly  imagi- 
native movement  of  the  symphony,  where  the  idee 
fixe,  by  now  pretty  thoroughly  worked,  appears  in 
the  fresh  and  entrancing  guise  of  a  sort  of  romantic 
exaltation. 

The  march  to  the  gallows  rolls  inexorably  with 
resolute  and  unrelaxing  rhythm  to  its  thundering 
close,  just  before  which  the  clarinet  fills  a  sudden 
silence  with  a  tender  reminiscence  of  the  idee  fixe. 
heard  only  this  once,  until  it  is  cut  short  with  a 
mighty  chord.  This  ironclad  movement  is  in  com- 
plete and  violent  contrast  with  all  that  has  gone 
before.  But  the  finale,  the  Songe  d'une  Nuit  de 
Sabbat,  is  fearsome  in  another  way — its  many  weird 
effects,  then  undreamt  of  in  a  symphony,  must  have 
been  more  than  startling  in  the  correct  and  musty 
concert  world  of  its  day.  Only  Berlioz  could  have 
summoned  such  new  colors  from  the  depths  and 
heights  of  the  orchestra.  The  first  allegro  again 
softly  brings  in  the  ubiquitous  theme,  but  now  its 
grace  and  ardor  is  gone,  and  presently  the  violins 
defile  it  with  sharp  accents  and  sardonic,  mocking 
trills.  The  E-flat  clarinet  squeals  it  out  and  the 
whole  orchestra  becomes  vertiginous  with  it.  Then 
comes  the  tolling  bells  and  the  chant  of  death.  The 
theme  which  rocks  along  in  a  6-8  rhythm,  foreshad- 
owing a  certain  apprentice  sorcerer,  becomes  the 
subject  of  a  double  fugue  in  the  final  section,  en- 
titled "Ronde  du  Sabbat,"  where  it  is  ingeniously 
combined  with  the  Dies  Irae. 


The  Sea"'  (Three  Orchestral  Sketches) 
Claude  Debussy 

Born  in  Saint-Germain   (Seine-et-Oise),  France.  August  22. 
1862:   died   in  Paris.  March  25,  1918 

]|  wag  in  the  years  1903-05  that  Debussy  composed  "La 
Mer."  It  was  first  performed  at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  in 
Paris.  October  15.  1905.  Debussy  made  a  considerable  re- 
vision of  ihe  score,  whicli  was  published  in  1909.    . 

When  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer:  Trois 
Esquisses  Symphoniques,"  he  was  secure  in  his  fame, 
the  most  argued  composer  in  France,  and,  to  his 
annovance.  the  most  imitated.  "L'Apres-midi  d'un 
Faune"  of  1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were  al- 
most classics,  and  the  first  performance  of  "Pelleas 
et  Melisande"  was  a  recent  event  (1902).  Piano, 
chamber  works,  songs  were  to  follow  "La  Mer"  with 
some  regularity;  of  larger  works  the  three  orches- 
tral "Images"  were  to  occupy  him  for  the  next  six 
years.  "Le  Martyr  de  St.  Sebastien"  was  written  in 
1911;  "Jeux"in  1912. 
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In  a  preliminary  draft*  of  "La  Mer,"  Debussy 
labeled  the  first  movement  "Mer  Belle  aux  lies 
Sanguinaires" ;  he  was  attracted  probably  by  the 
sound  of  the  words,  for  he  was  not  familiar  with 
Corsican  scenery.  The  title  "Jeux  de  Vagues"  he 
kept;  the  finale  was  originally  headed  "he  Vent  fait 
rianser  la  mer." 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for 
the  sea :  he  frequently  visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke 
and  wrote  with  constant  enthusiasm  about  "my  old 
friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beautiful." 
He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  Cannes,  where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It 
is  worth  noting,  however,  that  Debussy  did  not  seek 
the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  "La  Mer."  His 
score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of 
it  was  written  in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if 
the  report  of  a  chance  remark  is  trustworthy,  "be- 
cause the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative  facul- 
ties." When  he  went  to  the  country  in  the  summer 
of  1903,  two  years  before  the  completion  of  "La 
Mer,"  it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy, 
whence  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Messager  (Sep- 
tember 12)  :  "You  may  not  know  that  I  was  destined 
for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only  quite  by 
chance  that  fate  led  me  in  another  direction.  But 
I  have  always  retained  a  passionate  love  for  her 
[the  sea].  You  will  say  that  the  Ocean  does  not 
exactly  wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides  —  and  my 
seascapes  might  be  studio  landscapes;   but  I  have 

*This    draft,    dated    "Sunday,    March    5   at    six    o'clock   in    the   evening,"    is 
in    present   possession   of   the   Eastman   School   of   Music   at    Rochester. 


an  endless  store  of  memories,  and  to  my  mind  they 
are  worth  more  than  the  reality,  whose  beauty  often 
deadens  thought." 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  con- 
sistent with  his  cultivation  of  a  set  and  conscious 
style,  may  have  drawn  him  from  salty  actuality  to 
the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced  sym- 
metry of  Hokusai's  "The  Wave."  In  any  case,  he 
had  the  famous  print  reproduced  upon  the  cover  of 
his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese  art  tempted  him 
to  purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were 
a  strain  upon  his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  "Pois- 
sons  d'or,"  of  1907,  was  named  from  a  piece  of 
lacquer  in  his  possession. 


Daphnis  Et  Chloe,  Second  Suite 
Maurice  Ravel 

Born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in 
Paris,  December  28,  1937 

Ravel  wrote  Daphnis  et  Chloe  for  Serge  Diaghileff 
and  the  Ballet  Russe  by  which  it  was  first  per- 
formed in  Paris,  June  8,   1912.    It  is  by  far  his 
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LEORA  DANA  •  HURD  HATFIELD 
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and  RODDY  McDOWALL 

with  a  Company  of  Sixty  in 
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Performances  as  follows: 
JULIUS  CAESAR- Eves.:  July  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  27,  29;  Aug.  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  16,  18,  20,  22, 
24,  26,  30;  Sept.  1,  3.  Mats.:  July  13,  16.  20,  23,  30;  Aug.  3,  13,  17,  27,  31. 

THE  TEMPEST-Eves.:  July  26,  28,  30;  Aug.  1,  3,  5,  9,  11,  13,  15,  17,  19,  23,  25.  27,  29,  31;  Sept.  2.  Mats.:  July  27;  Aug.  6, 
10,  20,  24;  Sept.  3. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  12th  ,hru  SATURDAY,  SEPT.  3rd 

Write  for  information  booklet.  Plenty  of  hotel  and  room  accommodations  available. 
THEATRE  COMPLETELY  AIR-CONDITIONED 
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are  noiv  available  in 
THE  HANDSOME  NEW  STANDARD  PACKAGE 

For  the  music-Iover-on-a-biidget 

and 

THE  GALA  "PERFECTIONIST"  PACKAGE 

factory-sealed,  with  libretto,  notes,  etc. 

Ask  your  friendly,  informed  New  England  dealer 

for  the  complete  Angel  Records  catalogue,  or  write: 

Dario  Soria,  Pres.,  Electric  &  Musical  Industries  (U.S.)  Ltd. 

38  West  48  Street,  New  York  City 


S.  HUROK 

is  honored  to  announce 
An  Extraordinary  Series  of  5  Concerts 

by 


ARTUR 


RUBINSTEIN 

with 

Symphony 
Orchestra 

conducted  by 
—     ALFRED 

WALLENSTE1N 

In  Programs  Devoted  to  the  Great  Works  for 
Piano  and   Orchestra   Including  all  the 
Beethoven   and   Brahms  Concert! 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  TUES.  Eve.,  FEB.  7;  FRI. 
Eve.,  FEB.  10;  WED.  Eve.,  FEB.  15;  FRI. 
Eve.,  FEB.  17;  SUN.  Eve.,  FEB.  19,  1956 


L. 


Subscription  Prices  for  Five  Concerts:  Parquet 
&  First  Tier  Boxes  $21.60;  Second  Tier  Boxes 
$18.90;  Dress  Circle  $16.20  &  $14.60;  Balcony 
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and  enclose  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 
SEATS  FOR  SINGLE  CONCERTS  NOT  AVAIL- 
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richest  and  most  colorful  work  and  prompts  the 
question  whether  the  composer's  intentions  were 
more  symphonic  than  choreographic.  The  score 
met  with  difficulties  in  the  mounting  and  indeed  has 
survived  principally  as  a  concert  piece.  Ravel  wrote : 
"sketched  in  1907,  Daphnis  was  several  times  sub- 
jected to  revisions"  {remis  sur  le  metier"  as  he  ex- 
pressed it)  — "notably  in  the  finale."  If  he  did 
indeed  start  upon  this  score  in  1907  before  Diag- 
hileff  had  so  much  as  planned  a  Paris  ballet  season, 
he  must  have  worked  upon  it  through  five  years, 
perhaps  first  planning  a  sort  of  symphonic  poem. 

"My  intention,"  wrote  Ravel,  "was  to  compose  a 
vast  musical  fresco,  less  scrupulous  as  to  archaism 
than  faithful  to  the  Greece  of  my  dreams,  which  in- 
clined readily  enough  to  what  French  artists  of  the 
late  eighteenth  century  have  imagined  and 
depicted." 

Even  though  Ravel  and  Fokine,  the  first  choreog- 
rapher, had  somewhat  different  pictures  in  mind,  in 
the  one  case  the  paintings  of  a  Fragonard  or  a 
Boucher,  in  the  other  certain  conventions  of  stage 
decor,  nevertheless  the  tale  of  Longus,  describing 
the  ways  of  innocent  but  inquisitive  young  love, 
entirely  charming  but  too  candid  to  be  freely  quoted 
here,  seems  to  persist  and  suffuse  the  result  with  its 
special  bucolic  flavor.  (The  tale  was  translated  into 
French  by  Amyot  in  1559;  into  English  by  Angell 
Dave  in  1587,  by  George  Thornley  in  1657.) 

In  the  third  and  last  part  of  the  ballet  (which 
corresponds  to  the  second  concert  suite)  the  scene 
is  that  of  the  beginning,  a  meadow  on  the  edge  of 
a  sacred  grove.  It  is  night.  The  prostrate  figure  of 
Daphnis  is  seen.  As  the  light  of  dawn  gradually 
fills  the  stage,  bird  calls  are  heard.  Shepherds 
enter,  seeking  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  They  find 
Daphnis  and  wake  him.  Chloe  enters  and  the  lovers 
embrace  (here  the  full  strings  sing  the  love  motto 
which  appears  earlier  in  the  ballet).  The  two  re- 
enact  the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx,  the  nymph  who 
according  to  the  legend  successfully  evaded  the 
God's  pursuit,  whereupon  he  broke  off  reeds  from 
the  thicket  into  which  she  had  disappeared,  and 
fashioned  what  was  to  become  the  traditional 
ancestor  of  the  flute.  This  pantomime  leads  to 
Ravel's  famous  flute  cadenza,  mimed  by  Chloe,  and 
(in  appearance)  played  by  her  lover.  The  panto- 
mime is  concluded  by  a  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  Pan. 
Then  the  "general  dance,"  the  riotous  finale  in  5/4 
rhythm,  begins.  It  becomes  increasingly  wild  and 
bacchanalian.  Chloe  falls  into  the  arms  of  Daphnis. 
The  ballet  ends  in  a  "joyous  tumult." 
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PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


Overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutchman' 


Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90 


I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Andante 

III.  Poco  allegretto 

IV.  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 


Three  Nocturnes 


Nuages 

Fetes 

Sirenes 


Suite  from  "Der  Rosenkavalier' 


Festival  Chorus  prepared  by  Iva  Dee  Hiatt 
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You  Feel  Better 

in  the 

Berkshire  Hills 

of  Massachusetts 

It's  fun  to  visit  the  Berkshires.  Nearly 
everyone  will  agree  that  the  beautiful 
scenery,  invigorating  air,  endless  attrac- 
tions and  friendly  people  make  the  Berk- 
shires an  ideal  vacation  location  every 
season  of  the  year.  You  just  feel  more 
alive  in  the  Berkshires. 


Here's  a  worthwhile  suggestion:  plan 
a  Fall  vacation  in  the  Berkshires.  You'll 
enjoy  nature's  breathtaking  spectacle  as 
the  foliage  turns  to  riotous  colors.  And 
there'll  be  hundreds  of  sights  to  see, 
places  to  go! 

* 

Don't  forget  Winter  is  an  important 
Berkshire  season,  too!  Happy  hours  of 
skiing  and  other  winter  sports  attract 
thousands  from  every  quarter.  There's 
nothing  quite  like  an  evening  in  front 
of  the  fire  after  a  busy,  fun-packed 
Berkshire  day! 

No  matter  what  time  of  year  you  visit 
these  world-famed  Hills,  you'll  enjoy  the 
never-ending  hospitality  of  fine  hotels, 
inns,  motels  and  guest  houses. 

And  speaking  of  hospitality,  the  Berk- 
shires are  ideal  for  your  next  group 
meeting  or  convention.  You'll  find 
complete  facilities  for  meetings  of  all 
types,  in  surroundings  which  cannot  be 
equalled. 

For  details  about  this  beautiful  region, 
list  of  real  estate  agents,  and  informa- 
tion on  places  to  stay,  write: 
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Twenty -third  Program 


Overture  To  "Der  Fliegende  Hollander'" 
("The  Flying  Dutchman") 

Richard  Wagner 

Born  in  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice,  February 

13,  1883 

Wagner  composed  Der  fliegende  Hollander  in  Paris  in 
1841.  The  opera  was  first  performed  in  Dresden,  January 
2.  1843,  under  the  composer's  direction. 

In  the  year  1839,  Richard  Wagner,  escaping  his 
pressing  creditors  at  Riga  and  eager  to  try  his 
fortunes  elsewhere,  managed  without  passport  to 
cross  the  Russian  border  with  his  young  wife,  and 
such  possessions  as  the  two  could  take  with  them. 
including  their  Newfoundland  dog.  They  sailed 
from  Pillau  for  England,  with  Paris  as  their  objec- 
tive. The  small  boat,  which  was  not  intended  for 
passengers  and  had  no  accommodations,  encoun- 
tered fearful  storms  in  the  Baltic  sea,  and  steered 
for  safety  to  the  coast  of  Norway.  "The  passage 
through  the  Norwegian  fjords,"  wrote  Wagner  in 
Mein  Leben,  "made  a  wondrous  impression  on  my 
fancy.  A  feeling  of  indescribable  content  came  over 
me  when  the  enormous  granite  walls  echoed  the 
hail  of  the  crew  as  they  cast  anchor  and  furled  the 
sails.  The  sharp  rhythm  of  this  call  clung  to  me 
like  an  omen  of  good  cheer,  and  shaped  itself  pres- 
ently into  the  theme  of  the  seamen's  song  in  my 
Fliegender  Hollander.  The  idea  of  this  opera  was 
even  at  that  time  ever  present  in  my  mind,  and  it 
now  took  on  a  definite  poetic  and  musical  color 
under  the  influence  of  my  recent  impressions." 

Wagner  had  been  much  taken  with  the  legend 
of  the  Dutch  captain  who  had  sworn  with  vows 
holy  and  unholy  that  he  would  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  though  it  took  eternity  to  do  it,  whereby 
he  was  condemned  by  the  Devil  to  that  eternal 
quest  in  a  phantom  vessel  with  blood  red  sails,  often 
seen  by  sailors  when  the  seas  were  high.  If  Wagner 
needed  further  experience  to  give  the  tast  of  ac- 
tuality to  his  imaginative  current,  he  found  it  when 
their  boat  struck  a  worse  storm  and  was  nearly 
wrecked  before  the  couple  took  port  in  England 
after  a  voyage  of  three  and  one-half  weeks.  In 
Paris,  unable  to  find  acceptance  for  his  opera 
Rienzi,  completed  there,  Wagner  turned  in  earnest 
to  his  legend  of  the  unfortunate  Dutchman,  wrote 
the  libretto  in  May,  1841,  and  in  July  and  August, 
within  the  space  of  seven  weeks,  composed  the 
music.  He  had  difficulty  finding  a  producer  for 
Der  fliegende  Hollander,  but  when  Rienzi,  accepted 
by  Dresden,  was  performed  there  with  great  success 
on  October  20,  1842,  the  mounting  of  Der  fliegende 
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Hollander  followed  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year,  partly  on  the  strength  of  the  triumph  of 
Rienzi.  Der  fliegende  Hollander,  musically  true  to 
the  gloom  of  its  subject,  and  being,  unlike  Rienzi, 
a  bold  departure  from  the  traditional  ingredients 
of  a  successful  opera  in  the  year  1843,  was  a  failure. 
Wagner  had  written  his  first  dominantly  "psycho- 
logical" drama;  interest  throughout,  to  which  visual 
action  was  subordinated,  lay  in  the  tragic  anguish 
of  the  condemned  captain,  his  search  for  the  woman 
whose  complete  and  selfless  devotion  alone  could 
deliver  him  from  his  curse.  Senta  was  this  embodi- 
ment of  redeeming  womanhood. 

The  Overture  opens  with  the  music  of  the  storm 
which  also  is  to  dominate  the  beginning  of  the  first 
act.  The  initial  motive  is  that  of  the  Dutchman  and 
the  curse  which  has  been  laid  upon  him.  The  slow, 
lyric  middle  section  is  based  upon  the  theme  of 
Senta's  ballad  from  the  second  act.  There  is  a  re- 
turn to  the  stormy  music  in  which  the  themes  both 
of  the  Dutchman  and  Senta  are  developed.  The 
sailors1  chorus  from  the  third  act  is  briefly  heard 
before  the  coda. 


Symphony  No.  3,  In  F  Major,  Op.  90 
Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1883:  died  in  Vienna, 
April  3,  1897 

Composed  in  1883,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  per- 
formed at  a  concert  of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
December  2,  1883,  Hans  Richter  conducting. 

The  world  which  had  waited  so  many  years  for 
Brahms'  First  Symphony  was  again  aroused  to  a 
high  state  of  expectancy  when  six  years  elapsed  after 
the  Second  before  a  Third  was  announced  as  writ- 
ten and  ready  for  performance.  It  was  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1883,  at  Wiesbaden,  that  Brahms  (just 
turned  fifty)  completed  the  symphony  which  had 
occupied  him  for  a  large  part  of  the  previous  year. 
Brahms,  attending  the  rehearsals  for  the  first  per- 
formance, in  Vienna,  expressed  himself  to  Biilow  as 
anxious  for  its  success,  and  when  after  the  perform- 
ance it  was  proclaimed  in  print  as  by  far  his  best 
work,  he  was  angry,  fearing  that  the  public  would 
be  led  to  expect  too  much  of  it,  and  would  be  disap- 
pointed. He  need  not  have  worried.  Those  who, 
while  respecting  the  first  two  symphonies,  had  felt 
at  liberty  to  weigh  and  argue  them,  were  now  com- 
pletely convinced  that  a  great  symphonist  dwelt 
among  them ;  they  were  only  eager  to  hear  his  new 
score,  to  probe  the  beauties  which  they  knew  would 
he  there.  The  Vienna  premiere  was  a  real  occasion. 
There  was  present  what  Kalbeck  called  the  "Wagner- 
Bruckner  ecclesia  miliums,"  whose  valiant  attempt 
at  a  hostile  demonstration  was  quite  ignored  and 
lost  in  the  general  enthusiasm.  For  the  second  per- 
formance, which  was  to  be  in  Berlin,  Brahms  made 
conflicting  promises  to  Wiillner  and  Joachim. 
Joachim  won  the  honor  and  Brahms  repeated  the 
new    symphony,    with    Wiillner's    orchestra,    three 


times  in  Berlin,  in  the  month  of  January.  Biilow  at 
Meiningen  would  not  be  ouldone,  and  put  it  twice 
upon  the  same  program.  City  after  city  approached 
Brahms  for  a  performance,  and  even  from  France, 
which  to  this  day  has  remained  tepid  lo  Brahms. 
there  came  an  invitation  from  the  Societe  des  Con- 
certs modernes  over  the  signature  of  Benjamin  Go- 
dard.  When  the  work  was  published  in  1884  (at  an 
initial  fee  to  the  composer  of  $9,000),  it  was  per- 
formed far  and  wide. 

If  the  early  success  of  the  Third  Symphony  was 
in  some  part  a  succes  d'estime,  the  music  must  also 
have  made  its  way  by  its  own  sober  virtues.  Cer- 
tainly Brahms  never  wrote  a  more  unspectacular, 
personal  symphony.  In  six  years'  pause,  the  com- 
poser seemed  to  have  taken  slock  of  himself.  The 
romantic  excesses  which  he  had  absorbed  from  Bee- 
thoven  and  Schumann,  he  toned  down  to  a  fine, 
even  glow,  which  was  far  truer  to  the  essential 
nature  of  this  self-continent  dreamer  from  the  north 
country.  The  unveiled  sentiment  to  which,  under 
the  shadow  of  Beethoven,  he  had  been  betrayed  in 
the  slow  movement  of  his  First  Symphony,  the  open 
emotional  proclamation  of  its  final  pages;  the 
Schumannesque  lyricism  of  the  Seco'nd  Symphony, 
its  sunlit  orchestration  and  clear,  long-breathed 
diatonic  melody,  the  festive  trumpets  of  its  Finale 

these  inherited  musical  traits  were  no  longer 
suitable  to  the  now  fully  matured  symphonic 
Brahms.  His  brass  henceforth  was  to  be,  if  not 
sombre,  at  least  subdued;  his  emotionalism  more 
tranquillized  and  innig;  his  erstwhile  folklike  themes 
subtilized  into  a  more  delicate  and  personal  idiom. 
Tn  other  words,  the  expansive,  sturdy,  the  militantly 
bourgeois  Brahms,  while  outwardly  unchanged,  had 
inwardly  been  completely  developed  into  a  refined 
poet  quite  apart  from  his  kind,  an  entire  aristocrat 
of  his  art. 

"The  peculiar,  deep-toned  luminosity"  of  the  F 
major  Symphony  was  the  result,  so  it  can  be  as- 
sumed, of  that  painstaking  industry,  which  was 
characteristic  of  Brahms,  and  there  is  circumstantial 
confirmation  in  the  manuscript  score  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Jerome  Stonborough  in  Vienna. 
Karl  Geiringer  has  examined  the  manuscript  and 
his  description  of  it  is  among  the  fund  of  valuable 
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matter  divulged  in  the  writer's  "Brahms:  His  Life 
and  Work." 

"It  shows  a  large  number  of  small  pencilled  re- 
visions in  the  orchestration,  which  the  master  prob- 
ably made  during  the  rehearsals.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  change  of  the  clarinets  in  the  first  movement, 
from  B-flat  to  A,  was  not  originally  planned;  and 
for  the  second'  movement  Brahms  wanted  to  make 
use  of  trumpets  and  drums,  but  subsequently  dis- 
pensed with  these,  as  not  conforming  with  the 
mood  of  the  Andante.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bas- 
soons, and  the  trumpets  and  drums  of  the  Finale, 
were  later  additions.  Such  meticulous  considera- 
tion of  the  slightest  subtleties  of  orchestral  colour- 
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ing  belies  the  thoughtlessly  repeated  catchword 
that  Brahms  was  not  greatly  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  instrumentation." 


Nocturnes   ("Clouds,"   "Festivals," 

"Sirens") 

Claude  Debussy 

Born  in  St.  Germain  (Seine-et-Oise) ,  France,  Augusl  22. 
1862;  died  in  Paris,  March  25,  1918 

The  "Nocturnes"  were  completed  in  1899. 

Jean  Jobert,  the  original  editor  of  the  "Nocturnes,'" 
brought  out  a  "definitive"  edition  in  1930,  explaining  in  a 
preface  to  the  score  "in  the  course  of  years  following  the 
first  performance,  Claude  Debussy  altered  the  orchestration 
on  his  own  score.  These  alterations  grew  into  very  im- 
portant changes  which  it  is  our  duty  to  make  available  to 
conductors."  These  changes  consist  mostly  in  the  orches- 
tration, such  as  the  amplification  of  the  harp  or  the  vocal 
parts  in  Sirenes.  These  revisions  were  published  with  tlie 
assent  of  the  composer's  widow. 

The  world  waited  six  years  after  hearing  De- 
bussy's first  purely  orchestral  work,  the  Prelude  a 
VApres-midi  d'un  Faune,  before  his  Nocturnes  were 
made  known.  The  Nocturnes,  composed  in  the 
years  1897-99,  were  but  an  interlude  in  Debussy's 
labors  upon  Pelleas,  which  had  been  occupying  the 
composer  since  1892  and  was  not  to  attain  perform- 
ance until  1902,  two  years  after  the  instrumental 
nocturnes. 

The  Paris  performances  brought  applause  and 
general  critical  praise  upon  Debussy.  He  had  estab- 
lished himself  with  the  Faune,  set  up  a  new  style 
of  undeniable  import,  suffering  nothing  from  the 
subdued  grumbles  of  the  entrenched  old-school 
formalists.  The  Nocturnes  were  very  evidently  an 
advance,  and  a  masterly  one,  in  the  quest  of  har- 
monic and  modulatory  liberation.  What  Mallarme 
and  his  fellow  symbolist  poets  had  done  in  the  way 
of  freeing  poetry  from  the  metrical  chains  of  the 
Parnassians,  this  Debussy  had  done  for  the  musical 
formulae  of  two  centuries  past.  Periodic  melody 
and  orientation  of  tonality  were  gone.  Debussy  con- 
jured his  aerial  sound  structures  with  all  the  freedom 
which  the  "tachistes,"  dropping  conventions  of  line, 
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could  cultivate.  It  was  inevitable  that  Debussy 
should  turn  to  the  impressionist  painters  for  a  title 
that  would  not  confine,  and  from  Whistler,  no 
doubt,  he  took  the  convenient  abstraction  "noc- 
turne," which  no  more  than  points  the  composer's 
purpose  of  evoking  a  mood.* 

Debussy,  who  was  wary  of  wordy  explanations 
of  his  music,  is  said  to  have  written  this  description 
of  his  intentions  in  the  Nocturnes: 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  to  be  interpreted  here  in 
a  general  and,  more  particularly,  in  a  decorative 
sense.  Therefore,  it  is  not  meant  to  designate  the 
usual  form  of  the  Nocturne,  but  rather  all  the  vari- 
ous impressions  and  the  special  effects  of  light  that 
the  word  suggests.  'Nudges'  renders  the  immutable 
aspect  of  the  sky  and  the  slow,  solemn  motion  of 
the  clouds,  fading  into  poignant  grey  softly  touched 
with  white,  f  'Fetes'  gives  us  the  vibrating,  dancing 
rhythm  of  the  atmosphere  with  sudden  flashes  of 
light.  There  is  also  the  episode  of  the  procession  (a 
dazzling  fantastic  vision)  which  passes  through  the 
festive  scene  and  becomes  merged  in  it.  But  the 
background  remains  persistently  the  same:  the  fes- 
tival with  its  blending  of  music  and  luminous  gaiety 
there  is  in  the  atmosphere,  what  fairy-like  effects 
the  light  produces  as  it  plays  through  the  furbelows 
of  the  cirrus  clouds  that  whirl  until  they  fray.  And 
how  subtly  naive  it  was  to  render  these  ethereal 
frolics  in  dance  rhythms;  such  an  infinite  variety 
of  old-world  rhythms,  with  their  skilful  syncopa- 
tions, suggesting  dainty  gavottes  and  rigaudons, 
and  expressing  infectious  gaiety,  full  of  peals  of 
laughter  and  delightful  fun,  with  sudden  flourishes 
of  the  bassoons  or  a  sparkling  harp  scale  ending  in 
a  joyful  clash  of  cymbals.  It  represents  the  French 
taste  of  a  century  ago,  with  all  its  delicate  tender- 
ness, its  wit  and  elegance;  the  rustling  dresses  of 
the  'Embarquement  pour  Cy there'  and  the  charm 
of  the  'Nymphe  endormie.'  It  is  Verlaine  a  la 
Fragonard,  and  the  effect  is  accentuated  when  the 
fantastic  vision  of  a  procession  in  old-world  cos- 
tumes passes  through  the  festive  scene,  heralded  by 
a  discreet  and  harmonious  fanfare  on  two  short 
trumpets." 

♦Debussy  wrote  Eugene  Ysaye,  September  22,  1894,  thai  he  was  compos- 
ing three  "nocturnes"'  for  violin  solo  with  orchestra;  the  first  to  be  for 
strings,  the  second  for  flutes,  horns,  trumpets  and  harps,  the  third  for 
these  two  groups  combined.  The  composer  wrote:  "It  is  in  fact  an 
experiment  in  the  different  combinations  that  can  be  achieved  with  one 
coloi  what  a  stud)  in  gray  would  be  in  painting,"  Leon  Vallas  be- 
lieves that  these  nocturnes,  which  were  never  completed  in  the  form 
indicated  above,  were  the  beginning  of  the  orchestral  nocturnes.  He  dis- 
rcrns   "traces  nl    the   original   in  moo"   in   the   two   lir^t   especially. 

t  C'e&t  I'aspecl  inimitable  <lu  del  aire  In  marche  lente  rt  melancolique 
,/e,  nuagt  ■,   finissant  dans  une  agonie  grise,  doucement  teintpe  de.  blanc." 


Suite  from  Der  Rosenkavalier 
Richard  Strauss 

Bom  in  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  died  in  Garmisch, 
September  8,  1949 

Der  Rosenkavalier,  Komodie  fiir  Musik,  text  by  Hugo  von 
Hofmannsthal,  was  first  produced  in  Dresden  January  26, 
1911.     The  first  performance  in  America  was  given  by  the 


Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in   New  York,  December  9, 
1913. 

The  suite  here  performed  was  made  anonymously  for  its 
publisher,  Boosey  &  Hawkes. 

Shortly  after  the  first  production  of  Elektra  in 
1909,  Strauss  let  it  be  known  that  he  was  collabor- 
ating once  more  with  von  Hofmannsthal.  The  new 
opera  was  composed  with  great  eagerness  as  Strauss 
received  the  pages  of  the  libretto  piecemeal,  begun 
May  1,  1909,  four  months  after  the  production  of 
Elektra,  and  completed  September  26,  1910.  His 
statement  that  he  was  "writing  a  Mozart  opera"  was 
taken  as  a  presumptuous  claim  to  immortal  com- 
pany by  a  composer  already  regarded  as  outrage- 
ously impudent.  But  the  fact  that  the  authors  of 
the  stark  pages  of  Elektra  were  about  to  produce  a 
comedy  actually  including  waltzes  was  calculated  to 
pique  the  public  curiosity.  When  Der  Rosenkavalier 
(or  Der  Ochs  von  Lerchenau,  as  Strauss  had  first 
intended  to  call  it)  was  first  produced  in  various 
Central  European  cities  there  were  official  censorial 
objections  which,  however,  neither  prevented  per- 
formances with  text  untouched  nor  kept  audiences 
away.  When  the  opera  made  its  way  to  New 
York  two  years  later,  H.  E.  Krehbiel  bespoke  a 
considerable  critical  opinion  when  he  objected  to 
the  opera's  loose  moral  tone  and  its  use  of  Viennese 
waltzes  in  the  supposed  era  of  Maria  Theresa.  He 
may  have  forgotten  that  Mozart's  Count  Almaviva 
in  Figaro,  not  only  set  but  written  in  that  period, 
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BR  AQU  ETTE.  INC.,  LENOX,  MASS.,  DEPT.  BA 
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1955   BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 


Tangle  wood 


Williams  Inn 

WILLI AMSTOWN,  MASS"s 

on  Williams  College  Campus 

Plan    a    trip    to    Williamstown,     the    Village     Beautiful 

•  Williamstown   Summer  Theatre 

•  18   Hole  Taconic   Golf  Course 

•  Sterling    and    Francine    Clark    Art    Institute 

(Housing  one   of  the  greatest  collections  of 
Fine   Art  in  America) 

•  Luncheon,    Cocktails   and    Dinner   at   this    lovely 

Treadway   Inn 

John   F.   Treadway,   Innkeeper 
Telephone —  Williamstown  550 


had  in  Strauss's  Baron  Ochs  a  close  companion  in 
lechery  who  was  similarly  brought  to  ridicule  by 
his  inferiors  in  station  who  were  his  superiors  in 
intrigue.  The  characters  Octavian,  the  Marschallin 
and  Sophie  have  perhaps  as  much  appeal  as  Cheru- 
bmo,  the  Contessa  and  Susanna  (we  make  no  musi- 
cal comparisons  here).  If  Figaro's  Se  vuol  ballare 
is  not  in  the  style  of  Johann  Strauss,  it  is  at  least 
a  waltz.  That  anyone  could  be  troubled  by  morals 
and  anachronisms  in  Strauss's  delightful  (and  suit- 
al)l\  frivolous)  operatic  confection  reads  curiously 
in  this  forty-fifth  year  of  the  still  lusty  existence 
of  Der  Rosen  kavalier.  If  a  purist  like  Paul  Henry 
Lang  draws  aloof  from  Der  Rosen  kavalier  as 
"'Mozart  and  Johann  Strauss  rouged  and  lipsticked," 
there  are  those  of  us  who  gladly  subject  themselves 
to  the  charms  of  the  score  and  forgive  its  composer 
his  liberties  with  historv  —  if  they  notice  them 
at  all. 

The  present  suite  includes  in  instrumental  form 
the  introduction  to  the  first  act,  the  music  that 
accompanies  Octavian's  entrance  bearing  the  silver 
rose  in  the  second  act,  the  duet  between  Sophie  and 
Octavian  later  in  that  act,  the  principal  waltz  asso- 
ciated with  Baron  Ochs,  the  trio  sung  by  Sophie, 
the  Marschallin.  and  Octavian.  and  the  duet  of  the 
\ming  lovers. 


THEATRE 

FOUNDATION,     INC. 


IN  THE 

Adams  Memorial  Theatre 

ON  THE  CAMPUS  OF 

Williams  College 


Week  oj 
June  28 


"THE  TIME  OF  THE  CUCKOO" 


July  5 

"LIGHT  UP  THE  SKY" 

July  12 

"GIGI" 

July  19 

"THE  CRUCIBLE" 

July  26 

"PICNIC" 

August  2 

"TOVARICH" 

August  9 

"THE  LATE  GEORGE  APLEY" 

August  16 

"THE  RAINMAKER" 

August  23 

A  New  Play  (/<>  be  announced) 

August  30 

"ONDINE" 

TUES.  through  SAT.  EVE.  -  SAT.  MAT. 

$1.10  -  $1.65  -  $2.20  (Tax  Incl.) 

Box  Office  Williamstown  538 


Ti  verity -fo urth  Program 


Overture  To  "Leonore"  No.  3,  Op.  72 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770:  died  in  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 

The  third  "Leonore"  Overture  was  composed  in  the  year 
1806  for  the  second  production  of  "Fidelio''  in  Vienna. 

Within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  Beethoven  ex- 
tracted from  his  confusion  of  papers  the  manuscript 
score  of  his  opera  Fidelio  and  presented  it  to 
Schindler  with  the  words:  "Of  all  my  children,  this 
is  the  one  that  cost  me  the  worst  birth-pangs,  the 
one  that  brought  me  the  most  sorrow;  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  the  one  most  dear  to  me."  The  com- 
poser spoke  truly.  Through  about  ten  years  of  his 
life,  from  1803  or  1804,  when  he  made  the  first 
sketches,  until  1814  when  he  made  the  second 
complete  revision  for  Vienna,  he  struggled  inter- 
mittently with  his  only  opera,  worked  out  its  every 
detail  with  intensive  application.  They  were  the 
years  of  the  mightiest  products  of  his  genius.  Be- 
tween the  Fidelio  sketches  are  the  workings  out  of 
the  Fourth  through  the  Eighth  symphonies,  the 
Coriolanus  Overture  and  Egmont  music,  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  piano  concertos,  the  Violin  Concerto,  the 
Razoumovsky  Quartets.  Into  no  one  of  these  did 
he  put  more  effort  and  painstaking  care  than  he 
expended    upon    each    portion    of    the    opera,    eon- 


Griming   mil   Kaltlcn-    und   Lcopoldsbcrg    zur   Zeil   Beethoven* 


Twenty -fourth  Program 


MUSIC  SHED 


Sunday  Afternoon,  August  14,  at  2:30 
BEETHOVEN 

Overture,  "Leonore"  No.  3,  Op.  72 

i  n  t  ermission     (  t  en     m  i  n  u  t  e  s  ) 
Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor,  with  final  chorus  on  Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy,  Op.  125 

I.  Allegro,  ma  uon  troppo,  un  pocd  maestoso 
II.  Molto  vivace:  Presto 

III.  Adagio  molto  e  cantabile 

IV.  Presto;  Allegro 
Allegro  assai 
Presto 

Baritone:  Recitative 

Quartet  and  Chorus:  Allegro  assai 

Tenor  Solo  and  Chorus;:  Allegro  assai  vivace,  alia  marcia 

Chorus:  Andante  maestoso 

Adagio,  ma  non  troppo,  ma  divoto 

Allegro  energico,  sempre  ben  marcato 

Quartet  and  Chorus:  Allegro  ma  non  tan  to 

Chorus:  Prestissimo 

Festiyu,  Chorus  prepared  b\    High  Ross  and  Iva  Dee  Hiatt 

Soloists 
Adele  Addison,  Soprano  ( '.  \therine  Akos,  Contralto 

David  Lloyd,  Tenor  Donald  Gramm,  Bass 


BALDWIN       PIANO 


U  C   A        V    1   C  T  O  11       }\   E   C  O  R   1>  S 
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1955  BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 


Tanglewood 


Be  sure  and 

make  reservations 

for  the 
SATURDAY  NIGHT 

SMORGASBORD 


all  you  can  eat  only    tfp^.jzD 
enjoy  our 

TOWNE  ROOM  A  spacious  and  charming  setting  for 
excellent  dining  —  served  with  just  a  hint  of  grandeur 
you'll  like.    Breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner. 

WENDELL  LOUNGE  Music  nightly  in  gay,  colorful 
surroundings.  Your  favorite  mixed  drinks  in  an  atmosphere 
of  intimate  relaxation. 

CU"  N  oAUCER  A  modern  fountain  -  restaurant  for 
the  hasty  snack  or  a  complete  dinner  for  the  streamlined 
budget.  Cooling  soft  drinks  and  ice  cream  specialties. 
7  a.m.  to  12  midnight. 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 
formerly  the  Sheraton  Hotel 
Telephone  4511 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  BARN 

Lenox,  Mass.  (adjacent  to  Music  Inn) 

FAMILY  REUNION 
"BRAHMS  or  BASIE  the  COUNT?"  (Editorial  in  the  BOS- 
TON GLOBE  for  April  29)  "Visitors  to  Western  Massachu- 
setts will  have  their  choice  this  summer  with  the  opening  of 
the  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  BARN,  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
SHED  at  TANGLEWOOD  just  down  the  road  ...  But  there 
need  be  no  eyebrows  lifted  at  the  prospect  of  JAZZ  and 
SYMPHONY  sharing  the  echoes  of  the  Berkshire  Hills.  If 
America  has  a  native  musical  voice  it  speaks  through  jazz.  .  . 
Professors  and  mechanics,  students  and  business  people  re- 
spond to  it  just  as  they  do  to  the  familiar  beauty  of  Bach  and 
Beethoven.  This  is  no  case  of  the  lion  and  the  lamb.  Just  a 
first  cousin  once  removed.  It  looks  as  though  a  family  reunion 
is  under  way."  Six  outstanding  exponents  of  modern  jazz  will 
be  presented.  Sunday,  July  10,  ART  FARMER  with  Gigi  Gryce, 
Art  Taylor,  Addison  Farmer,  Freddie  Redd.  .  On  July  17, 
Sunday,  MAX  ROACH,  considered  by  many  the  outstanding 
drummer  of  modern  jazz,  brings  CLIFFORD  BROWN,  Ritchie 
Powell,  Harold  Land,  George  Morrow.  .  .  .  THELONIUS 
MONK  arrives  for  July  24  Concert  and  TEDDY  CHARLES, 
praised  in  June  HARPERS,  brings  J.  R.  Montrose,  Charlie 
Mingus,  Rudy  Nichols  on  July  31.  .  .  .  THE  MODERN  JAZZ 
QUARTET,  featured  on  the  cover  of  HIGH  FIDELITY,  with 
JOHN  LEWIS,  MILT  JACKSON,  PERCY  HEATH  and  CONNIE 
KAY  will  play  two  concerts  —  August  7,  Sunday  and  August  8, 
Monday.  .  .  .  The  last  of  the  modern  jazz  series  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  critics,  the  greatest  of  the  progressive  jazz 
musicians,  DIZZY  GILLESPIE  and  hfs  Quintet,  who  will  appear 
August  15.  All  these  at  8:30  P.M.  .  .  .  COUNT  BASIE  and 
his  band  will  play  a  special  concert  Thursday  evening,  July 
28.  .  .  Folk  music  will  be  represented  by  RICHARD  DYER- 
BENNET  (in  the  words  of  DOWNBEAT  "A  brilliant  musical 
artist")  in  a  series  of  five  Saturday  afternoon  concerts.  Mr. 
Dyer-Bennet  will  present  a  comprehensive  sweep  of  English, 
Scotch,  Colonial  and  mountain  ballads  and  songs,  July  t6,  23 
30,  August  6,  13,  at  4:00  P.M.  .  .  .  Tuesday  evening  July  26  at 
8:30,  the  WAYFARERS,  in  international  folk  songs.  .  .  An  un- 
usual opportunity  on  August  2  to  hear  the  world's  greatest 
Flamenco  Guitarist,  CARLOS  MONTOYA,  8:30  P.M.  .  .  . 
Sixth  annual  JAZZ  and  FOLK  ROUNDTABLE,  August  14  to 
September  4,  directed  by  Dr.  MARSHALL  STEARNS;  Ragtime, 
Dixie,  Calypso,  Swing,  Rhythm  and  Blues,  Gospel  Songs; 
Write  for  program  ...  or  phone.  .  . 

THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  BARN      LENOX  495 


structing  it  scene  by  scene  in  the  order  of  the  score, 
filling  entire  books  with  sketches.  He  was  struggling 
first  of  all,  of  course,  with  his  own  inexperience  of 
the  theatre,  the  necessity  of  curbing  his  symphonic 
instincts  and  meeting  the  demands  of  that  dramatic 
narrative  which  singers  and  "action"  require. 

The  record  of  Beethoven's  revisions  is  largely  the 
modification  of  his  first  conception  to  the  ways  and 
practicabilities  of  the  stage.  The  record  of  the  four 
complete  overtures  which  he  wrote  for  the  opera 
show  a  very  similar  tendency.  For  the  first  produc- 
tion of  Fidelio  in  Vienna,  November  20,  1805, 
Beethoven  wrote  the  superb  overture  which  later 
came  to  be  known  as  Leonore  No.  2.*  When  he 
rewrote  the  opera  for  its  second  production  in  the 
year  following,  he  was  urged  to  modify  the  overture, 
which  has  proved  too  difficult  in  parts  for  the  wood 
wind  players  of  the  theatre  orchestra.  Beethoven  did 
indeed  rewrite  the  overture  but,  absorbed  in  his  sub- 
ject, he  seems  to  have  forgotten  to  make  it  simpler, 
either  to  play  or  to  understand.  He  retained  its 
essential  matter,  but  gave  it  different  stress,  a  greater 
and  more  rounded  symphonic  development.  The 
result  was  the  so-called  Leonore  No.  3.  When  again 
the  opera  was  thoroughly  changed  for  the  Vienna 
production  of  1814,  Beethoven  realized  that  his 
fully  developed  overture  was  quite  out  of  place  at 
the  head  of  his  opera,  and  he  accordingly  wrote  a 
typical  theatre  overture,  soon  permanently  to  be 
known  as  the  Fidelio  overture,  since  it  was  publicly 
accepted  and  became  one  with  the  opera.  There  re- 
mains to  be  accounted  for  the  so-called  Overture  to 
Leonore  No.  1.  This  was  discovered  and  performed 
the  year  after  Beethoven's  death,  and  it  was  immedi- 
ately assumed  that  it  was  an  early  attempt,  rejected 
by  Beethoven  in  favor  of  the  one  used  at  the  initial 
performance.  Erich  Prieger  accepted  this  belief, 
based  upon  his  own  researches  in  restoring  the  dif- 
ferent versions  of  the  opera  and  upon  the  assertion 
of  Schindler  that  Beethoven  tried  an  overture  at 
Prince  Lichnowsky's  house  in  1805,  and  put  it  aside 
as  "too  simple."  However,  Seyfried  put  forth  the 
upsetting  theory  that  this  posthumous  overture  was 
the  one  which  Beethoven  wrote  for  an  intended 
performance  at  Prague  in  1808,  a  performance 
which  never  took  place.  Nottebohm,  studying  the 
sketches,  agreed  with  him,  and  the  judicious 
Thayer,  supporting  the  two  authorities,  created  a 
fortress  of  scholarship  which  prevailed  for  a  long 
time.  This  of  course  would  place  the  debated  "No. 
1"  as  actually  the  third  in  order,  a  point  of  view 
highly  embarrassing  to  those  who  had  set  forth  the 
evolution  of  the  three  overtures  from  this  simpler 
posthumous  one.  Of  more  recent  writers,  Paul 
Bekker    (1912)    was   inclined   to   believe   that  the 


*  Beethoven  greatly  preferred  the  title  "Leonore."  which  was  the  title  of 
the  French  text  of  Bouilly  ("Lennnre,  ou  V Amour  Conjugal)  from  which 
Joseph  Sonnleithner  had  written  the  German  libretto  for  Beethoven  as 
"Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe."  "Leonore"  was  considered  ill- 
advised  in  that  Paer  had  produced  a  piece  of  the  same  name  (pirated,  as 
waa  Snnnleithner's  text,  from  Bouilly),  in  Dresden,  even  while  Beethoven 
was  in  full  process  of  composition.  He  tried  more  than  once  in  va'in  to 
have   the   title  "Leonore"   restored. 
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"No.  1"  is  after  all  the  early  work  it  was  originally 
supposed  to  be,  and  Romain  Rolland  (1928)  took 
the  same  stand,  citing  as  additional  authority  Josef 
Braunstein's  "excellent  work,  Beethoven's  Leonore- 
Ouvertiiren,  eine  historisch-stilkritische  Untersuch- 
ung  (1927),  which  enables  us  at  last  to  correct  the 
errors  in  which,  following  Seyfried  and  Nottebohm, 
criticism  had  become  entangled."  This  is  a  con- 
venient theory,  supported  by  the  character  of  the 
music  itself,  and  dispelling  the  rather  lame  argu- 
ments that  Beethoven  could  have  shortly  followed 
his  magnificent  "No.  3"  with  such  a  compromise, 
whether  for  the  limitations  of  the  Prague  theatre 
orchestra,  or  for  any  other  reason.  The  "Fidelio" 
Overture  which  he  wrote  in  1814  was  no  compro- 
mise, for  it  had  no  tragic  pretensions.  It  was  a 
serviceable  theatre  overture,  preparing  the  hearer 
for  the  opening  scene  of  Marcellina  with  her  iron- 
ing, and  her  unimpressive  suitor. 

The  Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3  retains  all  of 
the  essentials  of  its  predecessor,  Leonore  No.  2. 
There  is  the  introduction,  grave  and  songful,  based 
upon  the  air  of  Florestan :  "In  des  Lebens  Fruhling- 
stagen,"  in  which  the  prisoner  sings  sorrowfully  of 
the  darkness  to  which  he  is  condemned,  and  dreams 
hopefully  of  the  fair  world  outside.  The  main  body 
of  the  Overture,  which  begins  with  the  same  theme 
(allegro)  in  both  cases,  rises  from  a  whispering 
pianissimo  to  a  full  proclamation.  The  section  of 
working  out,  or  dramatic  struggle,  attains  its  climax 
with  the  trumpet  call  (taken  directly  from  the 
opera,  where  the  signal  heard  off  stage,  and  re- 
peated, as  if  closer,  makes  known  the  approach  of 
the  governor,  whereby  the  unjustly  imprisoned 
Florestan  will  be  saved  from  death).  There  follows 
a  full  reprise,  a  reversion  to  the  dictates  of  sym- 
phonic structure  which  Beethoven  had  omitted  in 
his  second  overture.  Now  he  evidently  felt  the  need 
of  a  full  symphonic  rounding  out,  delaying  the  en- 
trance of  the  coda  of  jubilation  which  dramatic 
sequence  would  demand  closely  to  follow  the 
trumpet  fanfare.  Wagner  reproached  Beethoven 
for  this  undramatic  reprise.  But  the  subject  had 
developed  in  Beethoven's  imagination  to  a  new  and 
electrifying  potency.  The  fanfare,  simplified  and 
more   effectively   introduced   than   in   the   previous 


version,  is  now  softly  answered  by  the  joyful  theme 
of  Florestan  and  Leonore,  used  at  this  point  in  the 
opera.  The  composer,  with  that  ability  to  sustain 
a  mood  which  is  beyond  analysis,  keeps  the  feeling 
of  suspense,  of  mounting  joy,  which  allows  the 
listener  no  "let-down"  before  the  triumphant  climax 
of  the  coda.  The  air  of  Florestan  is  worked  in  at 
the  end  of  the  reprise,  but  in  tempo  as  the  music 
moves  without  interruption  to  its  greatly  expanded 
and  now  overwhelming  coda.  The  overture  in  this, 
its  ultimate  form,  shows  in  general  a  symphonic 
"tightening"  and  an  added  forcefulness.  The  intro- 
duction eliminates  a  few  measures  as  compared 
with  the  "No.  2,"  the  development  many  measures, 
in  which  music  of  the  greatest  beauty  is  discarded. 
Beethoven,  having  thus  shortened  his  development, 
evens  the  total  length  by  adding  the  reprise  and 
enlarging  the  coda. 


E.     J.     CRAMER 


General  Contractor 


PITTS  FIELD,    MASSACHUSETTS 
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SELL  YOUR  PRODUCTS 

Largest  Photo  House  in  U.S.A. 

Best  Wishes  —  Ollie  Mom,  President 

350  Wwt  50Hi  St..  N«w  York  19,  N.  Y. 


"TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE" 
THURSDAY,  AUGUST   11 


SPRAGUE   ELECTRIC    COMPANY 

NORTH    ADAMS,    MASSACHUSETTS 


Dependable   Electronic    Components 
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Tanglewood 


CARNEGIE  HALL     *     NEW  YORK 

(70TH  SEASON  IN  NEW  YORK) 


75  th  Anniversary 

Season  *  1955-1956 


Boston  Symphony   Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


Two  Series  of  Five  Concerts  Each 

5  Wednesday  Evening  Concerts  at  8:45 

5  Saturday  Afternoon  Concerts  at  2 :30 

NOVEMBER  16-19  JANUARY    11-14 

DECEMBER      7-10  FEBRUARY  8-11 

MARCH  21-24 


A  limited  number  of  balcony  seats  available 
at  $9  and  $7.50  for  five  concerts.  Address  Season 
Ticket  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston  15,  Mass. 


Seventy-fifth  anniversary  season  of  the 

Boston   Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

On  September  30,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  will  begin  its  seventy-fifth  season, 
and  the  seventh  under  the  leadership  of  Charles 
Munch. 

The  season  will  consist  of  lour  series  of  concerts  in 
Symphony  I  Fall,  Boston:  twenty-four  pairs  of  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  concerts,  nine  Tues- 
day evenings  and  six  Sunday  afternoons.  There  will 
be  series  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge;  Carnegie 
Hall,  New  York;  Academy  of  Music.  Brooklyn;  Constitu- 
tion Hall,  Washington,  D.  C;  Veterans'  Memorial  Audi- 
torium, Providence,  and  concerts  in  New  Haven  (2), 
Northampton,  Newark,  Springfield,  New  London,  Phila- 
delphia, Hartford,  New  Brunswick,  and  Storrs,  Conn. 

The  Orchestra  will  make  an  extended  lour  beginning  in 
the  third  week  of  the  season  (October  10-25),  giving  con- 
certs in  Norfolk,  Va.,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Shreveport,  La.,  Jackson,  Miss., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Urbana,  HI.,  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Saginaw,  Mich., 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  Utica,  N.  V. 


Symphony  No.  9  In  D  Minor,  with 

Final  Chorus 
on  Schiller's  "Ode  to  Joy,"  Op.  125 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Horn  in  Bonn.  December  16  (?),  1770:  died  in  Vienna. 
March  26.  1827 

Completed  in  1824,  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  was  first 
performed  at  the  Karnthnerthortheater  in  Vienna  on  May  7 
of  that  year.  , 

The  fact  that  twelve  years  (1812-24)  elapsed 
between  Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony  and  the  com- 
pletion of  his  Ninth  does  not  signify  that  on  enter- 
ing the  last  phase  of  his  creative  life  he  deliberately 
turned  away  from  the  form  in  which  he  had  dwelt 
so  long  and  so  magnificently.  Did  practical  con- 
siderations deter  him,  considerations  which  in- 
cluded the  need  of  money,  or  did  his  growing 
artist's  nature  require  a  pause  for  a  new  gathering 
of  forces,  a  considered  approach  to  the  problem  of 
writing  a  symphony  which  should  expand  and  alter 
the  old  orthodox  formula  with  all  of  the  adventur- 
ous freedom  he  was  then  applying  to  the  piano 
sonatas  —  transforming  the  moods  and  contours 
of  his  favorite  form  into  something  leagues  removed 
from  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies  and  their 
predecessors?  There  is  a  good  case  for  each  point 
of  view;  let  him  decide  who  can. 

The  historian's  meticulous  chronicle  of  these  years 
shows  a  Beethoven  preoccupied  with  material  cares 
which  were  no  less  real  to  him  because  they  were 
largely  self-imposed,  or  imaginary.  They  appear 
sordid  indeed  when  compared  to  the  ideal  world 
of  tones  which  at  times  they  held  in  abeyance. 
There  were  the  petty  commissions,  the  occasional 
pieces  such  as  the  "Wellingtons  Sieg,"  and  the  con- 
sequent law-suit  with  Maelzel  ("Such  things."  he 
wrote  to  his  lawyer,  "exhaust  me  more  than  the 
greatest  efforts  in  composition"  I  :  the  attempts  at 
organizing  concerts,  the  negotiations  wih  patron> 
and  publishers  on  a  plane  something  short  of  ac- 
cepted business  ethics;  all  of  which  may  be  summed 
up  as  an  attempt  to  "feather  his  nest"  and  lay  aside 
a  money  portion  for  his  nephew.  The  five  years 
struggle  for  the  guardianship  of  Karl  began  with 
the  death  of  his  father  I  Beethoven's  brother  Caspar ) 
in  1815.  No  uncle  was  ever  more  grotesquely  un- 
fitted for  such  a  charge.  Increasingly  solitary, 
lamentably  deaf,  morbidly  suspicious  and  irascible. 
Beethoven  goaded  his  nephew  to  extremes  by  his 
rigid  exactions,  while  he  raged  at  his  servants, 
quarrelled  with  his  friends. 

One  cannot  assume,  despite  all  of  his  corrobora- 
tive evidence,  that  Beethoven  was  deflected  by  ex- 
ternal circumstances  from  continuing  the  symphonic- 
succession.  The  musical  inquirers  are  inclined  to 
seek  a  deeper  and  more  inward  direction  of  the 
creative  currents,  just  as  they  cannot  accept  as  suffi- 
cient Wagner's  assertion  on  laying  the  "Ring"  aside 
to  write  "Tristan,"  that  considerations  of  early  pro- 
duction and  profit  were  guiding  him.     Beethoven. 
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too,  dwelt  lengthily  on  financial  advantages,  but 
just  as  Wagner,  with  every  intention  of  writing  a 
performable  and  profitable  piece,  turned  out  a 
"Tristan"  that  was  beyond  any  theatre  in  Europe. 
Beethoven  could  not  order  his  Missa  Solemnis  l<> 
an  occasion,  nor  compose  a  symphony  at  the  urgent 
bidding  of  the  long  expectant  London  Philharmonic 
Society. 

Beethoven's  sketchbooks,  as  close  a  record  of  a 
great  artist's  shaping  processes  as  poslerit)  maj 
hope  to  possess,  show  the  long  germination  of  the 
Ninth  Symphon)  in  Beethoven's  mind.  He  had 
even  from  the  Bonn  days  made  musical  notations  of 
a  possible  setting  for  Schiller's  "Ode  to  Joy,"  but 
these  musical  phrases  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  theme  he  finalK  evolved,  except  in  their  diatonic 
simplicity.  Apparently  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
until  the  symphon)  had  reached  an  advanced  stage 
to  introduce.  Schiller's  lines  in  this  particular  work. 
Although  he  had  long  pondered  the  unprecedented 
idea  of  introducing  human  voices  in  a  symphony, 
he  planned  for  ibis  one  an  instrumental  finale,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  he  ultimately  used  for  the 
Finale  of  his  String  Quartet  in  A  minor. 

Thoughts  of  a  "symphony  in  D  minor"  were 
noted  In  Beethoven  while  he  was  making  sketches 
lor  his  Seventh  and  Eighth  in  1812.  In  1815  there 
occurs  an  intended  subject  for  a  fugue  which  was 
destined  to  become  the  theme  of  the  Scherzo.  It 
was  in  1817  that  he  began  consciously  to  work  upon 
a  symphony,  making  drafts  for  the  first  movement, 
which  in  the  next  year  took  extended  form.  In 
1818  his  imagination  was  stimulated;  the  spell  of 
the  Missa  Solemnis.  newly  begun,  induced  thoughts 
of  a  religious,  modal  symphony,  even  a  choral  sym- 
phony.  \  (/reek  text  was  an  alternate  idea.  He 
realized  that  German  s  erses  would  not  be  appro- 
priate for  London,  and  he  thought  of  two  sympho- 
nic-, one  to  be  instrumental.  The  bold,  disparate 
thoughts  became  diffused  as  the\  were  pushed  into 
the  background  l>\  the  all-absorbing  Missa  Solemnis. 

When  at  last  he  was  released  from  lingering 
anxieties   over   details  of  the   Mass,   the  Symphon) 
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progressed  no  doubt  the  more  rapidly  for  its  long 
delay.  With  the  first  movement  nearly  completed 
in  sketch  form,  Beethoven  developed  the  other  three 
simultaneously,  according  to  his  way.  The  first 
theme  of  the  Adagio  did  not  occur  to  him  until  the 
summer  of  1823.  Like  the  choral  theme,  it  reached 
its  perfection  of  simplicity,  not  by  sudden  inspira- 
tion, but  by  laborious  and  minute  stages.  Beethoven 
was  faced  with  a  real  problem  of  integration  when 
he  came  to  the  point  of  introducing  plausibly  a  vocal 
text,  after  three  prolonged  instrumental  movements, 
into  the  wordless  realm  wherein  the  symphony  had 
always  dwelt.  "When  he  reached  the  development 
of  the  fourth  movement,"  wrote  Schindler,  "there 
began  a  struggle  such  as  is  seldom  seen.  The  object 
was  to  find  a  proper  manner  of  introducing  Schil- 
ler's ode.  One  day  entering  the  room  he  exclaimed, 
'I  have  it!  I  have  it!'  With  that  he  showed  me  the 
sketchbook  bearing  the  words  'Let  us  sing  the  song 
of  the  immortal  Schiller,  Freude.' '  These  words, 
as  the  sketchbooks  show,  were  arrived  at  only  after 
many  trials,  and  were  changed  in  their  turn.  The 
symphony  was  completely  sketched  by  the  end  of 
1823;  written  out  in  full  score  by  February,  1824. 
Thayer,  summing  up  its  progress,  points  out  that 
work  upon  the  symphony  as  such  extended,  with 
interruptions,  over  six  years  and  a  half.  "Serious 
and  continuous  labor"  upon  it,  following  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Mass,  took  a  little  more  than  a  year. 

I. 

Themes  which  are  gradually  unfolded  from  mysterious 
murmurings  in  the  orchestra  —  no  uncommon  experience 
nowadays  —  all  date  back  to  the  opening  measures  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony,  where  Beethoven  conceived  the  idea  of 
building  a  music  of  indeterminate  open  fifths  on  the  domi- 
nant, accumulating  a  great  crescendo  of  suspense  until  the 
theme  itself  is  revealed  in  the  pregnant  key  of  D  minor, 
proclaimed  fortissimo  by  the  whole  orchestra  in  unison.  It 
might  be  added  that  no  one  since  has  quite  equaled  the 
mighty  effect  of  Beethoven's  own  precedent  —  not  even 
Wagner,  who  held  this  particular  page  in  mystic  awe,  and 
no  doubt  remembered  it  when  he  depicted  the  elementary 
serenity  of  the  Rhine  in  a  very  similar  manner  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  "Ring." 

The  development  in  this,  the  longest  of  Beethoven's  first 
movements,  progresses  with  unflagging  power  and  majesty 
through  many  an  episode,  many  a  sudden  illumination  from 
some  fragment  of  his  themes.  At  the  restatement  of  the 
main  theme  the  orchestra  is  flooded  with  the  triumph  of  the 
D  major  long  withheld.  The  long  coda,  coming  at  the  point 
where  it  would  seem  that  nothing  more  could1  be  said  on  a 
much  developed  subject,  calls  forth  new  vistas  from  the 
inexhaustible  imagination  of  the  tone  magician  who  needed 
little  more  than  the  common  chord  upon  which  to  erect  his 
vast  schemes.  Tovey  writes  of  this  movement  (in  "Essays 
in  Musical  Analysis")  that  it  "dwarfs  every  other  first  move- 
ment, long  or  short,  that  has  been  written  before  or  since," 
attaining  its  stature,  in  his  opinion,  by  a  perfect  balance 
in  the  organization  of  its  parts.  And  Grove  goes  further 
still  ("Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies")  :  "Great  as 
are  the  beauties  of  the  second  and  third  movements  —  and 
it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  them  —  and  original,  vigor- 
ous and  impressive  as  are  many  portions  of  the  finale,  it  is 
still  the  opening  allegro  that  one  thinks  of  when  the  Ninth 
Symphony  is  mentioned.  In  many  respects  it  differs  from 
other  first  movements  of  Beethoven;  everything  seems  to 
combine  to  make  ii   ihe  greatest  of  them  all." 
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ii. 

For  the  only  time  in  his  symphonies,  Beethoven  in  this 
case  put  his  scherzo  second  in  order  and  before  the  slow 
movement.  A  scherzo  it  is  in  everything  but  name,  with 
.  the  usual  repeats,  trio,  and  da  capo  (with  bridge  passages 
added) .  There  is  the  dancelike  character  of  earlier  scherzos, 
and  an  echo  of  rusticity  in  the  trio,  recalling  the  Sixth  and 
Seventh.  Yet  all  is  lifted  to  the  prevailing  mood  of  rarified 
purity  as  this  movement,  like  the  others,  adds  a  new  voice 
to  an  old  form.  This  scherzo  has  been  called  "a  miracle 
of  repetition  in  monotony,"  by  virtue  of  the  incessant 
impact  of  its  rhythm  (associated  with  the  kettledrums, 
tuned  in  octaves)  which  keeps  a  constant  course  through 
the  most  astonishing  variety  in  modulation,  color,  counter- 
point. The  movement  begins  as  a  five-voice  fugue,  recalling 
the  fact  that  Beethoven  first  conceived  the  theme  as  the 
subject  for  a  fugue  —  the  earliest  of  his  sketches  which 
eventually  found  its  way  into  the  symphony.  The  trio  con- 
tinues the  contrapuntal  interest  by  the  combination  of  two 
themes.  The  famous  passage  for  the  oboe  against  wind 
chords  reminded  Berlioz  of  "the  effect  produced  by  the 
fresh  morning  air,  and  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  in 
May." 

III. 
The  slow  movement  is  built  upon  two  themes  whose 
structural  relation  lies  principally  in  contrast:  the  first, 
adagio  in  B-flat,  4-4  time,  the  second,  andante  moderato 
in  D  major,  triple  time.  After  the  almost  static  adagio, 
the  second  theme  attains  flowing  motion  in  its  melody, 
which  Beethoven  has  marked  "espressivo."  This  theme 
recurs  in  alteration  with  the  other,  but  unlike  the  other 
is  hardly  varied,  except  in  the  instrumentation.  The 
adagio  theme  undergoes  variations  of  increasingly  intri- 
cate melodic  ornament  like  those  by  which  Beethoven 
also  lifted  his  last  sonatas  and  quartets  to  such  indescrib- 
able beauty. 

IV. 

The  finale  opens  with  a  frank  discord,  followed  by  a 
stormy  and  clamorous  presto  of  seven  bars.  It  is  as  if 
the  composer,  having  wrested  from  his  first  three  move- 
ments the  very  utmost  drop  that  was  in  them,  is  still 
restless  and  unsatisfied.  He  must  still  advance  upon  his 
divine  adventure,  cast  off  his  tragic  or  poignant  moods, 
find  some  new  expression,  fulsome  and  radiant.  A  few 
measures  of  each  movement  are  reviewed,  and  after  each 
a  recitative  in  the  'cellos  and  basses  gives  an  answer  of 
plain  rejection;  in  the  first  two  cases  brusquely,  in  the 
case  of  the  adagio  softened  by  a  tender  memory.  Bee- 
thoven's instruments  seem  on  the  very  verge  of  speech.  A 
hint  of  the  coming  choral  theme  is  breathed  in  gentle 
accents  by  the  wood  winds,  to  which  the  recitative,  now 
no  longer  confined  to  the  strings,  gives  a  convincing 
affirmative.  Thereupon  the  theme  in  full  is  unfolded  in 
its  rightful  D  major.  It  is  first  heard  in  the  utter  sim- 
plicity* of  the  low  strings  in  unison,  piano.  Gradually 
harmonies  and  instruments  are  added,  until  the  exposition 
has  been   completely  made. 

Once  more  there  is  the  noisy  presto  passage,  and  the 
composer  introduces  words  for  the  first  time  into  a  sym- 
phony.    The  baritone  has  this  recitative: 

"0  Freunde,  nicht  diese  Tone, 
sondern  lasst  uns  angenehmere 
anstimmen,  und  freudenvollere." 
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*  The  choral  theme  lias  come  in  for  some  slighting  remarks,  prohably  on 
account  of  its  ABC  simplicity.  It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  a 
basic  simplicity,  treated  with  infinite  sublety  and  variety,  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  score  from  the  first  measure  to  the  last.  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  Beethoven  refined  and  polished  this  theme  through  two 
hundred  sketches,  to  attain  its  ultimate  beauty  and  perfection.  There  are 
no  lack  of  distinguished  advocates  for  the  theme.  Crove  wrote:  "The 
result  of  years  and  years  of  search,  it  is  worthy  of  all  the  pains  which 
have  been  lavished  on  it,  for  a  nobler  and  more  enduring  tune  surely  does 
not  exist."  Wagner:  "Beethoven  has  emancipated  this  melody  from  all 
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Symphony  No.  4 
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Chopin    Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Brailowsky) 

Handel  "Water  Music" 

Haydn    Symphonies  No.  103,  No.  104 

Honegger    Symphony  No.  5,  Symphony  No.  2 

Menotti    Violin  Concerto   (Spivakovsky) 

Mozart     Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 

Roussel    "Bacchus  and  Ariane" 

Saint-Saens    Piano  Concerto  No.  4  (Brailowsky) 

Schubert    Symphony  No.  2 

Schumann    Symphony  No.  1,  Overture,  "Genoveva" 

Strauss    "Don  Quixote"  (Soloist,  Piatigorsky) 

Tchaikovsky    Violin  Concerto  (Milstein) 

ALBUM:  Ravel,  "Rapsodie  Espagnole,"  "La  Valse";  Over- 
tures, Berlioz,  "Beatrice  and  Benedick";  halo,  "Le  Roi 
d'Ys";  Saint-Saens,  "La  Princesse  Jaune" 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serce  Koussevttzky 
Bach    Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  6,  Suites  Nos.  1  and  4 
Beethoven     Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  and  9 
Berlioz    "Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose) 
Brahms    Symphony  No.  3,  Violin  Concerto  (Heifetz) 
Copland    "Appalachian  Spring,"  "El  Salon  Mexico," 

"A  Lincoln  Portrait" 
Hanson    Symphony  No.  3 
Harris    Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn    Symphonies  No.  92,  in  G,  "Oxford";  94,  "Surprise" 
Khatchaturian    Piano  Concerto  (Kapell) 
Mendelssohn     Symphony  No.  4,  "Italian" 

Mozart    Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik,  Serenade  No.  10, 

Symphonies  K.  425,  "Linz";  E-Flat,  K.  543 
ProkofiefJ    Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz) 
Symphony  No.  5,  Classical  Symphony, 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "Lt.  Kije" 
Rachmaninoff    "Isle  of  the  Dead" 
Ravel    Bolero,  Ma  Mere  L'Oye  Suite 
Schubert     Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Unfinished" 
Tchaikovsky    Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48,  Symphonies  Nos.  4  &  5 

COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 

Sibelius    Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43,  R.  Strauss 
Don  Juan,  Op.  20,  Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 

Stravinsky    "L'Histoire  du  Soldat," 
Octet  for  Wind  Instruments 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Liszt    "Les  Preludes* 

Mozart    Piano  Concertos,  K.  415,  456  (Lili  Kraus) 
Scriabin    "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy" 
Stravinsky    "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

Also  many  recordings  by  the  BOSTON  POPS 
ORCHESTRA,  ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor. 
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E    Flat    Clarinet 

Leo  Panasevich 

Sheldon   Rotenberg 

Hass  Clarinet 

Kredy  Ostrovsky 

Kosario    Maz/e.. 

Clarence  Knudson 

Pierre   Mayer 

liassoons 

Manuel  Zung 

Samuel    Diamond 

Sherman  \\  .  1 1 

Victor   Manusevitch 

1  inst  Parrenkii 

James  Nagy 

Theodore   Brews 

Melvin  Bryant 

Raphael   Del    Sordo 

Contra- ttassoon 

Lloyd  Stonestreet 

Kichard   Plastei 

Saverio  Messina 

William  Waterhouse 

William   Marshall 

Horns 

Leonard  Moss 

lames  Stagliano 

Jesse  Ceci 

(Charles  Yancich 

Violas 

Harry   Shapiro 

1  la  mid    Meek 

Joseph  de   Pasqualc 

Paul   Keanej 

Jean  Cauhape 

i  Isbourne   McConattiy 

Kugen   Lehner 

Walter   Macdonalil 

Albert  Bernaid 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome   Lipson 

1  'rii  in  pels 

Kobert   Karol 

Id.Ser  Voisin 

Louis  Artieres 

Marcel    Lafosse 

Keuben   Green 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Bernard   KadinolT 

Gerard  Coguen 

Vincent   Mauri.  • 

John   Kiasca 

Trombones 

Violoncellos 

Jacob  Raichman 
William   Muyei 

Samuel   Mayes 

Kauko   Kabila 

Alfred  Zigheia 

Josef   Orosv 

Jacobus  Langendoen 

Mischa  Nielaml 
Karl  Zeise 

Tuba 

Joseph  Zimbler 

K.    Vinal    Sun ti. 

Bernard   Parronchi 

Leon  Marjollet 

Harps 

Martin  Hoherman 

Bernard   Zighera 
Olivia   Luetcke 

Louis  Berger 

Richard   Kapuscinski 

Robert  Ripley 

Timpani 

Basses 

Roman  Szulc 

Georges  Moleux 

Everett  Firth 

Gaston  Dtifresne 

Percussion 

Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankcl 

Gharles  Smith 

Henry  Freeman 

Harold  Farberman 

Henry  Portnoi 

Harold   Thornpe 

Henri  Girard 

. 

John  Barwicki 

1  *i  ano 

Bernard  Zighera 

Flutes 

Doriot    Anthony    IIwvp 

Librarians 

James  Pappoutsakit 

Leslie    Rogers 

Phillip    Kaplan 

Vi<  tor    Alpert .    Ass*t 

Oh  friends,  no  longer  these  lone>  of  sadness! 
Rather  sing  a  song  of  sharing  and  of  gladness! 
Oh  Joy,  we  hail  Thee! 

There  immediately  follow  the  first  three  verses  of  Schil- 
ler? Ode.*    In    the  solo  quartet   and  ehoni-: 

French',  schoner  Gotterjunken. 
Tochter  aus  Elysium. 
If  ir  betreten   feuertrunken, 
Ilimmlische,  dein  Heiligthum. 

Joy.  ihou  spark  from  heav'n  immortal 
Daughter  of   Elysium! 

Drunk  with  fire,  toward   Heaven  advancing 
(ioddess.   to   thy   shrine   we   come. 

Deine  Zauber  bind  en  wieder. 
Was  die  Mode  streng  getheilt: 
Alle  Menschen  werden   Briider. 
Wo  dein  son  iter  F  Hi  gel  weiit. 

If  em  der  grossc   Wurj  gelungeiu 
Eines  Freundes  Freund  zu   sein. 
If  er  ein  Itoldes   Weib  errungen. 
Mische  seinen  Jubel  ein! 

.hi         iter  mi cli  nur  eine  Seele 
Sein  nennt  au)  dem  Erdenrund! 
Und  wer's  nie  gekonnt,  der  stelxle 
Weinend  sicli  aus  diesem   Bund. 

Freude   trinken    alle    Wesen 
An  den  Briisten  der  J\atur: 
Alle  Guten.  alle  Bbsen 
Fo/gen  Hirer  Rosenspur. 

Kiisse  gab  sie  uns  und  Reben, 
Einen   Freund,  geprujt  im   Tod: 
If  ollusl   ward  dem    Warm  gegeben. 
I  nd  der  Cherub  steht  tor  Cull. 

Thy  sweet  magic  brings  together 
What  stern  Custom  spreads  afar: 
All  mankind  knows  all  men  brothers 
Where    thy    happy    wing  heats    are. 

He   whose    luck    has    lieen    so   golden 
Friend   to  have  and   friend   to  be. 
He  that's  won  a  noble   woman. 
Join   us   in   our  jubilee. 

Oh   if  ihcre   is   an)    being 
Who  may  call  one  heart  hi-  own 
Lei  him  join  us,  or  else,  weeping. 
Steal   away   to  weep  alone. 

Nature's  milk  of  joy  all  creatures 
Drink  from  thai   full  breast  of  hers; 
All  things  evil,  all  things  lovely. 
Rose-clad,   are   her   followers 

Kisses  are  her  gift,  and  vine-leaves. 
Lasting  friend  on  life's  long  road; 
Joy  the  humblest  worm  is  given, 
Joy,  the  Seraph,  dwells  with  God. 

The  four-line  chorus    (to   the   unused   fourth   verse)    sum 
mons  in  Beethoven's  imagination  a  marching  host,  and   he 
gives    it    to    proud    and    striding    measures    "alia    marciu." 
adding     piccolo,     double-bassoon,     triangle,     cymbals,     and 


::   It      mil)      be     noted     here      that     of     lllC     eight      >.->-.'-     o(     Schiller's 
Beethoven    chose    the    first    three    verses,    at     l.rst     without     their    four-line 
.lionises,    and    then    added     three    choruses    in    succession,    one    ol 
"Froli    uie    seine    Sonnen    fliegen,"    belonging    to    the    fourth    verse,    which 
otherwise    he    did    not    use.    obviously    choosing    these    lines    for    their 
tant   possibilities.      Beethoven   could  scarcely   have  set   more  of   the  text:  In 
set     three    stanzas     required     from    him     the     longest     symphonic    movement 
which    had    ever    been    composed.      Yet    Grove    though!    that    Beethoven    wu» 
dclcrred    by    the   "had    taste"   ..I    some   ..I    Schiller's   verses.      A    line   which 

the    Englishman    fastened    upon    in    horrified    italics   a-   " I    ihc 

lla;;. ,.i.i     escapades"     is     [his:    "Dieses    filuH    ■Irm     gutrn     deist!"       ("Thi< 
glass    i..    ii..-   a I    Spiril  !"  ). 
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lm--  drum  ii»  his  orchestra  (again  for  l.he  first  lime  in  a 
symphony).  This  is  ihe  verse,  given  lo  the  lenor  solo  and 
(horn* : 

Froh,  wie  seine  Sonnen  fliegen 

Durch  des  Himmels  priicht'gen  Plan, 

Wandeh,   Briider,  eure  Balm. 

Freudig,  wie  ein  Held  zmn  Siegen. 

Glad  a>  I  lie  suns  thai  God  sent  Hying 
Down   their  paths  of  glorious  space, 
brothers,  now  forget  all  sadness 
Joyful   run  your  hero's  race. 

\fler  the  excitement  of  this  variation.  Beethoven  allows 
himself  to  be  alone  with  his  instruments  once  more,  and 
lor  the  last  time,  in  a  double  fugue.  The  chorus  next 
sings  (andante  maestoso  i  the  following  short  verse  of  far- 
llung  import  calling  upon  three  trombones  to  add  to  the 
impressiveness  of  the  sonoril)  : 

Seid  iimschlungen,    Millionen! 
Diesen   Kuss  der  ganzen   If  eh! 

Briider        nberin  Slernenzell 
Muss  ein  lieber  I  aler  wohnen! 

()  embrace  now  all  you  millions. 
\\  itli   one   kiss   for  all   the  world. 
Brothers,  high   beyond   all   stars 
Sureh   dwells  a  loving  Father. 


devotion    is   the 


\   religious  adagio   in   a   mood  of  mystic 
setting  of  the  following   verse: 

Ihr  siiirzi  nieder,  Millionen? 

limes!    tin    den    S/hiipjer.    Well? 
Such     ilm    iibcrni   Slernenzell ! 
I  elier  Siernen   mass  or  wohnen. 

Kneel  before  him,  all  you  millions 
Know    your  true  Creator,  man! 
Seek   him   high   beyond   all   stars. 
High   beyond  all   s|ars  adore  Him. 

But  the  ke\  verse  of  the  movement  is  the  first:  "Freude. 
schoner  GoUerfunken."  and  this,  with  its  chorus.  "Seid 
iimschlungen,  Millionen."  \-  resumed  by  the  quartet  and 
chorus,  and  finallx  exalted  -to  its  sweeping  climax  in  the 
coda,  prestissim.o. 

II"  English  liiiiislation  ».i-  made  l"r  the  Ronton  Symjihonj  Oh-Ik-Moi 
l-\    ttio  talc  Theodore  Spencei . 


A  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

I  Including  Berkshire  Festival  Concerts  I 
TANCLEWOOD,  1955 

(This  schedule  is  subject  to  change.  Friends  oj  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  should  confirm  dates  of  student  per- 
formances before  coming  to  Tanglewood.  Hours  indicated 
are  Daylight  Saving  Time.  Starred  events  (*)  are  open 
by  invitation  to  the  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
within  the  limits  of  the  seating  space  available. 

FESTIVAL  REHEARSAL.  Admission  to  the 
remaining  Saturday  morning  rehearsal  of" 
I  lie  Mo-ton  Symphony  Orchestra  at  10  A.M.. 
one  dollar,  proceeds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Orchestra's     Pension     Fund.      (August     13.) 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

a  summer  school  maintained  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  provides  an  opportunity  for  music 
study  in  connection  with  the  Berkshire  Festival 
concerts  given  annually  at  Tanglewood.  Young 
musicians  of  high  skill  —  players,  conductors, 
singers,  many  on  the  threshold  of  distinguished 
careers,  come  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 


A  school  of  performance,  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  presents  many  concerts,  listed  in  this  Cal- 
endar, by  its  students  at  Tanglewood.  The  school 
invites  to  its  concerts  members  of  the  Friends  of 
t he  Berkshire  Music  Center,  subject  only  to  the 
limitations  of  seating  capacity.  A  voluntary  con- 
tribution constitutes  membership  in  the  Friends. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc..  and  addressed  to 
Friends  of  The  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Tangle- 
wood, Lenox,  Massachusetts. 

August   10.  Wednesday  —  Theatre  at  8:30 
Recital 

August   11,  Thursday 
Tanglewood  On  Parade 

August    12,   Friday  —  S/ir</  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Orchestra 

August   13,  Saturday — Shed  at  10:00  a.m. 
Open  Rehearsal 
Shed  at  3:00 

*Dept.  I  Orchestra 
Shed  at  8:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Orchestra 
Pierre  Monteux  conducting 

August  14,  Sunday  —  Theatre  at  10:00  a.m. 

*Dei't.  I  Chamber  Music 
Shed  at  2:30 

Festival  Concert  —  Orchestra 
Chorus  and  Soloists 


Full   programs  on  request  at  the  Friend's  office. 
Programs   tmbject   to   change. 

Delightful  Places  to  Stay.  Lunch,  or  Dine 


'▼   w  -w  V 


Closest   To   Tanglewood 
AVALOCH  INN 

Fine  American  Plan  Resort  —  Public  Dining  Room 

Also 
THE  FIVE  REASONS 
Steak  and  Ale  House 

A  Falstaffian  Gathering  Place  for  Arbiters  of  Old  Wine, 
Fine  Ale.  Tender  Beef,  and  Good  Companionship,  Special- 
izing in  Imported  Beers,  Luncheon  and  Evening  Snacks,  and 
Magnificent 

CHARCOAL  BROILED  STEAKS 

Avaloch,  A  Country  Inn  Telephone  Lenox  41 


You  will  enjoy  a  visit  to  the 

(Jin  Stag*  (Srtlh 

at  the  CURTIS  HOTEL  in  Lenox  Village 
Tin:  Peacock  Cocktail  Lounge 


BREAKFAST     •      LUNCH     •      DINNER 

Relax  in   the  Terrace  Garden  and  enjoy  sandwiches, 

coffee,  desserts  and  beverages  served  after  the  concerts 

George   \.  Turain,  Host 
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Delightful  Places  to  Stay,  Lunch,  or  Dine 
(Continued) 

A    RARE   TREAT    .     .     . 

in    FOOD    and    SETTING 

Luncheon  a  la  carte  Quality  Dinners  $2.50 

RARN  RESTAURANT  at  the  BIRD  SANCTUARY 

Five  Minutes  from  Tanglewood 
Telephone  Lenox  320-M 

CHEF  KARL'S 

Lenox 

LUNCH  12-2  DINNER  6-9 

SUNDAY  12  to  8  P.M. 


Telephone  Lenox  698 


GUjrtetmas  ®m  Imt 

LENOX  RD.  ROUTE  7 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS.  Telephone  13 

COUNTRY  ATMOSPHERE 
Pleasant  Rooms        •         Delicious  Meals 

Olive  &  Ralph  Scott,  Proprietors 

EASTOVER    In  Lenox  .   .   . 


a  distinguished  resort  with  the  full- 
est and  finest  recreational  facilities. 
Ideally  equipped  to  handle  conven- 
tions, one-day  outings,  meetings,  and 
banquets.  For  detailed  information 
write 

Box  C,  Lenox,  Mass. 


EGREMONT  TAVERN 

Comfortable  Home-like  Rooms 
Delicious  Wholesome  Meals 

Cocktails  served  in  our  Lounge 

or  on  our  Garden  Terrace. 

Routes  23  and  41,  South  Egremont,  Mass. 

Telephone:     Great    Harrington    827 


Jn  Ihe  JierhjhirerHiUs  at  Stochf>ridqe 


Th&Red  I/ion  Inn 


THE  LION'S  DEN 

STOCKBRIDGE'S  OUTSTANDING 
PLAY  ROOM 

for  gay  refreshment 

AT    THE    RED    LION    INN 

STOCKBRIDGE  46 

at    the    intersection   of 

Routes    102   and    7   and 

Prospect  Hill  Road 


1929 


1955 


26th  SEASON 
SHEFFIELD  INN 

Sheffield,   Massachusetts  on  Route  No.  7 

An  Inn  for  Discriminating  People 

ELEVATOR 

Stuart  M.  Reard,  II,  Owner  &  Mgr.    Stuart  M.  Reard,  III 

Telephone  Sheffield  9-8732 
WENDOVER  DAIRY  BAR 

Church  Street  -  -  -  Lenox 


BREAKFAST     •     LUNCHES     •     SUPPERS 

FOUNTAIN  SERVICE    •     AIR  CONDITIONED 


Services 


BERKSHIRE  LEATHER  CO. 

Distinctive  leather  gifts 
picnic  kits  —  cushion  robes 

67  Eagle  Street  Pittsfield 

Telephone  6572 

C.  T.  BRIGHAM  COMPANY 

The  Original  Paper  Jobber  of  Western  Massachusetts 


Paper  Supplies  for 

Retail  Stores,  Restaurants  and  Institutions 

Pittsfield  •  Tel.  2-5540 

CARR  HARDWARE  CO. 

Plumbing  Supplies,  Paints,  Electrical  and 
Household  Supplies,  Lighting  Fixtures 

413-415  NORTH  STREET,  PITTSFIELD 
Telephone  Pittsfield  2-1581 

WILLIAM  T.  LAHART 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTOR 


SHOP Housatonic   Street,  Lenox 

HOME.  ..School  Street,  Lenox,  Telephone  146 


Lenox  National  Bank 


General  Banking  Service 
Travellers  Cheques     •     Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

LENOX  PACKAGE  STORE 

Imported  and  Domestic  Wines  and  Liquors 

CHURCH  STREET        •        LENOX,  MASS. 

Telephone  Lenox  57 

J.  H.  Johnson's  Sons,  Inc. 

PLUMBING  CONTRACTORS 


Lenox,  Massachusetts 


Telephone  12W 


The  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

PUBLICATIONS 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION  MORE  THAN  500,000 

For  Information  and  Rates  Call: 

Mrs.  Dana  Somes,  Advertising  Manager 

Tel.  CO  6-1492,  or  write:  Symphony  Hall, 

Boston  15,  Mass. 


Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  Season  1955-1956 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

For  Season  Ticket  Information  Address: 
Thomas  D.  Perky,  Jh.  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 
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t/ie  Tanglewood  Tradition  . . . 

.  .  .  embodies  the  finest  in  musical  standards  and  achievements.  Year  after  year,  the 
Berkshire  Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  offer  the  world's  great  music 
to  audiences  of  international  character;  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  unmatched 
in  the  distinction  of  its  faculty  and  its  students.  There  can  be  no  compromise  with 
ideals  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  tradition  as  Tanglewood. 

The  choice  of  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  is  a  significant  measure 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  Baldwin  Piano 
Company  has  attained  new  standards  of  excellence 
in  the  art  of  Piano  making. 

For  an  important  gift,  or  for  your  own  use,  make 
Baldwin  vour  choice  too. 


^al&toin 


Established  1862 


Baldwin,  Acrosonic  and  Hamilton  Pianos,  Baldwin  and  Orga-sonic Electronic  organs, 
used  exclusively  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  are 


sold  by  leading  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 


a. 


•  *LONG    PLAY    (lM-1953)    $3.96  **THREE    LONG    PLAY    RECORDS    (lm-611«)    $11.98 


•  •LONG   PLAY    (LM-1900)    $3.98 


1  rca Victor  ^>-\  1 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

SYMPHONY  NO.  4 

m: 

m 

hm0M 

.    .■".-■ 

]k:t7-m 

♦•LONG    PLAY    (LM-1907)    $3,98 


TWO    LONG    PLAY   RECORDS    (lm-6011)    $7.98 


ROMEO"? 

JUUET 


•  ♦LONG    PLAY    (LM-1923)    $3.98 


rcaVictorL^; 


Beethoven  5th  Symphony 

Schubert  "Unfinished"  Symphony 


COM  I'LE'I  I 


DEBUSSY 

THE  BLESSED  DAMOZEL 

BERLIOZ 

SUMMER  NIGHTS 

VICTORIA  DE  LOS  ANGELES 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  /  MUNCH 


BOSTON  SYMPH.  MUNCH 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra/Charles  Munch 

•  ♦LONG    PLAY    (lM-1959/    $3.98  ♦♦LONG    PLAY    (lM-1693)    $3.98  ♦♦LONG    PLAY    (lM-2Q1s)    $3.98 


BRAHMS 

SYMPHONY  NO.  2  •  TRAGIC  OVERTORE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
CHARLES  MUNCH 


rca  Victor 


CHARLES  MUNCH 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


munch  in  person 

on  rca  Victor  records 


To  Charles  Munch,  conducting  is  not  a  profession  but  a 
sacred  calling.  And  this  dedication,  combined  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  brings  you  some 
of  the  greatest  performances  of  our  time.  You  feel  and 
hear  this  devotion  whether  he  conducts  Brahms,  Berlioz 
or  Beethoven  .  .  .  whether  the  performance  is  in  Tangle- 
wood,  Symphony  Hall  or  on  RCA  Victor  Records! 

Nationally  Advertised  Prices — Optional         **A    "New  Orlhophonic"   High   Fidelity   recording 


THE 
WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
ARTISTS 

ARE 
ON 


rcaVictor 


BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA 


CHARLES   MUNCH.  Music  Director 


Berkshire  Festival,  Season  1956 

NINETEENTH   SEASON) 

TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACH  USETTS 


FIRST  TWO  WEEKS 

Concert  Bulletin,  tvith  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John    N.   Hlkk 

Copyright,    1956,    lu    Boston    Symphony    Orchestra,    Inc. 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
Henri   B.  ('audi.  President  Jacob  J.  Kaplan,  Vice-President  Richard  C.   Paine,    Treasurer 


I'ai.coj  1  M.  Banks,  Jr. 
John  Nicholas  Broun 
1'hfodork  P.  Ferris 


Alvan  T.   Fuller  C.  I).  Jackson 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  Palfrey  Perkins 

Oliver  Wolcoti 


Charles  H.  Stockton 
Edward  A.  Tali 
Raymond  S.  Wilkins 


I'iiii.ii'   K.   Aii  i  v 


Trustt  es  Emeritus 
M.  A.  De Wolfe  Howl  N..  Penrose  Halloweli. 


Lewis  Perry 


Alan   J.   Blau 
Lences  Bull 


Tanglewood  Advisory  Committee 

Henry   W.    DwiGHT  F.   Anthony   Hanlon 

George  W.  Edman  Lawrence  K.  M 


George    E.    Moi  i 

Wiiitnli    S.   Stoddard 


Jesse  L.  Thomason 


Robert  K.  Wheeler 


II.  George  Wilde 


Chairmen  of  the  Hoards  of  Selectmen  < Ex  Officio):  Stockbridge,  Arthur  W.  Maskell,  Jr.; 
Lenox,  Ralph  IIinri  Barnes;  Lee,  Warren  A.  Turner 


THOMAS   I).   PERRY,  Jr.,  Manager 
<  ..   \\  .  kit  iok,  \.  S.  Shirk,    Issistant  Managers  }.    I.   Brosnahan,  Assistant   Treasurer 

Rosario   Mazzeo,   Personnel  Manager 
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n  you  iconic!  like  a  high  -fidelity  system 


but  you  can't  afford  high  prices 

then  drop  by  to  see  us,  or 
drop  us  a  line. 

HUDSON  is  perhaps  the  foremost  high  fidelity  spe- 
cialist in  the  world's  high  fidelity  center— New  York. 

Ten  years  of  servicing  a  sound  concious  public  in 
their  three  fully  equipped  audio  centers  have  put 
HUDSON  in  a  position  to  help  you  find  satisfaction 
whatever  your  personal  requirements;  an  exception- 
ally comprehensive  system  for  you  the  connoisseur, 
or  a  modestly  priced  system  for  you  who  would  like- 
to  experiment  inexpensively  while  deciding  in  which 
direction  to  expand. 

Every  high  fidelity  system  sold  by  HUDSON  is 
"HUDSON  CERTIFIED" -a  guarantee  not  only 
that  each  component  of  the  system  is  perfectly  mated 
to  all  other  components,  but  that  HUDSON  stands 
behind  that  system's  perfect  performance  for  a  whole- 
year— 9    months   longer  than   any   manufacturer. 

If  you  are  more  than  passingly  interested  in  own- 
ing a  high  fidelity  system,  if  hearing  music  faithfully 
produced  is  more  than  a  passing  whim,  look  into  how 
little  your  persona/  sound  system  would  cost  you. 
Just  send  in  the  coupon  below  to  let  us  know  you  are 
interested,  and  we  will  do  the  rest. 

Wherever  yon  are,  HUDSON  can  help  you 
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I  am  interested   in   hearing  about 
HUDSON'S   high   fidelity   systems. 


J8  W.  ^'h  SI.,  N.  Y.  C.  36   N.  V. 
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Symphoniana 

The  Tour  of  Europe 

HP  hi;  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  tour 
-*-  Europe  for  five  weeks  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember in  cooperation  with  the  International  Ex- 
change Program  of  the  American  National  Theatre 
and  Acadeim    (A.N.T.A.). 

Ireland  will  be  the  first  country  visited,  with 
concerts  in  Cork  and  Dublin.  Five  concerts  will 
be  played,  August  26-30,  in  Usher  Hall,  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  as  part  of  the  1956  Edinburgh  Festival 
and  the  Orchestra  will  then  play  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark  and  Finland. 
From  Helsinki,  they  will  enter  the  Soviet  Union  to 
give  concerts  in  Leningrad  and  Moscow,  at  the  imi- 
tation of  the  Russian  Government,  and  will  be  the 
first  American  symphony  orchestra  to  play  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  Concerts  will  follow  in  Prague 
and  in  Vienna,  and  then  in  cities  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  The  tour  will  end  with  performances 
in  Pan's,  Chartres  (in  the  Cathedral),  Leeds  and 
London.  Charles  Munch  has  invited  his  friend  and 
colleague,  Pierre  Monteux,  once  regular  conductor 
of  this  Orchestra,  to  conduct  a  number  of  the 
concerts. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  made  its  only 
previous  tour  of  Europe  in  May,  1952,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Congress  for  Cultural  Freedom, 
when  it  performed  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Holland  and  England.  According  to  present  plans 
the  only  cities  to  be  revisited  are  Paris  and  London. 

At  the  close  of  the  European  tour,  September  25, 
the  Orchestra  will  return  immediately  to  open  its 
76th  season  in  Boston  on  Friday,  October  5,  1956, 
in  Symphony  Hall,  with  Dr.  Munch  beginning  his 
eighth  year  as  Music  Director. 

Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Lovers  of  music  who  are  interested  in  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  school  at  Tanglewood  are 
cordially  invited  to  join  the  Friends  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  through  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion. All  gifts  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  will 
be  matched  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  thereby 
doubling  each  contribution.  Friends  may  attend 
the  numerous  performances  —  orchestral,  operatic, 
chamber,  and  choral  —  which  are  given  by  the 
students  throughout  the  season.  A  full  listing  ma\ 
be  obtained  at  the  Friend's  office. 


first  'Program 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 
Wednesday  Evening,  July  4,  at  8:30 


THE  KROLL  STRING  QUARTET 

William    Kroll,    Violin  Louis  Graelkr,  Violin  David  Mankovitz,  Viola  Avron    Twerdowsky,  Cello 

Mozart Quartet  in  C  major,  K.  465 

J.      Adagio;    Allegro 
J  I.     Andante  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro 

IV.  Allegro 

Prokofieff Quartet  Xo.   1,  Op.   50 

I.     Allegro 

II.     Andante  molto;   Vivace 
III.     Andante 


I  N  T  E  R  M  I  S  S  I  O  N 

Bl  I  mm  i  \ Quartet  in  C  major,  Op.  59,  Xo.  3 

I.      Allegro  con   moto ;    Allegro  vivace 
II.      Andante  con   moto  quasi   allegretto 
III.     Minuetto:   Grazioso 
I  V.      Allegro  molto 


Recommended  To   Visitors 


There  are  many  places  of  special  interest  to  visit 
in  Berkshire  County  during  the  Festival  weeks. 

ART  MUSEUMS 

The  Berkshire  Museum,  Pittsfield.  (  The  Magic 
Flute,  designs  tor  stage  settings  by  Oskar  Kokoschka  ; 
paintings  by  Albert  Sterner ;  prints  by  Abraham 
Kamberg;  paintings  by  Ralph  Berkowitz ;  photo- 
graphs by  Sydney  R.  Kanter;  sculpture  by  Peter 
Abate. ) 

The  Sterling  and  Francine  Clark  Art  Institute, 
Williamstown.     (Newly  opened). 

The  Tyringham  Gallery,  Tyringham.  (Contem- 
pnrarx  paintings 

CONCERTS 

South  Mountain,  Pittsfield.  (These  concerts, 
which  were  established  by  Elizabeth  Sprague  Cool- 
idge  in  1918,  are  without  charge.  They  are  listed 
on  page  24). 

Pro  Musica  Antiqua,  South  Mountain  (page  10). 
Berkshire  Music   Barn,   Lenox.      (Jazz  concerts). 


OTHER  POINTS  OF  INTEREST 

Berkshire  Playhouse,  Stockbridge.      (Page  b). 
Williamstown  Theatre,  Williamstown.     (Page  18 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival,  Lee.      (Page  20). 
Berkshire  Garden  Center,   Stockbridge. 
Chesterwood,  Glendale.     (  Page  24  ). 
The  Mission  House,  Stockbridge. 
Bartholemew's  Cobble,  Ashley  Falls. 
The  Crane  Museum,  Dalton.     (  Page  8  ). 
The  Shaker  Museum,  Old  Chatham,  X.  Y. 

Little  Cinema,  Berkshire  Museum,  Pittsheh 

22).. 

Berkshire  County  possesses  58,000  acres  of  state 
forest  lands,  including  such  reservations  as  (i rev- 
lock,  Mt.  Everett,  and  the  Bird  Sanctuary. 


(  Page 
(  Page 


Chamber  Series 

William  Kroll,  Benny  Goodman.  Margaret  Har- 
shaw,  Ralph  Berkowitz,  Rudolf  Serkin,  Zino  Fran- 
cescatti,  and  the  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
String  Quartet,  have  generously  offered  their  talents 
for  the  Wednesday  Chamber  Concert  series,  which 
benefit  the  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund. 
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k       BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 

William   Miles,  Director 


Week  of 


July 

2 

"ANASTASIA" 

July 

9 

NIK   SOLID  GOLD   CADILLAC" 

July 

16 

■THE  WAYWARD  SAINT" 

July 

21 

CARMEN  MATHEWS 
in    "HEARTBREAK  HOUSE" 

July 

30 

MARTHA  SCOTT 
in  "A  ROOMFUL  OF  ROSES" 

Aug. 

6 

"MATILDA" 
A  N'c-\\    Play  by  Irene  Gawne 

Au>>. 

13 

"THE  HAPPY  TIME" 

Aug. 

20 

RICHARD  ARLEN 
in  "MADE  IN  HEAVEN 

Aug. 

27 

RUTH   CHATTERTON 
in  "THE  LITTLE  FOXES" 

Nightly  except  Sun.  at  8:45  — $2.75,  $1.85  and  $1.20, 

tax   included. 
Mats.    Wed.    and    Sat.    at    2:30    —   $1.85    and    $1.20, 

tax    included. 

For  reservations   write  or  telephone 
Box   Office,   Stockbridge  460 


OOP^ET'S  PAR*ZlS£ 


^AL£  CARN 


Famous  for 
Fine  Food  and  Grog 

CLOSED  MONDAY 
New    Buffet  Farm   Supper  Every  Tuesday    Night 

Recommended  by 
A. A. A.,  Gourmet  o'  Duncan   llines 


TRADITIONALLY 

AT  THE   END  OF  A  PERFECT   DA* 


ON   ROUTE  44 
Between   Canaan   and  Norfolk,  Connecticui 


Telephone  Taylor  4-74-95 


Symphoniana  —  (continued) 


Fromm  Foundation  Concerts 

I  wo  concerts  of  contemporary  chamber  music  w  ill 
be  presented  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation.  The  per- 
formers will  be  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  distinguished  guest  artists.  Each  pro- 
gram will  present  two  compositions  commissioned 
by  the  Foundation  as  well  as  other  significant  works. 

Music  by  Benjamin  Britten,  Aaron  Copland  and 
Maurice  Ravel  will  be  performed  on  Monday,  July 
9,  at  8:30  with  Mr.  Copland  as  pianist  in  his  own 
trio,  Vitebsk.  The  works  commissioned  for  this 
concert  are  a  Serenade  for  String  Quintet  by  Ben 
Weber  and  Sabrina  Fair,  a  suite  of  songs  for  tenor, 
strings  and  piano  by  Alvin  Epstein,  a  former  com- 
position student  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

The  program  of  the  second  concert,  on  Monday, 
July  23,  at  8:30,  will  include  music  by  Samuel 
Barber,  Darius  Milhaud,  GofTredo  Petrassi  of  tin- 
Berkshire  Music  Center  faculty,  and  Igor  Stra- 
vinsky, as  well  as  a  newly  commissioned  Quintet  for 
Bassoon  and  Strings  by  Leland  Smith  and  Himnus 
ad  Galli  Cantum  (Hymn  for  the  Crowing  of  the 
Cock)  for  soprano  and  eight  instruments  by  the 
Cuban  composer  Julian  Orbon,  also  a  former 
Tanglewood  student. 

The  Fromm  Foundation  concerts  are  open  to  the 
Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the 
general  public. 


Exhibitions  In  the 

Glassed  Reception  Room 

At  Tanglewood 

Stage  designs  for  Mozart's  The  Magic  Flute,  are 
now  shown  in  the  glassed  Reception  Room.  Begin 
ning  July  18:  paintings  by  Ralph  Berkowitz,  Dean 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center;  July  25;  prints 
by  Abraham  Kamberg;  Aug.  1  :  paintings  by  Albeit 
Sterner;  Aug.  8:  sculpture  and  drawings  by  Peter 
Abate. 

A  New  Booklet 

A  pictorial  twenty-four  page  75th  anniversan 
booklet  has  been  prepared  for  distribution  during 
the  European  Tour.  Included  are  pictures  and 
biographies  of  each  member  of  the  orchestra.  May 
be  purchased  at  the  Tanglewood  Book  Store. 

The  photograph  reproduced  on  the  title  page  wa> 
taken  by  Minot   Beale,  violinist  of  this  Orchestra. 


A  Calendar  of  Events  May  be  Obtained  at  thi 
Box   Office   or   the   Friend's    Office. 


Second  'Program 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

Friday  Evening,  July  6,  at  8:30 

CHARLES   MUNCH,   Conductor 


Symphony  in  G  minor,  K.  550 


MOZART 

I.  Alolto  allegro 

11.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Allegro  assai 

Concerto  for  Clarinet,  in  A  major,  K.  622 

I.      Allegro 
II.      Adagio 
III.      Rondo:    Allegro 


I  \   rERMTSSTO  N 


Symphony  in  D  ma  jor. 


"Prague,"  K.  504 

I.      Adagio;   Allegro 
II.      Andante 
III.      Finale :    Presto 


Soloist 
BENNY  GOODMAN 
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THE  SHAKER  MUSEUM 

Old  Chatham,  New  York 


A  pleasant 

17-mile  drive  from  Stockbridge. 

Open  daily  —  May  through  October. 


CRANE  MUSEUM 

Exhibits  showing  steps  in  making  all -rag 
papers  and  the  progress  of  paper  -  making 
from   Revolutionary   times   to   the    present. 


Open  2   to  5  p.m.  Monday  through    Friday, 

from  June  through  September.  Five  miles  east 

of  I'ittsfield  on  Route  No.  9. 

DALTON.      MASSACHUSETTS 


Program  J\(^otes 


Second   Program 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna, 
December    5,    1791 

Symphony   in   G   minor,   K.   550 

This  symphony  was  composed  in  July,  1788,  in  Vienna. 
The  original  orchestration  calls  for  flute,  2  oboes,  2  bas- 
soons, 2  horns  and  strings.  Mozart  subsequently  added 
parts  for  2  clarinets,  and  this  version  is  used  in  the  present 
performances. 

The  opening  theme  shows  at  once  the  falling  me- 
lodic semi-tone  to  the  dominant  which  for  genera- 
tions seems  to  have  been  the  composers'  convention 
for  plaintive  sadness  (in  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Sym- 
phony it  reaches  a  sort  of  peak).  The  melodic 
phrasing  tends  to  descend,  and  to  move  chro- 
matically. The  harmonic  scheme  is  also  chromatic 
and  modulatory.  Conciseness  and  abruptness  art- 
keynotes  of  the  score.  The  composer  states  his 
themes  directly  without  preamble  or  bridge.  The 
first  movement  could  be  said  to  foreshadow  the  first 
movement  of  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony  in  that 
it  is  constructed  compactly  upon  a  recurrent  germinal 
figure  which  is  a  mere  interval;  in  this  case,  the  fall- 
ing second.  The  second  theme  is  conspicuous  by  a 
chromatic  descent.  The  development,  introduced  by 
two  short,  arbitrary  chords  which  establish  the  re- 
mote key  of  F-sharp  minor,  moves  by  swift  and  sud- 
den, but  deft,  transitions.  Its  strength  is  the  strength 
of  steel  rather  than  iron,  the  steel  of  a  fencer  who 
commands  the  situation  by  an  imperceptible  subtletj , 
whose  feints  and  thrusts  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow. 
After  pages  of  intensity,  the  music  subsides  softly  to 
the  last  chord  of  its  Coda. 

The  Andante  states  its  theme,  as  did  the  first 
movement,  in  the  strings,  the  basses  giving  another 
chromatic  figuration.  The  affecting  beauty  of  the 
working  out  has  been  praised  innumerable  times, 
Wagner  comparing  the  gently  descending  figures  in 
thirty-second  notes  to  "the  tender  murmuring  of 
angels'  voices."  Writers  on  Mozart  have  found 
harshness  and  tension  in  the  Minuet  —  all  agree  that 
the  Trio,  in  the  major  tonality,  has  no  single  shadow 
in  its  gentle  and  luminous  measures.  The  Finale  has 
a  bright  and  skipping  first  theme;  a  second  theme 
which  shows  once  more  the  plaintive  chromatic 
descent.  Like  the  first  movement,  the  last  is  com- 
pact with  a  manipulation  which  draws  the  hearer 
swiftly  through  a  long  succession  of  minor  tonalities. 
The  development  of  the  movement  (which  is  in 
sonata  form)  reaches  a  high  point  of  fugal  inter- 
weaving, the  impetus  carrying  to  the  very  end. 

The  form  of  the  G  minor  Symphony  is  as  clear  as 
crystal;  about  its  mood  musicians  have  been  at  con- 
siderable variance.     When   Professor  Tovey  found 
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in  it  "the  range  of  passion,"  as  the  artist  Mozart 
saw  (it  to  express  passion,  he  was  concurring  with 
an  authority  of  traditional  opinion.  Against  him 
may  be  set,  surprisingly  enough,  the  opinion  oi 
Berlioz,  who,  addicted  as  he  was  to  emotional  inter- 
pretations, found  in  this  Symphony  nothing  more 
deep-felt  than  "grace,  delicacy,  melodic  charm  and 
fineness  of  workmanship."  It  is  difficult,  of  course, 
for  a  listener  accustomed  to  the  lusher  music  of  two 
later  centuries  (outpourings  never  dreamt  oi 
Mozart's  philosophy)  to  project  himself  into  the 
pristine  simplicity  of  the  18th  century  and  respond 
adequately  to  what  was  in  its  day  taken  as  a  new- 
precedent  in  pathetic  utterance.  It  one  is  to  move 
discriminate^  within  those  smaller  confines,  receive 
what  is  fresh,  personal  and  humanly  revealing, 
one  must  surely  familiarize  oneself  with  the  run- 
of-the-mill  music  of  Mozart's  time.  Then  only 
will  Mozart's  innovations,  little  matters  of  formal 
sequence,  modulation  or  instrumental  coloring,  be- 
come immediately  outstanding,  as  the\  were  not 
only  outstanding  but  startling  to  a  listener  of  1790. 
It  has  required  a  scholar  like  (Georges  de  Saint-Foix 
to  make  himself  so  conversant  with  the  style  of 
Mozart's  contemporaries  that  he  could  perceive  in 
all  its  force  "points  where  Mozart  in  the  ardor  of 
his  subject  was  led  to  new  boldness."  That  the  ( i 
minor  Symphony  seemed  in  its  day  a  radical  expres 
sion  of  emotion  can  be  readily  confirmed  by  an 
examination  of  early  commentaries. 

Concerto  for  Clarinet,  K.  622 

Mozart  was  much  taken  with  the  possibilities  of 
the  clarinet  during  his  last  years,  in  Vienna,  as 
the  music  he  wrote  for  it  eloquently  attests.  He 
had  become  well  acquainted  with  the  instrument 
in  Mannheim,  Paris,  and  Munich,  and  used  clari- 
nets in  Idomeneo  in  the  latter  city  (1781).  Salz- 
burg possessed  no  clarinet  players.  Hut  in  Vienna 
the  situation  was  different.  There  were  two  Stadler 
brothers  in  the  Emperor's  "Harmonic"  of  eight 
wind  players,  both  of  them  accounted  excellent 
clarinetists.  Anton,  the  elder,  was  working  upon 
the  instrument,  deepening  its  range.  Mozart  was 
ready  to  oblige  him  as  a  fellow  mason  and  a 
close  friend.  He  must  also  have  admired  Anton's 
artistry,  for  the  music  he  provided  was  delicate!) 
colorful,  and   not  obviously  displayful.     This  music 


Aug.    16 

through 

Aug.    19 


CONNECTICUT 
COLLEGE 


NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 


fCLfVl      is     proud    to    be 
the    Airline    preferred    by 

THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines  is  privileged 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  transatlantic  trip 
to  Europe  during  the  summer  of  1956. 

KLM  looks  forward  to  welcoming 
patrons  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
on  board  "Flying  Dutchmen' 
serving  all  six  continents. 
KLM  service  features 
superb  Continental 
cuisine  and  traditional 
Dutch  hospitality. 
WORLD'S  FIRST  AIRLINE 
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1  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 
CONCERTS 

new  yoRk 
Pro  musics 
Antique 

Noah   Greenbeig,  Musical  Director 
Bernard  Krainis,  Associate  Director 

PROGRAMS  of  MEDIEVAL. 

RENAISSANCE  and 

BAROQUE  MUSIC 

Sunday,  August    12  ."!  :.'!ti  I'.M. 

Tudnr  and   Elizabethan   Music 

Sunday,  Augusl    l<»  3:30  P.M. 

Ciaudio   Monteverdi,  Sacred  and  Secular  Works 

Sunday,    iVugusI    26  3  :30   P.M. 

Music  of  111*1  German   Reformation  and   Baroque 

Sunday,  September  2        3:30   I'.M. 
The    Old    Testament    in    Earl)     Music 

.it   SOI  Til   MOUNTAIN  Pittsfield.  Mass. 

Admission  :   SIMM) 

l>.    ().    Box    '121,    Pittsfield,    Massachusetts 


Please  address  inquiries,  or 

make  checks  payable  to: 

M-W     YORK    PRO    MUSICA    ANTIQl  A 
P.    ().    Box    '121.    Pittsfield.    Massachusetts 


included    the   Clarinet   Quintet  of    1789    (K.   581),- 
the  obbligato  parts  in  La  Clcmcnza  di  Tito  (1791  ), 
and  the  Clarinet   Concerto  of  the  same  year. 

This  Concerto  was  Mozart's  last  tor  any  instru- 
ment —  he  completed  it  on  September  28,  about 
two  months  before  his  death.  The  autograph  scores 
of  both  the  Concerto  and  the  Quintet  have  disap- 
peared, a  circumstance  which  does  not  speak  well 
for  Stadler's  proper  regard  for  them.  A  few  pages 
in  sketch  have  survived  (through  Andre)  of  a 
Concerto  for  the  basset  horn  which  are  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  first  movement  of  the  Clarinet  Con- 
certo, except  that  it  is  in  the  key  of  G,  and  meets 
the  lower  range  of  that  instrument.  This  was 
probably  written  in  1789  for  Anton  Stadler,  and 
has  the   Koechel  numbering  584b. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  Clarinet  Concerto  in 
A,  as  it  has  survived  in  publication,  has  been  altered 
to  accommodate  the  normal  instrument  in  A.  It  is 
believed  that  Mozart  may  have  written  the  Con- 
certo with  an  extended  lower  range  for  Stadler's 
instrument  at  the  time,  and  that  certain  passages 
were  subsequently  raised  an  octave  for  practical 
uses  when  the  Concerto  was  published  in  1801. 

The  difficulties  of  the  solo  part  in  the  Clarinet 
Concerto  are  not  vaunted  in   a  way  to  exhibit  vir- 

Refreshments  are  served  at  the  Tanglewood 
Cafeteria  before  concerts  and  at  intermission. 


{or  Quality... 


Choose  the  STEINWAY  PIANO 


In  Massachusetts 

and  New  Hampshire 

new  Steinway  Pianos 

are  sold  ONLY  by 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 


When  piano  Quality  is  the  first  consideration,  Steinway  is  invariably  the  choice.  Because 
Quality  is  all-embracing  in  this  distinguished  instrument — to  include  tone  and  craftsmanship, 
responsive  touch,  stamina,  styling  and  finish.  These  are  the  factors  that  make  Steinway  the 
overwhelming  favorite  on  the  concert  stage  and  in  homes  throughout  the  world. 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

Jerome  F.  Murphy,  President 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ALSO  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD 
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tuosity,  but  lie  in  the  subtleties  of  swift  running 
passages,  the  adroit  play  of  color  set  off  against 
the  strings.  The  composer  makes  no  provision  for 
cadenzas.  The  Concerto  has  a  marked  similarity 
in  treatment  with  the  Quintet,  the  "Stadler  Quin- 
tet," as  Mozart  called  it.  In  both  works  an  inde- 
pendently balanced  string  quartet,  no  mere  accom- 
paniment, is  finely  matched  with  the  color  of  the 
dulcet  partner,  never  taking  a  subordinate  place. 
The  quartet  is  always  delicately  paired  with  the 
solo  instrument.  In  the  Concerto,  the  oboes  and 
bassoons  are  hardly  used  except  to  give  body  to  the 
ritornelli  which  round  off  a  section. 

Anton  Stadler  has  been  given  uncomplimentary 
adjectives  by  most  of  Mozart's  biographers,  from 
the  evidence  of  the  earliest  ones,  Nissen  and  Jahn, 
that  he  was  an  unscrupulous  borrower,  profiting 
by  his  friend's  amiable  generosity.  Sophie  Haibl 
(Mozart's  sister-in-law)  is  quoted  by  Nissen  as 
referring  to  Mozart's  "false  friends,  secret  blood 
suckers  and  worthless  people  who  served  only  to 
amuse  him  at  the  table  and  intercourse  with  whom 
injured  his  reputation."  Jahn  names  the  elder 
Stadler  as  "the  worst  of  this  set"  who  often  bor- 
rowed from  him.  At  one  time,  when  Mozart  was 
without  cash,  he  took  two  valuable  repeater  watches, 
pawned  them  and  kept  the  tickets.  Philip  Hale 
wrote  in  his  notes  on  the  Clarinet  Concerto:  "After 
Mozart's  death,  Stadler's  debt  of  500  florins  'with- 
out bond'  was  recorded  in  the  scanty  list  of  Mozart's 
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One  play  with  a  worn  needle  can  ruin  any  record  —  but 
you  won't  know  it  until  it's  too  late!  You  can't  hear  or 
see  record  wear  —  by  the  time  your  needle  sounds  bad 
(or  looks  bad)  it  can  ruin  dozens  of  records  .  .  .  perhaps 
your  entire  collection. 

Despite  what  you've  heard  —  or  read  —  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  permanent  needle!  Friction  wears  them  all  — 
osmium  needles  after  20  hours,  sapphires  after  65,  and 
diamonds  after  600  hours  of  play. 

To  protect  your  records,  change  your  needle  often.  For 
the  best  protection  and  the  finest  reproduction,  get  a  new 
Walco  diamond  needle  today! 

There's  A  Walco  Needle  For  Every  Phonograph 
AVAILABLE  AT  YOUR  RECORD  SHOP  AND  AT 

SAMMY  VINCENT'S  * 

23  North  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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^kV     A  CONSIDERED  COLLECTION  OF  EARLY  AMERICANA^  "^    f* 

~      ...   gems  of   Colonial  antiquity,   reproduced   in   handcrafted   pine,      ^r 
maple   and   cherry   furniture   .   .   .   authentic   Hitchcock   and   Shaker 
pieces;   brass,  copper,  pewter,  tole,  ironstone,  glass,  china;   wrought 
iron,  lamps  and  lighting  fixtures;  Colonial  hardware,  weather  vanes, 
hitching    posts   and   wall    mountings;    approved    "Colonial   Williams- 
burg" reproductions  ...  all  a  true  reflection  of  our  rich  American 
heritage.    Also    an    extensive    selection    of    fine    im- 
ported gifts,  gourmet  kitchenware,  distinctive,  deco- 
rative   accessories    and    choice    American    antiques. 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  AMERICANA  MARKETPLACE 


In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road,  Route  7  — 

1  mile  north  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

Telephone:  Great  Barrington  1500 
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GIESEKING   PLAYS  MOZART  PIANO   CONCERT! 
D  minor,  K.466;  C  major,  K.503 
Hans  Rosbaud,  conductor        Philharmonia         (Angel  35215) 

GIESEKING   PLAYS   MOZART   PIANO   SOLOS 

A  series  of   11   records,   devoted  to  Mozart's  music  for  piano 
solo,  previously  available  only  in  gala  Limited  Edition. 
Angel  Records  35068,  69,   70,   71,  72,   73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  78. 
See  your  dealer  for  complete  contents. 

GIESEKING  and   PHILHARMONIA   WIND   QUARTET 

Sidney  Sutcliffe,  oboe;  Bernard  Walton,  clarinet;  Dennis 
Brain,  horn;  Cecil  James,  bassoon;  Mozart  Quintet  in  E  flat 
for  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn,  Bassoon  and  Piano,  coupled  with 
Beethoven  Quintet  in  E  Hat.  (Angel  35303) 

OTHER  MOZART  MASTERPIECES  ON  ANGEL  RECORDS 

Cos!  Fan  Tutte    with  Elisabeth  Schwarzkopf,  Nan  Merriman, 
Lisa   Otto,   Leopold  Simoneau,   Rolando  Panerai,   Sesto  Brus- 
cantini.  Herbert  von  Karajan,  conductor 
Philharmonia  (Angel  Album  3522  C/L) 

Mozart  Horn  Concertos    Dennis  Brain,  soloist 

Karajan,  conductor  Philharmonia  (Angel  35092) 

Elisabeth  Schwarzkopf  Sings  Mozart  Arias   from 

Marriage  of  Figaro,  Don  Giovanni,  Idomeneo 

John  Pritchard,  conductor         Philharmonia         (Angel  35021) 

Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik 

Sinfonia  Concertante  in  E  flat,  K.297  b 

Karajan,  conductor  Philharmonia  (Angel  35098) 

Quartetto  Italiano  in  Mozart  String  Quartets 

No.   14,  K.387;  No.  15,  K.421  (Angel  35063) 

Klemperer  Conducts  Mozart  "Jupiter"  Symphony  and 

Symphony  in  A  major,  K.20      Philharmonia      (Angel  35209) 

Emil  Gilels  Plays  Mozart  Piano  Sonata  No.  16  in  B  flat,  K.570 
coupled  with  Saint-Saens  Piano  Concerto  No.  2    (Angel  35132) 

available   In   Factory-Sealed    "Perfectionist"   Package 
or   "Quality-Buy"   Standard  Package 


another 
"Benny  Goodman  Story" 

in  the  July   Issue  of    High  Jidetlftf 


From  "Sing,  Sing,  Sing"  to  Mozart's  Clarinet  Concerto  is 
quite  a  jump  (and  not  of  the  "One  O'clock"  variety 
either!).  But  Benny  Goodman  makes  it  with  effortless 
ease. 

The  young  pianist  Friedrich  Gulda  makes  the  jump  the 
other  way  —  from  classical  to  jazz.  And  many  other  vir- 
tuosi are  equally  at  home  in  both  fields.  Read  about  this 
"New  Breed  of  Cat,"  by  Charles  Edward  Smith  in  the  July 
issue  of  HIGH  FIDELITY. 

You'll  also  enjoy  this  month's  Discography,  "Americans 
on  Microgroove"  .  .  .  plus  over  100  record  reviews, 
"Tested  in  the  Home"  hi-fi  equipment  reports,  and  much 
more! 

Get  your  copy  at  the  Tanglewood  Bookshop  —  60^ 


possessions.  More  than  once  Stadler  took  advantage 
of  Mozart's  good  nature  and  weakness.  When  he 
would  give  a  concert  in  Prague,  Mozart  not  only 
provided  him  with  this  Concerto,  but  with  money 
for  the  journey  and  letters  of  recommendation. 
Stadler  was  one  of  Schikaneder's  riotous  company 
when  Mozart  was  comprising  The  Magic  Flute; 
a  toss-pot,  a  reckless  liver,  as  well  as  a  sponge  in 
money  matters." 

Stadler  was  thus  indebted  to  his  friend  and  fellow 
mason  for  ready  money  as  well  as  for  some  immortal 
music  and  the  opportunity  to  play  it  to  his  own 
advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  Stadler  improved 
the  possibilities  for  subtlety  in  the  instrument  then 
coming  into  vogue  and  must  be  admitted  to  have 
inspired  music  to  the  exceeding  advantage  of  pos- 
terity. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mozart 
was  a  free  borrower  as  well  as  a  free  lender;  other 
of  his  brother  masons,  such  as  Michael  Puchburg, 
supplied  him  frequently  with  funds  without  any 
confident  expectation  of  repayment.  Mozart  loved 
the  good  things  of  life  —  parties,  dancing,  wine, 
billiards,  but  above  all  fine  clothes.  This  last 
extravagance  seems  to  have  kept  a  hole  in  his  pocket. 


Symphony  in  D  major,  "Prague,"  K.  504 

The  last  symphony  which  Mozart  composed  be- 
fore his  famous  last  three  of  1788  (the  E-flat,  G 
minor,  and  "Jupiter"  symphonies)  was  the  Symphony 
in  D  major,  called  the  "Prague"  Symphony,  which 
had  its  first  performance  in  that  city  early  in 
1787.  Mozart  probably  did  not  compose  it  espe- 
cially for  Prague,  but  when  he  went  there  from 
Vienna  on  a  sudden  invitation,  the  new  score  was 
ready  in  his  portfolio  for  the  first  of  two  perform- 
ances in  the  Bohemian  capital. 

"Prague  is  indeed  a  very  beautiful  and  agree- 
able place,"  wrote  Mozart  on  his  arrival  there. 
And  he  had  good  cause  to  be  gratified  with  the 
more  than  friendly  reception  which  he  found  await- 
ing him.  Figaro,  produced  there  in  the  previous 
season,  had  been  an  immense  success  and  its  tunes 
were  sung  and  whistled  on  all  sides.  A  bid  was 
to  come  for  another  opera,  and  Don  Giovanni  was 
to  be  written  and  produced  there  within  a  year, 
and  to  cause  another  furore  of  enthusiasm.  The 
composer  of  Figaro,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
applauded  loud  and  long  at  the  two  concerts  of  his 


BENNY  GOODMAN  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1909  and 
studied  clarinet  as  a  boy  with  members  of  the  Chicago 
Orchestra.  He  played  with  a  number  of  jazz  bands  before 
he  went  to  New  York  in  1934  and  formed  his  own  jazz 
group.  It  was  in  1938  that  he  gave  his  first  memorable 
jazz  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall.  His  activities  in  the  popular 
field  in  concerts  on  the  radio,  on  records,  and  in  television, 
are  known  far  and  wide.  Studying  with  Reginald  Kell,  he 
realized  a  long  standing  ambition  for  classical  music.  He 
has  played  with  the  principal  orchestras;  commissioned 
such  works  as  Contrasts  by  Bartok  and  the  concertos  for 
his  instrument  by  Copland  and  by  Hindemith,  and  played 
in  each  of  them. 


Third  Program 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

Saturday  Evening,  July  7,  at  N:30 

CHARLES  MUNCH,   Conductor 


Mozart 


.    Symphony  in  D  major,  "Haffner,"  K.  385 
I.     Allegro  con  spirito 
II.      Andante 

III.  Minuetto 

IV.  Finale:    Presto 


i\  1  ( >ZART 


Martinu 


Cow  i.  i.  i 


.  Sinfonia  Concertante,  for  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn  and  Bassoon,  K.  297b 
Oboe:  Ralph  Gomberg  Mom:  James  Stagliano 

Clarinet:  Gino  Cioffi  Bassoon:  Sherman  Walt 

I.     Allegro 
II.     Adagio 
III.      Andantino  con   Variazioni 

INTERMISSION 

Military  Mass,  for  Men's  Chorus  and  Orchestra 

(Conducted  by  Hugh  RossJ 

"A  Thanksgiving  Psalm  from  'The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls' 

for    Men's    Chorus    and  Orchestra 

(First  Performance;  Conducted  by  Hugh  Ross) 


THE  YALE  GLEE  CLUB,  Fenno  Heath,  Director 


BALDWIN      PIANO 


RCA     VICTOR     RECORDS 
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visit  in  1787,  and  after  the  D  major  symphony  at 
the  first  of  them  he  could  not  appease  the  audience 
until  he  had  improvised  upon  the  piano  for  half 
an  hour.  At  length  a  voice  shouted  the  word 
"Figaro!"  and  Mozart,  interrupting  the  phrase  he 
had  begun  to  play,  captured  all  hearts  by  impro- 
vising variations  on  the  air  "Non  piu  andrai." 

Writing  on  January  15  to  his  friend  Gottfried 
von  Jacquin,  Mozart  related  how  a  round  of  enter- 
tainment mostly  connected  with  music-making  was 
awaiting  him.  On  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  he 
went  with  Count  Canal  to  the  "Breitfeld  Ball, 
where  the  flower  of  the  Prague  beauties  assemble. 
You  ought  to  have  been  there,  my  dear  friend ;  I 
think  I  see  you  running,  or  rather  limping,  after  all 
those  pretty  creatures,  married  and  single.  I  neither 
danced  nor  flirted  with  any  of  them —  the  former 
because  I  was  too  tired,  and  the  latter  from  my 
natural  bash  fulness.  I  saw,  however,  with  the  great- 
est pleasure,  all  these  people  flying  about  with  such 
delight  to  the  music  of  my  Figaro,  transformed  into 
quadrilles  and  waltzes;  for  here  nothing  is  talked 
of  but  Figaro,  nothing  played  but  Figaro,  nothing 
whistled  or  sung  but  Figaro,  no  opera  so  crowded 
as  Figaro,  nothing  but  Figaro  —  very  flattering 
to  me,  certainly." 
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Symphony  in  D  major,  "Haffner," 
K.  385 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna, 
December  5,  1791 

This  symphony  was  composed  in  July,  1782  (as  a  sere- 
nade), and  shortly  performed  in  Salzburg.  The  music 
revised  as  a  symphony  in  four  movements  was  played  at  a 
concert  given  by  Mozart  in  Vienna,  March  22,  1783. 

Sometimes  composers  have  by  chance  left  a  writ- 
ten record  of  their  progress  in  the  composing  of  a 
particular  work,  and  the  attendant  circumstances. 
The  information  can  be  illuminating;  in  the  case  of 
the  "Haffner"  Symphony,  as  referred  to  in  Mozart's 
letters  to  his  father,  it  is  astonishing.  This  import- 
ant score,  which  succeeding  generations  have  cher- 
ished as  a  little  masterpiece  in  its  kind,  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  merest  routine  "job,"  under- 
taken grudgingly  in  a  few  hasty  hours  between  more 
important  matters. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  remark  in  a  letter  from 
Mozart  to  his  father  about  this  Symphony  throws  a 
remarkable  light  on  the  unretentiveness  of  his  mem- 
ory about  his  own  music.  We  have  constant  evi- 
dence that  he  composed  easily,  rapidly,  and  altered 
little.  The  "Haffner"  Symphony,  in  its  original 
form  as  a  serenade  in  six  movements,  he  composed 
under  pressure  in  the  space  of  two  weeks,  a  time 
crowded  with  obligations,  including  other  music  and 
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his  own  wedding!  Six  months  later,  when  he  had 
decided  to  turn  the  score  into  a  symphony  for  a 
sudden  need,  he  opened  the  package  sent  by  his 
father,  and  found  that  he  had  quite  forgotten  what 
he  had  composed.  "The  new  Haffner  Symphony 
has  astonished  me,"  he  wrote  his  father,  "for  I  no 
longer  remembered  a  word  of  it  ['ich  wusste  kein 
Wort  mehr  davon]  ;  it  must  be  very  effective." 

The  "Haffner"  Symphony  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  Haffner  Serenade,  which  was  written  six  years 
before  (1776)  at  Salzburg.  Sigmund  Haffner,  a 
prosperous  merchant  and  Bur  germeister  of  the  town, 
had  commissioned  the  Serenade  from  the  twenty- 
year-old  Mozart  for  the  wedding  of  his  daughter, 
Elizabeth.  In  July,  1782,  Mozart  in  Vienna  re- 
ceived from  his  father  an  urgent  order  for  a  new 
serenade  to  be  quickly  composed  and  dispatched  to 
Salzburg  for  some  festivity  at  the  Haffner  mansion 
—  what  might  be  called  a  second  Haffner  Serenade. 
The  commission  was  inconvenient.  He  was  in  the 
midst  of  re-arranging  for  wind  instruments  his  latest 
opera,  Die  Eutfuhrung  aus  dem  Serati,  which  had 
been  mounted  on  July  16.  He  was  distracted,  too, 
by  the  immediate  prospect  of  his  marriage  with 
Constanze  Weber.  The  domestic  situation  of  Con- 
stanze  had  become  impossible  for  her.  Mozart's 
father  still  withheld  his  consent.  Mozart,  aware 
of  his  family's  obligations  to  the  Haffners,  anxious 
at  the  moment,  no  doubt,  to  propitiate  his  father, 
agreed  to  provide  the  required  music. 

Needing  a  new  symphony  for  a  concert  which  he 
gave  in  Vienna  the  following  February,  he  thought 
of  the  serenade  he  had  written  for  Salzburg  five 
months  before.  He  could  easily  transform  it  into 
a  symphony  by  dropping  the  march  and  additional 
minuet,  and  adding  two  flutes  and  two  clarinets  to 
the  opening  movements  and  finale.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  the  "Haffner"  Symphony  came  into  being. 


slnfonia  concertante  in  e-flat,  for 

Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn,  Bassoon,  with 

Orchestra,  K.  297B 

(Appendix  No.  9) 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Rom  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna, 
December  5,  1791 

Composed  in  Paris  between  April  5  and  20,  1778,  the 
score  of  this  work  disappeared  without  performance.  A 
copy  was  found  in  the  State  Library  in  Berlin  and  was 
published  in  the  collected  edition  of  Mozart's  works  in 
1886.  It  was  also  edited  by  Professor  Friedrich  Blume  for 
the  Eulenburg  edition  of  miniature  scores  in  1928. 

This  music  is  the  very  definition  of  the  title  (which 
is  more  accurate  than  " Konzertantes  Quartett"  as  it 
was  first  published) .  Like  the  Konzertante  Sinfonie 
for  Violin  and  Viola  (K.  364),  it  is  symphonic  in 
its  expanse,  in  the  character  of  the  development. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  a  concerto  grosso  by  the  setting 
of  the  solo  quartet,  which  is  a  sort  of  concertino 


against  the  orchestral  tutti.  The  quartet  is  a  unified 
group  rather  than  a  succession  of  soloists  —  a  Har- 
moniemusik,  where  the  individual  voices  are  alter- 
nated, blended,  interlaced,  backed  by  the  accompany- 
ing orchestra  or  relieved  by  the  predominant  string 
tone  of  the  tutti.  Only  in  the  adagio,  where  the 
melodic  line  is  lengthened  in  time,  does  each  soloist 
have  his  extended  phrase  while  accompanied  by  his 
fellows. 

The  first  movement,  which  is  the  longest,  is  the- 
matically  rich  and  tends  to  prolong  the  development 
by  the  varied  possibilities  of  color  combination  and 
alternation  which  the  composer  has  given  himself. 
The  long  "cadenza"  before  the  close  is  not  used  for 
virtuoso  display  but  is  a  sort  of  coda  where  the 
group  as  a  group  demands  the  sole  attention.  The 
slow  movement  is  signified  by  Einstein  as  in  reality 
an  andante  rather  than  an  adagio.  The  solo  players 
carry  the  melody  in  turn,  the  bassoon  providing  in 
one  place  a  sort  of  dulcet  "Alberti  bass"  to  the 
higher  instruments. 

The  variation  finale  naturally  permits  solo  virtu- 
osity to  come  to  the  fore,  but  always  in  a  musically 
integrated  way.  The  ten  variations  give  special  solo 
opportunities  to  the  oboe  or  clarinet  or  the  two 
together.  The  second  variation  brings  the  bassoon 
to  the  fore,  and  the  eighth  provides  a  duet  by  a 
melodic  bassoon  and  an  ornamental  oboe  in  arpeg- 
gios. The  horn  has  no  extensive  solos,  but  its 
function  is  by  no  means  subordinated.  Each  varia- 
tion is  rounded  off  by  a  recurring  refrain  from  the 
tutti.  At  last  there  is  an  adagio  passage  and  an 
allegro  coda  in  a  tripping  6/8. 


Military  Mass   (La  Messe  aux  Champs 

d'Honneur)  for  Men's  Chorus  and 

Orchestra 

Bohuslav  Martinu 

Born  in  Policka,  December  8,  1890 

Martinu,  who  was  in  France  during  the  occupa- 
tion, was  moved  by  the  formation  there  in  1940  of 
a  voluntary  Czech  army.  He  accordingly  composed 
a  military  mass  for  these  his  fellow  countrymen. 
For  a  text  he  used  lines  from  the  Czech  poet,  Jin 
Mucha  and  likewise  quotations  from  the  Psalms. 
The  composer  has  written  that  it  was  intended  "to 
be  performed  out  of  doors  —  under  the  sky  and 
clouds  that  unite  us  with  the  soldiers  at  the  front 
as  well  as  with  our  compatriots  at  home"  (New 
Yorske  Listy,  April  12,  1941).  When  the  French 
army  was  disbanded,  the  project  lost  its  purpose 
and  the  composer  completed  the  work  for  concert 
uses,  adding  piano  and  organ.  It  was  performed 
at  the  Cathedral  in  Princeton  in  1948,  and  by  the 
Schola  Cantorum  in  New  York  City  on  March 
19,  1952.  On  this  occasion  the  following  description 
was  published  in  the  program: 

"The  text  begins  with  the  Lord's  Prayer.  There 
follows  immediately  an  impassioned  cry,  'God  above, 
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turn  Thy  regard  on  the  hosts  below,  whose  folded 
hands  beg  bread  for  their  lost  children.  O  Lord 
our  God,  how  heavy  is  the  task!  Kyrie  Eleison.' 
The  baritone  solo*  then  take  up  the  plaint,  'From 
foreign  shores  I  cry  in  anguish.  Still  let  .me  live 
though  crushed  in  battle  I  may  lie;  Eli,  Eli,  leave 
us  not  alone.'  After  an  orchestral  interlude,  bugle 
calls  introduce  verses  from  the  44th  and  42nd 
Psalms  sung  in  unison  and  the  chorus  rises  to  a 
climax  evoking  a  picture  of  the  distant  fatherland. 
The  soloist  describes  the  terror  of  his  night  long 
vigil.  The  orchestra  and  chorus  assume  once  more 
their  full  strength,  leading  into  Psalm  57,  sung  a 
cappella  with  dramatic  interjections  by  the  solo 
voice,  and  the  work  closes  with  the  first  words  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  accompanied  by  a  distant  trumpet 
call  and  muffled  drums." 

*  In  the  present  performance   the  solo  pari    will  he   tal 
combined  baritones. 


"A  Thanksgiving  Psalm  from  'The  Dead 

Sea  Scrolls'  "   for  Men's  Chorus  and 

Orchestra 

Henry  Cowell 

Born  in  Menlo  Park,  California,  March  11,  1897 

Mr.  Cowell's  composition,  recently  completed,  is 
the  first  musical  setting  of  a  text  from  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls.  The  text  is  drawn  from  the  Thanksgiving 
Psalms,  and  has  been  translated  from  the  Aramaic 
into  English  by  Millar  Burrows,  Winkley  Professor 
of  Biblical  Theology  at  Yale,  and  so  published  in  his 
book  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  (The  Viking  Press,  New 
York).  The  scroll  containing  the  psalms  was  found 
in  four  pieces,  and  purchased  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Sukenik, 
Professor  of  Archeology  at  the  Hebrew  University 
in  Beirut.  "The  psalms,"  writes  Professor  Bur- 
rows, "of  which  there  are  about  twenty  altogether, 
resemble  somewhat  those  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
often  echo  the  language  of  the  Bible.  They  are  of 
interest  as  showing  that  the  practice  of  composing 
hymns  of  praise  was  by  no  means  extinct.  While 
they  may  not  have  the  same  degree  of  poetic  power 
and  originality  as  the  Old  Testament  Psalms,  they 
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are  at  least  the  equal  of  most  of  the  hymns  we 
sing  in  our  churches,  and  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  biblical  psalms  is  a  relative  matter, 
concerning  which  our  judgment  may  not  be  entirely 
objective.  A  fairer  comparison  may  be  made  with 
other  post-biblical  psalms,  such  as  the  Psalms  of 
Solomon  and  the  canticles  in  the  first  two  chapters 
of  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  Because  of  our  ignorance 
concerning  events  and  circumstances  to  which  allu- 
sion is  occasionally  made,  some  portions  of  the  text 
are  now  obscure." 

The  men  of  deceit  roared  against  me,  like  the  sound  of 
the  roar  of  many  waters.  Oppressors  sought  my  life,  while 
I  laid  hold  on  Thy  covenant. 

Hut     they    are    a    worthless    company.      They    seek    Thee 
with  a  double  heart,  and  are  not  established  in  Thy  truth. 
I'he\    do  not  know  that  Thou  hast  made  me  stand,  and  by 
l'hv  steadfast   love,  Thou  wilt  save  my  life. 
For  from  Thee  are  my  steps. 

Mighty  men  have  encamped  against  me.  They  have  sur- 
rounded me  with  all  their  weapons  of  war;  they  have 
loosed  arrows  for  which  there  is  no  healing. 
And  the  flashing  of  a  spear  with  fire  that  consumes  trees. 
Like  the  tumult  of  many  waters  is  the  roar  of  their  voices, 
a  tempestuous  cloudburst,  destroying  many. 
Hut  though  my  heart  melted  like  water,  my  soul  took  hold 
of  Thy  covenant.  The  net  they  spread  for  me  caught  their 
o\\  n  feet.  They  fell  into  the  traps  they  had  hid  for  my 
soul.  My  foot  stands  on  level  ground;  in  the  Assembly  I 
will  bless  Thy  name. 

Thou  hast  made  me  like  a  strong  tower,  like  a  high  wall; 
Thou  hast  established  my  building  on  a  rock,  with  eternal 
bases  as  my  foundation,  and  all  my  walls  are  as  a  tested 
wall,  that  will   not  be  shaken. 

For  Thou,  O  God,  dost  despise  ev'ry  purpose  of  Belial. 
It  is  Thy  purpose  that  will  stand,  and  the  purpose  of  Thy 
heart   that   is  established  forever. 


Jourth    Program 
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Ll'KAS  FOSS  was  born  in  Berlin,  August  15,  1922,  but 
his  parents  moved  to  France  when  he  was  a  baby  and  it 
was  in  Paris  that  he  received  his  first  musical  instruction 
with  Lazare-Levy  and  Noel  Gallon  at  the  Conservatory. 
In  this  country,  which  has  become  his  own,  he  studied  at 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  with  Isabella  Vengerova, 
Kosario  Scalero,  Fritz  Reiner  and  Randall  Thompson.  He 
\\  is  a  conducting  student  in  Dr.  Koussevitsky's  class  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  (1940)  and  later 
joined  the  faculty.  Audiences  at  Tanglewood  have  long 
been  familiar  with  this  artist  as  composer,  as  pianist,  and 
< >nductor.  Mr.  Foss'  latest  opera,  Griff elkin,  will  be 
performed  as  the  principal  production  of  the  Opera  De- 
partment this  season. 


Symphony  No.  86,  in  D  major 
Joseph  Haydn 

Horn   in  Rohrau,  lower  Austria,   March   31,   1732;   died  in 
Vienna,  May  31,  1809 

Composed  for  Paris  as  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  six  between 
tin-  years  1784  and   1789,  this  symphony    was  presumably 
irmed    for    the    first   time    at    a    Concert   de   la   Loge 
Olympique,  in  1789. 

The  name  of  Haydn  first  became  eminent  in  Part's 
when  his  Stabat  Mater  was  performed  there  at  a 
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Pleasant  Valley  Wildlife  Sanctuary,  Lenox. 
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conductors  and  the  Summer  School  of  Tangle- 
wood. 
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Concert  Spirituel,  in  1781.  Purely  instrumental 
music  until  then  took  a  subservient  place  in  the  gen- 
eral estimation  as  compared  with  opera  or  choral 
music.  Yet  symphonies  of  Haydn,  performed  at 
the  Concert  Spirituel,  and  published  in  the  French 
capital,  were  enthusiastically  received.  A  critic  in 
1788  called  him  "ce  vaste  genie/'  and  exalted  his 
developments  over  those  by  the  "sterile  composers 
who  continually  pass  their  ideas  back  and  forth,  from 
one  to  the  other."  Haydn  had  been  approached  at 
Esterhazy  in  1784  by  the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olym- 
pique, a  rival  organization,  for  a  series  of  symphon- 
ies. These  were  duly  forthcoming,  and  the  Sym- 
phony in  D  major,  numbered  by  Eusebius  Mandy- 
czewski  in  his  chronological  listing  for  Breitkopf 
and  H artel  as  86,  was  the  fifth  of  them  which  he 
sent  to  Paris.  The  Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  88, 
although  not  in  this  set,  is  believed  to  have  been 
written  for  Paris  also. 

The  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique  was  a  highly 
fashionable  and  decidedly  exclusive  institution.  It 
was  affiliated  with  freemasonry,  and  its  subscribers, 
admitted  only  after  solemn  examination  and  ritual, 
gained  admission  to  the  concerts  by  paying  two  louis 
(tor  a  year,  and  wearing  as  badge  of  admission  the 
device  of  a  silver  lyre  on  a  sky  blue  ground.  The 
concerts  succeeded  those  of  the  Concert  des  Ama- 
teurs, which,  founded  in  1769,  ceased  in  1781.  The 
performances  of  the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique 
were  given  from  1786  in  the  Salle  des  Gardes  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  In  the  personnel  amateurs 
were  mingled  with  professionals,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  amateur  players  were  more  rigorously  se- 
lected than  the  players  of  the  Concert  des  Amateurs. 
At  the  concerts  of  the  Loge  Olympique,  Giovanni 
Battista  Viotti,  the  eminent  violinist  and  accom- 
panist to  the  Queen  of  France,  stepped  in  as  leader. 
The  orchestra  was  placed  on  an  especially  erected 
stage  in  the  Salle  des  Gardes,  and  the  audience  took 
its  place  in  surrounding  tiers  of  seats.  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  the  Lords  and  Ladies  of  her  court, 
attended  in  numbers.  Toilettes  of  the  utmost 
elaboration  were  formally  required,  and  the  musi- 
cians wore  brocaded  coats,  full  lace  ruffles,  swords 
at  their  sides,  and  plumed  hats  which  they  were 
allowed  to  place  beside  them  on  the  benches  while 
they  played.  When  the  drums  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution sounded  in  Paris  in  1789,  the  Concert  de  la 
Loge  Olympique  came  to  a  sudden  end. 

The  introduction  to  this  symphony  rises,  in  the 
course  of  its  twenty-one  bars,  to  a  fortissimo  climax 
of  unusual  melodic  intensity.  The  lingering  domi- 
nant at  last  releases  the  spritely  principal  theme, 

Visit  the  WALLACH  STORE 

Lime  Rock,  Conn.,  off  Route  7 
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Sunday  Afternoon,  July  8,  at  2:30 

LUKAS  FOSS,  Conductor 

Haydn Symphony  No.  86,  in  D  major 

I.     Adagio;  Allegro  spiritoso 
II.     Capriccio:  Largo 

III.  Minuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  Spirito 

Fine Serious  Song:  Lament  for  String  Orchestra 

Haieff Divertimento 

I.     Prelude 
II.     Aria 

III.  Scherzo 

IV.  Lullaby 
V.      Finale 

INTERMISSION 

Ives "The  Unanswered  Question" 

Bach Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor 

I.     Allegro 

II.     Adagio 

III.     Allegro 

Soloist 
LUKAS  FOSS 

Mr.  Foss  uses  the  Baldwin  Piano 

BALDWINPIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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allegro  spiritoso,  carried  by  the  violins,  with  a  punc- 
tuation of  loud  resilient  chords  from  the  orchestra. 
The  second  theme  is  no  more  than  recurring  melodic 
foil  and  undergoes  no  development.  The  slow 
movement,  a  largo  from  which  the  trumpets  and 
timpani  are  omitted,  has  been  labeled  by  the  com- 
poser "capriccio."  The  word  does  not  here  involve 
formal  looseness,  but  a  constant  return  to  the  single 
main  theme  with  its  pointed  opening  of  the  common 
arpeggio  in  G  major.  Yet  each  recurrence  engenders 
new  thoughts  —  a  rare  exhibition  of  the  inexhaust- 
ible fertility  of  the  master.  The  freedom  of  fantasy 
implied  in  the  title  may  be  found  in  these  momen- 
tary excursions  and  in  some  sudden  and  daring 
modulations.  The  minuet,  allegretto,  sets  a  flow- 
ing trio  in  pleasing  contrast  to  a  lively  first  part. 
The  sparkling  staccato  theme  of  the  finale  is  carried 
through  the  formal  prescription  of  the  sonata  form. 


Serious  Sonc: 
Lament  for  String  Orchestra 

Irving  Fine 

Horn  in  Boston,  December  3,  1914 
Irving  Fine  composed  his  Serious  Song  by  a  commission 
of  the  Louisville  Orchestra,  for  performance  in  Louisville, 
in  1955. 

Irving  Fine  studied  piano  with  Frances  L.  Grover, 
majored  in  music  at  Harvard  University  (A.B. 
1937,  A.M.  1938)  where  he  studied  theory  and  com- 
position under  Walter  Piston,  Edward  Burlingame 
Hill,  and  A.  Tillman  Merritt.  He  continued  his 
studies  with  Nadia  Boulanger  in  Cambridge  and 
France.  For  several  years  he  was  assistant  con- 
ductor of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  and  Choir.  Hav- 
ing been  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  at  Harvard 
University,  he  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  in 
1947.  He  is  now  Frederick  R.  Mann  Professor  of 
Music  at  Brandeis  University. 

The  following  works  have  been  published :  Toc- 
cata Concertante,  1947;  Three  Choruses  from  Alice 
in   Wonderland,  "1943;  A  cantata  —  The  Choral 
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New  Yorker,  1944;  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano, 
1946  ;  and  the  Suite  —  Music  for  Piano,  1947.  He 
has  composed:  Music  for  Modern  Dance,  1941;  a 
Partita  for  Woodwind  Quintet,  1948;  incidental 
music  to  Alice  in  Wonderland;  Notturno,  composed 
for  the  Zimbler  Sinfonietta,  1951;  a  string  quartet 
(Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  commission, 
1952)  ;  a  Song  Cycle  Mutability,  1953;  Children's 
Songs  for  Grownups,  1956. 


Divertimento 

Alexei  Haiekf 

Horn  in   Blagoveschensk,   Siberia,  August  25,   1914 

The  composer  tells  us  that  three  of  the  Diverti- 
mento's five  movements  were  originally  written  for 
piano.  He  has  extended  them  in  the  orchestral  ver- 
sion. "Each  movement,"  he  explains,  "is  dedicated 
to  a  different  friend  of  mine.  The  Lullaby  was  com- 
posed for  my  friends'  babies,  who  were  being  born 
in  abundance  in  1944."  The  Divertimento  was 
composed  in  this  year. 

At  the  age  of  six,  Alexei  Haieff  was  taken  by  his 
parents  to  China,  from  where  at  seventeen  he  came 
to  the  United  States.  He  began  to  study  music 
while  still  in  China,  and  in  New  York  first  worked 
with  Constantin  Shvedoff,  continuing  with  a  schol- 
arship for  three  and  a  half  years  at  the  Juilliard 
( Graduate  School  with  Ruben  Goldmark  and  Fred- 
erick Jacobi.  He  also  studied  with  Nadia  Boul- 
anger,  first  in  Cambridge  and  later  in  France 
(1938-39).  In  1942  he  received  the  Lili  Boulanger 
Memorial  Award  and  also  the  Medal  from  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome.  In  1945  he  was 
commissioned  by  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Founda- 
tion to  write  a  piece  for  'cello  and  piano.  He  now 
makes  his  home  in  New  York. 

Besides  the  Divertimento,  Mr.   Haieff  has  com- 
posed a  symphony,  a  sonata  for  two  pianos,  a  short 
ballet,   a   violin   suite,    and   works    for   smaller   com 
binations  and  solo  instruments. 


"The,  Unanswered  Question,"  for 
Chamber  Orchestra 

Charles  Edward  Ives 

Bom   in    Danbury,   Connecticut,   October  20,   1874;   died  in 
New  York,  May  15,  1954 

Composed  in  1908,  The  Unanswered  Question  was  pub- 
lished in  1953. 

There  are  three  elements  in  this  unusual  piece  of 
music,  each  with  its  special  function :  a  solo  trumpet, 
an  answering  quartet  of  woodwinds,  and,  off  stage 
and  scarcely  audible,  a  string  orchestra.  The 
trumpet  (muted)  proposes  a  questioning  phrase,  and 
repeats  it  six  times  in  the  course  of  the  music  — 
"The  Perennial  Question  of  Existence,"  Ives  calls 
it  in  an  introduction  printed  in  the  score.  Each 
time,  the  woodwind  quartet  strives  to  give  "The 
Invisible  Answer."     Their  phrases  become  "gradu- 


ally more  active,  faster,  and  louder."  They  become 
the  "  'Fighting  Answerers,'  and  after  a  'secret  con- 
ference,' seem  to  realize  a  futility,  and  begin  to 
mock  'The  Question'  —  the  strife  is  over  for  the 
moment."  But  underlying  this  enigmatic  dialogue, 
the  invisible  string  orchestra  sounds  throughout  in  a 
muted  pianissimo  chords  widely  spaced,  mysterious, 
always  tranquil.  They  are  immutable  —  from  them 
alone  there  is  no  change  in  tempo  or  dynamics.  They 
represent  "  'The  Silences  of  the  Druids  —  who 
Know,  See,  and  Hear  Nothing.' '  After  the  last 
question,  'The  Silences'  are  heard  beyond  in 
'Undisturbed  Solitude.'" 

The  composer  allows  great  latitude  in  the  instru- 
ments used,  imagining  either  chamber  music  groups 
or  a  chamber  orchestra,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  performance.  He  permits  the  substitution 
of  an  English  horn,  oboe,  or  clarinet  for  the 
trumpet.  The  woodwind  group  can  be  four  flutes 
or  two  flutes  with  oboe  and  clarinet  (here  two  flutes 
and  two  clarinets  are  used). 

If  the  music  of  Charles  Ives  is  unique,  His  life 
story  is  no  less  so.  It  was  from  his  father,  George 
Ives,  that  the  composer  had  his  first  experience  of 
music,  and  his  first  theoretical  instruction  in  it. 
George  Ives  had  been  a  bandleader  at  sixteen,  in  the 
Civil  War.  He  was  a  constant  experimenter  in 
acoustics,  in  the  relations  and  placement  of  tones, 
and  his  experiments,  in  the  eighties,  must  certainly 
have  made  a  significant  impression  upon  the  boy 
Charles.  The  father  became  interested  in  the  frac- 
tional subdivision  of  tones  as  demonstrated  by  Karl 
Rudolph  Koenig  on  a  specially  constructed  instru- 
ment at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  in  1876,  and 
pursued  this  path  for  himself.  He  tried  the  effect 
of  superimposed  tonalities  by  having  two  bands  play 
simultaneously,  and  he  also  had  them  approach, 
pass,  and  leave  each  other  while  playing.  This  ex- 
perience must  certainly  have  suggested  to  the  young 
Ives  the  juxtaposition  of  unrelated  harmonies  and 
rhythms.  According  to  Henry  Bellamann,  who  pre- 
sumably had  the  information  from  Ives,*  the  father 
"experimented  with  various  chords,  some  built  of 
fourths  and  fifths,  and  awakened  in  his  son  an 
unquenchable  curiosity  concerning  the  illimitable 
possibilities  of  new  instrumental  and  harmonic 
combinations." 

Young  Charles  took  up  the  organ,  studying  with 
Dudley  Buck,  and  for  a  long  time  acted  as  organist 
in  the  churches  of  New  Haven  and  elsewhere.     He 

Musical  Quarterly,  January  1933. 
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Now  For  The  First  Time 

The  Complete  Symphonies  of  MOZART 


An  historic  recording  event  to  commemorate 
the  Mozart  Bicentennial.  Concert  Hall  Society 
proudly  presents  the  complete  Mozart  Sympho- 
nies, featuring  the  Netherlands  Philharmonic. 
Available  as  single  records  ( listed  below )  or  in 
a  beautifully  boxed,  complete  edition.  Twelve 
12"  long  play  records,  at  $3-98  per  record. 


Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 


1,    2,    5,    6 
4,  10,  11,  14 
7,    8,    9,  12 
3,  13,  15,  16 
18,  19,  20,  21 
22,  23,  24,  25 
17,  26,  27,  28 
29,  30,  31,  32 
33,  34,  37 
36,  39 
38,41 
35,  40 


CHS-1165 
CHS-1 166 
CHS-1177 
CHS-1178 
CHS-1193 
CHS-1 194 
CHS-1256 
CHS-1257 
CHS-1 258 
CHS-1259 
CHS-1 260 
CHS-1261 


These  new  high  fidelity  releases  are  now  avail- 
able at  your  local  record  dealer,  or  write  us  for 
the  name  of  nearest  dealer  carrying  them. 


was  therefore  already  musically  grounded  when  he 
entered  Yale  in  1894.  There,  besides  figuring  in 
athletics  and  other  normal  undergraduate  pursuits, 
he  studied  music  with  Horatio  Parker.  There  is 
every  sign  that,  in  spite  of  a  complete  variance  in 
musical  point  of  view,  the  young  iconoclast  from 
Danbury  respected  the  academician,  wrote  in  docile 
fashion  to  please  him,  and  willingly  subjected  him- 
self to  classical  form.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pupil 
was  allowed  without  reproach  to  try  out  some  of 
his  experiments  in  polytonality  with  the  Hyperion 
Theatre  Orchestra  in  New  Haven. 

On  graduating,  in  1898,  he  went  to  New  York 
City,  where  after  playing  the  organ  in  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church  (1900-1902)  he  forswore  a 
livelihood  through  music  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  At  this  point  he  had  composed  three  sym- 
phonies, piano  and  chamber  music,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  songs.  This  music  contained  incursions  into 
the  realm  of  dissonance  —  rhythmic  and  harmonic 
juxtaposition  far  bolder  than  anything  Schoenberg, 
Hartok,  or  Stravinsky  had  done  or  would  do  for 
years  to  come,  at  a  time  when  these  composers  were 
obscure  young  students  of  music  — -  if  they  were 
known  to  anyone  in  America,  it  was  not  Charles  Ives. 

Ives,  seeking  a  business  career,  became  a  clerk  in 
the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 
left  in  1906,  and  in  1909  started  an  agency  of  his 
own  with  Julian  S.  Myrick.  This  venture  proved 
its  integrity  as  a  small  partnership  and  grew  into  a 
large  and  flourishing  firm.  Ives  and  Myrick  became 
agency  managers  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company.  Reasons  of  health  compelled  the  retire- 
ment of  Ives  in  1930. 

Through  these  years,  unknown  to  his  business 
associates,  he  composed  constantly.  In  1922-23,  he 
published  privately  a  book  of  114  songs  and  the 
Concord  Sonata  for  Piano.  In  1934  he  had  eleven 
volumes  of  chamber  music  bound  in  photostatic 
form,  from  his  manuscripts,  some  of  them  scarcely 
legible.  Since  then,  ill  health  much  reduced  his 
musical  output. 

The  record  of  public  performances  of  the  music 
of  Charles  Ives,  other  than  the  occasional  appear- 
ance of  one  of  his  songs  in  a  recital,  has  until  recently 
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THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 
Wednesday  Evening,  July  11,  at  8:30 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  STRING  QUARTET  ' 

Richard  Burgin,  Violin  Alfred  Krips,  Violin  Joseph  de  Pasquale,  Viola  Samuel  Mayes,  Cello 

and  Eugen  Lehner,  Viola 

assisted  by 

BENNY  GOODMAN 
Clarinet 

Haydn String  Quartet  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  33,  No.  2 

I.     Allegro  moderate,  cantabile 
II.     Scherzo:  Allegro 

III.  Largo  sostenuto 

IV.  Finale:  Presto 

Mozart Clarinet  Quintet  in  A  major,  K.  581 

I.     Allegro 
II.     Larghetto 

III.  Minuetto 

IV.  Allegretto  con  Variazioni 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms String  Quintet  in  G  major,  Op.  1 1 1 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 
II.     Adagio 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto 

IV.  Vivace 


been  astonishingly  sparse.  It  is  the  record  of  a  few 
intrepid  individuals  who  have  braved  scores  appall- 
ingly difficult  to  perform.  Their  efforts  have  been 
well  rewarded,  for  on  those  few  occasions  when  a 
piece  has  been  allowed  to  be  heard  it  has  made  a 
striking  impression,  indeed  a  favorable  impression, 
even  on  those  who  have  been  puzzled  by  it. 


Concerto  in  D  minor 
for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  in  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  in  Leipzig, 
July  28,   1750 

This  Concerto,  like  others  by  Bach  which  have 
survived  as  works  for  the  keyboard,  is  believed  to 
have  been  originally  composed  for  the  violin.  In- 
stead of  an  alternation  of  solo  and  tutti,  customary 
in  the  concerto  grosso  form,  the  soloist's  part  here 
seems  to  grow  from  the  more  integral  function  of 
continuo   and   to   support   or   be   supported   by   the 
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accompanying  string  orchestra.  Throughout  the 
Concerto  the  soloist  does  not  have  a  single  bar  of 
rest.  The  first  and  last  movements  in  particular 
are  virile,  rhythmic  and  ebullient  in  style.  The 
late  Hugo  Leichtentritt  once  provided  a  perceptive 
description  of  the  Concerto  for  these  programs : 

"The  entire  First  movement  is  built  on  a  single 
principal  theme,  of  which  the  tutti  and  solo  phrases 
are  the  component  parts.  With  an  admirable  art 
Bach  builds  a  large  and  highly  interesting  piece 
from  this  scanty  thematic  material,  by  vivid  dialogue 
of  the  two  groups,  by  effective  illumination  through 
well  devised  modulation  to  a  number  of  different 
keys,  by  resounding  climaxes,  brilliant  cadenzas, 
ingenious  contrapuntal  combinations. 

"The  slow  movement  is  written  in  a  variant  of 
the  chaconne  form.     It  is  based  on  a  bass  theme  of 
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13  measures,  recurring  5  times,  not  however  as 
usually  in  the  same  key,  but  in  various  keys.  Modu- 
lating little  interludes  lead  over  from  one  tonality 
to  the  next  one.  The  free  unfolding  of  the  melodi- 
ous upper  part  above  this  chaconne  bass  is  truly  a 
marvel  of  melodic  invention  and  expansion.  One 
does  not  hear  five  variations,  but  a  single  aria  of  the 
greatest  beauty  and  expressiveness. 

"The  last  movement  approaches  in  its  form  a  freely 
treated  fugue.  Its  theme  in  its  whole  extension  is, 
however,  given  only  to  the  orchestra,  where  it  is 
heard  six  times.  The  solo  piano  is  treated  in  fantasy 
style.  The  interludes  between  the  entries  of  the 
fugue  theme  give  the  piano  occasion  to  display  its 
virtuosity  in  ornamental  free  fantasy  or  in  thematic 
dialogue,  in  constant  flow.  Sometimes  it  assists  the 
orchestra  by  playing  along  part  of  the  fugue  theme, 
or  by  adding  a  fanciful  new  counterpoint.  Towards 
the  close  a  brilliant  cadenza  leads  to  the  culmination 
of  the  entire  movement,  one  of  the  most  animated 
and  vigorous  pieces  written  by  Bach." 


Sixth    Program 

Wolfgang  Amaoeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna, 
December  5,   1791 

March,  Andantjno  and  Finale  (Presto) 

from  the  Serenade  In  D  Major, 

K.  320  and  320a 

This  Serenade,  dated  by  its  composer  "Salzburg, 
August  3,  1779,"  was  the  last  of  the  suites  in  this 
form  which  he  wrote  before  leaving  his  native  town 
for  Vienna,  and  may  or  may  not  have  been  per- 
formed on  his  Archbishop's  name  day.  It  requires 
Hutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  horns  and  trumpets  in  twos, 
timpani  and  strings  —  on  account  of  the  use  of  a 
"posthorn"  fanfare  in  the  second  minuet  it  is  S< 
times  called  the  "Posthorn"  Serenade.  There  are 
seven  movements  including  a  concertante  for  the 
wind  instruments,  the  Andantino  and  Presto  beinji 
the  fifth  and  the  last.  Two  marches,  published 
separately,  were  considered   by  Alfred   Einstein  on 
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account  of  their  manuscript  paper,  tonality  and  in- 
strumentation as  intended  to  open  and  close  this 
Suite,  marches  having  often  been  used  at  the  time 
for  this  purpose,  Mr.  Einstein  has  accordingly 
numbered  the  pair  of  marches  K.  320a.  The  first 
of  these,  here  played,  had  an  unusual  direction: 
"battendo  col  legno"  for  the  violin,  the  players  to 
strike  their  strings  with  the  backs  of  their  bows, 
giving  a  tattoo  for  a  spritely  theme  by  the  oboes. 
The  Andantino  in  D  minor  has  a  plaintive  and 
affecting  melody,  sung  by  the  violins.  The  Finale 
is  based  on  naive  themes  considerably  developed, 
with  the  expected  fugato.  Its  brillance  of  treatment 
and  in  particular  the  characteristic  crescendo  pas- 
sages are  pointed  out  by  Saint  P'oix  as  influenced  by 
what  Mozart  had  lately  heard  at  Mannheim  and 
Paris. 


Concerto  in  F  major,  for  Three  Pianos, 
and  Orchestra,  K.  242 

Mr.  Goldovsky  has  written  the  following  note 
about  the  Concerto  for  Three  Pianos: 

Mozart  wrote  this  concerto  in  February,  1776, 
a  couple  of  weeks  after  his  20th  birthday,  for  the 
Countess  Antonia  Lodron  and  her  two  daughters 
Luisa  and  Josefa.  The  Lodrons  belonged  to  one 
of  the  foremost  Salzburg  families  and  were  among 
young  Mozart's  most  faithful  supporters.  The 
father,  Count  Ernst  Lodron,  was  one  of  the  func- 
tionaries at  the  court  of  the  archbishop;  the  mother,^ 
Countess  Antonia,  was  the  archbishop's  sister,  a 
patroness  of  music  and  a  pianist  in  her  own  right. 
There  were  three  children,  a  son  Sigmund,  and  the 
two  daughters.  The  young  ladies  were  taught  by  the 
court  organist,  Adlgasser,  and  after  his  death  in 
1777,  their  instruction  was  entrusted  to  father 
Mozart. 

The  new  teacher  seems  to  have  been  quite  inter- 
ested in  his  young  pupils  and  mentions  them  on 
several  occasions  in  his  letters  to  Wolfgang.  We 
get  many  amusing  glimpses  of  the  musical  doings  in 
Salzburg  along  with  the  report  on  the  progress  of 
the  young  ladies.  It  seems  the  young  sisters  also 
sang;  how  well,  it  is  hard  to  say.  In  a  letter 
Leopold    mentions:     "On    Easter   Sunday   the   two 
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Lodron  girls  are  to  sing  or  croak,  I  don't  know 
which,  for  I  haven't  heard  them  for  a  long  time." 
Their  piano  playing,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
have  been  quite  satisfactory.  Two  months  later 
father  Mozart  writes  with  satisfaction  —  "The  two 
Lodron  girls  have  each  played  three  times  already, 
and,  what  is  more,  they  have  played  music  which  I 
gave  them,  for  they  could  not  have  managed  one 
single  piece  of  all  the  music  which  they  learned 
during  five  years  with  the  late  Adlgasser  .... 
On  June  7th  the  'Lodron  girls  played  again,  the  elder 
playing  Lucchesi's  concerto  very  well  indeed." 

Three  years  later  Leopold  reports  the  latest 
Salzburg  gossip  to  his  son  .  .  .  the  19-year-old  Luisa 
Lodron  is  about  to  marry  a  man  42  years  her 
senior.  Wolfgang's  answer  is  couched  in  jocular 
terms:  "I  am  very  sorry  that  the  dear,  young,  beau- 
tiful, clever  and  sensible  Fraulein  Luisa  Lodron  has 
fallen  into  the  clutches  of  such  a  pot-belly.  I  send 
greetings  to  Pepperl  (Josefa)  Lodron  and  most 
cordial  condolences  in  her  grief  at  seeing  her  sister 
snap  up  that  nice  tid-bit." 

To  return  to  the  triple  concerto,  Mozart  thought 
well  enough  of  it  to  take  it  with  him  on  his  Grand 
Tour  of  Europe.  In  October,  1777,  we  find  it  on 
his  "Academy"  program  in  Augsburg  where  he 
played  it  with  the  piano-builder,  Johann  Andreas 
Stein  and  the  cathedral  organist,  Demler. 


Piano  Concerto  in  A  major,  K.  488 

In  the  Lenten  season  in  Mozart's  Vienna,  con- 
certs were  extremely  popular,  and  the  Concerto  in 
A  major  is  the  second  of  three  which  Mozart  wrote 
for  three  Lenten  concerts  in  the  spring  of  1786.* 

A  glance  at  Mozart's  activities  in  the  winter  of 
1785-86  will  show  to  what  efforts  he  was  put  to 
budget  his  small  household  and  his  pleasures.  In 
the  first  place,  he  had  just  ventured  upon  his  most 
cherished  project  —  The  Marriage  of  Figaro.  The 
father  wrote  to  Marianne  on  November  2  that  her 
brother  was  "up  to  his  ears"  in  Figaro  —  he  had 
shifted  all  of  his  pupils  to  afternoon  hours  in  order 
to  have  his  mornings  free  for  uninterrupted  progress 
on  his  opera.  Meanwhile,  he  had  much  else  to  do. 
There  was  Der  Schauspieldirektor,  the  one-act  opera- 
travesty,  which  he  had  to  compose  for  a  performance 
at  Schonbrunn  on  February  7.  There  was  a  per- 
formance of  Idomeneo  in  March,  which  he  super- 
vised for  Prince  Augsperg,  writing  two  new  num- 
bers. Then  there  were  innumerable  concerts,  for 
some  of  which  he  must  write  new  works.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  three  pianoforte  concertos,  the  composi- 
tion of  other  instrumental  music  had  kept  the  in- 
exhaustible Mozart  from  finishing  his  musical  set- 
ting of  Beaumarchais.  He  put  his  last  touches  to 
the  score  of  Figaro  just  before  its  performance  on 
May  11,  1786. 


*  The  first  of  these,   in  E-flat  major,  K.   482,   was  composed   De- 
cember 16,  1785;  the  third,  in  C  minor,  K.  491,  March  24.  1786. 


Sixth   Program 


THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

Friday  Evening,  July  13,  at  8:30 

Conductors:  BORIS  GOLDOVSKY  and  PIERRE  LUBOSHUTZ 

MOZART 

March,  Andantino  and  Finale  (Presto)  from  the  Serenade  In  I)  Major, 
K.  320  and  320a 

Concerto  in   F  major  for  Three  Pianos  and  Orchestra,  K.  242 

I.      Rondo:  Tempo  di   Minuetto 
II.      Adagio 
III.      Rondo:  Tempo  di  Minuetto 

Soloists:  PIERRE  LUBOSHUTZ,  GENIA  NEMENOFF,  BORIS  COLDOVSKY 

Piano  Concerto  in  A  major,  K.  488 

I.      Allegro 
II.      Adagio 
III.      Allegro   assai 

Soloist:  BORIS  GOLDOVSKY 
Conductor:  PIERRE  LUBOSHUTZ 

I  N'TERM  ISS'ION 

Concerto  in  E-Fi.at  major  for  Two  Pianos  and  Orchestra,  K.  365 

I.      Allegro 
II.     Andante 
III.       Rondo:    Allegro 

Soloists:   PIERRE  LUBOSHUTZ  and  GENIA  NEMENOFF 
Conductor:  BORIS  GOLDOVSKY 

The  soloists  u<e    Baldwin   Pi 


BALDWIN       PIANO 


\      VICTOR       R  F.  C  O  R   I  >  S 
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Still,  this  profusion  of  music  represents  but  a  part 
of  his  activities  during  the  six  months  in  question. 
The  scores  as  such  usually  brought  him  no  income, 
which  had  to  be  derived  from  their  performance  al 
an  endless  round  of  concerts.  Besides  the  public  per- 
formances, there  was  a  considerable  vogue  tor  pri- 
vate conceits  in  the  houses  of  the  Viennese  nobility. 
A  wealthy  patron  of  the  aits  would  be  proud  to 
entertain  his  friends  with  music-making  by  the  cele- 
brated Mozart,  and,  let  us  hope,  rewarded  him  well 
for  his  services.  Lent,  with  the  theatres  closed,  was 
a  fashionable  time  for  such  evenings,  and  the  father 
Leopold  discloses  in  a  letter  that  Wolfgang's  harpsi- 
chord was  carried  back  and  forth  between  the 
theatre  and  various  private  houses  no  less  than  twelve 
times  between    February    II    and    March    II.    1785. 


Concerto  i\  E-flat  major  for  Two 
Pianos  and  Orchestra,   K.  365 

The  three-piano  concerto  was  composed  in  177() 
for  the  three  Countesses  Lodron,  at  Sal/.burg.  The 
two-piano  concerto  of  1781,  was  probably  composed, 
in  the  opinion  of  Otto  Jahn,  for  performance  In 
Mozart  and  his  sister. 

Horis  Goldovsky's  description  of  the  Concerto  i^ 
here  quoted  : 

"The  first  movement  of  the  concerto  is  extraor- 
dinarily rich  in  thematic  material  .  .  .  delightful 
tunes  succeed  each  other  in  generous  profusion.  The 
opening  is  majestic  and  dignified,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
movement  is  made  up  of  a  brilliant  interplay  of 
virtuoso  conversation  between  the  two  pianos.  At 
the  recapitulation  there  is  an  unexpected  excursion 
into  the  minor  ke\  and  the  regions  of  the  subdomi- 
nant,  but  otherwise  there  is  little  to  disturb  the  good 
humor  of  the  Allegro.  The  Andante  is  a  perfect 
blend  of  youthful  charm  and  pastoral  melancholy 
—  a  mood  so  often  associated  in  Mozart's  works 
with  the  key  of  B  flat  major. 

"The  gem  of  the  work  is  the  final  Rondo.  It  was 
obviously  intended  for  an  audience  equipped  with 
a  keen  appreciation  for  musical  niceties,  for  here  we 
find  Mozart  playing  subtle  harmonic  games  with  his 
listeners.  All  the  re-entries  of  the  main  theme  are 
handled  with  special  gusto,  particularly  the  second 
one  where  the  sustained  I)  in  the  oboe,  introduced 
and  treated  as  the  dominant  of  the  key  of  O,  just 
before  ushering  the  theme,  suddenly  and  magically 
turns  into  the  leading  tone  of  L  flat  major. 

"In  another  place  we  see  Mozart  carefully  pre- 
paring and   executing  a  huge  musical   joke  -  -   light 
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from  the  start,  the  cadential  ending  of  the  main 
theme  is  delayed  by  a  hold  on  the  dominant  of  C 
minor.  This  is  faithfully  repeated  at  the  second  ap- 
peal ance  of  the  theme,  but  at  its  third  re-occurrence 
the  listener  gets  the  surprise  of  his  life.  Without 
any  warning,  a  completely  unexpected  turn  to  A  flat 
major  is  substituted,  creating  one  of  the  nicest  effects 
of  coup  de  theatre  in  the  entire  instrumental  litera- 
ture. 


PIERRL  LUBOSHUTZ  is  a  Russian  by  birth,  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Conservatory  of  Moscow.  He  made  lii s 
debut  there  as  soloist  at  the  Koussevitzkv  concerts.  GENIA 
NEMENOFF  is  his  wife.  Horn  in  Paris  of  Russian  parents, 
she  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  under  Isidor  Philipp. 
The  two  artists  began  playing  music  for  two  pianofortes  for 
the  entertainment  of  their  friends.  From  this  association 
there  developed  their  joint  public  concerts. 

BORIS  CJOLDOVSKV,  born  in  Moscow  in  1908,  was 
taken  by  his  family  to  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  in  1917.  He  studied  there  with  Artur  Schnabel 
and  then  went  to  Budapest  to  study  with  such  masters  as 
Leo  Weiner  and  Ernst  Dohnanyi.  He  came  to  this  country 
in  1930,  studied  conducting  with  Fritz  Reiner  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  and  later  became  his  assistant.  He  went  to  Cleve- 
land as  assistant  to  Artur  Rodzinski,  then  conductor  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  and  directed  the  Opera  Department 
at  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music. 

He  has  been  on  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
since  its  inception  in  1940.  It  was  in  1946  that  he  founded 
the  New  England  Opera  Theatre.  Mr.  Goldovsky  is  .the 
son  of  the  violinist  I.ea  Luboshut/  and  a  nephew  of  Pierre 
Luboshutz. 
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Horn  in   Eisenach  on  March  21,  168  5  ;  died  in  Leipzig, 
July  28,   1750 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2,  in  F 

major,  for  Trumpet,  Flute,  Obof,  and 

Violin   with   String  Orchestra 

The  Brandenburg  concertos  were  composed  between  May 
1718  (when  Bach  met  the  Margraf  of  Brandenburg)  and 
the  spring  of  1721    (the  time  of  their  dedication). 

The  six  concertos  which  Bach  wrote  for  Christian 
Ludwig,  the  Margraf  of  Brandenburg,  are  among 
other  things  a  study  in  variety  of  instrumental  com- 
bination. The  Second,  for  example,  with  its  trumpet 
part  calling  for  a  small  instrument  in  the  highest 
register,  has  no  counterpart  among  the  rest. 

The  problem  in  performances  of  the  high  trumpet 
parts  in  many  of  Bach's  scores,  and  especially  in 
this  concerto,  lies  in  the  difference  between  the  in- 
struments of  his  time  and  ours,  and  in  the  training 
of  the  players.  Only  natural  trumpets  were  at 
Bach's  disposal,  in  various  keys,  and  the  highest  of 
them,  the  clarino,  or  (UarinbUiser ,  was  called  for 
in  the  Second  Brandenburg  Concerto.  These  instru- 
ments had  a  small  bore  which  facilitated  high  har- 
monic notes.  Special  players  for  these  instruments 
were  able  to  confine  their  embouchure  to  the  high 
muscular  tension  required.  "The  player's  lifelong 
restriction  to  the  high  register,"  writes  Curt  Sachs 
("The    History   of    Musical    Instruments"),    trained 
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THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

Saturday  Evening,  July  14,  at  S:30 

CHARLES   MUNCH,   Conductor 

BACH 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2,  in  F  major 

I.     Allegro  moderato 
II.     Andante 
III.      Allegro 

Trumpet:   Roger  Voisin  Oboe:   Ralph   Gomberg 

Flute:  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer  Violin:  Richard  Burgin 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  No.  2,  in  E  major 

I.      Allegro 

II.      Adagio 

[II.      Allegro 

I  NT  FRM  [SSI  ON 

Suite  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings 

Overture 

Rondo 

Bourree   I;    Bourree   II 

Polonaise   and    Double 

Minuet 

Badinerie 

Flute  Solo:  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Si  ni.  No.  3,  in  D  major,  for  Orchestra 

( )verture 

Air 

( Javotte   I  ;  ( Javotte   1 1 

Bourree 

Gigue 


Soloist 
WILLIAM  KROLL 
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his  lips  and  breath ;  he  used  an  appropriate  mouth- 
piece with  a  flat  cup  and  a  broad  rim  that  gave  good 
support  to  the  overexerted  lips:  This  was  the  'secret' 
that  enabled  the  trumpeters  ol  the  Bach  epoch  to 
play  such  surprisingly  high  parts,  up  to  D,3  E3  and 
even  G,:i  in  spite  of  the  low  pitch  of  their  instru- 
ments (D  alto,  a  minor  third  below  our  F  trumpets, 
a  minor  sixth  below  our  B-flat  trumpets).  But  we 
should  not  forget  that  in  those  times  solo  parts  were 
written  especially  for  one  artist  and  his  special  skill." 
The  virtuosity  developed  by  the  Clarinblaser  in  pro- 
ducing high  harmonics  with  beauty  of  tone  has  been 
praised  by  contemporaries.  "Our  ordinary  trumpet," 
wrote  Johann  Ernst  Altenburg,  the  18th  Century 
trumpet  virtuoso,  "known  by  the  Romans  as  'tuba' 
by  the  French  as  'trompette'  and  by  the  Italians  as 
'tromba  or  'clarino,'  is  familiar  as  a  musical  and 
military  instrument.  Its  tone  is  mettlesome,  pene- 
trating, clear,  somewhat  shrill  in  the  high  notes  but 
strident  in  it's  lower  register.  It  rings  out  above  all 
others  and  justifies  its  title,  'queen  of  instruments.' 
Mattheson  characterized  it  as  'resonant  and  heroic,' 
and  Schmidt  as  'exultant.'  It  is  usually  made  of 
hammered  silver  or  brass,  six  sections  forming  three 
tubular  lengths  expanding  funnel-wise  towards  the 
bell  end  and  fitted  with  a  mouthpiece  proportionate 
with  its  narrow  tubing." 

Various  expedients  have  been  resorted  to  in  per- 
formance of  this  Concerto.  Richard  Strauss,  acting 
on  his  father's  belief  that  Bach's  clarino  was  "a 
kind  of  high-pitched  clarinet,  made  of  metal,"  used 
a  Piccolo-Heckelphone,  especially  contrived  by  Wil- 
helm  Heckel,  and  possessing  "a  good  deal  of  oboe 
character."  Arturo  Toscanini,  and  also  Pablo  Casals 
at  Prades  have  used  a  clarinet  in  E-rlat,  conducting 
performances  of  this  concerto. 


Concerto  for  Violin  and  String 
Orchestra,  No.  2,  in  E  major 

Bach  wrote  his  violin  concertos  in  all  probability  at 
Cothen,  where  he  was  employed  between  1717  and  1723. 
This,  like  most  of  Bach's  concertos,  has  a  string  accompani- 
ment, with  clavier  continuo. 

Two  concertos  for  a  single  violin  and  orchestra 
by  Bach  have  come  down  to  us,  one  in  A  minor  and 
one  in  E  major. 

Attempting  to  describe  the  two  concertos,  Albert 
Schweitzer  falls  back  upon  the  remark  of  his  prede- 
cessor Forkel :  "One  can  never  say  enough  of  their 
beauty."  Dr.  Schweitzer  further  observed  in  his 
notable  book  on  Bach  ( 1905)  that  the  two  concertos 
"are  beginning  to  win  praise  in  our  concert  halls. 
Modern  audiences  are  enthralled  by  the  two  adagio 
movements,  in  which  the  violin  moves  about  over  a 
basso  ostinato.  We  involuntarily  associate  them  with 
the  idea  of  Fate.  The  beauty  of  the  A  minor  Con- 
certo is  severe,  that  of  the  E  major  full  of  an  un- 
conquerable joy  of  life  that  sings  its  song  of  triumph 
in  the  first  and  last  movements." 


Bach  has  caused  considerable  disagreement  among 
the  authorities  by  his  habit  of  frequently  transcrib- 
ing his  concertos  with  another  instrument  for  the 
leading  part.  Each  one  of  the  violin  concertos  is 
found  in  versions  for  clavier,  authenticated  by  Bach's 
own  hand.  Nor  is  it  always  possible  to  say  positively 
which  version  was  the  original  one.  This  violin 
concerto,  for  example,  has  an  exact  counterpart 
among  the  clavier  concertos,  listed  by  the  Bach 
Gesellschaft  as  No.  3;  the  First  Violin  Concerto  in 
A  minor  exists  as  the  Clavier  Concerto  No.  7  in  (J 
minor.  If,  as  is  supposed,  Bach's  sons  Philipp 
Emanuel  and  Wilhelm  Friedemann,  dividing  their 
father's  music,  each  received  two  violin  concertos, 
these  two  conjectured  ones,  known  to  us  only  as 
clavier  concertos,  may  have  been  lost  by  Friede- 
mann, while  those  in  A  minor  and  E  major  came 
down  to  us  from  the  music  of  Philipp  Emanuel, 
having  been  played  in  Hamburg  and  Berlin  from 
parts  preserved  in  the  State  Library  and  the 
Singakademic, 


WILLIAM  KROLL  was  born  in  New  York  City,  studied 
with  Henri  Marteau  at  the  Hochschule  in  Berlin  and  with 
Franz  Kneisel  at  the  Institute  of  Music  in  New  York.  He 
was  active  in  the  organization  of  the  Musicians'  Guild 
there.  He  has  largely  devoted  his  career  to  chamber  music 
and  is  a  valuable  member  of  the  faculty  in  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  He  was  first  violinist  of  the  Coolidge  Quartet 
and  in   1944  founded  the  Kroll  String  Quartet. 


Overture  (Suite)  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for 
Flute  and  String  Orchestra 

Bach's  orchestral  suites,  of  which  there  are  four, 
have  generally  been  attributed  to  the  five-year  period 
(1717-23)  in  which  he  was  Kapellmeister  to  the 
young  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  Albert 
Schweitzer  conjectures  that  they  may  belong  to  the 
subsequent  Leipzig  years,  for  Bach  included  them 
in  the  performances  of  the  Telemann  Musical  So- 
ciety, which  he  conducted  from  the  years  1729  to 
1736.  But  the  larger  part  of  his  instrumental  music 
belongs  to  the  years  at  Cothen  where  the  Prince 
not  only  patronized  but  practised  this  department 
of  the  art  —  it  is  said  that  he  could  acquit  himself 
more  than  acceptably  upon  the  violin,  the  viola  da 
gamba,  and  the  clavier.  It  was  for  the  pleasure  of 
his  Prince  that'  Bach  composed  most  of  his  chamber 
music,  half  of  the  "Well-tempered  Clavichord,"  the 
"Inventions."  Composing  the  six  concertos  for  the 
Margraf  of  Brandenburg  at  this  time,  he  very  likely 
made  copies  of  his  manuscripts  and  performed  them 
at  Cothen. 


Overture    (Suite)    No.  3,  in  D  major, 
for  Orchestra 

This  "Overture"  calls  for  two  oboes,  three  trumpets, 
timpani,  first  and  second  violins,  violas,  and  basso  continuo. 

The  "overtures,"  so  titled,  by  Bach  were  no 
more  than  variants  upon  the  suite  form.  When  Bach 
labeled   each   of  his  orchestral  suites  as  an  "ouver- 
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Eighth   Program 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

Sunday  Afternoon,  July  15,  at  2:30 

CHARLES  MUNCH,   Conductor 

The  Passion  According  to  St.  John 

PART  I 


Chori  s 

Recitative 

Chori  s 

Recitative 

Chori  s 

Recitative 

Chorale 

Recitative 

Chorale 

Recitative 


Chor  mi 

R  ecitative 

Chori  s 

Recitative 

Chori  s 

Recitative 

Chorale 

Recitative 

Chorus 

Recitath  I 

Arioso   (Bass 

Recitative 

Chorus 

Recitative 

Chorus 

Recitative 

Chori  s 

Recitative 


Aria  (Contralto) 
Evangelist,  Jesus,  with  interjections  bj  chorus)  Recitative  (Evangelist) 

Aria  (Soprano) 

Recitative  (Evangelist,  Jesus,  Officer) 
Chorale 

R  ecitative  ( Evangelist ) 
Chorus 

Recitative  (Evangelist,  Peter,  Officer) 
Aria  (Tenor) 
Chorale 


Evangelist,  Jesus ) 
Evangelist,  Jesus) 
Evangelist,  Jesus) 
Evangelist)     ' 


I N T ER MISSION 

PART  11 

Chorus 


Evangelist,  Pilate) 

Evangelist,  Pilate) 

Evangelist,  Pilate,  Jesus) 

Evangelist,  Pilate,  Jesus  i 

Evangelist ) 

) 

Evangelist  ) 

Evangelist,  Pilate  ) 
Evangelist,  Pilate) 
Evangelist,  Pilate,  Jesus  I 


Recitative  (Evangelist,  Pilate) 

Chorus  (With  Oboe  d'amore) 

Recitative  (Evangelist) 

Chorale 

Recitative  (  Evangelist ) 

Chorus 

Recitative  (Evangelist.  Jesus) 

Chorale 

Recitative  (Evangelist,  Jesus) 

Aria   (Contralto,  with  viola  da  gamba) 

Aria  (Bass,  with  chorus) 

Recitative  (  Evangelist) 

Arioso   (Tenor) 

Aria   (Soprano) 

Recitative  (Evangelist) 

Chori  s 

Chorale 


Evangelist  and  solo  tenor.  .  .  .  I). win   Lloyd — "3oWv>.     V*\<.CLo\V> 

Jesus  and  solo  bass Mac   Morgan 

Solo  soprano Adele  Addison 

Solo  contralto Florence  Kopleff 

Peter,  Pilate,  and  solo  bass.  .  .James  Joyce 

Harpsichord:  Daniel  Pink  ham      Viola  da  gamba:  Alered  Zighera 

Oboe   d'amore:    Louis    SpEYER  Organ:    Edouard    Nies-Berger 

FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  Hugh  Ross,  Conductor 
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tare,"  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  ouveriure 
such  as  Lulli  wrote  was  in  his  mind.  This  com- 
poser, whom  Bach  closely  regarded,  had  developed 
the  operatic  overture  into  a  larger  form  with  a  slow- 
introduction  followed  by  a  lively  allegro  of  fugal 
character  and  a  reprise.  To  this  "overture"  were 
sometimes  added,  even  at  operatic  performances,  ■  a 
stately  dance  or  two,  such  as  were  a  customary  and 
integral  part  of  the  operas  of  the  period.  These 
overtures,  with  several  dance  movements,  were  often 
performed  at  concerts,  retaining  the  title  of  the  more 
extended  and  impressive  "opening"  movement, 
(ieorg  Muffat  introduced  the  custom  into  Germany, 
and  Bach  followed  him.  Bach  held  to  the  formal 
outline  of  the  French  ouverture ,  but  extended  and 
elaborated  it  to  his  own  purposes. 

In  the  dance  melodies  of  these  suites,  Albert 
Schweitzer  has  said  "a  fragment  of  a  vanished  world 
of  grace  and  eloquence  has  been  preserved  for  us. 
1  hey  are  the  ideal  musical  picture  of  the  rococo 
period.  Their  charm  resides  in  the  perfection  of 
their  blending  of  strength  and  grace." 

The  "ouverture"  of  the  third  suite,  which  is  its 
main  substance,  consists  of  a  grave,  a  vivace  on  a 
fugued  figure,  and  a  return  of  the  grave  section, 
slightly  shorter  and  differently  treated.  The  air. 
lento  (which  certainly  deserves  its  popularity,  but 
not  to  the  exclusion  in  la\  experience  of  main  an- 
other beautiful  air  by  this  composer),  is  scored  for 
strings  only.  The  Gavotte  is  followed  by  a  second 
gavotte,  used  in  trio  fashion    (but  not  more  lightly 
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scored  as  was  the  way  with  early  trios),  the  first 
returning  da  capo.  The  Bounce  (allegro)  is  brief, 
the  final  Gigue  more  extended  but  nevertheless  a 
Meeting  allegro  vivace. 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER  was  horn  in  Streator, 
Illinois.  Her  first  teacher  was  her  mother,  a  professional 
flutist.  She  attended  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  where 
she  studied  with  Joseph  Mariano.  Other  teachers  she  has 
worked  with  are  Georges  Barrere,  William  Kincaid,  and 
finest  Liegl.  She  played  in  the  National  Symphony  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  two  years  and  later  joined  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  also  playing  first  flute  in  the 
Hollywood  Bowl  Orchestra.  Miss  Anthony  (now  Mrs. 
Thomas  Dwyer)  devoted  much  of  her  time  in  California  to 
chamber  music,  participating  in  many  first  performances  of 
contemporary  works.  She  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  as 
principal  flute  in  the  autumn  of  1952,  and  has  since  likewise 
played  in  chamber  combinations. 


Sigh  th    'Prog  i  v  /  m 

The  Passion  According  to  St.  John 
Johann   Sebastian   Bach 

Born  in   Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  in  Leipzig, 
July  28,   1750 

Bach's  Johannes  passion  is  believed  to  have  been  first  per- 
formed at  the  St.  Thomas  church  in  Leipzig  on  Good  Fri- 
day, 1723.  The  score  now  extant,  a  revision  made  for 
performance  in  1727,  calls  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  strings, 
organ  and  harpsichord  continuo,  together  with  the  solo 
voices.  A  Viola  da  (Jamba  is  introduced  with  the  contralto 
air  after  Jesus'  death,  and  two  Oboi  da  Caccia  in  the  final 
tenor  and  soprano  airs,  are  here  given  to  English  horns. 

This  setting  of  The  Passion  According  to  St.  John 
was  the  first  of  five  Passions  which  have  been  at- 
tributed to  Bach.  Among  them  this  and  the 
Matthauspassion  only  are  complete  and  authentic 
beyond  dispute.  Each,  according  to  a  custom  during 
Bach's  Cantorship  at  Leipzig,  was  performed'  at  the 
(  iOod  Friday  Vesper  Service  of  the  St.  Thomas 
church  and  the  St.  Nicholas  church  on  alternate 
years.  The  St.  Matthew  Passion  was  performed 
at  St.  Thomas'  in  1729;  the  St.  John  Passion  was 
probably  Bach's  inaugural  score  at  Leipzig  (other 
than  the  Cantata  which  he  submitted  as  candidate  for 
the  post  of  Cantor  of  the  St.  Thomas  School  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1723).  The  conjectured  performance  at  the 
St.  Thomas  church  in  1723  would  have  been  a  fort- 
night before  his  formal  installation. 

With  this  score,  Bach  turned  away  from  the  instru- 
mental music  which  had  so  long  occupied  him  at 
Cothen,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  music  of  the 
Protestant  Church  ritual.  A  not  inconsiderable  part, 
but  still  only  a  part  of  his  duties  at  Leipzig  was  to 
provide  and  perform,  not  only  such  scores  as  the 
Passions,  the  Magnificat,  the  Mass  in  B  minor,  but 
a  new  cantata  for  each  Sunday  and  each  Holy  Day. 
There  must  have  been  little  short  of  three  hundred 
cantatas  in  all,  of  which  one  hundred  and  ninety  are 
extant. 

This   astonishing  output   maj    nor   have   been   so 
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onerous  to  this  most  fertile  of  composers  as  the 
meagre  and  ill-equipped  performers  which  were 
allotted  to  him  for  its  production.  Leipzig  could 
not  have  exacted,  could  not  have  more  than  dimly 
appreciated  the  great  music  that  he  gave  them.  When 
Bach,  with  two  strokes  of  his  quill  inscribed  be- 
fore the  title  of  his  St.  John's  Passion:  "J.  J." 
("Jesu  Java"),  it  can  be  stated  with  confidence  that 
he  was  reall\  addressing  the  score,  not  to  a  particu- 
lar congregation,  not  to  a  miserable  group  of  half- 
Starved  choir  boys  and  bungling  "town  pipers,"  but 
simply  and  with  whole  sincerity  to  his  God,  his  heart 
overflowing  with  music  of  love  and  praise.  It  might 
be  questioned  whether  any  composer  since  could 
have  so  addressed  himself  entirely  without  affecta- 
tion,  or  thoughtless   formality. 

Taking  up  the  St.  John  Passion,  Bach  hist  con- 
cerned himself  with  an  age-old  and  fully  developed 
form,  a  time-sanctified  relic  of  German  Protestant- 
ism. As  with  other  forms,  he  simply  accepted  what 
he  found,  a  type  of  music  about  to  pass  into  disuse, 
and  lifted  it,  with  the  force  of  surpassing  genius  and 
devotion,  to  an  untold  degree  of  poignant  expression. 
After  the  St.  Matthew  Passion,  musical  depiction  of 
that  dramatic  narrative  could  go  no  further. 

The  procedure  was  simple  enough.  Bach,  follow- 
ing established  custom,  took  the  chapters  from  the 
biblical  text  describing  the  arrest,  the  trial,  and  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus.  This  text,  set  in  the  form  of  a 
dramatic  recitative,  he  put  in  the  mouth  of  the 
"Evangelist,"  by  tradition  a  tenor  voice.  The  direct 
words  of  Jesus  (always  a  bass),  Pilate,  or  Peter, 
were  given  to  other  singers,  within  the  recitative, 
while  the  interjections  of  the  crowd  or  the  priests 
were  given  to  the  chorus.  After  each  sorrowful 
episode  of  the  story,  there  would  be  a  solo,  set  to  a 
rext  written  for  the  occasion,  an  outburst  of  pity,  or 
exalted  devotion,  as  if  the  emotion  aroused  by  the 
tragic  event  were  too  intense  to  be  contained. 
The  chorales  were  affirmations  of  faith  similarly 
inspired  by  the  narrative,  hymns  where  the  congre- 
gation participated  in  the  service. 


ADELE  ADDISON,  bom  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
first  studied  with  Mrs.  Ruth  Ekberg  there.  After  graduat- 
ing from  the  Westminster  Choir  College  in  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  she  won  a  scholarship  for  the  Opera  Department  of 
the  Herkshire  Music  Center.  She  later  studied  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  and  was  coached  in  song  repertoire 
by  Povla  Frijsh  at  the  Juilliard  School.  She  has  appeared 
on  numerous  occasions  with  the  New  England  Opera  Thea- 
tre  and   at  concerts  of  the   Boston   Symphony  Orchestra. 


FLORENCE  KOPLEFF,  horn  in  New  York  City, 
had  her  musical  education  there.  She  began  her  profes- 
sional career  as  a  member  of  Robert  Shaw's  Collegiate 
Chorale.  She  first  appealed  with  the  Boston  Symphony- 
Orchestra  in  Bach's  Passion  According  to  St.  Matthew. 
April  3-4,  1953. 


DAVID  LLOYD,  born  in  Minneapolis,  studied  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia  with  Richard  Bonelli.  His 
singing  career  has  been  about  equally  divided  between 
concert  appearances  with  orchestra  or  chorus  and  his  opera 
performances.  lie  is  known  in  each  of  these  capacities  at 
Tanglewood. 


MAC  MORGAN  was  born  in  Texarkana,  Texas,-  and 
studied  principally  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  lie 
has  miiik  on  numerous  occasions  with  this  Orchestra  in 
Tanglewood  and  in  Boston. 

JAMES  JOYCE,  bom  in  Boston,  has  sung  in  main 
parts  under  the  direction  of  Boris  Goldovsky  at  Tangle 
wood  (1951  and  1952)  and  with  the  New  England  Opera 
Theatre,  fie  has  made  two  tours  with  that  company.  He 
sang  Falstaff  in  Verdi's  Opera  in  a  stage  production  h_\  the 
St.   Louis  Symphony  Orchestra  in  St.  Louis. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

Two  Series  of  Five  Concerts  Each 

5  Wednesday   Evening  Concerts   at  8:45 
5  Saturday   Afternoon   Concerts   at  2:30 


NOVEMBER  14-  17 
DECEMBER    12-15 


JANUARY     9  -  12 
EEBRUARY    6-9 


MARCH   20-23 

For  Season   Tickets  Address 

THOMAS   D.  PERRY,  JR.,  Manager 

SYMPHONY    HALL,    BOSTON    15,    MASS. 


A  WORD  ON 

7  'raffle   C o?i  (I  it  ions 

The  Massachusetts  State  Police,  the  Department  ot  Public 
Works,  police  officials  of  Lenox.  Stockbridge,  Lee  and  Pitts- 
field  and  the  administration  of  the  concerts  at  "Tanglewood 
are  cooperating  fully  to  improve  the  unavoidably  difficult 
traffic  situation.  Nevertheless  there  is  hound  to  be  some 
traffic  delay,  and  Festival  visitors  are  urged  to  be  reconciled 
to  it  in  advance.      You  can  help  in  several   ways. 

1.  FOLLOW  THE  TANGLEWOOD  SIGNS,  which  have 
been  placed  by  the  State  Police  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  to  show  the  least  congested  approaches. 

2.  COME  EARLY.  The  grounds  will  open  at  noon  on 
Sunday  and  at  six  o'clock  for  evening  concerts.  The 
buffet  at  Tanglewood  will  serve  sandwiches,  soups, 
beverages  and  other  light  meals  before  concerts.  Man} 
visitors  bring  picnic  lunches  to  eat  on  the  grounds. 

3.  STAY  LATE.  The  simultaneous  departure  of  cars  on  the 
highways  at  the  close  of  the  concerts  is  the  principal 
cause  of  traffic  delay.  You  are  invited  to  stay  at  Tangle- 
wood as  long  as  convenient.  The  formal  gardens  will 
be  open  and  lighted  for  at  least  an  hour  after  e\ 
concert. 

4.  HAVE      PATIENCE. 
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RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

Boston   Symphony  Orchestra 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  CHARLES   MUNCH 

Beethoven     Symphonies  Nos.  5,  7 

Berlioz     "Fantastic  Symphony";  Overture  to  •'Beatrice  and 

Benedick";  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  (complete);  "Summer 

Nights"     (De    Los    Angeles)  ;     "The    Damnation    of 

Faust"    (complete) 
Brahms     Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (RUBENSTEIN)  ; 

4th  Symphony 
Bruch     Violin  Concerto  No.  1    (MeNUHIN) 
Chausson     "Poeme"  for  Violin  and  Orchestra   (OlSTRAKll) 
Chopin     Piano  Concerto  No.  2   (Brailowskv) 
Debussy     "The  Blessed  Damozel"  (De  Los  Ancei.es) 
Handel     "Water  Music"  Suite   (arr.   Harty) 
Haydn     Symphony   No.   104 
Honegger     Symphonies  Nos.  2,   5 
Lalo     Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
Menotti     Violin  Concerto    (Spivakovski  ) 
Mozart     Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel     "Daphnis     and     Chloe"     (complete)  ;     "La     Valse" 

"Pavane  for  a  Dead  Princess";  "Rapsodie  Espagnole" 
Roussel     "Bacchus  and  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2 
Saint-Saens     "Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso"    (Ois- 

trakh)  ;    Overture    to    "La    Princesse    Jaune";    Piano 

Concerto  No.  4   (Brailowskv) 
Schubert     Symphonies  Nos.  2,  8   ("Unfinished"  Symphony) 
Schumann     Overture  to  "Genoveva";   Symphony  No.  1 
Strauss     "Don  Quixote"   (Soloist,  Piatigorsky) 
Tchaikovsky     Violin  Concerto   (Milstein)  ;  4th  Symphony 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Bach     Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  6;  Suites  Nos.  1,  4 

Beethoven     Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  9 

Berlioz     "Harold  in  Italy"    (Primrose) 

Brahms     Symphony  No.  3;  Violin  Concerto   (Heifetz) 

Copland     "A    Lincoln    Portrait";    "Appalachian    Spring"; 

"El  Salon  Mexico" 
Hanson     Symphony  No.  3 
Harris     Symphony  No.   3 

Haydn     Symphonies  Nos.  92,  "Oxford";  94,  "Surprise" 
Khatchaturian     Piano  Concerto    (Kapeli.) 
Mendelssohn     Symphony  No.  4,  "Italian" 
Mozart     "Eine   kleine   Nachtmusik";   Serenade  No.   10,   for 

Woodwinds;   Symphonies  Nos.   36,  "Linz" ;   39 
I'rokofieff     "Classical"      Symphony;      "Lt.     Kije"      Suite; 

"Romeo    and   Juliet,"    Suite   No.    2;    Symphony   No.    5; 

Violin  Concerto  No.  2   (Heifetz) 
Rachmaninoff     "Isle  of  the  Dead" 
Ravel     "Bolero";  "Ma  Mere  L'Oye"  Suite 
Schubert     Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Unfinished" 
Sibelius     Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Strauss,  R.     "Don  Juan" 

Tchaikovsky     Serenade  in  C;   Symphonies  Nos.  4,   5 
Wagner     Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Momi  i  x 

Debussy     "La   Mer";    "Nocturnes" 
Liszt     "Les  Preludes" 

Mozart     Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12,   18    (Lili  Kraus) 
Scriabin     "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy" 
Stravinsky     "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 
Tchaikovsky     Symphony  No.  6,  "Pathetique" 
Delibes     Ballets  "Sylvia,"  "Coppelia"  by  Members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Stravinsky     "L'Histoire  du  Soldat" ;  Octet  for  Winds 


The   Personnel  of  the 

^Boston   Symphony   Orchestra 

(Seventy-fifth   Season,    1955-1956) 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard   Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Violins 

Richard   Burgin, 

Concert-Master 
Alfred  Krips 
< ieorge  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Xorbert  Lauga 
Vladimir  ResnikotT 
Harry   Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Einar   Hansen 
Joseph   Leibovici 
Emil   Kornsand 
Roger   Shermont 
Mi  not   JSeale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon   Rotenberg 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel   Zung 
Samuel   Diamond 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Fames  Nagy 
Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Saverio  Messina 
William   Waterhou-r 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 
Tesse  Ceci 
Noah   Bielski 
Alfred   Schneider 
Joseph  Silverstein 

Violas 

Joseph  de    Pasquale 
Jean   Cauhape 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
lerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Reuben   Green 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent   Mauricci 
John   Fiasca 
Earl   Hedberg 

Violoncellos 

Samuel   Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
lacobus   Langendocn 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl   Zeise 
Joseph  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 
Leon   Marjollet 
Martin   Hoherman 
Louis   Berger 
Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 

Basses 

Georges   Moleux 
Gaston   Dufresne 
Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry   Freeman 
Henry   Portnoi 
Henry  Girard 
John   Rarwicki 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony   Dwyer 
James  PappoutsakU 
Philip  Kaplan 


Piccolo 

George  .Mad 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean   Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English   Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E-Flat    Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore   Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James   Stagliano 
Charles   Yancich 

Harry   Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Voi  si  n 
Marcel   Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
i  lerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

William  Gibson 
William   Moyer 
Kauko   Kabila 
fosef  Orosz 

Tuba 

K.   Vinal   Smith 

Harps 

Hernard   Zighera 
Olivia    Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman   Szulc 
Everett   Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Farberman 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press 

Piano 

Bernard   Zighera 

Librarians 

Leslie   Roger- 
Victor  Alpert.  Ass't 
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Delightful  Places  to  Stay.  Lunch,  or  Dine 
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liatityre 


Route  20  Lenox  Tel.  Lenox    i 

Famous  for  Fine  Food  and  Good  Service 
Luncheon   12:30  to  2:00  P.M.  Dinner  6:30  to  8:00  P.M. 

DELUXE  BUFFET  Saturday  and   Sunday   Evenings 

During   Shed    Concerts    6:00    to    8:00    P.M. 

Rendezvous    Lounge    Open    Nightly    for    Cocktails, 

Snacks   and   Entertainment 

Guest  Accommodations 


C  H  EF     KARL'S 

L  E  N  O  X 


LUNCH    12-2  DINNER  6-9 

SUNDAY    12  to  8  P.M. 


Telephone  Lenox   698 


EGREMONT    TAVERN 

Comfortable   Home-like    Rooms 

Delicious  Wholesome   Meals 

Cocktails  served  in  our  Lounge 

or  on  our  Garden   Terrace. 

Routes  23  and  41,  South  Egremont,   Mass. 

Telephone :   Great  Harrington  827 


Hollywood  Inn  on  Lake  Ashmere 

Beautiful  grounds,  all  sports  •  Comfortable  rooms  just 
remodeled  •  European  plan  •  Casino  —  all  alcoholic 
beverages   served      •      New    Cottages   on    lake   for   season. 

Route    143      Hinsdale,    Mass.     Tel.   Olympia   5-2200. 


in  the  Jjerhshirelidls  al Slochfrridqe 


The^ed  Li  on  Inn 


n<     and     dinner    at     the 
Red    Lion    Inn   are  an  extra  treat 
lewood  vi 

RED  LION  INN 
STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 
Phom 


WAGON  WHEELS  RESTAURANT 

Route  7  GREAT  HARRINGTON 

Featuring  Good  Food,  Cleanliness  and  Friendliness 

Cocktails  of  Course  Tel.   794-W 

WENDOVER  DAIRY  BAR 

Church  Street  —  Lenox 

Breakfast      •      Lunches      •      Dinners 

Fountain  Service     •     Home  Made  Ice  Cream 

—  AIR  CONDITIONED  — 

Refreshments  are  served  at  the  Tanglewood 
Cafeteria  before  concerts  and  at  intermission 


Servicks 


C.  T.  BRIGHAM  COMPANY 

The  Original  Paper  Jobber  of  Western  Massachusetts 


Paper   Supplies   for 

Retail   Stores,  Restaurants  and  Institutions 

Pittsfield  •  Tel.   5646 


CARR  HARDWARE  CO. 

Plumbing  Supplies,  Faints,  Electrical  and 
Household  Supplies,  Lighting  Fixtures 

413-415  NORTH  STREET,  PITTSFIELD 
Telephone  Pittsfield  2-1581 


E.    J.    CRAMER 

General  Contractor 


PITTSFIELD.  M  ASSACH USETTS 


J.  H.  Johnson's  Sons,  Inc. 

Plumbing  Heating  and  Sheet  Metal   Work 


Lenox,  Massachusetts 


Telephone  12W 


WILLIAM  T.  LAHART 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTOR 

SHOP Housatonic  Street,  Lenox 

HOME.  .  .School  Street,  Lenox,  Telephone  146 

Lenox  National  Bank 

General  Banking  Service 


Travellers  Cheques 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes 


LENOX  PACKAGE  STORE 

Richard  Whalen 

Imported  and   Domestic   Wines  and   Liquors 

CHURCH  STREET         •  LENOX,  MASS. 

Telephone    Lenox    57 


fOI 


the  Tanglewood  Tradition  . . . 

embodies  the  finest  in  musical  standards  and  achievements.  Year  after  year,  the 
Berkshire  Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  offer  the  world's  great  music 
to  audiences  of  international  character;  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  unmatched 
in  the  distinction  of  its  faculty  and  its  students.  There  can  he  no  compromise  with 
ideals  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  tradition  as  Tanglewood. 

The  choice  of  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  is  a  significant  measure 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  Baldwin  Piano 
Company  has  attained  new  standards  of  excellence 
in  the  art  of  Piano  making. 

For  an  important  gift,  or  for  your  own  use,  make 
Baldwin  your  choice  too. 


;ial&toin 


Established  1862 


Baldwin,  Acrosonic  and  Hamilton  Pianos,  Baldwin  and  Orga-sonic  Electronic  organs, 
used  exclusively  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  are 
sold  by  leading  dealers  in  all  principal  cities.  ., 


TANGLE  WOOD 


•*LONG   PLAY    (lM-1953)    $3.98 


**THREE   LONG    PLAY   RECORDS    (lm-GH*)    $11.98 


•  •LONG   PLAY    (lM-1900)    $3.98 


DEBUSSY  ""    "^  v 

THE  BLESSED  DAMOZEL 

BERLIOZ 

SUMMER  NIGHTS 

VICTORIA  DE  LOS  ANGELES 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  /  MUNCH 


BOSTON  SYMPR  MUNCH 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra/Charles  Munch 

**LONG  PLAY  (LM-1959)  $3.98  **LONG  PLAY  (LM-1893)  $3.98  **LONG  PLAY  (lM-2015)  $3.98 


BRAHMS 

SYMPHONY  NO.  2  •  TRAGIC  OVERTURE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
CHARLES  MUNCH 


CHAR1.ES  munch 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


munch  in  person 

on  rca  Victor  records 


To  Charles  Munch,  conducting  is  not  a  profession  but  a 
sacred  calling.  And  this  dedication,  combined  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  brings  you  some 
of  the  greatest  performances  of  our  time.  You  feel  and 
hear  this  devotion  whether  he  conducts  Brahms,  Berlioz 
or  Beethoven  .  .  .  whether  the  performance  is  in  Tangle- 
wood,  Symphony  Hall  or  on  RCA  Victor  Records! 

Nationally  Advertised  Prices — Optional         **A    "New  Orthophonic"   High  Fidelity  recording 


THE 
WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
ARTISTS 

ARE 
ON 


rcaVictor 


BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


Berkshire  Festival,  Season  1956 

(NINETEENTH  SEASON) 

TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 


THIRD  WEEK 

Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

Copyright,   1956,  By   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra,   Inc.     . 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
Henry  B.  Cabot,  President  Jacob  J.  Kaplan,  Vice-President  Richard  C.  Paine,  Treasurer 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Jr.  Alvan  T.  Fuller  C.   D.  Jackson  Charles  H.  Stockton 

\  Nicholas  Brown  Francis  W.  Hatch  Michael  T.  Kelleher  Edward  A.  Taft 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  Palfrey  Perkins  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 


Philip  R.  Allen 


Trustees  Emeritus 
M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 


Lewis  Perry 


Alan  J.  Blau 
Lences  Bull 


Tanglewood  Advisory  Committee 

Henry  W.  Dwight  F.  Anthony  Hanlon  George  E.  Mole 

George  W.  Edman  Lawrence  K.  Miller  Whitney  S.  Stoddard 

Jesse  L.  Thomason  Robert  K.  Wheeler  H.  Georce  Wilde 

Chairmen  of  the  Boards  of  Selectmen  (Ex  Officio) :  Stockbridge,  Arthur  W.  Maskell,  Jr.  ; 
Lenox,  Ralph  Henry  Barnes;  Lee,  Warren  A.  Turner 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 


G.  W.  Rector,  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 


J.  J.  Brosnahan,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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fvL/VI     is    proud    to    be 
the   Airline    preferred   by 

THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines  is  privileged 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  transatlantic  trip 

to  Europe  during  the  summer  of  1956. 

KLM  looks  forward  to  welcoming 
patrons  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
on  board  "Flying  Dutchmen" 
serving  all  six  continents. 
KLM  service  features 
superb  Continental 
cuisine  and  traditional 
Dutch  hospitality. 

WORLD'S  FIRST  AIRLINE 


Symphoniana 

The  Tour  of  Europe 

HpHE  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  tour 
■*-  Europe  for  five  weeks  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember in  cooperation  with  the  International  Ex- 
change Program  of  the  American  National  Theatre 
and  Academy  (A.N.T.A.). 

Ireland  will  be  the  first  country  visited,  with 
concerts  in  Cork  and  Dublin.  Five  concerts  will 
be  played,  August  26-30,  in  Usher  Hall,  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  as  part  of  the  1956  Edinburgh  Festival 
and  the  Orchestra  will  then  play  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark  and  Finland. 
From  Helsinki,  they  will  enter  the  Soviet  Union  to 
give  concerts  in  Leningrad  and  Moscow,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Russian  Government,  and  will  be  the 
first  American  symphony  orchestra  to  play  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  Concerts  will  follow  in  Prague 
and  in  Vienna,  and  then  in  cities  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  The  tour  will  end  with  performances 
in  Paris,  Chartres  (in  the  Cathedral),  Leeds  and 
London.  Charles  Munch  has  invited  his  friend  and 
colleague,  Pierre  Monteux,  once  regular  conductor 
of  this  Orchestra,  to  conduct  a  number  of  the 
concerts. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  made  its  only 
previous  tour  of  Europe  in  May,  1952,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Congress  for  Cultural  Freedom, 
when  it  performed  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Holland  and  England.  According  to  present  plans 
the  only  cities  to  be  revisited  are  Paris  and  London. 

At  the  close  of  the  European  tour,  September  25, 
the  Orchestra  will  return  immediately  to  open  its 
76th  season  in  Boston  on  Friday,  October  5,  1956, 
in  Symphony  Hall,  with  Dr.  Munch  beginning  his 
eighth  year  as  Music  Director. 

Performances  by  The  Berkshire 
Music  Center 

Many  of  the  thousands  of  music  lovers  who  attend 
the  Berkshire  Festival  Concerts  may  not  realize  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  school  of  music  at 
Tanglewood.  Many  on  the  other  hand  are  ii 
ested  in  this  unusual  project  and  have  signified  their 
sympathy  with  its  aims  by  contributing  and  so  be- 
coming Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  In 
turn,  they  are  invited  to  participate  in  its  activities 


y^inth  Program 


THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

Wednesday  Evening,  July  18,  at  8:30 

-^ 

THE  BRASS  ENSEMBLE 

Under  the  direction  of  Roger  VoiSIN 

Roger  Voisin  and  Armando  Ghitalla,  Trumpets;  Harold  Meek  and  Paul  Keaney,  French  Horns; 
Josef  Orosz  and  Kauko  Kahila,  Trombones;  K.  Vinal  Smith,  Tuba; 

William  Gibson,   Trombone,  assisting 

Gabrieli  (1557  -  1612)  .        .      Canzon  Septimi  Toni,  No.  1,  for  Double  Quartet  of  Brass 

Bonelli    (1531  -  1612)  ....  Toccata  from  "Ricercari  e  Canzoni,"  (First  Book) 

POULENC   (1899-  ) 

Allegro  moderato 


.  Sonata  for  Horn,  Trumpet  and  Trombone 
Andante  Rondeau 


Berezowsky  (1900-1953)   . 

Fanfare  and  Galop 


Lullaby 
INTERMISSION 


Brass  Suite  for  Seven  Instruments 
Valse  Rondo 


MARGARET  HARSHAW,  Soprano 
Ralph  Berkowitz,  Piano 


Wagner 


Der  Engel 


Stehe  still 


.     Five  Songs  (Texts  by  Mathilde  Wesendonck) 
Im  Treibhaus  Schmerzen  Traume 


Strauss S 


ongs 


Befreit  Nichts  Ruhe,   meine  Seele!  Kling 

Mr.  Berkowitz  uses  the  Baldwin  Piano 


by  attending  the  performances  by  each  department 
through  the  Tanglewood  season. 

The  Music  Center,  maintained  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  now  in  its  14th  season,  has 
about  400  students  each  summer  from  nearly  every 
state  in  the  Union,  from  Canada  and  fourteen  for- 
eign lands.  Among  them  are  young  musicians  of 
high  skill  —  instrumentalists,  conductors,  singers, 
and  composers.  Many  are  on  the  threshold  of  dis- 
tinguished careers  and  are  benefiting  by  invaluable 
experience  in  group  performance.  Their  perform- 
ances in  this  way  effect  a  two-fold  benefit  —  experi- 
ence for  themselves  and  music  of  high  order  for 
their  listeners.  The  listeners  last  summer  numbered 
a  total  audience  of  27,080  and  a  consequent  total 
contribution  of  $46,000.  By  the  terms  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  Grant,  $31,000  of  this  sum  was 
matched  in  equal  amount.  It  is  this  sort  of  support 
which  makes  possible  the  continuation  of  a  venture 


unique  in  its  kind. 

A  full  listing  of  performances  may  be  found  on 
page  29. 

Recommended  To   Visitors 

There  are  many  places  of  special  interest  to  visit 
in  Berkshire  County  during  the  Festival  weeks. 

ART  MUSEUMS 

The  Berkshire  Museum,  Pittsfield.  ( The  Magic 
Flute,  designs  for  stage  settings  by  Oskar  Kokoschka  ; 
paintings  by  Albert  Sterner;  prints  by  Abraham 
Kamberg;  paintings  by  Ralph  Berkowitz;  photo- 
graphs by  Sydney  R.  Kanter;  sculpture  by  Peter 
Abate) 

The  Sterling  and  Francine  Clark  Art  Institute, 
Williamstown.     (Newly  opened) 

The  Tyringham  Gallery,  Tyringham.  (Contem- 
porary paintings) 
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BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 

William  Miles,  Director 


Week  of 
July  2 


"ANASTASIA" 


July  9 

"THE  SOLID  GOLD  CADILLAC" 

July   16 

"THE  WAYWARD  SAINT" 

July  23 

CARMEN  MATHEWS 
in  "HEARTBREAK  HOUSE" 

July  30 

MARTHA  SCOTT 
in  "A  ROOMFUL  OF  ROSES" 

Aug.  6 

"MATILDA" 
A   New  Play  by  Irene  Gavvne 

Aug.  13 

"THE  HAPPY  TIME" 

Aug.  20 

RICHARD  ARLEN 
in  "MADE  IN  HEAVEN" 

Aug.  27 

RUTH  CHATTERTON 
in  "THE  LITTLE  FOXES" 

Nightly  except  Sun.  at  8:45  — $2.75,  $1.85  and  $1.20, 
tax  included. 

Mats.   Wed.   and   Sat.   at  2:30  —  $1.85   and   $1.20, 
tax  included. 

For  reservations  write  or  telephone 
Box  Office,  Stockbridge  460 


o0uRWET  S       PARA°isE 


^AL£rcARN 


Famous  for 
Fine  Food  and  Grog 

CLOSED  MONDAY 

New  Buffet  Farm  Supper  Every  Tuesday  Night 

Recommended  by 
A.A.A.,  Gourmet  &  Duncan  Hines 

TRADITIONALLY 

AT  THE  END  OF  A  PERFECT  DAY 


ON  ROUTE  44 
Between  Canaan  and  Norfolk,  Connecticut 


Telephone  Taylor  4-7495 


Symphoniana —  (continued) 

CONCERTS 

South  Mountain,  Pittsfield.  (These  concerts, 
which  were  established  by  Elizabeth  Sprague  Cool- 
idge  in  1918,  are  without  charge.  They  are  listed 
on  page  24). 

Pro  Musica  Antiqua,  South  Mountain,   (page  10) 
Berkshire  Music  Barn,  Lenox.     (Jazz  concerts) 

OTHER  POINTS  OF  INTEREST 

Berkshire  Playhouse,  Stockbridge.     (Page  6) 
Williamson  Theatre,  Williamstown.    (Page  20) 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival,  Lee.    (Page  26) 
Berkshire  Garden  Center,  Stockbridge 
Chesterwood,  Glendale.     (Page  24) 
The  Mission  House,  Stockbridge 
Bartholemew's  Cobble,  Ashley  Falls 
The  Crane  Museum,  Dalton.     (Page  8) 
The  Shaker  Museum,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 
(Page  8) 

Little  Cinema,  Berkshire  Museum,  Pittsfield. 
(Page  19) 

Berkshire  County  possesses  58,000  acres  of  state 
forest  lands,  including  such  reservations  as  Grey- 
lock,  Mt.  Everett,  and  the  Bird  Sanctuary. 


Chamber  Series 

William  Kroll,  Benny  Goodman,  Margaret  Har- 
shaw,  Ralph  Berkowitz,  Rudolf  Serkin,  Zino  Fran- 
cescatti,  and  the  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
String  Quartet,  have  generously  offered  their  talents 
for  the  Wednesday  Chamber  Concert  series,  which 
benefit  the  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund. 


Fromm  Foundation  Concerts 

A  second  concert  of  contemporary  chamber  music 
will  be  presented  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation.  The 
performers  will  be  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  distinguished  guest  artists.  The  pro- 
gram will  present  two  compositions  commissioned 
by  the  Foundation  as  well  as  other  significant  works. 

The  program  of  the  second  concert,  on  Monday, 
July  23,  at  8 :30,  will  include  music  by  Samuel 
Barber,  Darius  Milhaud,  Goffredo  Petrassi  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  faculty,  and  Igor  Stra- 
vinsky, as  well  as  a  newly  commissioned  Quintet  for 
Bassoon  and  Strings  by  Leland  Smith  and  Himnui 
ad  Galli  Cantum  (Hymn  for  the  Crowing  of  the 
Cock)  for  soprano  and  eight  instruments  by  the 
Cuban  composer  Julian  Orbon,  also  a  former 
Tanglewood  student. 

The  Fromm  Foundation  concerts  are  open  to  the 
Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the 
general  public. 

i(Continued  on  Page  8) 


Tenth  Program 

MUSIC  SHED 
Friday  Evening,  July  20,  at  8:30 

CHARLES  MUNCH,   Conductor 

Berlioz Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 

Debussy "Prelude  a  l'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 

(Eclogue  by  Stephane  Mallarme) 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet  (Second  Suite) 

Lever  du  Jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  generate 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo 
II.     Adagio  non  troppo 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 
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THE  SHAKER  MUSEUM 

Old  Chatham,  New  York 


A  pleasant 

17-mile  drive  from  Stockbridge. 

Open  daily — May  through  October. 


CRANE  MUSEUM 

Exhibits  showing  steps  in  making  all -rag 
papers  and  the  progress  of  paper -making 
from   Revolutionary  times   to   the    present. 


Open  2   to  5  p.m.  Monday  through   Friday, 

from  June  through  September.  Five  miles  east 

of  Pittsfield  on  Route  No.  9. 

DALTON.      MASSACHUSETTS 


Symphoniana  —  (continued) 

Public  Rehearsals 

The  Saturday  morning  rehearsals  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  through  the  remaining  weeks 
of  the  season  (July  21,  28;  August  4,  11,  at  lO.a.m.) 
will  be  opened  to  the  public,  the  receipts  to  benefit 
the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra.    (Admission  One  Dollar.) 

Exhibitions  In  the 

Glassed  Reception  Room 

At  Tanglewood 

Beginning  July  18:  paintings  by  Ralph  Berko- 
witz,  Dean  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center;  July  25 : 
prints  by  Abraham  Kamberg ;  Aug.  1 :  paintings  by 
Albert  Sterner;  Aug.  8:  sculpture  and  drawings  by 
Peter  Abate. 

After  the  Concert 

The  Formal  Gardens  behind  the  Main  House  are 
a  pride  of  Tanglewood.  These  Gardens  are  illumi- 
nated for  an  hour  after  each  evening  concert  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  avoid  traffic  con- 
gestion by  delaying  their  departure. 

Festival  Broadcasts 

There  will  be  broadcasts  of  Berkshire  Festival 
performances  on  the  NBC  Radio  Network  each 
Monday,  8:15  to  9:00  E.D.T.  Transcribed  broad- 
casts will  continue  on  Mondays  through  October  1. 
The  Festival  concerts  will  be  tape  recorded  by 
Station  WGBH-FM,  Boston,  to  be  broadcast  during 
the  Festival  and  through  the  winter  season  to  follow. 

Program  for  August  12th  Changed 

The  final  program  (Sunday,  Aug.  12)  will  be: 
Beethoven  —  Symphony  No.  3,  "Eroica";  Wagner 
—  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg"  Excerpts 
from  Act  3. 

A  New  Booklet 

A  pictorial  twenty-four  page  75th  anniversary 
booklet  has  been  prepared  for  distribution  during 
the  European  Tour.  Included  are  pictures  and 
biographies  of  each  member  of  the  orchestra.  May 
be  purchased  at  the  Tanglewood  Book  Store. 


The  photograph  reproduced  on  the  title  page  was 
taken  by  Minot  Beale,  violinist  of  this  Orchestra. 


JST*  A  Calendar  of  Events  May  be  Obtained  at  the 
Box  Office  or  the  Friend's  Office. 
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Program  O^Qrtes 

"Tenth    Program 

Overture  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  Op.  9 
Hector  Berlioz 

Born  in  La  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  in 
Paris,  March  9,  1869. 

The  opera  Benvenuto  Cellini  from  which  the  overture  is 
derived  was  first  performed  at  the  Opera  in  Paris,  Septem- 
ber 10,  1838.  The  concert  overture,  written  in  1843,  was 
first  performed  at  the  Salle  Herz,  Paris,  February  3,  1844, 
under  the  composer's  direction. 

Travelling  about  Europe  and  conducting  orches- 
tras in  city  after  city,  Berlioz  found  certain  or- 
chestral numbers,  such  as  the  excerpt's  from  The 
Damnation  of  Faust  or  Romeo  and  Juliet  extremely 
serviceable.  Of  this  sort  was  his  overture  The 
Roman  Carnival.  He  could  usually  count  upon 
making  something  of  a  sensation,  as  when  it  was 
performed  at  Vienna  and,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"it  exploded  like  a  mass  of  fireworks,  and  was  en- 
cored with  a  noise  of  feet  and  hands  never  heard 
except  in  Vienna."  Elsewhere  the  piece  had  differ- 
ent fortunes,  such  as  at  St.  Petersburg,  where, 
amidst  loud  acclamations  for  other  of  his  works,  it 
passed  scarcely  noticed.  "A  Viennese  would  hardly 
credit  this,"  wrote  Berlioz  in  his  memoirs,  "but 
scores  have-  their  destiny,  like  books  and  dramas, 
roses  and  thistles." 

If  destiny  smiled  almost  invariably  upon  The 
Roman  Carnival,  such  was  not  the  case  with  the 
opera,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  from  which  it  was  derived 
(the  Roman  Carnival  Overture  was  originally  the 
introduction  to  the  second  act  of  the  opera). 

When  Berlioz  conducted  his  Roman  Carnival 
Overture,  Habeneck,  who  had  conducted  the  first 
performance  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  dragged  the 
Saltarello  past  recognition,  attended  the  perform- 
ance, so  the  composer  tells  us,  in  the  hope  of  wit- 
nessing a  catastrophe,  for  he  had  heard  that  the 
rehearsals  had  had  to  be  held  without  wind  players. 
When  the  orchestra  came  to  the  saltarello,  every- 
thing went  well.  "I  started  the  allegro  in  the 
whirlwind  tempo  of  the  Trasteverine  dancers.    The 
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CONNECTICUT 
COLLEGE 

NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 


if  you  do  like  music 


if  you  would  like  a  high  fidelity  system 


but  you  can't  afford  high  prices 

then  drop  by  to  see  us,  or 
drop  us  a  line. 

HUDSON  is  perhaps  the  foremost  high  fidelity  spe- 
cialist in  the  world's  high  fidelity  center— New  York. 

Ten  years  of  servicing  a  sound  concious  public  in 
their  three  fully  equipped  audio  centers  have  put 
HUDSON  in  a  position  to  help  you  find  satisfaction 
whatever  your  personal  requirements;  an  exception- 
ally comprehensive  system  for  you  the  connoisseur, 
or  a  modestly  priced  system  for  you  who  would  like 
to  experiment  inexpensively  while  deciding  in  which 
direction  to  expand. 

Every  high  fidelity  system  sold  by  HUDSON  is 
"HUDSON  CERTIFIED" -a  guarantee  not  only 
that  each  component  of  the  system  is  perfectly  mated 
to  all  other  components,  but  that  HUDSON  stands 
behind  that  system's  perfect  performance  for  a  whole 
year— 9   months  longer  than  any  manufacturer. 

If  you  are  more  than  passingly  interested  in  own- 
ing a  high  fidelity  system,  if  hearing  music  faithfully 
produced  is  more  than  a  passing  whim,  look  into  how 
little  your  personal  sound  system  would  cost  you. 
Just  send  in  the  coupon  below  to  let  us  know  you  are 
interested,  and  we  will  do  the  rest. 

Wherever  you  are,  HUDSON  can  help  you 


I  am  interested  in  hearing  about 
HUDSON'S  high  fidelity  systems. 
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4  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 
CONCERTS 

new  yoRk 
Pro  musica 
ant  i  qua 

Noah  Greertberg,  Musical  Director 
Bernard  Krainis,  Associate  Director 

PROGRAMS  of  MEDIEVAL, 
RENAISSANCE  and 
BAROQUE  MUSIC 

Sunday,  August   12  3:30  P.M. 

Tudor  and  Elizabethan  Music 

Sunday,  August  19  3:30  P.M. 

Claudio  Monteverdi,  Sacred  and  Secular  Works 

Sunday,  August  26  3:30  P.M. 

Music  of  the  German  Reformation  and  Baroque 

Sunday,  September  2       3:30  P.M. 
The    Old    Testament    in    Early    Music 

at  SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Admission:  $2.00 

P.    O.    Box    924,   Pittsfield,    Massachusetts 


Please  address  inquiries,  or 
make  checks  payable  to: 

NEW    YORK    PRO    MUSICA    ANTIQUA 
P.    O.    Box   924,    Pittsfield,    Massachusetts 


audience  shouted  'Bis!'  We  played  the  Overture 
over  again,  and  it  went  even  better  the  second  time. 
I  went  to  the  foyer  and  found  Habeneck.  He  was 
rather  disappointed.  As  I  passed  him,  I  flung  at 
him  these  words:  'Now  you  see  what  it  really  is!' 
He  carefully  refrained  from  answering  me." 

The  Overture  begins  with  the  theme  of  the  salta- 
rello  brilliantly  announced.  Over  a  pizzicato  ac- 
companiment, the  English  horn  then  sings  a  love 
song  of  Benvenuto,  from  the  first  act.  The  theme 
is  developed  in  counterpoint.  The  main  body  of 
the  overture  begins  with  a  theme  for  the  strings, 
taken  from  a  chorus  in  the  second  act.  The  salta- 
rello  returns  to  bring  the  conclusion. 


"Prelude  To  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun" 
(Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

Claude  Debussy 

Born  in  St.  Germain   (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862; 
died  in   Paris,   March  26,   1918. 

Debussy  completed  his  Prelude  a  I'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune 
in  the  summer  of  1894.  The  Prelude  was  performed  at 
the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  December  22,  1894, 
Gustave  Doret  conducting. 

It  would  require  a  poet  of  great  skill  and  still 
greater  assurance  to  attempt  a  translation  of  Mal- 
larme's  rhymed  couplets,  his  complex  of  suggestions, 


for  Quality... 


Choose  the  STEINWAY  PIMO 


In  Massachusetts 

and  New  Hampshire 

new  Steinway  Pianos 

are  sold  ONLY  by 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 


When  piano  Quality  is  the  first  consideration,  Steinway  is  invariably  the  choice.  Because 
Quality  is  all-embracing  in  this  distinguished  instrument — to  include  tone  and  craftsmanship, 
responsive  touch,  stamina,  styling  and  finish.  These  are  the  factors  that  make  Steinway  the 
overwhelming  favorite  on  the  concert  stage  and  in  homes  throughout  the  world. 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

Jerome  F.  Murphy,  President 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ALSO  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD 
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his  "labyrinth,"  as  he  himself  called  it,  "ornamented 
by  flowers." 

The  poem  opens: 

Ces  nymphes,  je  les  veux  perpetuer. 

Si  clair, 
Leur  incarnat  leger,  qu'il  voltige  dans  I'air 
Assoupi  de  sommeils  touffus. 

Aimai-jc  tin  rive? 

Arthur  Symons  (in  his  The  Symbolist  Movement 
in  Modern  Literature)  writes:  "The  verse  could 
not,  I  think,  be  translated,"  and  this  plain  dictum 
may  be  considered  to  stand.  We  shall  therefore 
refrain,  and  quote  the  faithful  synopsis  (quite  un- 
superseded)  which  Edmund  Gosse  made  in  his 
Questions  at  Issue: 

"It  appears  in  the  florilege  which  he  has  just 
published,  and  I  have  now  read  it  again,  as  I  have 
often  read  it  before.  To  say  that  I  understand  it 
bit  by  bit,  phrase  by  phrase,  would  be  excessive.  But, 
if  I  am  asked  whether  this  famous  miracle  of  unin- 
telligibility  gives  me  pleasure,  I  answer,  cordially, 
Yes.  I  even  fancy  that  I  obtain  from  it  as  definite 
and  as  solid  an  impression  as  M.  Mallarme  desires 
to  produce.  This  is  what  I  read  in  it.  A  faun  —  a 
simple  sensuous,  passionate  being  —  wakens  in  the 
forest  at  daybreak  and  tries  to  recall  his  experience 
of  the  previous  afternoon.  Was  he  the  fortunate 
recipient  of  an  actual  visit  from  nymphs,  white  and 
golden  goddesses,  divinely  tender  and  indulgent?  Or 
is  the  memory  he  seems  to  retain  nothing  but  the 
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Needle  Today! 


One  play  with  a  worn  needle  can  ruin  any  record  —  but 
you  won't  know  it  until  it's  too  late!  You  can't  hear  or 
see  record  wear  —  by  the  time  your  needle  sounds  bad 
(or  looks  bad)  it  can  ruin  dozens  of  records  .  .  .  perhaps 
your  entire  collection. 

Despite  what  you've  heard  —  or  read  —  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  permanent  needle!  Friction  wears  them  all  — 
osmium  needles  after  20  hours,  sapphires  after  65,  and 
diamonds  after  600  hours  of  play. 

To  protect  your  records,  change  your  needle  often.  For 
the  best  protection  and  the  finest  reproduction,  get  a  new 
Walco  diamond  needle  today! 

There's  A  Walco  Needle  For  Every  Phonograph 
AVAILABLE  AT  YOUR  RECORD  SHOP  AND  AT 

SAMMY  VINCENT'S  ■* 

23  North  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


A»f  A  CONSIDERED  COLLECTION  OF  EARLY  AMERICANA^  *£   f* 

^      ...   gems  of   Colonial   antiquity,   reproduced   in   handcrafted   pine,      ^r 
maple  and   cherry   furniture  .   .   .  authentic  Hitchcock  and  Shaker 
pieces;    brass,  copper,  pewter,  tole,  ironstone,  glass,  china;   wrought 
iron,  lamps  and  lighting  fixtures;  Colonial  hardware,  weather  vanes, 
hitching    posts   and    wall    mountings;    approved    "Colonial    Williams- 
burg" reproductions  ...  all  a  true  reflection  of  our  rich  American 
heritage.    Also    an    extensive    selection    of    fine    im- 
ported gifts,  gourmet  kitchenware,  distinctive,  deco- 
rative   accessories    and    choice    American    antiques. 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  AMERICANA  MARKETPLACE 

In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road,  Route  7  — 

1  mile  north  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

Telephone:  Great  Barrington  1500 
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Be  sure  and 
make  reservations 
for  the 
SATURDAY  NIGHT 

SMORGASBORD 


all  you  can  eat  only 


$2.95 


enjoy  our  AIR-CONDITIONED 

TOWNE  ROOM  A  spacious  and  charming 
setting  for  excellent  dining  —  served  with  just 
a  hint  of  grandeur  you'll  like.  Breakfast,  lunch 
and  dinner. 

WENDELL  LOUNGE  Music  nightly  in  gay, 
colorful  surroundings.  Your  favorite  mixed 
drinks  in  an  atmosphere  of  intimate  relaxation. 

CUP  N'  SAUCER  A  modern  fountain- 
restaurant  for  the  hasty  snack  or  a  complete 
dinner  for  the  streamlined  budget.  Cooling  soft 
drinks  and  ice  cream  specialties.  7  A.M.  to 
1   A.M. 


(J  L,  •  y  Yi/ruUXL^^  tvE\uKK>4,  Jr\ot*{, 


formerly  the  Sheraton  Hotel 
Telephone  4511 


HP      J^T       ^ 


Dresses         Sweaters         Blouses  Suits 

Bathing  Suits        Skirts         Shorts         Slacks 

Men's     Sportswear       and       Accessories 


WALKER  ST.,  LENOX  RED  LION  INN 

9:30-5:30  daily  STOCKBRIDGE 

TEL.  743  10-1  p.m.  and  5:30-9  p.m. 

Jacob's   Pillow  Ticket   Agency 


shadow  of  a  vision,  no  more  substantial  than  the 
'arid  rain'  of  notes  from  his  own  flute?  He  can- 
not tell.  Yet  surely  there  was,  surely  there  is,  an 
animal  whiteness  among  the  brown  reeds  of  the  lake 
that  shines  out  yonder.  Were  they,  are  they, 
swans?  No!  But  Naiads  plunging?  Perhaps! 
Vaguer  and  vaguer  grows  that  impression  of  this 
delicious  experience.  He  would  resign  his  wood- 
land godship  to  retain  it.  A  garden  of  lilies,  golden- 
headed,  white-stalked,  behind  the  trellis  of  red  roses  ? 
Ah !  the  effort  is  too  great  for  his  poor  brain.  Per- 
haps if  he  selects  one  lily  from  the  garth  of  lilies, 
one  benign  and  beneficent  yielder  of  her  cup  to 
thirsty  lips,  the  memory,  the  ever-receding  memory 
may  be  forced  back.  So  when  he  has  glutted  upon 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  he  is  wont  to  toss  the  empty  skins 
in  the  air  and  blow  them  out  in  a  visionary  greedi- 
ness. But  no,  the  delicious  hour  grows  vaguer; 
experience  or  dream,  he  will  never  know  which  it 
was.  The  sun  is  warm,  the  grasses  yielding;  and 
he  curls  himself  up  again,  after  worshipping  the 
efficacious  star  of  wine,  that  he  may  pursue  the 
dubious  ecstasy  into  the  more  hopeful  boskages  of 
sleep. 

"This,  then,  is  what  I  read  in  the  so  excessively 
obsjure  and  unintelligible  L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune; 
and,  accompanied  as  it  is  with  a  perfect  suavity  of 
language  and  melody  of  rhythm,  I  know  not  what 
more  a  poem  of  eight  pages  could  be  expected  to 
give  It  supplies  a  simple  and  direct  impression 
of  physical  beauty,  of  harmony,  of  color;  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly mellifluous,  when  once  •  the  ear  under-, 
stands  that  the  poet,  instead  of  being  the  slave  of 
the  Alexandrine,  weaves  his  variations  round  it,  like 
a  musical  composer." 

According  to  a  line  attributed  to  Debussy,  the 
Prelude  evokes  "the  successive  scenes  of  the  Faun's 
desires  and  dreams  on  that  hot  afternoon." 


Daphnis  Et  Chloe,  Second  Suite 
Maurice  Ravel 

Born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875  ;  died  in 
Paris,  December  28,  1937 

Ravel  wrote  Daphnis  et  Chloe  for  Serge  Diaghileff 
and  the  Ballet  Russe  by  which  it  was  first  per- 
formed in  Paris,  June  8,  1912.  If  is  by  far  his 
richest  and  most  colorful  work  and  prompts  the 
question  whether  the  composer's  intentions  were 
more  symphonic  than  choreographic.  The  score  met 
with  difficulties  in  the  mounting  and  indeed  has 
survived  principally  as  a  concert  piece.  Ravel  wrote : 
"sketched  in  1907,  Daphnis  was  several  times  sub- 
jected to  revisions"  {"remis  sur  le  metier"  as  he  ex- 
pressed it) — "notably  in  the  finale."  If  he  did 
indeed  start  upon  this  score  in  1907  before  Diag- 
hileff  had  so  much  as  planned  a  Paris  ballet  season, 
he  must  have  worked  upon  it  through  five  years, 
perhaps   first  planning  a  sort  of  symphonic  poem. 

"My  intention,"  wrote  Ravel,  "was  to  compose  a 
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vast  musical  fresco,  less  scrupulous  as  to  archaism 
than  faithful  to  the  Greece  of  my  dreams,  which 
inclined  readily  enough  to  what  French  artists  of 
the  late  eighteenth  century  have  imagined  and 
depicted." 

Even  though  Ravel  and  Fokine,  the  first  choreog- 
rapher, had  somewhat  different  pictures  in  mind,  in 
the  one  case  the  paintings  of  a  Fragonard  or  a 
Boucher,  in  the  other  certain  conventions  of  stage 
decor,  nevertheless  the  tale  of  Longus,  describing 
the  ways  of  innocent  but  inquisitive  young  love, 
entirely  charming  but  too  candid  to  be  freely  quoted 
here,  seems  to  persist  and  suffuse  the  result  with  its 
special  bucolic  flavor.  (The  tale  was  translated  into 
French  by  Amyot  in  1559;  into  English  by  Angell 
Dave  in  1587,  by  George  Thornley  in  1657.) 


Symphony  No.  2,  In  D  Major,  Op.  73 
Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;   died  in  Vienna, 
April   3,   1897. 

The  Second  Symphony  was  composed  in  1877,  and  first 
performed  in  Vienna  on  December  30  of  the  same  year. 

Brahms'  mystifications  and  occasional  heavy  pleas- 
antries in  his  letters  to  his  friends  about  an  un- 
completed or  unperformed  score  betray  more  than  the 
natural  reticence  and  uncommunicativeness  of  the 
composer.  A  symphony  still  being  worked  out  was 
a  sensitive  subject,  for  its  maker  was  still  weighing 
and  doubting.  It  was  to  be,  of  course,  an  intimate 
emotional  revelation  which  when  heard  would  cer- 
tainly become  the  object  of  hostile  scrutiny  by  the 
opposing  factions.  Brahms'  closest  friends  dared 
not  probe  the  privacy  of  his  creative  progress  upon 
anything  so  important  as  a  new  symphony.  They 
were  grateful  for  what  he  might  show  them,  and 
usually  had  to  be  content  with  hints,  sometimes 
deliberately  misleading. 


TANGLEWOOD 
ON  PARADE 

will  take  place  on  Thursday,   August  9. 


ALBERT   STERNE 

Retrospective  Exhibition 

July  -  August 

THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM,  Pittsfield 


RECORD  ACCESSORIES 


walco  STATI -CLEAN 

ANTI-STATIC  RECORD  SPRAY 

One  quick  spray  whisks  off  dust,  stops 
static  for  months.  No  clinging  lint,  dust, 
dirt  to  scratch  vinyl  surface.  Records 
keep  new  "brilliance"  much  longer.  Ab- 
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BEETHOVEN 

Nine  Symphonies 


with  the 


I^HILWAKMONI/4 


HERBERT 


and 
VON 


Symphony  No.  1  in  C 
Overtures:  "Egmont"  and  "Leonore"  3        Angel  35097 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D        "Coriolan"  Overture        Angel  35196 

"Eroica"  Symphony  No.  3  in  E  flat  Angel  35000 

Symphony  No.  4  in  B  flat 
Aria:  "Ah  perfido!"      (Elisabeth  Schwarzkopf)      Angel  35203 

Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor 
Aria:  "Abscheulicher!"    (Elisabeth  Schwarzkopf)    Angel  35231 

"Pastoral"  Symphony  No.  6  in  F        Angel  35080 

Symphony  No.  7  in  A        Angel  35005 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  and  Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor 

Soloists:  Elisabeth  Schwarzkopf. 
Marga  Hoffgen,  Ernst  Hafliger,  Otto  Edelmann 
Chorus:  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde,  Vienna 

2-12"  records 


Angel  Album  3544  B  (35301-2) 


Standard 

Package: 

$3.48 
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Factory-Sealed 
£L  Package 

**  $4.98 


Electric  &  Musical   Industries  (U.  S.)  Limited,  Dario  Soria,  Pres. 


Do  We  Face  a  Shortage 

of  Conductors  ? 

To6canini,  Furtwangler,  Krauss,  Monteux  .  .  . 
retirement  and  death  are  taking  away  our  giant 
conductors  of  yesteryear.  Latest  to  go  was 
the  man  who  might  have  given  us  the  definitive 
recorded  Fidelio  and  Frei- 
schiltz.  To  appreciate  the 
loss,  read  Jacques  Barzun's 
"Erich  Kleiber:  the  Passing 
of  a  Free  Spirit."  And  for 
the  corollary  problem,  read 
"Where  Will  New  Conduc- 
tors Come  From?"  by  Robert 
Charles  Marsh.  Both  are  in 
the  August  issue  of  HIGH  FIDELITY,  together 
with  Part  II  of  a  discography  of  Americans  on 
Microgroove  ...  40  pages  of  record  reviews 
.  .  .  "Tested-in-the-Home"  reports  on  new 
audio  equipment  .   .   .  and  many  other  features. 

available  at  the  Tanglewood  Bookshop 
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Having  produced  a  First  Symphony  at  great  pains 
over  a  number  of  years  and  read  many  overstate- 
ments from  friends  and  foes  alike  about  its  "somber" 
and  "tragic"  character,  it  took  him  just  a  year  to 
follow  it  up  with  a  symphony  bright-hued  through- 
out, every  theme  singing  smoothly  and  easily,  every 
development  both  deftly  integrated  and  effortless. 
Brahms  no  doubt  preferred  to  let  his  friends  find 
this  out  for  themselves  when  they  should  hear  the 
finished  product  in  public  performance. 

Even  Max  Kalbeck,  the  official  biographer  who 
recorded  every  move  of  the  Meister,  was  forced  to 
speculate  as  to  whether  Brahms  could  have  written 
his  D  major  Symphony  in  a  single  year,  which  is  to 
say  in  a  single  summer,  or  whether  perchance  he 
may  have  laid  its  plan  and  its  theme  concurrently 
with  the  First.  The  interesting  thing  about  Kal- 
beck is  that  he  had  extracted  from  Brahms  no  evi- 
dence whatsoever  on  this  point. 

In  Vienna  in  December  the  Symphony  was  given 
the  usual  ritual  of  being  read  from  a  none-too- 
legible  four-hand  arrangement  by  Brahms.  He  and 
Ignaz  Briill  played  it  in  the  piano  warerooms  of 
Friedrich  Ehrbar.  C.  F.  Pohl  attended  the  re- 
hearsals of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  and  reported 
to  the  publisher,  Simrock,  (December  27)  :  "On 
Monday  Brahms'  new  Symphony  had  its  first  re- 
hearsal; today  is  the  second.  The  work  is  splendid 
and  will  have  a  quick  success.  A  da  capo  [an  en- 
core] for  the  third  movement  is  in  the  bag  [in  der 
Tasche~\."  And  three  days  later:  "Thursday's  re- 
hearsal was  the  second,  yesterday's  was  the  final 
rehearsal.  Richter  has  taken  great  pains  in  pre- 
paring it  and  today  he  conducts.  It  is  a  magnificent 
work  that  Brahms  is  giving  to  the  world  and  mak- 
ing accessible  to  all.  Each  movement  is  gold,  and 
the  four  together  comprise  a  notable  whole.  It 
brims  with  life  and  strength,  deep  feeling  and 
charm.  Such  things  are  made  only  in  the  country, 
in  the  midst  of  nature.  I  shall  add  a  word  about 
the  result  of  the  performance  which  takes  place  in 
half  an  hour.     [December  30,  1877.] 

"It  has  happened!  Model  execution,  warmest  re- 
ception. 3rd  movement  (Allegretto)  da  capo,  encore 
demanded.  The  duration  of  the  movements  19,  11, 
5,  8  minutes.*  Only  the  Adagio  did  not  convey  its 
expressive  content,  and  remains  nevertheless  the 
most  treasurable  movement." 

If  Brahms  as  a  symphonist  had  conquered  Vienna, 
as  the  press  reports  plainly  showed,  his  standing  in 
Leipzig  was  not  appreciably  raised  by  the  second 
performance  which  took  place  at  the  Gewandhaus 
on  June  10.  Brahms  had  yet  to  win  conservative 
Leipzig  which  had  praised  his  First  Symphony,  but 
which  had  sat  before  his  D  Minor  Piano  Concerto 


*  This  shows  the  first  two  movements  as  far  slower  than 
any  present  day  practice.  A  timing  of  a  Boston  perform- 
ance under  Dr.  Koussevitzky  is  as  follows:  13^4,  8,  5,  9. 
However,  Richter  may  have  repeated  the  exposition  of  the 
first  movement,  a  custom  now  usually  omitted. 


£leventh  Program 

MUSIC  SHED 
Saturday  Evening,  July  21,  at  8:30 

^. 

CHARLES  MUNCH,   Conductor 

Barber Adagio  for  Strings 

Martinu Fantaisies  Symphoniques   (Symphony  No.  6) 

(Composed  for  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

INTERMISSION 

Wagner "Die  Walkiire,"  Act  I 

ci'  ^L    X  Soloists 

BriMnhMz:  MARGARET  HARSHAW,  Soprano 

Siegmund:  ALBERT  DA  COSTA,    Tenor 

Handing:  JAMES  PEASE,  Bass 

BALDWIN      PIANO  RCA     VICTOR     RECORDS 
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in  frigid  silence.  Florence  May,  Brahms  pupil  and 
biographer,  reports  of  the  Leipzig  concert  that  "the 
audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality 
throughout  the  performance  of  the  Symphony,  cour- 
teously applauding  between  the  movement's  and  re- 
calling the  master  at  the  end."  But  courteous 
applause  and  polite  recalls  were  surely  an  insufficient 
answer  to  the  challenge  of  such  a  music!  "The 
most  favorable  of  the  press  notices,"  continues  Miss 
May,  "damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,"  and 
even  Dorffel,  the  most  Brahmsian  of  them  wrote: 
"The  Viennese  are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than 
we.  We  make  different  demands  on  Brahms  and 
require  from  his  music  something  which  is  more 
than  pretty  and  'very  pretty'  when  he  comes  before 
us  as  a  symphonist."  This  music,  he  decided,  was 
not  "distinguished  by  inventive  power,"  it  did  not 
live  up  to  the  writer's  "expectations"  of  Brahms. 
Dorffel,  like  Hanslick,  had  praised  Brahms'  First 
Symphony  for  following  worthily  in  Beethoven's 
footsteps,  while  others  derided  him  for  daring  to 
do  so.  Now  Dorffel  was  disappointed  to  miss  the 
Beethovenian  drive.  This  was  the  sort  of  talk 
Brahms  may  have  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  to 
Billroth  that  the  Symphony  must  await  the  verdict 
of  the  experts,  the  "gescheite  Leute." 

Considering  the  immediate  success  of  the  Second 
Symphony  in  other  German  cities,  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  Leipzig  and  Heir  Dorffel  could  have 
been  so  completely  obtuse  to  what  was  more  than 
"prettiness"  in  the  Symphony,  to  its  "inventive 
power"  now  so  apparent  to  all,  had  the  performance 
been  adequate.  But  Brahms,  who  conducted  at 
Leipzig,  was  not  Richter,  and  the  Orchestra  plainly 
did  not  give  him  its  best.  Frau  Herzogenberg  who 
was  present  wrote  in  distress  to  her  friend,  Bertha 
Farber,  in  Vienna  that  the  trombones  were  pain- 
fully at  odds  in  the  first  movement,  the  horns  in 
the  second  until  Brahms  somehow  brought  them 
together.  Brahms,  she  said,  did  not  trouble  him- 
self to  court  the  favor  of  the  Leipzig  public.  He 
offered  neither  the  smoothness  of  a  Hiller  nor  the 
"interesting"  personality  of  an  Anton  Rubinstein. 
Every  schoolgirl,  to  the  indignation  of  this  gentle 
lady,  felt  privileged  to  criticize  him  right  and  left. 

All  of  which  prompts  the  reflection  that  many  a 
masterpiece  has  been  clouded  and  obscured  by  a 
poor  first  performance,  the  more  so  in  the  early  days 
when  conducting  had  not  developed  into  a  profes- 
sion and  an  excellent  orchestra  was  a  true  rarity. 
When  music  unknown  is  also  disturbingly  novel, 
when  delicacy  of  detail  and  full-rounded  beauty  of 
line  and  design  are  not  apprehended  by  the  perform- 
ers, struggling  with  manuscript  parts,  when  the 
Sthtimung  is  missed  by  all  concerned,  including  in 
some  cases  the  conductor  himself,  then  it  is  more 
often  than  not  the  composer  who  is  found  wanting. 

Refreshments  are  served  at  the  Tanglewood 
Cafeteria  before  concerts  and  at  intermission. 


Eleventh    'Program 


Fantaisies  Symphoniques 
(Symphony  No.  6) 

BoHUSLAV    MARTINU 
Born  in  Policka,  Czechoslovakia,  December  8,  1890 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Munch,  and  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  occasion  of  its  75th 
anniversary.  It  was  first  performed  January  7-8,  1955,  by 
this  orchestra  in  Boston. 

The  first  movement  is  dated  on  the  manuscript  (which 
otherwise  is  dated  on  the  title-page  as  completed  in  1953) 
"New  York,  April  25,  1951— Paris,  May  26,  1953."  The 
explanation  of  this  extensive  period  for  the  first  movement 
is  that  it  underwent  re-writing. 

The  Fantaisies  have  received  an  award  by  the  New 
York  Music  Critics  Circle  as  the  "best  new  orchestral 
work"  presented  in  New  York  in  the  year  1955.  (It  was 
performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  there,  January 
12  and  15,  1955.) 

Bohuslav  Martinu,  who  now  resides  in  New 
York,  composed  this  work  at  the  request  of  Charles 
Munch.  The  score  is  in  three  movements,  the  first 
episodic,  with  frequent  changes  of  tempo. 

Mr.  Martinu,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  has  been 
kind  enough  to  provide  an  explanation  of  his  fanci- 
ful title: 

"The  creation  of  a  piece  of  music  goes  through 
many  metamorphoses.  Sometimes  it  is  a  long  way 
from  the  composer's  first  idea  to  the  composer's 
realization.  The  idea  remains  germinating  for 
years,  and  suddenly  one  day  it  pushes  itself  into  the 
mind  of  the  composer,  almost  ready  to  be  written. 
All  the  changes  of  the  first  impulse  and  all  the  other 
elements  suddenly  take  their  place  in  the  integrated 
formation  of  the  idea.  But  still  the  creative  prob- 
lem is  not  finished:  then  comes  the  daily  work  and 
with  it  many  difficulties  which  must  be  solved  before 
the  end  is  reached. 

"So  when  you  ask  the  composer  to  talk  about  his 
work  for  a  program,  he  is  often  reluctant  and  even 
embarrassed,  and  he  usually  tries  to  avoid  doing  so. 
Often  the  first  impulse  is  already  far  away,  or  there 
are  too  many  of  them  to  enumerate.  They  may  be 
a  part  of  the  composer's  private  life  which  he  does 
not  like  to  speak  of,  Or  perhaps  he  does  not  know 
how  far  it  is  connected  with  the  piece,  because  the 
real  musical  problem  takes  the  place  of  many  other 
things,  which  means  more  than  the  change  of 
feelings. 

"To  come  to  my  'Fantaisies,'  there  is  one  reason 
for  this  work  which  is  clear  and  certain  for  me:  I 
wished  to  write  something  for  Charles  Munch.  I 
am  impressed  and  I  like  his  spontaneous  approach  to 
the  music  where  music  takes  shape  in  a  free  way, 
flowing  and  freely  following  its  movements.  An 
almost  imperceptible  slowing  down  or  rushing  up 
gives  the  melody  a  sudden  life.  So  I  had  the  inten- 
tion to  write  for  him  a  symphony  which  I  would 
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call  'Fantastic';  and  I  started  my  idea  in  a  big  way, 
putting  three  pianos  in  a  very  big  orchestra.  This 
was  already  fantastic  enough,  and  during  work  I 
came  down  to  earth.  I  saw  it  was  not  a  symphony 
but  something  which  I  mentioned  before,  connected 
with  Munch's  conception  and  conducting.  I  aban- 
doned the  title  and  finally  I  abandoned  also  my  three 
pianos,  being  suddenly  frightened  by  these  three  big 
instruments  on  the  stage. 

"I  called  the  three  movements  'Fantaisies,'  which 
they  really  are.  One  little  fantasy  of  mine  is  that 
I  use  a  few  bars  quotation  from  another  piece,  from 
my  opera  Juliet,  which,  to  my  mind,  fitted  in  per- 
fectly well.  That  is  of  the  nature  of  fantasy.  I  did 
it  somehow  for  myself  because  I  like  the  special 
orchestral  color  in  it,  and  thinking  that  I  shall 
never  hear  my  opera  again,  I  could  listen  once  more 
to  these  few  bars,  which  I  rewrote  by  memory." 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  Martinu  first 
considered  "Fantastic  Symphony"  for  his  title.  He 
may  well  have  changed  it  in  the  realization  that  the 
suggested  comparison  with  Berlioz  would  be  mis- 
leading. It  has  no  close  or  imitative  similarity  to 
that  aptly  named  masterpiece.  It  has  no  observable 
descriptive  intent,  no  "idee  fixe."  It  is  indeed  epi- 
sodic in  form,  with  a  whimsical  use  of  rhythm,  or 
color,  w7hile  in  these  respects  the  fantasy  is  indebted 
to  no  one,  but  is  the  composer's  own.  The  work  is 
bound  into  unity  by  recurrence  and  by  homogeneity 
of  style.  The  writing  is  clear  and  spare,  without 
complexity  of  contrapuntal  texture.  The  recurrence 
is  less  literal  than  stylistic.  The  score  is  character- 
ized by  a  constant  and  prominent  melodic  line,  often 
vividly  backed  by  rhythmic  play,  sometimes  vigorous 
and  startling,  or  by  a  sinuous,  chromatic,  "color" 
figure,  as  that  given  to  the  woodwinds  at  the  very 
opening  and  several  times  returning  in  varied  guise. 

The  first  movement  opens  lento,  9/8  with  sus- 
tained notes  by  the  trumpets  over  the  curiously 
rippling  figure  just  referred  to.  An  andante  mod- 
erato,  beginning  with  the  flutes,  increases  to  an 
allegro  (4/4),  introduced  by  an  ascending  passage 
for  the  horns.  A  nostalgic  theme  is  developed  at 
first  by  the  strings  alone;  other  instruments  enter 
until  the  full  orchestra,  still  in  melodic  vein,  brings 
a  climax.  A  sustained  note  from  the  oboe  introduces 
a  new  section.  In  still  another,  the  violin  solo  car- 
ries a  rhapsodic  melody  to  a  percussive  accompani- 
ment. There  is  a  return  to  the  opening  lento  sec- 
tion, and  a  piano  ending. 

The  middle  movement  is  an  allegro  6/8.  It 
brings  in  another  "rippling"  passage.  A  reminiscent 
theme  is  worked  together  with  a  short  and  vigorous 
motto  in  the  strings.  The  climax  gives  way  to  a 
middle  section  in  2/4,  which  builds  to  another  high 
point,  with  full  orchestral  chords.  There  is  a  return 
to  the  first  part,  treated  more  broadly  and  ending 
pianissimo. 

The  finale  is  a  lento  in  common  time.  The  or- 
chestra opens  with  a  melodic  theme  (cantabile). 
The  low  strings  propose  another  singing  theme.    An 
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Now  For  The  First  Time 

The  Complete  Symphonies  of  MOZART 


An  historic  recording  event  to  commemorate 
the  Mozart  Bicentennial.  Concert  Hall  Society 
proudly  presents  the  complete  Mozart  Sympho- 
nies, featuring  the  Netherlands  Philharmonic. 
Available  as  single  records  (listed  below)  or  in 
a  beautifully  boxed,  complete  edition.  Twelve 
12"  long  play  records,  at  $3.98  per  record. 

Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 

These  new  high  fidelity  releases  are  now  avail- 
able at  your  local  record  dealer,  or  write  us  for 
the  name  of  nearest  dealer  carrying  them. 


1,     2, 

5, 

6 

CHS-1165 

4,  10, 

11, 

14 

CHS-1166 

7,     8, 

9, 

12 

CHS-1177 

3,  13, 

15, 

16 

CHS- 1178 

18,  19, 

20, 

21 

CHS-1193 

22,  23, 

24, 

25 

CHS- 1194 

17,  26, 

27, 

28 

CHS-1256 

29,  30, 

31, 

32 

.  CHS-1257 

33,  34, 

37 

CHS-1258 

36,  39 

CHS-1259 

38,  41 

CHS-1260 

35,  40 

CHS-1261 

andante  section  in  3/4  is  introduced.  A  clarinet 
solo  leads  into  still  another  section  (allegro)  for  the 
full  orchestra.  There  is  a  lento  close  whereby  the 
Symphony,  as  well  as  its  earlier  movements,  ends 
softly. 

MARTINU 

In  1951,  when  Bohuslav  Martinu  had  passed  his 
sixtieth  birthday,  the  late  Olin  Downes  reported 
an  interview  with  the  composer  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  January   J. 

Martinu,  back  in  the  twenties,  was  the  pupil  in 
composition  of  Roussel  in  Paris.  Mr.  Martinu  has 
told  us  that  he  became  impatient  with  certain 
academisms  of  Roussel,  who,  nevertheless,  must 
have  been  of  the  greatest  value  in  Martinu's  de- 
velopment. 

That  development  followed  a  course  all  its  own 
in  a  period  in  which  music  has  never  been  more 
restive  and  various  in  its  tendencies.  Martinu's 
evolution  as  an  artist  in  these  years  has  been  com- 
plex. Born  in  Czechoslovakia,  December  8,  1890, 
he  has  just  passed  his  sixtieth  birthday  and  his  tenth 
year  in  America.  He  has  passed  through  post- 
Wagnerian,  "impressionistic,"  "neo-classic"  influ- 
ences in  composition,  kept  his  head,  followed  his  own 
path  with  assurance.  His  fertility  has,  if  anything, 
increased  over  the  past.  He  is  obviously  at  the 
height  of  his  creative  powers.  Probably  no  one  of 
his  contemporaries  is  today  producing  so  much  music 
which  finds  its  way  quickly  into  the  repertory. 

It  could  be  suspected  that  this  fact  connoted  a 
composer  who  produced  easily,  fluently  and  with  a 
dangerous  facility.  That  is  not  the  case.  Martinu 
has  a  brilliant  and  practical  technic,  but  he  is  in- 
capable of  an  unthorough  or  conscienceless  job.  He 
works  very  hard,  systematically,  scrupulously,  mod- 
estly. He  produces  so  much  music  because,  in  the 
first  place,  his  nature  necessitates  this.  He  has  to 
write  music.  In  the  second  place,  he  knows  his 
business,  and  loves  it. 

Both  Martinu  and  his  teacher,  Roussel,  had  im- 
portant things  in  common.  Both  had  been  for  years 
disciples  of  impressionism.  The  strongest  influence 
in  Martinu's  development  in  Paris  was  unquestion- 
ably Debussy.  But  Martinu  was  soon  to  turn  in 
directions  more  classic  and  masculine  and  linear  in 
character,  also  more  essentially  national.  Was 
Roussel  a  guiding  force  in  this  change  or  only  a 
confirmative  association? 

In  any  event,  the  second  composition  in  which 
Martinu  gave  notice  of  his  revolt  from  the  past  was 
the  first  of  his  works  to  be  made  known  by  Kousse- 

Visit  the  WALLACH  STORE 

Lime  Rock,  Conn.,  off  Route  7 

One  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  country —  Handblocked 
Linens,  Dress  Material  by  the  yard,  Braids,  many  other, 
also  (sic)  European  Antiques. 
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vitzky  in  America. —  the  short,  vigorous,  modernly 
rhythmed  "La  Bagarre"  ("Uproar") — in  which 
Mr.  Martinu  has  told  us  he  was  thinking  of  a  foot- 
ball game. 

It  was  the  time  when  composers,  especially  in 
France,  were  turning  avidly  to  concepts  that  were 
rhythmic,  linear,  uncloudy,  and  of  formal  logic.  It 
was  the  period  in  which  Honegger  wrote  his  witty 
play  of  rhythm  and  symphonic  unfoldments,  "Pacific 
2-3-1"  ;  when  Mossolov  was  writing  his  steel  factory 
piece,  and  Prokofieff  his  ballet  "Pas  d'acier"  ("Steps 
of  Steel").  Yet  it  is  to  be  said  that  Martinu  was 
never  what  one  could  call  a  mechanized  composer, 
or  one  so  forgetful  of  beauty  and  the  emotions  of 
living  as  to  become  obsessed  by  a  rhythm  or  a 
formula. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  Martinu  of  which  we 
in  America  know  nothing.  The  reference  is  to  his 
operas,  none  of  which  have  been  done  here.*  What 
we  know  is  the  work  of  the  symphonist  and  instru- 
mental composer.  Martinu  has  written  in  most  of 
the  known  forms  in  this  field  —  solo  pieces,  sonatas 
for  more  than  one  instrument,  trios,  quartets,  sym- 
phonies. He  wrote  his  First  Symphony  after  he 
came  to  America  in  the  spring  of  1941.  Performed 
in  '42,  it  met  with  an  exceptional  welcome,  for  its 
tender  and  iridescent  beauty,  harmonic  fineness,  and 
lucent,  shimmering  instrumentation.  And  it  sang 
what  we  might  call  a  sublimated  Czech  song. 


*  Since  this  article  was  written,  The  Comedy  on  the 
Bridge  and  The  Marriage  have  been  performed  in  this 
country.  —  Ed. 


"Die  Walkure,"  Music  Drama  In 
Three  Acts.  —  Act  I 

A  brief  introduction  depicts  the  stormy  night  with 
which  the  drama  is  to  open.  Wagner's  use  of  a 
driving  figure  in  the  low  strings,  and  his  astuteness 
in  saving  his  brass  until  the  moment  has  come  to 
unleash  it,  is  an  eloquent  example  of  his  advance 
in  orchestral  and  dramatic  subtlety  as  compared  to 
his  storm  music  in  Der  fliegende  Hollander. 
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discriminating  musical  taste,  the  "Cosmopolitan  Grand"  is  today's  outstanding 
example  of  the  highest  possible  fidelity  in  sound  reproduction. 

Assembled  by  skilled  Netherlands  craftsmen,  it  is  housed  in  a  masterpiece 
of  fine  cabinet  work  and  incorporates  the  sensational  new  Bi-Ampli  system 
which  provides  separate  amplifiers  for  high  and  low  notes  and  which 
assures  undistorted  brilliance  over  the  entire  musical  range.  Six  band 
FM/AM  and  short-wave— three  tuned  circuits,  high-fidelity  three-speed 
changer  with  diamond  stylus,  three  speakers  and  motorized  band  selection 
add  up  to  what  in  our  estimation  is  today's  most  magnificent  musical 
instrument,  and  frankly  intended  for  the  luxurious  home.  $995.00 
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Welcome  to  Williams  Inn 


AIR  CONDITIONED   DINING   ROOMS 

Good  food  and  drink  in  cool  rooms  overlooking 
our  famous  gardens.  Breakfast  'til  11:30;  Lunch- 
eon 'til  5;  Dinner  'til  8:30. 

SPACIOUS  OUTDOOR  GARDEN  TERRACE 

Just  "ring  for  service"  at  our  delightful  outdoor 
cocktail  area.     Open   'til    12:30  A.M. 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  THEATRE   FEATURES 

Theatre  Dinner  Specials  with  optional  choice  of 
dessert  and  coffee  when  you  "meet  the  cast"  at 
the    Inn   after  the   show. 


John   F.  Treadway,   Innkeeper 
Telephone  —  Williamstown  550 

First  of  the  famous  Trcadivay  Inns 
WILLIAMS   INN         WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 


THEATRE 


FOUNDATION,     INC. 


IN  THE 
AIR  CONDITIONED 

Adams  Memorial  Theatre 

ON  THE  CAMPUS  OF 

Williams  College 


Week  of 
June  26 


"THE  CHALK  GARDEN" 


July  3 

"THE  YOUNG  AND  BEAUTIFUL" 

July  10 

"THE  PHILADELPHIA  STORY" 

July  17 

"SAINT  JOAN" 

July  24 

"MRS.  McTHING" 

July  31 

A  New  Play  (To  Be  Announced) 

August  1 

"POINT  OF  NO  RETURN" 

August  14 

"THE  FLOWERING  PEACH" 

August  21 

"THE  GLASS  MENAGERIE" 

August  28 

"TIGER  AT  THE  GATES" 

TUES.   through   SAT.   EVE.  -  SAT.   MAT. 
$1.10  -  $1.65  -  $2.20  ■  $2.75  (Tax  Incl.) 

Box  Office  Williamstown  538 

27  miles  north  of  Lenox  on  Route  7 
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The  curtain  rises  upon  an  empty  room  —  the 
rough  interior  of  the  dwelling  of  a  forest  chief.  The 
trunk  of  a  great  ash  tree  rises  in  the  center  of  the 
stage  and  disappears  through  the  roof,  which  is  built 
about  its  limbs.  Siegmund  stumbles  in,  a  weapon- 
less refugee  from  his  enemies,  exhausted  by  the  storm. 
As  he  falls  upon  the  hearth  with  the  ejaculation : 
"Wcss  Herd  dies  auch  sei,  hier  muss  ich  rasten," 
the  motive  of  the  exhausted  Siegmund  (cellos) 
evolves  from  the  last  musical  remnants  of  the  abat- 
ing storm.  Sieglinde,  the  mistress  of  the  dwelling, 
discovers  the  stranger,  and  gives  him  a  restoring 
drink.  Refreshed,  he  looks  with  interest  upon  the 
fair  hostess  who  has  revived  him  (and  the  soft 
motive  of  compassion,  melting  into  the  motive  of 
love,  is  first  heard  as  the  pair  gaze  upon  one  another 
with  growing  tenderness). 

Siegmund  is  about  to  go,  for  he  is  one  whom  ill 
fortune  has  always  followed,  and  he  does  not  wish 
to  bring  trouble  into  this  house.  Sieglinde  restrains 
him  —  misfortune  is  already  here.  She  is  bound  by 
a  forced  marriage  to  Hunding,  whom  she  hates,  and 
can  imagine  no  worse  fate.  (At  this  point  the  motive 
of  the  unfortunate  race  of  the  Walsungs,  to  which 
these  two  belong,  is  intoned  by  the  cellos  and  basses.) 

Hunding,  the  master  of  the  house,  now  enters 
(his  motive,  which  pictures  him  to  the  life  in  two 
measures,  is  harshly  rhythmic,  unyielding,  hostile). 
During  his  presence,  which  is  oppressively  felt 
through  this  scene,  the  unmistakable  rhythm  of  his 
motive  recurs,  sounding  through  the  web  of  the 
score.  The  three  sit  at  table,  and  Hunding  bids  the 
stranger  give  an  account  of  himself,  and  reveal  his 
name.  As  Siegmund  talks,  Hunding  notices  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  between  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  — 
a  penetrating  glance  —  "a  gleam  of  the  snake  in  their 
eyes. 

With  a  recurrence  of  the  Walsung  motive,  Sieg- 
mund speaks  cryptically  of  his  name : 

"Friedmund  darf  ich  nicht  heissen, 
Frohwald  mbcht  ich  wohl  sein; 
Dock  Wehwalt  muss  ich  mich  nennen, 
Wolfe,  der  war  mein  Vater." 

He  tells  how  he  grew  up  in  the  forest  with  his 
father,  "The  Wolf"  (we  do  not  yet  know  of  him 
as  Wotan).  One  day,  returning  from  the  hunt,  they 
found  their  house  in  ashes,  his  mother  slain,  his  twin 
sister  vanished.  The  race  of  Neidungs  had  done 
the  deed.  Later,  his  father,  too,  has  disappeared, 
and  he  is  alone  in  the  world.  (At  the  reference  to 
Wotan  in  this  narrative,  the  motive  of  Walhalla 
floats  like  a  memory  across  the  musical  background. 
To  the  other  motives,  now  accumulated  into  an  ever 
richer  texture,  is  added  a  new  and  heroic  one  of  the 
Walsungs). 

Siegmund  then  tells  of  his  immediate  misfortune. 
He  has  rushed  in  upon  the  nuptials  of  a  maiden  who 
was  being  given  up  to  a  hated  lover.  The  girl  was 
killed  in  the  clash  of  arms.  His  weapons  broken, 
he  was  forced  to  flee.    Hunding  now  recognizes  in 
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Siegmund  a  sworn  enemy  of  his  race.  Siegmund  may 
by  the  code  of  hospitality  have  shelter  for  the  night 
—  in  the  morning  they  must  fight  to  the  death. 
Hunding  retires,  and  orders  his  wife  to  follow  him. 
As  she  leaves,  her  glance  rests  for  a  moment  on  the 
great  tree  trunk  in  the  center  of  the  room,  where 
the  handle  of  an  imbedded  sword  is  visible.  (The 
motive  of  the  sword  gleams  softly  from  the  trumpet 
twice,  and  is  harshly  drowned  by  the  motive  of 
Hunding.) 

Siegmund  is  left  standing  alone  in  the  room.  He 
is  brooding  upon  the  weapon  which  he  will  need 
tomorrow  — 

"W'dlse!  Wdlse!  wo  is  dein  Schwert?" 
Meanwhile,  unseen  by  him,  the  light  from  the  dying 
fire  falls  upon  the  handle  of  the  sword.  His  thoughts 
turn  to  the  beautiful  Sieglinde.  She  comes  softly  in, 
and  tells  him  that  she  has  given  her  husband  a  sleep- 
ing potion.  She  tells  of  a  circumstance  at  her  wed- 
ding. A  stranger  in  a  dark  cloak,  with  his  hat 
pulled  down  to  conceal  one  of  his  eyes,  had  plunged 
a  sword  to  the  hilt  in  the  trunk  of  the  ash  tree.  It 
would  belong  to  him  who  could  draw  it  forth.  This 
none  of  the  guests  could  do.  Sieglinde  fondly  an- 
ticipates as  her  deliverer  and  lover  the  hero  who  is 
destined  to  draw  forth  the  sword.  Siegmund,  con- 
fident that  he  is  to  be  that  deliverer,  ardently  em- 
braces her.  At  this  moment,  the  door  opens  of  itself, 
and  reveals  the  moonlit  forest  under  the  spell  of 
spring.  The  moonlight  floods  in  upon  the  two  lovers. 
"Who  went  out?"  asked  Sieglinde,  fearfully.  No 
one,  but  something  came  in  —  it  is  the  breath  of 
spring,  which  floods  the  whole  musical  atmosphere, 
as  Siegmund  sings  his  famous  love  song.  The  rap- 
ture and  intensity  of  the  scene  increases  as  Sieglinde 
adds  her  voice  in  a  new  motive  of  rapture.  The  two 
recognize  each  other  as  children  of  the  same  father. 

He  is  a  Walsung,  the  sword  is  intended  for  him  ; 
she  names  him  "Siegmund."  "Friedmund"  and 
"Frohwald,"  names  he  had  disclaimed,  signified 
felicity  which  he  did  not  possess,  while  "Wehwalt" 
signified  misfortune.  Now  "Siegmund"  signifies  vic- 
tory and  likewise  links  his  name  with  Sieglinde,  his 
twin  sister  and  bride.  The  sword  he  names  "No- 
thung,"  the  instrument  of  his  great  "need." 

He  draws  forth  the  sword,  as  the  motive  of  the 
newly  named  "Nothung"  floods  to  a  triumphant 
climax. 


MARGARET  HARSHAW  began  her  career  singing  at 
Robin  Hood  Dell,  Philadelphia,  where  she  appeared  in 
summer  opera  productions.  At  the  same  time  she  studied 
with  William  von  Wymetal  of  the  Curtis  Institute.  She 
also  studied  with  Madame  Schoen-Renee  while  attending 
the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  on  scholarship.  Making  her 
debut  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in  1942,  she 
subsequently  sang  in  opera  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
She  extended  her  voice  from  contralto  to  soprano  and 
returned  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  1951  where  she  sang 
such  parts  as  Donna  Anna,  Santuzza,  Azucena,  and  several 
Wagnerian  parts:  Senta  in  The  Flying  Dutchman,  Briinn- 
hilde  in  Gbtterdammerung,  Kundry  in  Parsifal,  as  well  as 
Isolde. 


ALBERT  DA  COSTA  was  born  in  Amsterdam,  New 
York.  He  studied  piano  as  well  as  developing  his  voice. 
After  war  service,  he  sang  in  several  opera  companies  in 
New  York  and  on  tour.  Originally  a  baritone,  he  won 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Auditions  of  the  Air  as  a  tenor 
in  1954  and  sang  his  first  large  part  as  Walther  with  the 
Metropolitan  Company  in  the  season  past. 

JAMES  PEASE,  born  in  Indianapolis,  studied  law  as 
well  as  music,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  his  state. 
Music,  however,  has  been  his  career.  In  America  he  has 
appeared  with  the  Philadelphia  Opera  Company,  the  New 
Opera  Company  of  New  York,  the  New  York  City  Opera 
and  the  Opera  Department  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
In  Europe  he  has  sung  with  success  as  a  member  of  the 
Hamburg  Staatsoper. 
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Pierre  Monteux 

PIERRE  MONTEUX  was  born  in  Paris,  April  4,  1875. 
He  began  his  career  as  violist  at  the  Opera  Cnmique  and 
the  Concerts  Colonne.  From  1912  he  conducted  Diaghileff's 
Ballet  Russe,  introducing  such  music  as  Stravinsky's 
Pctrouchka,  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps,  and  Le  Rossignol ; 
Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe  and  Debussy's  Jeux.  He  toured 
the  United  States  with  the  Ballet  Russe  in  1916-17.  He 
conducted  at  the  Paris  Opera  and  his  own  Concerts  Mon- 
teux in  Paris.  He  became  conductor  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  1917-18  and  was  the  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  1919-1924.  In  the  ten  years 
following  he  was  a  regular  conductor  of  the  Amsterdam 
Concertgebouiv  and  the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris. 
He  became  conductor  of  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra  in 
1935,  a  position  from  which  he  has  now  retired.  Mr. 
Monteux  returned  to  conduct  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra January,  1951,  and  has  conducted  each  season  since, 
in  Boston,  and  at  Tanglewood.  He  shared  with  Mr. 
Munch  the  concerts  of  the  European  tour  in  May,  1952, 
and  the  transcontinental  tour  in  May,  1953,  and  will  again 
do  so  in  the  European  tour  which  will  follow  the  Berk- 
shire Festival.  Through  two  seasons  past  he  has  conducted 
as  guest  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 


Overture  To  "LTtaliana  In  Algeri" 
Gioacchino  Rossini 

Born   in   Pesaro,   Italy,   February  29,   1792;   died   in  Passy, 
France,   November   13,   1868. 

L'ltaliana  in  Algeri  ("The  Italian  Woman  in  Algiers"), 
opera  buffa  to  a  libretto  by  Anelli,  was  first  performed  in 
Venice  May  22,  1813. 

Rossini,  aged  twenty-one,  made  his  first  great  suc- 
cess in  opera  buffa  with  L'ltaliana  in  Algeri,  and 
hopefully  followed  it  a  year  later  with  //  Turco  in 
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Italia,  a  fiasco  so  far  as  history  is  concerned,  but 
more  familiar  hereabouts.  Pitts  Sanborn  once  amus- 
ingly noted  in  the  programs  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Symphony  Society  that  the  first  perform- 
ance of  L'ltaliana  in  Algeri  "took  place  in  Venice 
on  the  very  day  of  Richard  Wagner's  birth  at  Leip- 
zig—  Richard  Wagner,  who,  on  February  13,  1883, 
was  to  die  in  Venice  as  Rossini  had  done  at  Passy 
on  November  13,  and  some  insist  there  is  no  divinity 
in  dates  and  numbers!" 

"When  Rossini  wrote  L'ltaliana  in  Algeri,"  ac- 
cording to  Stendahl  in  his  life  of  the  composer,  "he 
was  in  the  flower  of  his  genius  and  his  youth ;  he  had 
no  fear  of  repeating  himself,  he  was  not  trying  to 
compose  strong  music;  he  was  living  in  that  amiable 
Venetian  country,  the  gayest  in  Italy  and  perhaps  in 
the  world.  The  result  of  the  Venetian  character  is 
that  the  people  want  above  all  in  music  agreeable 
songs,  light  rather  than  passionate.  They  were 
served  to  their  hearts'  desire  in  L'ltaliana;  never  has 
a  public  enjoyed  a  spectacle  more  harmonious  with 
its  character,  and  of  all  the  operas  that  have  ever 
existed  this  is  the  one  destined  to  please  the  Venetians 
most."  Travelling  in  Venetia  in  1817,  Stendahl 
adds,  he  found  they  were  presenting  L'ltaliana  at 
the  same  time  in  Brescia,  Verona,  Venice,  Vicenza, 
and  Treviso. 

Angelo  Anelli,  whose  libretto  had  been  set  by 
Luigi  Mosca  in  1808,  was  using  an  old  legend,  but 
probably  owed  more  than  a  little  to  Die  Entfiihrung 
aus  dem  Serdil  by  Mozart,  whom,  incidentally^, 
Rossini  never  failed  to  praise.  TBoth  pieces  offer,  not;' 
only  the  possibilities  for  music  alia  Turca  and  bright!, 
exotic  decor,  but  an  entertaining  situation  traceablfe 
to  Marmontel's  Soliman  II  *  one  of  his  Contet 
Moraux,  published  in  book  form  in  1775.  This 
satirical  encyclopedist  depicts  a  sultan's  boredom 
with  the  facile,  insipid  complaisance  of  the  slaves  of 
his  harem,  who  are  nothing  more  than  "machines 
caressantes."  He  causes  to  be  captured  a  European 
girl  with  intelligence,  independence  and  spirit  of  her 
own,  by  the  name  of  Roxelane.  Her  impudence  and 
complete  disregard  of  everyxcustom  of  abject  obedi- 
ence intrigues  and  wins  him.  As  she  leads  him  to 
the  altar  and  to  the  state  of  legal  matrimony,  a  bless- 
ing hitherto  denied  harem  potentates,  he  remarks  — 
"Est  il  possible  qu'un  petit  nez  retrousse  renverse 
les  loix  d'un  empire?" 

This  kind  of  piquant  rebellion  of  Western  woman- 
hood found  its  way  into  Mozart's  Constanze,  an 
English  girl,  and  Rossini's  Isabella,  an  Italian 
beauty,  although  each  of  them  finally  departs  with 
her  fiance  from  home,  (who  is  of  course  the  principal 
tenor).  Incidentally,  the  Fiorilla  of  The  Turk  in 
Italy  handles  the  visiting  Turk  with  similar  ease. 

Leigh  Hunt,  reviewing  the  first  English  perform- 
ance of  L'ltaliana  in  Algeri,  wrote  that  its  merits 


*  This  tale  was  done  into  an  English  farce  bv  Isaac 
Bickerstaff,  about  1827,  called  A  Sultan,  or  A  Peep  into  the 
Seraglio. 


"are,  generally  speaking,  of  a  piece  with  those  of  // 
Barbiere;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  more  animal  spirit 
than  intellectual,  and  good  compilation  than  novelty. 
The  author  seems  to  delight  in  expressing  a  pre- 
cipitate and  multitudinous  mirth;  and  sometimes 
works  up  and  ferments  a  passage,  and  pours  in  instru- 
ment upon  instrument,  till  orchestra  and  singers  all 
appear  drunk  with  uproariousness,  and  ready  to  die 
on  the  spot.  He  carries  this  feeling,  we  think,  to  a 
pitch  of  genius,  and  even  to  something  exclusive, 
and  peculiar  to  himself;  nor  does  it  hurt  perhaps  the 
general  effect  and  character  of  this  species  of  talent, 
that  nothing  seems  to  come  amiss  to  him,  when  he 
gives  way  to  it  —  old  or  new,  masterly  or  indifferent. 
He  is  like  a  wit  fond  of  punning  and  intoxicated 
with  social  enjoyment.  Old  jokes  and  new,  his 
neighbour's  and  his  own,  all  run  merrily  through 
his  hands.  His  good  things  exalt  the  occasion;  and 
the  occasion,  in  return,  does  as  much  for  his  bad." 


Concerto  for  Orchestra 
Bela  Bartok 

Born  in  Nagyszentmiklos,  Hungary,  March  25,  1881;  died 
in  New  York,  September  26,  1945. 

This  Orchestral  Concerto  was  written  for  the  Kousse- 
vitzky  Music  Foundation  in  memory  of  Natalie  Kousse- 
vitzky.  The  score  is  dated  October  8,  1943.  This  orchestra 
gave  the  first  performance  of  the  Concerto  December  1, 
1944. 

"The  general  mood  of  the  work  represents,"  so 
the  composer  has  written,  "apart  from  the  jesting 
second  movement,  a  gradual  transition  from  the 
sternness  of  the  first  movement  and  the  lugubrious 
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death-song  of  the  third,  to  the  life-assertion  of  the 
last  one."  This  remark  is  interesting,  in  that  Bela 
Bartok  composed  the  piece  during  the  period  of 
recovery  from  a  serious  illness. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  had  visited  him  at  Doctors 
Hospital  in  New  York,  and  found  him  weak  and 
depressed.  When  Dr.  Koussevitzky  asked  him  to 
compose  a  piece,  he  made  no  reply,  probably  doubt- 
ing his  strength  to  fulfill  a  commission.  H.  W. 
Heinsheimer  who,  as  the  agent  of  his  publisher,  the 
G.  Schirmer  Co.,  knew  him  well,  has  described  the 
interview  and  its  consequences.* 

Bartok  made  no  reply.  He  suddenly  began  talk- 
ing of  other  matters.  He  asked  the  conductor,  al- 
most urgently,  to  stay  on.   The  two  men  had  a  long 

*  Bela  Bartok,  a  Personal  Memoir,  "Tomorrow,"  October, 
1949. 
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talk.  Bartok  did  most  of  the  talking,  unburdening 
his  troubled  mind.  He  covered  many  subjects  and 
became  flushed  with  a  new  and  very  touching  con- 
fidence in  life.  It  was  almost  an  hour  later  that  the 
nurse  came  in  and  the  conductor  took  his  leave. 

"Undoubtedly  the  learned  specialists,  who  at- 
tended Bela  Bartok  in  his  sickness  that  two  years 
later  consumed  what  was  left  of  him,  will  have  more 
logical  explanations  for  the  incredible  recovery  that 
set  in  almost  immediately  after  Koussevitzky's  visit. 
All  we  know  is  that  soon  they  found  him  to  be  so 
much  better  that  they  released  him  from  the  hospital. 
He  left  New  York  for  Asheville,  North  Carolina  .  .  . 

"His  letters,  deviating  strangely  from  the  austerity 
we  had  come  to  expect,  sounded  almost  elated.  He 
included  short  health  bulletins,  giving  us  a  graph  of 
his  morning  and  night  temperatures  with  slightly 
ironic  but  not  at  all  pessimistic  comments.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  he  asked  for  music  paper  —  lots  of 
it.  Then,  suddenly,  he  wrote  he  had  completed 
a  major  part  of  a  new  work  he  was  writing  for  Serge 
Koussevitzky.  He  was  sending  us  the  score  to  be 
copied.  Soon  a  second  and  a  final  third  batch 
arrived.     It  was  the  'Concerto  for  Orchestra.' 

"He  did  not  return  from  Asheville  in  time  to  be 
present  at  its  tumultuous  premiere  in  Boston  in  De- 
cember, 1944.  But  he  observed  its  immediate  suc- 
cess, its  acceptance  as  one  of  the  great  masterpieces 
of  our  generation.  He  knew  that  this  time  he  had 
touched  the  hearts  of  his  audiences,  and  he  was 
present  to  hear  it  and  take  many  of  his  gentle,  very 
touching,  terribly  serious  bows  when  the  work  was 
plaved  in  New  York.  A  few  months  later  he  was 
dead." 

The  composer  has  explained  why  he  did  not  call 
his  last  large  orchestral  work  a  symphony : 

"The  title  of  this  symphony-like  orchestral  work 
is  explained  by  its  tendency  to  treat  the  single  instru- 
ments or  instrument  groups  in  a  ' concertant'  or 
soloistic  manner.  The  'virtuoso'  treatment  appears, 
for  instance,  in  the  fugato  sections  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  first  movement  (brass  instruments),  or 
in  the  ' perpetuum  mobile'-likz  passage  of  the  prin- 
cipal theme  in  the  last  movement  (strings),  and 
especially  in  the  second  movement  in  which  pairs 
of  instruments  consecutively  appear  with  brilliant 
passages. 
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"As  for  the  structure  of  the  work,  the  first  and 
fifth  movements  are  written  in  a  more  or  less  regular 
sonata  form.  The  development  of  the  first  con- 
tains fugato  sections  for  brass ;  the  exposition  in  the 
finale  is  somewhat  extended,  and  its  development 
consists  of  a  fugue  built  on  the  last  theme  of  the 
exposition.  Less  traditional  forms  are  found  in  the 
second  and  third  movements.  The  main  part  of  the 
second  consists  of  a  chain  of  independent  short  sec- 
tions, by  wind  instruments  consecutively  introduced 
in  five  pairs  (bassoons,  oboes,  clarinets,  flutes,  and 
muted  trumpets).*  Thematically,  the  five  sections 
have  nothing  in  common.  A  kind  of  'trio'  —  a 
short  chorale  for  brass  instruments  and  side-drum  — 
follows,  after  which  the  five  sections  are  recapitu- 
lated in  a  more  elaborate  instrumentation.  The 
structure  of  the  fourth  movement  likewise  is  chain- 
like; three  themes  appear  successively.  These  con- 
stitute the  core  of  the  movement,  which  is  enframed 
by  a  misty  texture  of  rudimentary  motifs.  Most  of 
the  thematic  material  of  this  movement  derives  from 
the  'Introduction'  to  the  first  movement.  The  form 
of  the  fourth  movement  —  'Intermezzo  interrotto' 
['Interrupted  Intermezzo']  — could  be  rendered  by 
the  letter  symbols  'ABA  —  interruption  —  BA.'  " 


Symphony  In  C  Major,  No.  7 
Franz  Schubert 

Born   in   Lichtenthal,   Vienna,   January  31,   1797;    died   in 
Vienna,  November  19,  1828. 

This  posthumous  symphony  was  composed  in  1828.  What 
was  probably  its  first  performance  was  given  at  the 
Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig,  March  21,  1839,  Felix  Mendel- 
ssohn conducting. 

It  was  117  years  ago  that  this  symphony  was 
resurrected  and  performed  in  Leipzig,  at  which  time 
eleven  years  had  passed  since  the  composition  of  the 
symphony  and  the  death  of  its  composer. 

Schubert  turned  out  six  symphonies  in  his  earlier 
composing  years,  from  the  time  that,  as  a  pupil  of 
sixteen  at  the  Konvikt  (the  school  of  the  Imperial 
Choir  at  Vienna)  he  filled  sheets  with  ready  music 
for  the  small  school  orchestra  in  which  he  was  a 
violinist.    In  1816  he  wrote  his  Fourth  ("Tragic") 

*  Hence  the  title:  "Play  of  Pairs"  — J.  N.  B. 
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Symphony  and  his  Fifth  (without  trumpets  and 
drums)  ;  in  1818,  reaching  his  twenty-first  year,  he 
produced  his  Sixth  in  C  major,  still  for  a  small 
orchestra.  These  three  works,  containing  many  of 
the  beautiful  pages  characteristic  of  the  young  Schu- 
bert, were  yet  modest  in  design,  having  been  planned 
for  the  immediate  uses  of  the  "Amateur  Society," 
the  outgrowth  of  a  friendly  quartet  which  had  long 
met  as  such  in  his  father's  house. 

Having  come  of  age,  the  young  man  turned  his 
musical  thoughts  away  from  symphonies,  a  form 
which  he  fulfilled  only  twice  in  the  remainder  of 
his  life.*  In  1822  he  wrote  another,  or  at  least  two 
movements  of  another.  The  "Unfinished"  Symphony 
may  be  said  to  be  the  first  which  Schubert  wrote 
entirely  to  the  prompting  of  his  free  musical  in- 
clinations, and  not  to  the  constricted  proportions  of 
a  group  of  half-skilled  friends  who  could  with  dif- 
ficulty muster  a  trumpeter  or  set  of  kettledrums. 
Anselm  Huttenbrenner,  to  whom  he  dispatched  the 
score  for  the  Styrian  Society  at  Gratz,  casually  laid 
the  unplayed  symphony  in  a  drawer  and  forgot  it. 
This  indifference  did  not  visibly  disturb  the  com- 
poser, to  whom  the  act  of  creation  seems  always  to 
have  been  infinitely  more  important  than  the  possi- 
bilities (which  were  usually  meagre  enough)  of 
performance  or  recognition.  Once  more,  six  years 
later,  Schubert  spread  his  symphonic  wings,  this  time 
with  no  other  dictator  than  his  soaring  fancy.  Dif- 
ficulty, length,  orchestration,  these  were  not  ordered 
by  the  compass  of  any  orchestra  he  knew.  Schubert 
in  his  more  rarefied  lyrical  flights  composed  far 
above  the  heads  of  the  small  circle  of  singers  or 
players  with  whom  his  music-making  was  identified. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  wrote  at  those  times 
for  the  larger  world  he  never  encountered  in  his 
round  of  humble  dealings  and  for  coming  genera- 


*  He  did  make,  in  1821,  a  complete  outline  of  a  sym- 
phony in  E  minor-E  major  with  the  notation  and  scoring 
only  partly  filled  in.  The  symphony  was  performed  in 
Vienna  in  the  season  1934-1935  by  Felix  Weingartner.  A 
"Gastein"  Symphony,  vaguely  referred  to  in  the  correspond- 
ence, remains  a  legend,  for  no  trace  of  it  has  been  found. 
There  are  no  grounds  for  considering  the  Piano  Duo  in  C 
major  as  a  draft  for  this  Symphony. 
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tions  unnumbered.  In  this  wise  did  the  symphony  in 
C  major  come  into  being  —  the  symphony  which 
showed  a  new  and  significant  impulse  in  a  talent 
long  since  of  immortal  stature ;  the  symphony  which 
it  became  the  privilege  and  triumph  of  Schumann 
to  resurrect  years  later,  and  make  known  to  the 
world. 

Entr'acte 

HOW  TO  WRITE  AN  OVERTURE 
The  Rossini  Recipe 

"When  I  was  in  Naples  last  year,"  writes  Spike 
Hughes  in  the  Musical  Times,  London,  May  1956, 
"I  came  across  a  piece  of  charmingly  characteristic 
Rossiniary  which  I  do  not  think  is  at  all  widely 
known. 

"It  is  an  account,  published  in  a  Neapolitan  paper 
of  1848,  of  the  correspondence  between  the  composer 
and  an  unspecified  gentleman  whom  //  Folletto 
('The  Imp'),  in  its  issue  of  26  October  1848,  intro- 
duces as  one  who,  having  heard  Rossini,  'frequently 
spoken  of,'  secretly  wrote  to  the  illustre  maestro  in 
the  following  terms:" 

'My  dear  sir, 

'You  have  the  general  reputation  of  being  a 
maestro  who  is  great,  obliging  and  an  epicure.  To 
the  epicure  I  send  herewith  a  terrine  of  pate  de  foie 
gras  de  Strasbourg;  to  the  great  and  obliging  maes- 
tro I  address  the  hope  that  he  will  be  gracious 
enough  to  grant  my  request  to  help  one  of  his  future 
rivals.  I  have  a  nephew  who  is  a  musician  and  does 
not  know  how  to  write  the  overture  to  the  opera  he 
has  written.  Would  you,  who  have  composed  so 
much,  please  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  your 
recipe?  If  you  were  still  concerned  with  the  joys 
of  applause  my  request  might  perhaps  be  indiscreet, 
but  now  that  you  have  renounced  all  claims  to  glory, 
you  should  no  longer  be  jealous  of  anybody. 
'I  am,  dear  Signor  Rossini,  yours,  etc' 
Rossini,  living  at  that  time  in  retirement  in 
Bologna,  was  clearly  touched  by  the  present  of  a 
terrine  of  the  all-important  constituent  of  the  tour- 
nedos  Rossini  and  replied  by  return  of  post  and  in 
terms  of  almost  equally  florid  formality  :* 

'I  consider  myself  greatly  flattered,  o  signore,  by 
the  preference  you  show  for  my  recipes  over  those 
of  my  colleagues  in  your  concern  for  the  embarras- 
sing position  in  which  your  nephew  finds  himself. 
But  first  of  all  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  never 
written  anything  unless  there  was  no  possible  means 
of  avoiding  it.  I  do  not  understand  what  pleasure 
can    be    derived    from    giving   oneself    a    headache, 

*This  letter  in  far  briefer  form  was  published  by  Syl- 
vestri  (Delia  vita  e  delle  opere  di  Gioacchino  Rossini)  in 
1874  and  repeated  verbatim  in  the  letters  edited  by  G. 
Mazzatinti  in  1902.  Sylvestri  had  taken  the  letter  from  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  1874.  Its  authenticity  cannot  be 
proved  (and  it  has  been  doubted).  One  may  at  least 
assume  that  Rossini  would  in  any  case  have  been  pleased 
to  be  credited   with  it.  —  J.  N.  B. 


getting  cramp  in  one's  hand  and  developing  a  fever 
merely  to  amuse  a  public  whose  greatest  delight  is 
to  be  bored  stiff  by  every  effort  to  entertain  it.  I 
am  not  and  never  have  been  in  any  way  a  champion 
of  the  right  to  work,  and  I  find  that  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  precious  of  all  human  rights  is  that  of  doing 
nothing.  I  am  able  to  indulge  in  this  since  acquiring, 
not  thanks  to  my  operas  but  to  one  or  two  happy 
financial  speculations  to  which  (without  my  knowl- 
edge) I  was  made  a  party,  the  incomparable  privi- 
lege, the  right  par  excellence,  the  right  above  all 
rights:  that  of  doing  nothing.  If,  then,  I  have  any 
really  practical  advice  to  offer  your  nephew,  it  is  to 
emulate  me  in  this  rather  than  in  anything  else. 

'If,  however,  he  still  persists  in  his  bizarre  and 
inconceivable  idea  of  wanting  to  work,  then  I  will 
tell  you  the  principal  recipes  which  I  had  to  use 
during  the  miserable  period  when  I,  too,  was  obliged 
to  do  something.  Your  nephew  will  .be  able  to 
choose  the  one  that  suits  him  best. 

'First  general  and  invariable  rule:  Wait  for  the 
eve  of  the  first  performance  before  composing  the 
overture.  Nothing  is  better  for  inspiration  than 
necessity,  the  presence  of  a  copyist  waiting  for  your 
work,  sheet  by  sheet,  and  the  sinister  spectacle  of  the 
impresario  tearing  his  hair  in  desperation.  All 
true  masterpieces  in  this  form  have  always  been 
written  in  this  way.  In  Italy,  in  my  time,  all 
impresarios  were  as  bald  at  thirty  as  the  palm  of 
your  hand. 

'Second  recipe:  I  wrote  the  overture  to  Otello 
in  a  small  room  in  Barbaja's  palace  in  Naples,  where 
the  fiercest  and  baldest  of  all  impresarios  locked  me 
in  by  force,  with  a  plate  of  boiled  macaroni  swim- 
ming in  water  and  with  no  seasoning,  threatening 
that  I  should  not  leave  the  room  alive  until  I  had 
finished  the  last  note  of  the  overture.  You  can  try 
this  recipe  on  your  nephew,  but,  whatever  happens, 
don't  let  him  smell  the  delicious  smell  of  the  pate 
de  foie  gras  de  Strasbourg  —  this  kind  of  delicacy 
is  suitable  only  for  composers  who  do  nothing,  and 
I  thank  you  very  much  for  honouring  me  with  the 
present  you  have  sent  me.' 


HERBITS  BERKSHIRE  TOURS 

Sightseeing 

Morning  —  Afternoon  —  All  Day 

Inquire  Herbits  Travel  Service 

10  Bank  Row,  Pittsfield 

Phone  6706  —  6766  or  your  Innkeeper 


4W*S? 


Main  Street    •     Lenox,  Mass. 
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[The  overture  to  Otello  which  Rossini  wrote  in 
such  depressing  circumstances  is  one  of  the  gayest 
—  and,  one  must  admit,  least  appropriate  —  of  his 
overtures;  though  it  became  less  so,  perhaps,  after 
the  happy  ending  had  been  thoughtfully  added  to 
the  opera  after  the  original  Naples  premiere.  It  is 
an  item  enterprising  conductors  might  well  add  to 
their  repertory  without  doing  anybody  any  harm.] 

'Third  recipe:  I  wrote  the  overture  to  La  gazza 
ladra  not  on  the  eve  but  on  the  very  day  of  the  first 
performance,  up  under  the  roof  of  La  Scala  in 
Milan,  where  1  was  sent  by  an  impresario  just  as 
bad  and  almost  as  bald  as  Barbaja,  and  watched  over 
by  four  stagehands.  This  quartet  of  executioners 
had  been  ordered  to  throw  my  overture,  phrase  by 
phrase,  out  of  the  window  to  the  copyists  in  the 
courtyard  below,  who  then  delivered  the  parts  to 
the  first  violin  to  rehearse.  In  the  event  of  there 
being  no  pages  of  music  to  throw  into  the  courtyard, 
the  barbarians  had  orders  to  throw  me  to  the  copy- 
ists. The  loft  of  your  house,  dear  sir,  could  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose  in  the  case  of  your  nephew. 
God  forbid  that  he  should  ever  suffer  any  bigger 
falls.' 

[Rossini's  little  pun  there  was  the  use  of  the  word 
' caduta,'  which  in  Italian  means  'fall'  but  also  —  in 
the  theatrical  sense  —  a  'flop'.] 

'Fourth  recipe:  I  did  better  with  the  overture  to 
The  Barber  of  Seville.  I  did  not  write  it  specially 
to  take  the  place  of  the  one  originally  written  for 
this  extremely  buff  a  opera;  instead,  I  used  another, 
composed  for  Elisabetta,  Regina  dTnghilterra,  an 
opera  excessively  seria.  The  public  was  enchanted 
by  this  solution.  Your  nephew,  who  has  so  far 
written  no  overture  for  his  new  opera,  might  well 
try  this  and  use  an  overture  he  has  already  composed.' 

[There  is  no  doubt  that,  for  Rossini,  the  E  minor 
allegro   vivo   tune   of   the  Barber  overture   is  very 

ROBIN  HENDRICK 
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Records     •     Radios     •     Hi-Fi  Equipment 
Baldwin  Pianos 
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NEAR  TANGLEWOOD 
Guest   accommodations         •         Rooms   newly   refurnished 

•  Moderate  rates     •     Beautiful  grounds     •     All  sports 

•  Casino  —  all  alcoholic  beverages  also  Sandwiches  served 

•  New  Housekeeping  Cottages  on  lake  rented  week,  month 
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opera  seria  music  indeed,  and,  of  course,  it  had 
served  for  an  opera  even  more  seria  —  Aureliano 
in  Palmira  —  before  it  was  attached  to  Elisabetta. 
What  I  find  interesting  about  that  fourth  recipe, 
however,  is  Rossini's  reference  to  an  overture  spe- 
cially written  for  The  Barber  of  Seville,  but  not 
used.  It  is  known  that  he  did  write  one,  and  there 
has  always  been  a  suspicion  that,  though  it  was 
played  at  the  first  performance  of  the  Barber,  what 
we  now  call  the  overture  took  its  place  almost 
immediately  after  that.  But,  from  what  Rossini 
says  about  it  in  his  letter,  it  seems  that  the  original 
was  never  played  at  all.] 

'Fifth  recipe:  I  composed  the  overture,  or  rather 
the  instrumental  introduction,  to  Le  Comte  Ory 
fishing  with  a  rod,  with  my  feet  in  the  water  at 
Petit-Bourg  in  the  company  of  M.  Aguado,  who 
never  ceased,  the  entire  time  I  was  fishing,  to  talk 
to  me  about  Spanish  finance,  which  I  found  inde- 
scribably tedious.  I  do  not  imagine  for  a  moment, 
sir,  that  in  similar  circumstances  your  conversation 
would  have  anything  like  the  same  unnerving  effect 
on  the  imagination  of  your  nephew. 

'Sixth  recipe:  I  found  myself  in  the  same  sort 
of  nerve-shattering  situation  when  I  wrote  the  over- 
ture to  William  Tell  in  an  apartment  I  occupied 
in  the  Boulevard  Montmartre.  Here,  night  and 
day,  the  queerest  characters  in  the  whole  of  Paris 
would  wander  in  and  out,  smoking,  drinking,  chat- 
tering, shouting,  bawling  in  my  ears  while  I  went  on 
composing  and  trying  to  hear  as  little  as  possible. 
I  am  certain  that  in  spite  of  cultural  progress  in 
France  you  will  nevertheless  still  succeed  in  finding 
as  many  imbeciles  in  Paris  capable  of  stimulating 
your  nephew  in  the  same  way.' 

[On  reflection,  perhaps  that  picture  of  Rossini's 
Paris  apartment  explains  a  little  of  how  William 
Tell  came  to  be  the  loudest  overture  in  history.] 

'Seventh  recipe:  In  the  case  of  Mose  I  composed 
no  overture  at  all,  and  this  is  the  easiest  thing  of  all. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  your  nephew  could  use  this  final 
recipe  with  great  success.  It  is  roughly  the  same 
as  that  adopted  by  my  good  friend  Meyerbeer  in 
Robert  le  Diable  and  Les  Huguenots,  and  it  appears 
that  he  has  found  it  most  satisfactory.  I  am  assured 
that  he  has  made  use  of  it  in  Le  Prophete  as  well 
and  is  full  of  praise  for  the  efficacy  of  this  recipe. 

'With  my  best  wishes  for  the  glory  of  your  nephew 
and  my  thanks  for  the  pate,  which  I  found  excellent, 


believe  me  to  be,  etc. 


Rossini, 

ex-composer. 
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A  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

Including  Berkshire  Festival  Concerts  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 

Tanglewood,   1956 


(This  schedule  is  subject  to  change.  Friends  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  should  confirm  dates  of  student  per- 
formances before  coming  to  Tanglewood.  Hours  indicated 
arc  Daylight  Saving  Time.  Starred  events  (*)  are  open 
by  invitation  to  the  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
within  the  limits  of  the  seating  space  available.  The  opera 
productions  of  July  jo**,  August  6**,  and  7**,  will  require 
special  tickets. 

Gifts  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  are  deductible  from 
Federal  Income  Tax.) 

July  19,  Thursday 

Shed  at  8 :30  —  *Dept.  I :  Orchestra 

July  20,  Friday 

Shed  at  8:30 —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 

July  21,  Saturday 

Shed  at  10  a.m.  —  Open  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 

Soloists:  Margaret  Harshaw,  Albert  Da  Costa,  James 
Pease 

July  22,  Sunday 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10  a.m. — *Dept.  I:  Chamber 
Music 

Shed  at  2:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Monteux) 

Chamber  Music  Flail  at  8:30  —  *Dept.  Ill:  Composers' 
Forum 

July  23,   Monday 

Theatre  at  8:30  —  *Fromm  Music  Foundation  Concert 

July  24,  Tuesday 

Theatre  at  8:30  —  *Dept.  IV:  Opera 

July  25,   Wednesday 

Theatre  at  8 :30  —  The  Beaux  Arts  Trio 

July  26,  Thursday 
Shed  at  8:30  —  *Dept.  I:  Orchestra 

July  27,  Friday 
Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 

July  28,  Saturday 

Shed  at  10  a.m.  —  Open  Rehearsal 


PUBLIC  REHEARSALS 

ADMISSION  $1  EACH 

July  21,  28;    August  4,   11,   at   10  A.M. 

Benefit  the  Pension  Fund  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 
Soloist:  Rudolf  Serkin,  Piano 

July  29,  Sunday 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10  a.m.  —  *Dept.  I:  Chamber 
Music 

Shed  at  2:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Burcin) 
Soloist:  Ruth  Posselt,  Violin 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  8:30  — *Dept.  Ill:  Composers' 
Forum 

July  30,  Monday 

Theatre  at  8:30  — **Dept.  IV:  Opera 

July  31,  Tuesday 

Theatre  at  8:30  — *Dept.  II:  Chorus 

August  1,  Wednesday 

Theatre    at    8:30  —  Rudolf    Serkin    and    the    Boston 
Symphony  Woodwind  Quartet 

August  2,  Thursday 
Shed  at  8 :30  —  *Dept.  I :  Orchestra 

August  3,  Friday 
Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Carvalho) 
Soloist:  Joey  de  Oliveira,  Piano 

August  4,  Saturday 

Shed  at  10  a.m.  —  Open  Rehearsal 

Chamber   Music    Hall   at    3 — *Dept.    Ill:    Composers' 
Forum 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Bernstein) 
Chorus  and  Soloists 

August  5,  Sunday 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10  a.m.  —  *Dept.  I:  Chamber 
Music 

Shrd  at  2:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 
Soloist:  Zino  Francescatti,  Violin 

August  6,  Monday 

Theatre  at  8:30  — **Dept.  IV:  Opera 

August  7,  Tuesday 

Theatre  at  8:30  — **Dept.  IV:  Opera 

August  8,  Wednesday 

Theatre  at  8:30  —  Zino  Francescatti  and  Artur  Balsam 

August  9,  Thursday 
Tanclewood  on  Parade 

August  10,  Friday 

Shed  at  8  :30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 

August  11,  Saturday 
Shed  at  10  a.m.  —  Open  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  3 — *Dept.  I:  Orchestra 

Shed  at  8  :30  —  Festival  Concert  (Monteux) 

August  12,  Sunday 

Theatre  at  10  a.m.  —  *Dept.  I:  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  2:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 
Chorus  and  Soloists 


Full  Programs  on  Request  at  the  Friends'  Office 


Programs  Subject  to  Change 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  9 
"TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE" 

Watch  for  Special  Announcement 
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Delightful  Places  to  Stay,  Lunch,  or  Dine 


Hatttgre 


Route  20  Lenox  Tel.  Lenox  475 

Famous  for  Fine  Food  and  Good  Service 

Luncheon   12:  }0  to  2:00  P.M.  Dinner  6:30  to  8:00  P.M. 

DELUXE  BUFFET  Saturday   and  Sunday   Evenings 

During  Shed   Concerts   6:00   to   8:00   P.M. 

Rendezvous    Lounge    Open    Nightly    for    Cocktails, 

Snacks  and  Entertainment 

Guest  Accommodations 


CHEF    KARL'S 

LENOX 


LUNCH  12-2  DINNER  6-9 

SUNDAY  12  to  8  P.M. 


Telephone  Lenox  698 


for  fun  and  gaiety 

in  the  sun  and  under  the  stars 


The 


TTcfteL 


LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
•  Enjoy  a  Dip  —  Sip  or  a  Snack  •  Heated  Swimming 
Pool  •  Peacock  Lounge  •  Terrace  Dining  •  After 
Concert  Gatherings  •  Old  Stage  Grill  •  Sunday  Evening 
Buffets  •  Outdoor  Barbecues  and  Steak  Roasts  •  Free 
Parking  Area 

George  A.  Turain,  Host 


EGREMONT    TAVERN 

Comfortable  Home-like  Rooms 
Delicious  Wholesome  Meals 

Cocktails  served  in  our  Lounge 

or  on  our  Garden  Terrace. 

Routes  23  and  41,  South  Egremont,  Mass. 

Telephone:  Great  Barrington  827 


Jn  Ihe  Jierkshire^Hills  at  Slochpridqe 


Th&RVd  I/ion  Inn 


Refreshment  and  dinner  at  the 
Red  Lion  Inn  are  an  extra  treat 
for  your  Tanglewood  visit. 

RED  LION  INN 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 
Phone  46 


WAGON  WHEELS  RESTAURANT 

Route  7  GREAT  BARRINGTON 

Featuring  Good  Food,  Cleanliness  and  Friendliness 

Cocktails  of  Course  Tel.  794-W 

WENDOVER  DAIRY  BAR 

Church  Street  —  Lenox 

Breakfast     •     Lunches     •     Dinners 

Fountain  Service     •     Home  Made  Ice  Cream 

—  AIR  CONDITIONED  — 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 

Beethoven     Symphonies  Nos.  5,  7 

Berlioz     "Fantastic  Symphony" ;  .Overture  to  "Beatrice  and 
Benedick";  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  (complete)  ;  "Summer 
Nights"     (De    Los    Angeles)  ;    "The    Damnation    of 
Faust"   (complete) 
Bralims     Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Rubenstein)  ; 

4th  Symphony 
Bruch     Violin  Concerto  No.  1   (Menuhin) 
Chausson     "Poeme"  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (Oistrakh) 
Chopin     Piano  Concerto  No.  2   (Brailowsky) 
Debussy     "The  Blessed  Damozel"  (De  Los  Angeles) 
Handel     "Water  Music"  Suite  (arr.  Harty) 
Haydn     Symphony  No.   104 
Honegger     Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Lalo     Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
Menotti     Violin  Concerto   (Spivakovsky) 
Mozart     Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel     "Daphnis    and    Chloe"     (complete)  ;    "La    Valse" 
"Pavane  for  a  Dead  Princess";  "Rapsodie  Espagnole" 
Roussel     "Bacchus  and  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2 
Saint-Saens     "Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso"    (Ois- 
trakh) ;    Overture    to    "La    Princesse    Jaune";    Piano 
Concerto  No.  4  (Brailowsky) 
Schubert     Symphonies  Nos.  2,  8  ("Unfinished"  Symphony) 
Scliumann     Overture  to  "Genoveva";  Symphony  No.  1 
Strauss     "Don  Quixote"  (Soloist,  Piatigorsky) 
Tchaikovsky     Violin  Concerto  (Milstein)  ;  4th  Symphony 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Bach     Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  6;  Suites  Nos.  1,  4 

Beethoven     Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  9 

Berlioz     "Harold  in  Italy"    (Primrose) 

Brahms     Symphony  No.  3;  Violin  Concerto   (Heifetz) 

Copland     "A    Lincoln    Portrait";    "Appalachian    Spring"; 

"El  Salon  Mexico" 
Hanson     Symphony  No.  3 
Harris     Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn     Symphonies  Nos.  92,  "Oxford";  94,  "Surprise" 
Khatchaturian     Piano  Concerto   (Kapell) 
Mendelssohn     Symphony  No.  4,  "Italian" 
Mozart     "Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik";  Serenade  No.  10,  for 

Woodwinds;   Symphonies  Nos.  36,  "Linz" ;   39 
Prokofieff     "Classical"      Symphony;      "Lt.     Kije"      Suite; 

"Romeo   and  Juliet,"   Suite  No.  2;    Symphony  No.  5; 

Violin  Concerto  No.  2   (Heifetz) 
Rachmaninoff     "Isle  of  the  Dead" 
Ravel     "Bolero" ;  "Ma  Mere  L'Oye"  Suite 
Schubert     Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Unfinished" 
Sibelius     Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Strauss,  R.     "Don  Juan" 

Tchaikovsky     Serenade  in  C;  Symphonies  Nos.  4,  5 
Wagner     Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 

Debussy     "La  Mer";   "Nocturnes" 
Liszt     "Les  Preludes" 

Mozart    Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12,  18   (Lili  Kraus) 
Scriabin     "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy" 
Stravinsky     "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 
Tchaikovsky     Symphony  No.  6,  "Pathetique" 
Delibes     Ballets  "Sylvia,"  "Coppelia"  by  Members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Stravinsky     "L'Histoire  du  Soldat" ;  Octet  for  Winds 
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The  Personnel  of  the 

^Boston  Symj 

bhony   Orchestra 

(Seventy-fifth 
CHARLES  MV 

Season,   1955  -  1956) 

NCH,  Music  Director 

Richard   Burgin 

,  Associate  Conductor 

Violins 

Piccolo 

Richard  Burgin, 

George  Madsen 

Concert-Master 

Alfred  Krips 

Oboes 

George  Zazofsky 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Rolland  Tapley 

Jean  Devergie 

Norbert  Lauga 

John  Holmes 

Vladimir   Resnikoff 

Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

English  Horn 

Einar  Hansen 

Louis  Speyer 

Joseph  Leibovici 

Emil  Kornsand 

Clarinets 

Roger  Shermont 
Mi  not  Eeale 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 

Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
E-Flat  Clarinet 

Sheldon   Rotenberg 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Bass  Clarinet 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

Clarence  Knudson 

Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel   Zung 

Bassoons 

Samuel   Diamond 

Sherman   Walt 

Victor  Manusevitch 

Ernst  Panenka 

James  Nagy 

Theodore  Brewster 

Melvin  Bryant 

Lloyd  Stonestreet 

Contra-  Bassoon 

Saverio  Messina 

Richard  Plaster 

William  Waterhouse 

William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

Horns 

Jesse  Ceci 

James  Stagliano 

Noah  Bielski 

Charles   Yancich 

Alfred  Schneider 
Joseph  Silverstein 

Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 

Violas 

Paul  Keaney 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 

Osbourne  McConathy 

lean  Cauhape 

Eugen  Lehner 

Trumpets 

Albert  Bernard 

Roger  Voisin 

George  Hump 

Marcel   Lafosse 

Jerome  Lipson 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Robert  Karol 

Gerard  Goguen 

Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 

Trombones 

lohn  Fiasca 

William  Gibson 

Earl  Hedberg 

William  Moyer 

Kauko  Kabila 

Violoncellos 

losef  Orosz 

inuel  Mayes 

Alfred  Zighera 

Tuba 

jbus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 

K.  Vinal  Smith 

Karl  Zeise 

Joseph  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Harps 

Bernard   Zighera 

Leon  Marjollet 

Olivia  Luetcke 

Martin  Hoherman 

Louis  Berger 
Richard  Kapuscinski 

Timpani 

Robert  Ripley 

Roman   Szulc 

Everett   Firth 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 

Percussion 

Gaston  Dufresne 
Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Farberman 

Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press 

Henry  Girard 

John   Barwicki 

Piano 

Bernard  Zighera 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Librarians 

1  ames  Pappoutsakis 

Leslie  Rogers 

Phillip  Kaplan 

Victor  Alpert,  Ass't 

Services 


G.  T.  BRIGHAM  COMPANY 

The  Original  Paper  Jobber  of  Western  Massachusetts 


Paper  Supplies  for 
Retail  Stores,  Restaurants  and  Institutions 

Pittsfield  •  Tel.   5646 


CARR  HARDWARE  CO. 

Plumbing  Supplies,  Paints,  Electrical  and 
Household  Supplies,  Lighting  Fixtures 

413-415  NORTH  STREET,  PITTSFIELD 
Telephone  Pittsfield  2-1581 


E.    J.    CRAMER 

General  Contractor 


PITTSFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
J.  H.  Johnson's  Sons,  Inc. 

Plumbing  Heating  and  Sheet  Metal  Work 


Lenox,  Massachusetts 


Telephone  12W 


WILLIAM  T.  LAHART 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTOR 

SHOP Housatonic  Street,  Lenox 

HOME.  .  .School  Street,  Lenox,  Telephone  146 

Lenox  National  Bank 

General  Banking  Service 


Travellers  Cheques     •     Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

LENOX  PACKAGE  STORE 

Richard  Whalen 

Imported  and  Domestic  Wines  and  Liquors 

CHURCH  STREET         •         LENOX,  MASS. 

Telephone  Lenox   57 
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f/ie  Tanglewood  Tradition  . . . 

.  .  .  embodies  the  finest  in  musical  standards  and  achievements.  Year  after  year,  the 
Berkshire  Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  offer  the  world's  great  music 
to  audiences  of  international  character;  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  unmatched 
in  the  distinction  of  its  faculty  and  its  students.  There  can  be  no  compromise  with 
ideals  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  tradition  as  Tanglewood. 


The  choice  of  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  is  a  significant  measure 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  Baldwin  Piano 
Company  has  attained  new  standards  of  excellence 
in  the  art  of  Piano  making. 

For  an  important  gift,  or  for  your  own  use,  make 
Baldwin  your  choice  too. 


Pal&toin 


Established  1862 


Baldwin,  Acrosonic  and  Hamilton  Pianos,  Baldwin  and  Orga- sonic  Electronic  organs, 
used  exclusively  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  are 
sold  by  leading  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 

A:  56 


•  ♦LONG  PLAY    (lm-19S3>    S3. 98 

rca Victor  i*t 


♦  ♦THREE   LONG    PLAY   RECORDS    (lm-611«)    S11.98 


•  •LONG    PLAY    (lM-1900)    $3.98 


DEBUSSY 

THE  BLESSED  DAMOZEL 

BERLIOZ 

SUMMER  NIGHTS 

VICTORIA  DE  LOS  ANGELES 


TXtlfi  M  JMSy*!  ■ "  •  i  ■  i«»«i  ■  warn  i 

»«LONO   PLAY    (lM-1959)    $3.96 

rcaV'ctorL^-!  I 


BRAHMS 

SYMPHONY  NO.  2  •  TRAGIC  OVERTURE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
CHARLES  MUNCH 


[22212  [ym^JlB     Boston  Symphony  Orchestra/Charles  Munch 

»»LONO    PLAY    (LM.IB93)    13.96  **LONO    PLAY    (lM-2015)    »3.98 

I  rca  Victor  | 


CHARLES  MUNCH  # 

BOSTON  SYMPHO 
ORCHESTRA 


munch  in  person 

on  rca  Victor  records 


To  Charles  Munch,  conducting  is  not  a  profession  but  a 
sacred  calling.  And  this  dedication,  combined  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  brings  you  some 
of  the  greatest  performances  of  our  time.  You  feel  and 
hear  this  devotion  whether  he  conducts  Brahms,  Berlioz 
or  Beethoven  .  .  .  whether  the  performance  is  in  Tangle- 
wood,  Symphony  Hall  or  on  RCA  Victor  Records! 

Nationally  Advertised  Prices— Optional         **A  "New  Orthophonic"  High  Fidelity  recording 


THE 
WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
ARTISTS 

ARE 
ON 


rcaVictor 


BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


Berkshire  Festival,  Season  1956 

(NINETEENTH  SEASON) 

TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FOURTH  WEEK 

Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 

Copyright,  1956,  By  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  President          Jacob  J.  Kaplan,  Vice-President          Richard  C.  Paine,  Treasurer 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Jr.               Alvan  T.  Fuller                       C.  D.  Jackson  Charles  H.  Stockton 

John  Nicholas  Brown               Francis  W.  Hatch                     Michael  T.  Kelleher  Edward  A.  Taft 

Theodore  P.  Ferris                    Harold  D.  Hodgkinson               Palfrey  Perkins  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 


Philip  R.  Allen 


Trustees  Emeritus 
M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 


Lewis  Perry 


Alan  J.  Blau 
Lenges  Bull 


Tanglewood  Advisory  Committee 

Henry  W.  Dwight  F.  Anthony  Hanlon  George  E.  Mole 

George  W.  Edman  Lawrence  K.  Miller  Whitney  S.  Stoddard 

Jesse  L.  Thomason  Robert  K.  Wheeler  H.  George  Wilde 

Chairmen  of  the  Boards  of  Selectmen  (Ex  Officio):  Stockbridge,  Arthur  W.  Maskell,  Jr.; 
Lenox,  Ralph  Henry  Barnes;  Lee,  Warren  A.  Turner 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 
G.  W.  Rector,  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers  J.  J.  Brosnahan,  Assistant  Treasurer 

Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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KLM     is    proud    to    be 
the   Airline   preferred   by 

THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines  is  privileged 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  transatlantic  trip 
to  Europe  during  the  summer  of  1956. 

KLM  looks  forward  to  welcoming 
patrons  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
on  board  "Flying  Dutchmen' 
serving  all  six  continents. 
KLM  service  features 
superb  Continental 
cuisine  and  traditional 
Dutch  hospitality. 
WORLD'S  FIRST  AIRLINE 


Symphoniana 

The  Tour  of  Europe 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  tour 
Europe  for  five  weeks  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember in  cooperation  with  the  International  Ex- 
change Program  of  the  American  National  Theatre 
and  Academy  (A.N.T.A.). 

Ireland  will  be  the  first  country  visited,  with 
concerts  in  Cork  and  Dublin.  Five  concerts  will 
be  played,  August  26-30,  in  Usher  Hall,  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  as  part  of  the  1956  Edinburgh  Festival 
and  the  Orchestra  will  then  play  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark  and  Finland. 
From  Helsinki,  they  will  enter  the  Soviet  Union  to 
give  concerts  in  Leningrad  and  Moscow,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Russian  Government,  and  will  be  the 
first  American  symphony  orchestra  to  play  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  Concerts  will  follow  in  Prague 
and  in  Vienna,  and  then  in  cities  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  The  tour  will  end  with  performances 
in  Paris,  Chartres  (in  the  Cathedral),  Leeds  and 
London.  Charles  Munch  has  invited  his  friend  and 
colleague,  Pierre  Monteux,  once  regular  conductor 
of    this   Orchestra,    to   conduct   a   number   of   the 

concerts.  .  , 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  made  its  only 

previous  tour  of  Europe  in  May,  1952,  under  the 

auspices   of   the   Congress   for   Cultural    Freedom, 

when  it  performed  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 

Holland  and  England.    According  to  present  plans 

the  only  cities  to  be  revisited  are  Paris  and  London. 

At  the  close  of  the  European  tour,  September  25, 

the  Orchestra  will  return  immediately  to  open  its 

76th  season  in  Boston  on  Friday,  October  5,  1956, 

in  Symphony  Hall,  with  Dr.  Munch  beginning  his 

eighth  year  as  Music  Director. 

Performances  by  The  Berkshire 
Music  Center 

Many  of  the  thousands  of  music  lovers  who  attend 
the  Berkshire  Festival  Concerts  may  not  realize  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  school  of  music  at 
Tanglewood.  Many  on  the  other  hand  are  inter- 
ested in  this  unusual  project  and  have  signified  their 
sympathy  with  its  aims  by  contributing  and  so  be- 
coming Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  In 
turn,  they  are  invited  to  participate  in  its  activities 

,( Continued  on  Page  8) 


Th  irteen  th    Program 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 
Wednesday  Evening,  July  25,  at  8:30 

THE  BEAUX  ARTS  TRIO 

Menahem  Pressler,  Piano  Daniel  Guilet,  Violin  Bernard  Greenhouse,  Cello 

Mendelssohn Trio  No.  1,  in  D  minor,  Op.  49 

I.      Molto  allegro  agitato 
II.     Andante  con  moto  tranquillo 

III.  Scherzo:     Leggiero  e  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  assai  appassionato 

"AVEL Trio  in  A  minor 

I.      Modere 
II.      Pantoum    (Assez  vif) 

III.  Passacaille   (Tres  large) 

IV.  Finale   (Anime) 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms  Trio  in  C  minor,  Op.  101 

I.     Allegro  energico 
II.      Presto  non  assai 

III.  Andante  grazioso 

IV.  Allegro  molto 

BALDWIN      PIANO  RCA     VICTOR     RECORDS 
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BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 

William  Miles,  Director 


Week  of 
July  2 


"ANASTASIA" 


July  9  "THE  SOLID  GOLD  CADILLAC" 


July  16 
July  23 


'THE  WAYWARD  SAINT" 


CARMEN  MATHEWS 
in  "HEARTBREAK  HOUSE" 


July  30  MARTHA  SCOTT 

in  "A  ROOMFUL  OF  ROSES" 


Aug.  6  "MATILDA" 

A  New  Play  by  Irene  Gawne 


Aug.  13 


"THE  HAPPY  TIME" 


Aug.  20 
Aug.  27 


RICHARD  ARLEN 
in  "MADE  IN  HEAVEN' 


RUTH  CHATTERTON 
in  "THE  LITTLE  FOXES' 


Nightly  except  Sun.  at  8:45  —  $2.75,  $1.85  and  $1.20, 

tax  included. 
Mats.  Wed.   and   Sat.   at  2:30  —  $1.85  and  $1.20, 

tax  included. 

For  reservations  write  or  telephone 
Box  Office,  Stockbridge  460 


0U*^tT'S  PAR*D/S£ 


Famous  for 
Fine  Food  and  Grog 

CLOSED  MONDAY 

New  Buffet  Farm  Supper  Every  Tuesday  Nicht 

Recommended  by 
A.A.A.,  Gourmet  &  Duncan  Mines 

TRADITIONALLY 

AT  THE  END  OF  A  PERFECT  DAY 


ON  ROUTE  44 
Between  Canaan  and  Norfolk,  Connecticut 


Telephone  Taylor  4-7495 


Symphoniana  —  (continued) 


Charles  Munch 

Charles  Munch  was  born  in  Strasbourg,  Alsace, 
September  26,  1891.  His  father,  Ernest,  was  leader 
of  the  St.  Guillaume  choir  in  the  Strasbourg  Cathe- 
dral, and  the  first  teacher  (in  violin)  of  Charles. 
Charles'  uncle  Eugene  rivalled  his  brother  Ernest  in 
producing  the  cantatas  and  passions  of  Bach  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Mulhouse.  Albert  Schweitzer  was  a 
pupil  of  Eugene  and  organist  for  both  brothers  in 
their  numerous  Bach  performances.  Charles  Munch 
studied  violin  with  Lucien  Capet  in  Paris,  Karl 
Flesch  in  Berlin,  and  played  in  the  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra  in  Leipzig,  under  Furtwangler. 

In  1929  he  settled  in  Paris,  conducted  the  con- 
certs of  the  Straram  Orchestra  (1932),  founded 
the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris  in  the  same 
season,  conducted  the  Lamoureux  Concerts  as  well, 
and  in  succeeding  seasons  began  the  round  of  guest 
engagements  which  since  made  him  a  world  traveler. 
It  was  in  1937  that  he  succeeded  Philippe  Gaubert 
as  conductor  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  Orchestra, 
the  position  he  held  through  the  war  period.  In  1946 
he  made  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States,  con- 
ducting this  and  other  orchestras. 

He  was  engaged  in  the  spring  of  1948  to  succeed 
Serge  Koussevitzky  as  regular  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  beginning  with  the 
season  of  1949-50.  Meanwhile,  in  the  autumn  of 
1948,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  an  extended  tour 
with  the  Orchestre  National  de  la  Radiodiffusion 
Francaise,  the  French  national  broadcasting  orches- 
tra, of  which  he  was  the  conductor. 

The  winter  seasons  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  its  tours  of  Europe  in  May,  1952  and 
our  West  in  the  spring  of  1953,  together  with  the 
Berkshire  Festivals  and  his  directorship  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  have  come  to  demand  most 
of  his  time  and  energies.  Nevertheless,  he  will 
conduct  his  orchestra  in  countries  of  Europe,  imme- 
diately following  the  Tanglewood  season. 


Jourteenth   Program 


MUSIC  SHED 


Friday  Evening,  July  27,  at  8:30 


"^ 


CHARLES  MUNCH,   Conductor 
Beethoven Overture,  "Leonore,"  No.  2,  Op.  72 

PETRASSi Fifth  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

I.     Molto  moderato  —  Presto 
II.     Andantlno  tranquillo  —  Mosso,  con  vivacita. —  Lento  e  grave 

(Composed  for  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 


INTERMISSION 


Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto;  moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  Valse 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo:  pizzicato  ostinato;  Allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


D  W  I  N 


RCA      VICTOR      RECORDS 


* 


THE  SHAKER  MUSEUM 

Old  Chatham,  New  York 


A  pleasant 

17-mile  drive  from  Stockbridge. 

Open  daily — May  through  October. 


CRANE  MUSEUM 

Exhibits  showing  steps  in  making  all -rag 
papers  and  the  progress  of  paper -making 
from   Revolutionary   times   to   the    present. 


Open  2   to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday, 

from  June  through  September.  Five  miles  cast 

of  Pittsfield  on  Route  No.  9. 

DALTON.      MASSACHUSETTS 
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Symphoniana  —  (continued) 

by  attending  the  performances  by  each  department 
through  the  Tanglewood  season. 

The  Music  Center,  maintained  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  now  in  its  14th  season,  has 
about  400  students  each  summer  from  nearly  every 
state  in  the  Union,  from  Canada  and  fourteen  for- 
eign lands.  Among  them  are  young  musicians  of 
high  skill  —  instrumentalists,  conductors,  singers, 
and  composers.  Many  are  on  the  threshold  of  dis- 
tinguished careers  and  are  benefiting  by  invaluable 
experience  in  group  performance.  Their  perform- 
ances in  this  way  effect  a  two-fold  benefit  —  experi- 
ence for  themselves  and  music  of  high  order  for 
their  listeners.  The  listeners  last  summer  numbered 
a  total  audience  of  27,080  and  a  consequent  total 
contribution  of  $46,000.  By  the  terms  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  Grant,  $31,000  of  this  sum  was 
matched  in  equal  amount.  It  is  this  sort  of  support 
which  makes  possible  the  continuation  of  a  venture 
unique  in  its  kind. 

A  full  listing  of  performances  may  be  found  on 
page  28. 

Recommended  To  Visitors 

There  are  many  places  of  special  interest  to  visit 
in  Berkshire  County  during  the  Festival  weeks. 

ART  MUSEUMS 

The  Berkshire  Museum,  Pittsfield.  {The  Magic 
Flute,  designs  for  stage  settings  by  Oskar  Kokoschka  ; 
paintings  by  Albert  Sterner;  prints  by  Abraham 
Kamberg;  paintings  by  Ralph  Berkowitz;  photo- 
graphs by  Sydney  R.  Kanter;  sculpture  by  Peter 
Abate) 

The  Sterling  and  Francine  Clark  Art  Institute, 
Williamstown.     (Newly  opened) 

The  Tyringham  Gallery,  Tyringham.  (Contem- 
porary paintings) 

CONCERTS 

South  Mountain,  Pittsfield.  (These  concerts, 
which  were  established  by  Elizabeth  Sprague  Cool- 
idge  in  1918,  are  without  charge.  They  are  listed 
on  page  24). 

Pro  Musica  Antiqua,  South  Mountain,   (page  10) 

Berkshire  Music  Barn,  Lenox.     (Jazz  concerts) 

OTHER  POINTS  OF  INTEREST 

Berkshire  Playhouse,  Stockbridge.     (Page  6) 
Williamstown  Theatre,  Williamstown.    (Page  20) 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival,  Lee.    (Page  26) 
Berkshire  Garden  Center,  Stockbridge 
Chesterwood,  Glendale.     (Page  24) 
The  Mission  House,  Stockbridge 
Bartholemew's  Cobble,  Ashley  Falls 
The  Crane  Museum,  Dal  ton.     (Page  8) 
The  Shaker  Museum,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 
(Page  8) 
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Symphoniana  —  (continued) 

Little  Cinema,  Berkshire  Museum,  Pittsfield. 
(Page  19) 

Berkshire  County  possesses  58,000  acres  of  state 
forest  lands,  including  such  reservations  as  Grey- 
lock,  Mt.  Everett,  and  the  Bird  Sanctuary. 

Chamber  Series 

William  Kroll,  Benny  Goodman,  Margaret  Har- 
shaw,  Ralph  Berkowitz,  Rudolf  Serkin,  Zino  Fran- 
cescatti,  and  the  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
String  Quartet,  have  generously  offered  their  talents 
for  the  Wednesday  Chamber  Concert  series,  which 
benefit  the  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund. 

Public  Rehearsals 

The  Saturday  morning  rehearsals  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  through  the  remaining  weeks 
of  the  season  (July  28;  August  4,  11,  at  10  a.m.) 
will  be  opened  to  the  public,  the  receipts  to  benefit 
the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra.    (Admission  One  Dollar.) 

Exhibitions  In  the 

Glassed  Reception  Room 

At  Tanglewood 

July  25 :  prints  by  Abraham  Kamberg ;  Aug.  1  : 
paintings  by  Albert  Sterner;  Aug.  8:  sculpture  and 
drawings  by  Peter  Abate. 

After  the  Concert 

The  Formal  Gardens  behind  the  Main  House  are 
a  pride  of  Tanglewood.  These  Gardens  are  illumi- 
nated for  an  hour  after  each  evening  concert  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  avoid  traffic  con- 
gestion by  delaying  their  departure. 

Festival  Broadcasts 

There  will  be  broadcasts  of  Berkshire  Festival 
performances  on  the  NBC  Radio  Network  each 
Monday,  8:15  to  9:00  E.D.T.  Transcribed  broad- 
casts will  continue  on  Mondays  through  October  1. 
The  Festival  concerts  will  be  tape  recorded  by 
Station  WGBH-FM,  Boston,  to  be  broadcast  during 
the  Festival  and  through  the  winter  season  to  follow. 


Aug.   16 

through 

Aug.    19 


CONNECTICUT 
COLLEGE 


NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 


if  you  do  like  music 


if  you  would  like  a  high  fidelity  system 


but  you  can't  afford  high  prices 

then  drop  by  to  see  us.  or 
drop  us  a  line. 

HUDSON  is  perhaps  the  foremost  high  fidelity  spe- 
cialist in  the  world's  high  fidelity  center— New  York. 

Ten  years  of  servicing  a  sound  concious  public  in 
their  three  fully  equipped  audio  centers  have  put 
HUDSON  in  a  position  to  help  you  find  satisfaction 
whatever  your  personal  requirements;  an  exception- 
ally comprehensive  system  for  you  the  connoisseur, 
or  a  modestly  priced  system  for  you  who  would  like 
to  experiment  inexpensively  while  deciding  in  which 
direction  to  expand. 

Every  high  fidelity  system  sold  by  HUDSON  is 
"HUDSON  CERTIFIED" -a  guarantee  not  only 
that  each  component  of  the  system  is  perfectly  mated 
to  all  other  components,  but  that  HUDSON  stands 
behind  that  system's  perfect  performance  for  a  whole 
year— 9  months  longer  than  any  manufacturer. 

If  you  are  more  than  passingly  interested  in  own- 
ing a  high  fidelity  system,  if  hearing  music  faithfully 
produced  is  more  than  a  passing  whim,  look  into  how 
little  your  personal  sound  system  would  cost  you. 
Just  send  in  the  coupon  below  to  let  us  know  you  are 
interested,  and  we  will  do  the  rest. 

Wherever  you  are,  HUDSON  can  help  you 


1 


I  am  interested  in  hearing  about 
HUDSON'S  high  fidelity  systems. 


4a  W.  43th  SI.,  N.  V.  C.  36,  N.  V. 

NAME  _ 


ADDRESS 
CITY^_ 


STATE 
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4  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 
CONCERTS 

new  yoRk 
pro  musics 
antique 

Noah  Greenberg,  Musical  Director 
Bernard  Krainis,  Associate  Director 

PROGRAMS  of  MEDIEVAL, 
RENAISSANCE  and 
BAROQUE  MUSIC 

Sunday,  August  12  3:30  P.M. 

Tudor  and  Elizabethan  Music 

Sunday,  August  19  3:30  P.M. 

Claudio  Monteverdi,  Sacred  and  Secular  Works 

Sunday,  August  26  3:30  P.M. 

Music  of  the  German  Reformation  and  Baroque 

Sunday,  September  2       3:30  P.M. 
The    Old    Testament    in    Early    Music 

at  SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Admission :  $2.00 

P.   O.   Box  924,   Pittsfield,   Massachusetts 


Please  address  inquiries,  or 

make  checks  payable  to : 

NEW   YORK   PRO    MUSICA   ANTIQUA 

P.   O.   Box   924,   Pittsfield,   Massachusetts 


Symphoniana  —  (continued) 

Change  In  Program  for  August  12th 

The  program  for  the  final  concert  (August  12) 
has  been  changed:  Beethoven  —  Symphony  No.  3, 
"Eroica";  Wagner  —  Die  Meister singer,  excerpts 
from  Act  III. 

A  New  Booklet 

A  pictorial  twenty-four  page  75th  anniversary 
booklet  has  been  prepared  for  distribution  during 
the  European  Tour.  Included  are  pictures  and 
biographies  of  each  member  of  the  orchestra.  May 
be  purchased  at  the  Tanglewood  Book  Store. 

The  photograph  reproduced  on  the  title  page  was 
taken  by  Minot  Beale,  violinist  of  this  Orchestra. 

SSiP5  A  Calendar  of  Events  May  be  Obtained  at  the 
Box  Office  or  the  Friend's  Office. 


VISIT    THE 

TANGLEWOOD    MUSIC 
STORE 

(NEAR  THE  MAIN  GATE) 


for  Quality... 


Choose  the  STEINWAY  PIANO 


In  Massachusetts 

and  New  Hampshire 

new  Steinway  Pianos 

are  sold  ONLY  by 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 


When  piano  Quality  is  the  first  consideration,  Steinway  is  invariably  the  choice.  Because 
Quglity  is  all-embracing  in  this  distinguished  instrument — to  include  tone  and  craftsmanship, 
responsive  touch,  stamina,  styling  and  finish.  These  are  the  factors  that  make  Steinway  the 
overwhelming  favorite  on  the  concert  stage  and  in  homes  throughout  the  world. 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

Jerome  F.  Murphy,  President 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ALSO  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD 
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Program  Z\(ates 

fourteenth    Program 

Overture,  "Leonore,"  No.  2,  Op.  72 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16   (?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna, 
March  26,  1827 

The  Overture  "Leonore''  No.  j  retains  all  of 
the  essentials  of  its  predecessor,  "Leonore,"  No.  2* 
There  is  in  both  the  introduction,  grave-  and  songful, 
based  upon  the  air  of  Florestan:  "In  des  Lebens 
Fruhlingstagen,"  in  which  the  prisoner  sings  sor- 
rowfully of  the  darkness  to  which  he  is  condemned, 
and  dreams  hopefully  of  the  fair  world  outside.  The 
main  body  of  the  Overture,  which  begins  with  the 
same  theme  (allegro)  in  both  cases,  rises  from  a 
whispering  pianissimo  to  a  full  proclamation.  This 
section  of  working  out,  or  dramatic  struggle,  attains 
its  climax  with  the  trumpet  call  (taken  directly 
from  the  opera,  where  the  signal  heard  off  stage,  and 
repeated,  as  if  closer,  makes  known  the  approach  of 

*A  variant  upon  the  "No.  2"  Overture,  with  alterations 
apparently  in  Beethoven's  own  hand,  was  discovered  in 
1926,  in  the  files  of  Brietkopf  and  Hartel  at  Leipzig. 
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Needle  Today.1 


One  play  with  a  worn  needle  can  ruin  any  record  —  but 
you  won't  know  it  until  it's  too  late!  You  can't  hear  or 
see  record  wear  —  by  the  time  your  needle  sounds  bad 
(or  looks  bad)  it  can  ruin  dozens  of  records  .  .  .  perhaps 
your  entire  collection. 

Despite  what  you've  heard  —  or  read  —  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  permanent  needle!  Friction  wears  them  all  — 
osmium  needles  after  20  hours,  sapphires  after  65,  and 
diamonds  after  600  hours  of  play. 

To  protect  your  records,  change  your  needle  often.  For 
the  best  protection  and  the  finest  reproduction,  get  a  new 
Walco  diamond  needle  today! 

There's  A  Walco  Needle  For  Every  Phonograph 
AVAILABLE  AT  YOUR  RECORD  SHOP  AND  AT 

SAMMY  VINCENT'S  inc. 

23  North  St.,  Pittsf  ield,  Mass. 


Ji^pi 


^kV     A  CONSIDERED  COLLECTION  OF  EARLY  AMERICANA^  ^G   f* 

~      ...   gems  of  Colonial  antiquity,  reproduced   in  handcrafted   pine,     ^r 
maple  and  cherry   furniture  .  .   .  authentic   Hitchcock  and  Shaker 
pieces;   brass,  copper,  pewter,  tole,  ironstone,  glass,  china;  wrought 
iron,  lamps  and  lighting  fixtures;  Colonial  hardware,  weather  vanes, 
hitching   posts  and   wall   mountings;    approved   "Colonial   Williams- 
burg" reproductions  ...  all  a  true  reflection  of  our  rich  American 
heritage.    Also    an    extensive    selection   of    fine    im- 
ported gifts,  gourmet  kitchenware,  distinctive,  deco- 
rative   accessories    and    choice    American    antiques. 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  AMERICANA  MARKETPLACE 


In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road,  Route  7 
1  mile  north  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
Telephone:  Great  Barrington  1500 
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Be  sure  and 
make  reservations 
for  the 
SATURDAY  NIGHT 

SMORGASBORD 

all  you  can  eat  only         •$£•  /J 

enjoy  our  AIR-CONDITIONED 

TOWNE  ROOM  A  spacious  and  charming 
setting  for  excellent  dining  —  served  with  just 
a  hint  of  grandeur  you'll  like.  Breakfast,  lunch 
and  dinner. 

WENDELL  LOUNGE  Music  nightly  in  gay, 
colorful  surroundings.  Your  favorite  mixed 
drinks  in  an  atmosphere  of  intimate  relaxation. 

CUP  N'  SAUCER  A  modern  fountain- 
restaurant  for  the  hasty  snack  or  a  complete 
dinner  for  the  streamlined  budget.  Cooling  soft 
drinks  and  ice  cream  specialties.  7  a.m.  to 
1  A.M. 


formerly  the  Sheraton  Hotel 
Telephone  4511 


Dre: 


C^dkvW-tS><   Oj     ]£iA*vJU 


Sweaters         Blouses  Suits 


Bathing  Suits       Skirts        Shorts         Slacks 
Merfs     Sportswear       and       Accessories 


WALKER  ST.,  LENOX  RED  LION  INN 

9:30-5:30  daily  STOCKBRIDGE 

TEL.  743  10-1  p.m.  and  5:30-9  p.m. 

Jacob's   Pillow  Ticket  Agency 


the  governor,  whereby  the  unjustly  imprisoned  Flore- 
stan  will  be  saved  from  death).  In  the  "No.  2," 
the  coda  of  jubilation,  introduced  by  the  famous 
string  scales  of  gathering  tension  for  the  out- 
burst, follows  almost  immediately  the  trumpet  calls 
of  deliverance  —  surely  the  inevitable  dramatic 
logic,  even  though  it  went  directly  against  the 
formal  convention  which  required  a  reprise  at  this 
point.  Beethoven,  more  closely  occupied  in  the 
"No.  2"  with  the  events  of  the  opera  itself,  omitted 
the  reprise,  following  the  trumpet  fanfare  with  a 
soft  intonation  of  Florestan's  air,  a  sort  of  hymn 
of  thanksgiving,  as  if  the  joy  of  the  freed  prisoner 
must  be  hushed  and  holy  in  its  first  moments.  The 
melody  is  suspended  on  its  final  cadence,  and  the 
last  three  unresolved  notes,  hovering  mysteriously, 
become  the  motto  of  the  famous  string  passage  in 
which  the  emotion  is  released. 

Beethoven  sacrificed  this  direct  transition  in  the 
"No.  3"  Overture.  He  evidently  felt  the  need  of 
a  symphonic  rounding  out,  and  accordingly  inserted 
a  full  reprise,*  delaying  the  entrance  of  the  coda 
of  jubilation  which  dramatic  sequence  would  de- 
mand closely  to  follow  the  trumpet  fanfare.  But 
the  subject  had  developed  in  Beethoven's  imagination 
to  a  new  and  electrifying  potency.  The  third 
Leonore  Overture  shows  in  general  a  symphonic 
"tightening"  and  an  added  forcefulness.  The  intro- 
duction eliminates  a  few  measures,  the  development 
many  measures,  in  which  music  of  the  greatest  beauty 
is  discarded.  Beethoven,  having  thus  shortened  his 
development,  evens  the  total  length  by  adding  the 
reprise  and  enlarging  the  coda. 


*  Wagner  reproached  Beethoven  for  not  omitting  the 
conventional  but  undramatic  reprise  in  his  Overture  Leonore 
No.  3    ("Ueber  Franz  Liszts  symphonische  Dichtungen," 

1857). 


Fifth  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

GOFFREDO    PETRASSI 
Born  in  Zagarolo  near  Rome,  July  16,  1904 

This  Quinto  Concerto  per  Orchestra  has  been  composed 
by  commission  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  for  the  75th  anniversary 
of  this  orchestra  and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge 
and  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  The  score  is  inscribed  "Roma, 
1955."  It  had  its  first  performance  by  this  orchestra  in 
Boston,  December  2,  1955 

This  orchestral  concerto  is  without  a  specific  con- 
certino or  extended  solo  passages.  The  first  of  the 
two  movements,  Molto  moderato,  presents  two 
fundamental  themes,  comprising  the  series  of  twelve 
notes,  the  first  formed  by  the  opening  six  notes 
(violas,  ponticello),  the  second  consisting  of  the 
remaining  six  notes  which  immediately  follow  (trom- 
bones, muted).  This  second  theme  is  taken  from 
his  choral  work  Coro  di  Morti.  There  is  a  presto 
section  with  more  than  usual  irregularity  of  the 
rhythmic  beat,  a  return  to  the  first  tempo  and  a 
presto    close,    pianissimo.      The    second    movement 
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employs  the  second  six  notes  of  the  series  and  is 
otherwise  developed  from  the  thematic  material  of 
the  first  movement.  The  tempo  quickens  and  the 
development  settles  into  a  regular  4/4  rhythm. 
There  is  a  Lento  e  grave  in  which  the  strings  take 
the  melodic  lead.  The  concerto  ends  softly,  at  last 
dying  away  pianissimo. 

Petrassi  had  experience  in  music  before  he  sys- 
tematically studied  it,  for  he  worked  in  a  music  shop 
and  not  until  1925  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  did  he 
take  his  first  lesson  in  composition.  He  studied  with 
I)i  Donato  and  in  the  class  of  Alessandro  Bustini 
in  the  St.  Cecilia  Conservatory  in  Rome  and  organ 
with  Rienzi  and  Germani.  In  1939  he  became  a 
professor  of  composition  in  the  Conservatory  at 
which  he  had  studied.  At  present,  he  is  president 
of  the  International  Society  of  Contemporary  Music. 
This  summer  he  is  the  visiting  teacher  of  composi- 
tion at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

Petrassi  and  Luigi  Dallapiccola  are  looked  upon 
as  outstanding  among  the  "newer"  composers  of 
Italy.  Both  were  born  in  1904,  Dallapiccola  being 
Petrassi 's  senior  by  five  months;  both  began  com- 
posing rather  late.  Dallapiccola  first  attracted  gen- 
eral attention  by  his  Partita  in  1933;  Petrassi  came 
into  a  similar  European  prominence  by  a  "Partita" 
of  his  own  in  the  same  year. 

These  parallels  are  little  more  than  a  curious 
accident.  Esthetically  the  two  artists  are  far  apart. 
Dallapiccola  knew  Alban  Berg  and  although  he 
studied  composition  in  Trieste  and  Florence,  he  came 
strongly  under  the  influence  of  the  twelve-tonal 
composers  in  Austria. 

Although  Petrassi's  works  were  at  first  basically 
diatonic,  he  has  arrived  at  using  the  twelve-tonal 
technique,  in  a  manner  however  that  is  not  radical 
and  is  wholly  personal  in  expression,  as  may  be  seen 
in  his  "Recreation  Concertante"  (Third  Concerto) 
written  in  1953.  His  critics  have  noted  the  influence 
of  Hindemith  and  Stravinsky  in  his  work,  an  influ- 


ALBERT  STERNER 

Retrospective  Exhibition 

July  -  August 

THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM,  Pittsfield 


TANGLEWOOD 
ON  PARADE 


will  take  place  on  Thursday,  August  9. 
For  Further  Information  See  Page  31. 


/fThese  Small  Investments 
\J   Pay  016  Hi-Fi  Dividends^ 

RECORD  ACCESSORIES 


STATI-CLEAN 


WALCO 


ANTI-STATIC  RECORD  SPRAY 

One  quick  spray  whisks  off  dust,  stops 
static  for  months.  No  clinging  lint,  dust, 
dirt  to  scratch  vinyl  surface.  Records 
keep  new  "brilliance"  much  longer.  Ab- 
solutely safe  for  all  records.  6  oz.  can 
treats  hundreds  of  discs. 


WALCO 


/m($m$? 


PROTECTIVE  PLASTIC 

RECORD  SLEEVES 

Slip   record   Into  a   Discover, 

then  into  original  jacket.  Soft, 

moisture-proof    plastic     protects 

clean   surface  against  dust,  finger 

marks,  scratches,  spilled  liquids,  etc. 

Exclusive  contoured  bottom  for  easy  in 

sertion.  12-12"  or  15-10"  Discovers  per  package. 

Writ e  for  FREE  Discover  and  33-45  Strobe  Disc 


\ 


PRODUCTS,  INC.  DEPT.  60-B 

LI  60  Franklin  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


FAMOUS    CELEBRITY 

SERIES   1956-57 

•  *  * 

CARABINIERI  BAND  -  OCT.  6  &  7 
VIENNA  PHILHARMONIC  -  NOV.  8 
NBC  OPERA  CO.  2S5  -DEC.  4 
BOSTON  POPS  TOUR  ORCH.  -  JAN.  4 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCH.  -  FEB.  4 

•  *  * 

RPI    FIELD   HOUSE 

Season  Reservations  Now  Accepted 
RPI  Field  House,  Troy,  N.Y.      AShley  4-0900 


Uu 
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GIESEKING   PLAYS  MOZART   PIANO   CONCERTI 

D  minor,  K.466;  C  major,  K.503  „„,„» 

Hans  Rosbaud,  conductor         Philharmonia         (Angel  35215) 

GIESEKING   PLAYS   MOZART   PIANO   SOLOS 

A  series  of   11   records,   devoted  to  Mozart's  music  for  piano 
solo,  previously  available  only  in  gala  Limited  Edition. 
Angel  Records  35068,   69,   70,   71,  72,   73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  78. 
See  your  dealer  for  complete  contents. 

GIESEKING   and    PHILHARMONIA   WIND   QUARTET 
Sidney    Sutcliffe,    oboe;     Bernard    Walton,    clarinet;    Dennis 
Brain,  born;   Cecil  James,  bassoon;  Mozart  Quintet  in  E  flat 
for  Oboe,   Clarinet,  Horn,  Bassoon  and  Piano,   coupled  with 
Beethoven  Quintet  in  E  flat.  (Angel  35303) 

OTHER  MOZART  MASTERPIECES  ON  ANGEL  RECORDS 

Cofi  Fan  Tutte    with  Elisabeth  Schwarzkopf,  Nan  Merriman, 
Lisa   Otto,   Leopold   Simoneau,   Rolando  Panerai,  Sesto  Brus- 
cantini.  Herbert  von  Karajan,  conductor 
Philharmonia  (Angel  Album  3522  C/L) 

Mozart  Horn  Concertos    Dennis  Brain,  soloist 

Karajan,  conductor  Philharmonia  (Angel  35092) 

Elisabeth  Schwarzkopf  Sings  Mozart  Arias  from 

Marriage  of  Figaro,  Don  Giovanni,  Idomeneo 

John  Pritchard,  conductor         Philharmonia         (Angel  35021) 

Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik 

Sinfonia  Concertante  in  E  flat,  K.297  b 

Karajan,  conductor  Philharmonia  (Angel  35098) 

Quartetto  Italiano  in  Mozart  String  Quartets 

No.  14,  K.387;  No.  15,  K.421  (Angel  35063) 

Klemperer  Conducts  Mozart  "Jupiter"  Symphony  and 
Symphony  in  A  major,  K.20      Philharmonia      (Angel  35209) 

Emil  Gilels  Plays  Mozart    Piano  Sonata  No.  16  ia  B  flat,  K.570 
coupled  with  Saint-Saens  Piano  Concerto  No.  2    (Angel  35132) 

\  available  in  Factory-Sealed   "Perfectionist"  Package 

I  or  "Quality-Buy"   Standard  Package 


Do  We  Face  a  Shortage 

of  Conductors  ? 


I 


nh  liielUn 


Toscanini,  Furtwangler,  Krauss,  Busch  .  .  . 
retirement  and  death  are  taking  away  our  giant 
conductors  of  yesteryear.  Latest  to  go  was 
the  man  who  might  have  given  us  the  definitive 
recorded  Fidelio  and  Frei- 
schiitz.  To  appreciate  the 
loss,  read  Jacques  Barzun's 
"Erich  Kleiber:  the  Passing 
of  a  Free  Spirit."  And  for 
the  corollary  problem,  read 
"Where  Will  New  Conduc- 
tors Come  From?"  by  Robert 
Charles  Marsh.  Both  are  in 
the  August  issue  of  HIGH  FIDELITY,  together 
with  Part  II  of  a  discography  of  Americans  on 
Microgroove  ...  40  pages  of  record  reviews 
.  .  "Tested-in-the-Home"  reports  on  new 
audio  equipment  .  .  .  and  many  other  features. 
available  at  the  Tanglewood  Bookshop 


ence  needless  to  say  almost  inescapable  in  contempo- 
rary composition.  John  Weissmann,  describing  the 
composer  in  the  magazine  The  Score  of  June,  1950, 
wrote:  "The  early  critics  of  Petrassi's  music  hardly 
ever  mentioned  his  name  without  bringing  in  those 
of  Hindemith  and  Stravinsky  as  well.  But  although 
Petrassi  uses  the  same  grammatical  premises  as  those 
stated  in  Hindemith's  Craft  of  Musical  Composi- 
tion, they  serve  an  entirely  different  imagination ;  and 
although  he  may  have  acquired  some  of  his  orchestral 
virtuosity  from  a  thorough  study  of  Stravinsky's 
scores,  his  revelry  in  orchestral  consonance  and  his 
use  of  bizarre  color  combinations  are  worlds  apart 
from  Stravinsky's.  Hindemith's  instrumental  style, 
the  Hindemith  style,  is  rooted  in  an  unbroken  in- 
strumental tradition  and  his  development  has  con- 
sisted in  a  gradual  simplification  and  humanization 
of  this  style.  Of  course  he  has  written  many  stage 
works  and  choral  compositions,  but  they  are  just  as 
instrumental  in  conception  as  Bach's  B  minor  Mass 
compared  with  one  of  Palestrina's.  Petrassi's  instru- 
mental writing,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  vocal 
elements;  his  outlines  are  more  melodic  than  Hinde- 
mith  s. 

Petrassi  has  ventured  into  opera  with  //  Cordo- 
vano  and  Morte  dell'  aria,  and  has  composed  choral 
music,  but  his  instrumental  music,  both  orchestral 
and  chamber,  has  seemed  to  suit  him  best.  His 
dramatic  madrigal  based  on  the  work  of  Leopardi, 
Coro  di  Morti  has  already  been  performed  in  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States. 

It  could  be  said  that  the  existence  of  the  artist 
Petrassi  has  been  made  possible  by  the  lively  interest 
in  instrumental,  even  in  non-delineative,  music  in 
his  own  country  today.  The  present  "symphonic 
Italy"  intensively  revives  and  nurtures  the  rich  store 
of  their  own  seventeenth-century  music,  the  works 
of  Vivaldi,  Corelli  and  a  host  of  others.  The  popu- 
larity of  purely  instrumental  music  all  but  dis- 
appeared in  Italy  through  the  last  two  centuries 
while  opera  prevailed,  with  its  vocal  emphasis  and 
eventually  with  its  strength  of  verismo  in  Puccini, 
Mascagni  and  their  fellows.  Pioneers  such  as  Sgam- 
bati  (born  1841),  Martucci  (1856),  Bossi  (1861) 
and  Sinigaglia  (1868),  whose  instrumental  works 
were  a  complement  to  their  theatrical  efforts,  were 
in  most  cases  more  notable  for  what  they  started  in 
others  than  for  what  they  themselves  composed. 
They  were  followed  by  a  generation  of  conscious 
zealots  in  whom  the  theatre  was  kept  incidental  to 
the  purely  instrumental  field:  Respighi  (born  1879), 
Pizzetti  (1880),  Malipiero  (1882),  Casella 
(1883),  Rieti  (1898).  Petrassi  acknowledges  a 
considerable  debt  to  Casella  who,  like  Malipiero, 
dedicated  himself  to  the  cause  of  pure  neo-classicism. 
Since  Petrassi's  earliest  compositions,  he  has  never- 
theless abandoned  the  neo-classical  forms  to  seek  a 
more  liberal  mode  of  expression,  adhering  to  con- 
temporary realism. 


Jifteenth    Program 

MUSIC  SHED 
Saturday  Evening,  July  28,  at  8:30 

CHARLES  MUNCH,   Conductor 

Hanson Elegy  in  Memory  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Op.  44 

(Composed  for  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

Schumann Pianoforte  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Op.  54 

I.     Allegro  affettuoso 
II.     Intermezzo:  Andantino  grazioso 
III.     Allegro  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

HoNi'GGER Symphony  No.  5  (di  tre  re) 

I.     Grave 
II.     Allegretto 
III.     Allegro  marcato 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Three  Orchestral  Sketches 

I.     De  l'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 
II.     Jeux  de  vagues 
III.     Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 

Soloist 
RUDOLF  SERKIN 

Mr.  Serkin  uses  the  Steinway  Piano 


BALDWIN      PIANO 


RCA     VICTOR     RECORDS 
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Symphony  No.  4,  In  F  Minor,  Op.  36 
Peter  Ilich  Tchaikovsky 

Born   in  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia, 
May  7,  1840;  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 
The  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in  1877,  was  first  per- 
formed by  the  Russian  Musical  Society  in  Moscow,  Febru- 
ary 22,  1878. 

The  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in  Tchaikovsky's 
life.  He  suffered  a  serious  crisis,  and  survived  it 
through  absorption  in  his  art,  through  the  shaping 
and  completion  of  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional  voice  of  this 
symphony  and  the  two  that  followed  somehow  de- 
mand a  programme.    It  may  be  worth  inquiring  to 
what  extent  the  Fourth  Symphony  may  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  personal  life  at  the  time.   Tchai- 
kovsky admitted   the   implication   of  some   sort   of 
programme  in  the  Fourth.     He  voluntarily  gave  to 
the  world  no  clue  to  any  of  the  three,  beyond  the 
mere  word  "Pathetique"  for  the  last,  realizing,  as  he 
himself  pointed  out,  the  complete  failure  of  words 
to  convey  the  intense  feeling  which  found  its  outlet, 
and  its  only  outlet,  in  tone.    He  did  indulge  in  a 
fanciful  attempt  at  a  programme  for  the  Fourth, 
writing  confidentially  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  in  answer 
to  her  direct  question,  and  at  the  end  of  the  same 
letter  disqualified  this  attempt  as  inadequate.   These 
paragraphs,   nevertheless,   are  often   quoted   as  the 
official    gospel   of    the    symphony,    without    Tchai- 
kovsky's postscript  of  dismissal.    It  would  be  a  good 
deal  more  just  to  the  composer  to  quote  merely  a 
single  sentence  which  he  wrote  to  Taneiev:   "Of 
course  my  symphony  is  programme  music,  but   it 
would   be    impossible    to   give    the    programme    in 
words;  it  would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise  a 
smile."     The  programme  devolves  upon  the  cyclic 
brass  theme  of  "inexorable  fate"  which  opens  the 
work  and  recurs  at  the  end.   Again,  a  fragmentary 
sketch  of  a  programme  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  has 
been  recently  discovered,  in  which  "fate"  is  found 
once  more.  The  word,  to  most  of  those  who  read  it, 
is  probably  a  rather  vague  abstraction.    It  would  be 
more  to  the  point  to  know  what  it  meant  to  the 
composer  himself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  months  in  which  Tchai- 
kovsky worked  out  this  symphony  he  was  intensely 
unhappy  —  there  was  indeed  a  dread  shadow  hang- 
ing over  his  life.  He  uses  the  word  significantly  in  a 
letter  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  acquainting  her  with 
his  intention  to  marry  a  chance  admirer  whom  he 
scarcely  knew  and  did  not  love  (the  reason  he  gave 
to  his  benefactress  and  confidante  was  that  he  could 
not  honorably  withdraw  from  his  promise).  "We 
cannot  escape  our  fate,"  he  said  in  his  letter,  "and 
there  was  something  fatalistic  about  my  meeting 
with  this  girl."    Even  if  this  remark  could  be  con- 

Refreshments  are  served  at  the  Tanglewood 
Cafeteria  before  concerts  and  at  intermission. 


sidered  as  something  more  sincere  than  an  attempt 
to  put  a  face  upon  his  strange  actions  before  his 
friend,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  unfortunate  epi- 
sode (which  according  to  recently  published  letters 
was  more  tragic  than  has  been  supposed)  could  have 
been   identified    in    Tchaikovsky's    mind   with   this 
ringing  and  triumphant  theme.*    Let  the  psycholo- 
gists try  to  figure  out  the  exact  relation  between  the 
suffering  man   and   his   music   at   this   time.     It   is 
surely  a  significant  fact  that  this  symphony,  growing 
in  the  very  midst  of  his  trouble,  was  a  saving  refuge 
from   it,   as  Tchaikovsky   admits  more  than  once. 
He  never  unequivocally  associated  it  with  the  events 
of  that  summer,  for  his  music  was  to  him  a  thing  of 
unclouded  delight  always,  and  the  days  which  gave 
it  birth  seemed  to  him  as  he  looked  back  ( in  a  letter 
to  Mme.  von  Meek  of  January  25,  1878)  "a  strange 
dream;   something   remote,   a  weird   nightmare   in 
which  a  man  bearing  my  name,  my  likeness,  and  my 
consciousness   acted   as   one   acts   in   dreams:   in   a 
meaningless,  disconnected,  paradoxical  way.    That 
was  not  my  sane  self,  in  possession  of  logical  and 
reasonable  will-powers.   Everything  I  then  did  bore 
the  character  of  an  unhealthy  conflict  between  will 
and    intelligence,    which    is   nothing   less    than    in- 
sanity."    It  was  his  music,  specifically  his  symphony 
to  which  he  clung  in  desperation,  that  restored  his 
"sane  self." 

Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his 
music  with  his  personal  troubles  examine  the  facts 
of  his  life.  Rasped  nerves,  blank,  deadening  depres- 
sion, neurotic  fears  —  these  painful  sensations  as- 
sailed Tchaikovsky  in  his  frequent  times  of  stress. 
He  turned  from  them  in  horror.  They  are  not 
within  the  province  of  music,  nor  did  he  attempt  to 
put  them  there.  The  pathological  and  the  musical 
Tchaikovsky  are  two  different  people.  The  first 
was  mentally  sick,  pitiably  feeble.  The  second  was 
bold,  sure-handed,  thoroughgoing,  increasingly  mas- 
terful, eminently  sane.  It  was  precisely  in  the  dark- 
est moment  in  Tchaikovsky's  life  that  there  surged 
up  in  his  imagination  the  outlines  of  the  Fourth 
Symphony  —  music  far  surpassing  anything  he  had 
done  in  brilliance  and  exultant  strength. 


*  Some  connection  between  the  symphony  and  Tchaikov- 
sky's rash  marriage  and  subsequent  collapse  is  inescapable, 
as  an  outline  of  dates  will  show.  It  was  in  May  of  1877 
that  he  became  engaged  to  Antonina  Ivanovna  Miliukov. 
In  that  month,  too,  he  completed  his  sketches  for  the  sym- 
phony. The  wedding  took  place  on  July  18,  and  on  July 
26  Tchaikovsky  fled  to  Kamenko;  there  was  a  two  weeks' 
farce  of  "conjugal"  life  at  their  house  in  Moscow  (Septem- 
ber 12  to  24),  and  the  distraught  composer  attempted  to 
catch  a  fatal  cold  by  standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the  frigid 
waters  of  the  Moskva.  Again  the  composer  made  a  precip- 
itate flight,  and  never  saw  his  wife  again.  Barely  surviving 
a  nerve  crisis  which  "bordered  upon  insanity,"  he  was 
taken  by  his  brother,  Anatol,  to  Switzerland  for  a  complete 
rest  and  change.  At  Kamenko  in  August,  in  a  condition 
which  made  peace  of  mind  impossible,  he  was  yet  able  to 
complete  the  orchestration  of  the  first  movement.  At  Lake 
Geneva,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take  up  his  pen,  the 
convalescent  worked  happily  upon  the  remaining  three 
movements. 
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Elegy  In  Memory  of  My  Friend, 
Serge  Koussevitzky,   Op.   44 

Howard  Hanson 

Born  in  Wahoo,  Nebraska,  October  28,  1896 
Howard  Hanson  has  composed  this  Elegy  for  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  Boston   Symphony  Orchestra.     It  was 
commissioned  by  the  Orchestra  and  the  Koussevitzky  Music 
Foundation,  and  was  first  performed  January  20,  1956. 

The  Elegy  opens  with  an  expressive  melody  pre- 
sented by  the  strings,  at  first  canonically,  and  in  3/4 
time.  This  melody,  varied  in  development,  is  the 
basis  of  the  piece.  A  section  in  4/4  rhythm  opening 
in  the  winds  reaches  a  climax  of  intensity  and  sub- 
sides to  a  return  of  the  original  tempo  ( teneramente 
con  simplicita)  to  a  pianissimo  ending. 

Howard  Hanson's  parents,  Hans  and  Hilma  Han- 
son, were  of  Swedish  descent.  First  taught  by  his 
mother,  Mr.  Hanson  continued  his  studies  in  Luther 
College  and  the  University  School  of  Music  of  his 
native  State.  He  studied  composition  at  the  Institute 
of  Musical  Art  in  New  York  with  Percy  Goet- 
schius,  and  later  at  the  Northwestern  University 
School  of  Music  at  Evanston,  under  C.  Lutkin  and 
Arne  Oldberg.  Taking  his  degree  in  1916,  he 
taught  at  the  College  of  the  Pacific  in  San  Jose, 
California.  In  1921  he  was  elected  to  a  three-year 
fellowship  in  composition  at  the  American  Academy 
in  Rome.  Returning  to  America  in  1924,  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music 
of  the  University  of  Rochester,  New  York,  the 
position  which  he  now  holds. 

His  First  ("Nordic")  Symphony  was  performed 
at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
April  5,  1929,  the  composer  conducting.  The  Second 
("Romantic")  Symphony,  composed  for  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  year  of  this  orchestra,  was  first  per- 
formed in  that  season  (November  28,  1930),  Serge 
Koussevitzky  conducting.  The  Third  Symphony  had 
its  first  concert  performance  November  3,  1939,  by 
this  orchestra,  the  composer  conducting.  The 
Fourth  Symphony  was  introduced  by  this  orchestra 
December  3,  1943. 

A  Piano  Concerto,  composed  for  the  Koussevitzky 
Music  Foundation,  had  its  first  performance  at  the 
concerts  of  this  orchestra,  December  31,  1948. 


Concerto  In  A  Minor  for  Pianoforte 

Op.  54 

Robert  Schumann 

Born  in  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  in  Endenich, 
near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 
Schumann  completed  his  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  1845. 
It  was  first  performed  in  Dresden  on  December  4  of  that 
year,  Clara  Schumann  soloist,  and  Ferdinand  Hiller  con- 
ductor. 


ACROSS  THE  ROAD 

FROM  TANGLEWOOD 

AVALOCH 

One  of  Lenox'  most  complete  resorts,  offering  Tennis, 
Art  Classes,  Fine  Library  and  Record  Collections  and 

A  LARGE  NEW  SWIMMING  POOL 


HOME  OF 

7-feFIVE  REASONS 

STEAK  AND  ALE  HOUSE 


A  Grog  Shop  in  the  tradition  of  such  English  Public 
Houses  as  "The  Elephant  and  Castle,"  and  "The 
Mermaid,"  specializing  in  old  wines,  good  spirits 
and  imported  Ales,  Beers,  Stouts,  Porters,  and 
Serving 

CHARCOAL  BROILED  STEAKS, 
CHICKENS,  AND  WINE-DIPPED 
SHISH  KABOB  UNTIL  1:00  A.M. 


As  well  as  luncheon  and  the  world's  largest 
hamburgers. 

Tel.  LENOX  41 


Elm  Court 

Lenox,  Massachusetts 


Cordially  Invites 

You  and  Your  Friends 

To  Visit  the  Main  House  for 

LUNCHEON,  COCKTAILS 

and  DINNER 


The  Formal  Gardens  and  Greenhouses 
are  open  for  your  pleasure 


LENOX    670 
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Now  For  The  First  Time 

The  Complete  Symphonies  of  MOZAR 


An  historic  recording  event  to  commemorate 
the  Mozart  Bicentennial.  Concert  Hall  Society 
Proudly  presents  the  complete  Mozart  Sympho- 
nies, featuring  the  Netherlands  Philharmonic. 
Available  as  single  records  { listed  below )  or  in 
a  beautifully  boxed,  complete  edition.  Twelve 
12"  long  play  records,  at  *$3-98  per  record. 


Symphonies  Nos. 

1, 

2, 

5, 

6 

CHS- 1165 

Symphonies  Nos. 

4, 

10, 

11, 

14 

CHS- 1166 

Symphonies  Nos. 

7, 

8, 

9, 

12 

CHS- 11 77 

Symphonies  Nos. 

3, 

13, 

15, 

16 

CHS-1178 

Symphonies  Nos. 

18, 

19, 

20, 

21 

CHS-1193 

Symphonies  Nos. 

22, 

23, 

24, 

25 

CHS-1 194 

Symphonies  Nos. 

17, 

26, 

27, 

28 

CHS-1256 

Symphonies  Nos. 

29, 

30, 

31, 

32 

CHS-1257 

Symphonies  Nos. 

33, 

34, 

37 

CHS-1258 

Symphonies  Nos. 

36, 

39 

CHS-1259 

Symphonies  Nos. 

38, 

41 

CHS-1260 

Symphonies  Nos. 

35, 

40 

CHS- 1261 

These  new  high  fidelity  releases  are  now  avail- 
able at  your  local  record  dealer,  or  write  us  for 
the  name  of  nearest  dealer  carrying  them. 


More  than  once  in  his  younger  days  Schumann 
made  sketches  for  a  piano  concerto.  He  planned  such 
a  work  while  at  Vienna,  in  1839,  probably  with  his 
fiancee,  Clara  Wieck,  in  mind,  but  could  not  have 
progressed  very  far  with  it.  Again  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1841,  the  first  year  of  his  marriage,  he 
worked  upon  and  completed  a  "Phantasie"  in  A 
minor,  which  he  was  later  to  use  as  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  published  Concerto.  Apparently  he 
moved  only  by  stages  toward  the  full,  three-move- 
ment form.  The  Phantasie  was  composed  between 
May  and  September,  and  must  have  been  somewhat 
crowded  in  the  composer's  imagination  between  the 
abundant  musical  images  which  occupied  him  in 
that  year.  The  First  Symphony  in  B-nat  preceded, 
and  the  Symphony  in  D  minor  (in  its  first  version) 
followed  it,  not  to  speak  of  smaller  orchestral 
works.  When  the  First  'Symphony  was  tried  over 
in  rehearsal  by  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra  (August 
13),  Clara  took  the  occasion  to  play  through  the 
new  Phantasie  with  the  orchestra  as  well.  Although 
the  returning  echoes  from  the  empty  hall  somewhat 
dampened  her  ardor,  she  played  it  twTice,  and 
thought  it  "magnificent."  She  wrote  in  her  diary: 
"Carefully  studied,  it  must  give  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  those  that  hear  it.  The  piano  is  most  skilfully 
interwoven  with  the  orchestra  —  it  is  impossible  to 
think  of  one  without  the  other."  The  publishers 
were  not  of  this  mind,  and  rejected  the  proffered 
manuscript. 

In  1845,  while  the  pair  were  at  Dresden,  Schu- 
mann made  a  concerto  out  of  his  "Concert  Allegro," 
as  he  had  intended!  to  call  it,  by  adding  an  Inter- 
mezzo and  Finale.  It  was  from  May  to  July  that 
he  wrote  the  additional  movements.  "Robert  has 
added  a  beautiful  last  movement  to  his  Phantasie 
in  A  minor,"  wrote  Clara  in  her  diary  on  June  27, 
"so  that  it  has  now  become  a  concerto,  which  I  mean 
to  play  next  winter.  I  am  very  glad  about  it,  for  I 
always  wanted  a  great  bravura  piece  by  him."  And 
on  July  31:  "Robert  has  finished  his  concerto  and 
handed  it  over  to  the  copyist.  I  am  as  happy  as  a 
king  at  the  thought  of  playing  it  with  the  orchestra." 

The  new  work  did  become  as  delightful  to  play, 
and  as  useful,  as  she  anticipated.  She  carried  it  to 
city  after  city,  and  audiences  would  sometimes  be- 
hold the  unusual  sight  of  the  famous  pianist  per- 
forming her  husband's  music  while  the  composer 
himself  presided  at  the  conductor's  stand.  The  first 
performance  was  conducted  by  Ferdinand  Hiller,  to 
whom  the  score  was  dedicated,  in  Dresden,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1845.  Clara  was  of  course  the  soloist  at  this, 
a  concert  of  her  own.    She  also  played  the  work  at 

Visit  the  Store  of  the  WALLAGH  STUDIO 
Lime  Rock,  Conn.,  off  Route  7 

One  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  country — Handblocked 
Linens,  Dress  Material  by  the  yard,  Braids,  many  other, 
also  (sic)  European  Antiques. 
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a  Gewandhaus  Concert  on  New  Year's  Day,  1846 
—  Mendelssohn  conducting.  All  did  not  go  well  at 
this  performance.  Mendelssohn  and  his  orchestra 
had  much  trouble  with  the  "puzzling  rhythm"  in  the 
last  movement,  an  incident  which  must  be  read  with 
some  astonishment  in  this  present  century  of  rhyth- 
mic complexity. 

In  creative  matters  at  least,  Schumann  knew  his 
own  mind,  and  kept  to  his  steadfast  purpose.  When 
he  made  a  youthful  attempt  at  a  concerto  in  1839, 
he  wrote  to  Clara:  "My  concerto  is  a  compromise 
between  a  symphony,  a  concerto,  and  a  huge  sonata. 
I  see  I  cannot  write  a  concerto  for  the  virtuosos  — 
I  must  plan  something  else."  Schumann  never 
abandoned  this  early  concept  of  what  a  concerto 
should  be.  Clara  learned  much  from  him,  and  her 
first  lesson  was  that  she  must  not  expect  from  her 
husband  piano  music  "for  virtuosos."  Even  in  their 
early  friendship,  shallow  display  pieces  of  the  period 
had  a  grudging  place  upon  her  programs,  and  at 
length  gave  way  altogether  to  such  composers  as 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  and  of  course  Schumann. 
Just  before  Robert  completed  his  concerto  she  began 
to  study  a  concerto  of  Henselt.  While  she  might 
have  taken  it  up  eagerly  a  few  years  earlier,  she  now 
found  it  a  sterile  attempt  at  "brilliance"  which  suc- 
ceeded only  in  being  "laborious,  far-fetched,  and 
patched  together."  She  also  wrote,  "There  is  not 
a  single  beautiful,  fresh  motive  in  it,"  missing  quali- 
ties her  husband  had  trained  her  to  look  for,  and 
with  which  his  genius  abundantly  provided  her. 

Schumann  was  indeed  true  to  his  best  style  in  this 
concerto,  taking  themes  of  flowing  lyricism,  playing 
them  naturally,  with  spontaneous  resource  in  detail, 
rather  than  with  any  pretentious  development.  The 
piano  part  in  the  first  movement,  save  for  such  mild 
flourishes  as  in  the  opening  bars,  goes  its  way  with  a 
straightforward  and  becoming  simplicity.  When 
the  melody  is  given  to  wood  wind  or  string  voices, 
the  pianist  provides  arpeggio  figures,  modest  and 
unassuming,  but  sparkling  with  variety.  The  caden- 
za, which  the  composer  was  careful  to  provide,  is  in 
his  best  pianistic  vein,  making  no  attempt  to  dazzle. 
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Welcome  to  Williams  Inn 


AIR  CONDITIONED   DINING  ROOMS 

Good  food  and  drink  in  cool  rooms  overlooking 
our  famous  gardens.  Breakfast  'til  11:30;  Lunch- 
eon 'til  5;  Dinner  'til  8:30. 

SPACIOUS  OUTDOOR  GARDEN  TERRACE 

Just  "ring  for  service"  at  our  delightful  outdoor 
cocktail  area.     Open  'til    12:30  A.M. 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  THEATRE   FEATURES 

Theatre  Dinner  Specials  with  optional  choice  of 
dessert  and  coffee  when  you  "meet  the  cast"  at 
the    Inn   after  the  show. 
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A  true  slow  movement  would  have  been  out  of 
place  after  the  moderate  tempo  and  andante  section 
of  the  first  movement.  The  brief  intermezzo  (an- 
dantino  grazioso)  with  its  light  staccato  opening  and 
its  charming  second  theme  inseparably  associated 
with  the  'cellos  that  sing  it,  leads  directly  into  the 
final  rondo  (allegro  vivace),  whose  brilliance  is 
joyous  and  exuberant,  without  a  trace  of  hard 
glitter. 


John   F.  Treadway,   Innkeeper 

Telephone  —  Williamstown  550 

First  of  the  famous  Treadway  Inns 

WILLIAMS   INN         WILLIAMSTOWN,   MASS. 


THEATRE 


FOUNDATION,     INC. 


IN  THE 
AIR  CONDITIONED 

Adams  Memorial  Theatre 

ON  THE  CAMPUS  OF 

Williams  College 


Week  of 
June  26 


"THE  CHALK  GARDEN" 


July  3 

"THE  YOUNG  AND  BEAUTIFUL" 

July  10 

"THE  PHILADELPHIA  STORY" 

July  17 

"SAINT  JOAN" 

July  24 

"MRS.  MeTHING" 

July  31 

A  New  Play  (To  Be  Announced) 

August  1 

"POINT  OF  NO  RETURN" 

August  14 

"THE  FLOWERING  PEACH" 

August  21 

"THE  GLASS  MENAGERIE" 

August  28 

"TIGER  AT  THE  GATES" 

TUES.   through   SAT.   EVE.  -  SAT.   MAT. 

$1.10  -  $1.65  -  $2.20  -  $2.75  (Tax  Incl.) 

Box  Office  Williamstown  538 

27  miles  north  of  Lenox  on  Route  7 


RUDOLF  SERKIN  was  born  in  1903,  in  Eger,  Bohemia 
(Czechoslovakia)  of  Russian  parents.  His  musical  train- 
ing from  childhood  was  in  Vienna,  where  he  showed  pre- 
cocious ability.  For  three  years,  from  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  studied  composition  with  Arnold  Schoenberg.  He  then 
began  his  active  career  as  a  concert  pianist,  giving  solo 
recitals  throughout  Europe,  and  likewise  touring  with  Adolf 
Rusch  in  Sonatas  for  Violin  and  Piano.  It  was  with  Adolf 
Busch  (his  destined  father-in-law),  that  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  America  in  1935  at  the  Coolidge  Festival  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  now  makes  his  home  in  America, 
and  directs  the  Marlboro  School  of  Music  in  Marlboro, 
Vermont. 


Symphony  No.  5   (di  tre  re) 
Arthur  Honegger 

Born  in  Le  Havre,  March  10,  1892;  died  in  Paris, 
November  27,  1955 

Arthur  Honegger  wrote  his  Fifth  (and  last) 
Symphony  by  commission  of  the  Koussevitzky  Music 
Foundation.  When  Serge  Koussevitzky  received  the 
manuscript  in  1951  he  had  retired  as  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  asked  his  suc- 
cessor to  introduce  it.  Charles  Munch  eagerly  ac- 
cepted the  latest  symphony  of  the  composer  whom  he 
had  long  since  known  and  admired  and  whose  music 
he  had  often  brought  to  first  performance  in  France. 

The  Symphony  opens  with  a  D  major  chord  fortis- 
simo for  the  full  orchestra  from  high  flutes  to  low 
basses,  which  is  the  beginning  of  a  regularly  phrased 
melody,  chordal  in  character,  but  with  its  own 
dissonance. 

The  theme,  as  thus  unfolded,  diminishes  gradu- 
ally to  piano.  It  is  then  gently  stated  by  the  brass 
and  followed  by  a  second  subject  heard  from  the 
clarinets,  passing  to  the  English  horn. 

There  is  a  gradual  crescendo  which  acquires  ur- 
gency and  tension  with  short  trumpet  figures.  A 
sustained  trumpet  note  is  the  apex.  The  composer 
describes  this  moment  as:  "ce  cri  angoisse  qui  reste 
en  suspens."  There  follows  a  pianissimo  repetition 
of  the  main  theme  by  the  divided  strings  with  orna- 
mental figures  in  the  woodwinds.  Winds  and  strings 
are  reversed  in  theme  and  accompaniment,  and  the 
movement  subsides  to  its  pianissimo  close. 

The  second  movement  (allegretto,  3-8)  has  a 
scherzo  character  with  two  interpolations  of  an 
adagio  section,  suggestive  of  a  slow  movement.  The 
opening  theme  is  a  duet  in  delicate  staccato  between 
the  clarinet  and  the  first  violins,  establishing  a  mood 
which  could  be  called  light  and  transparent  but 
hardly  light-hearted.    The  theme  progresses  cumu- 
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latively  as  it  is  given  to  the  single  and  combined 
winds.  The  development  is  a  play  of  counterpoint 
using  fugal  devices  but  not  fugal  form  —  the  subject 
in  retrograde,  in  contrary  motion,  and  the  two  com- 
bined. There  is  a  climax  and  a  short  adagio  section, 
somber  and  deeply  moving,  colored  by  muted  brass, 
a  'cello  theme  and  a  prominent  tuba  bass.  There  is 
a  more  agitated  recurrence  of  the  allegretto  subject. 
The  adagio  returns  and  is  combined  with  the  al- 
legretto subject  presented  in  reverse  order,  in  such  a 
way  that  though  contrasted  in  style  they  become  one 
in  mood. 

The  finale  is  described  by  Honegger  as  being  "vio- 
lent in  character."  Its  course  is  swift,  a  continuous 
forte  until  the  end.  There  are  repeated  staccato 
notes  from  the  brass,  at  once  taken  up  by  the  strings, 
which  carry  a  string  figure  in  the  persistent  forte. 
The  movement  recalls  an  earlier  and  more  exuber- 
ant Honegger  but  conveys  a  special  sense  of  con- 
trolled power.  It  subsides  rather  suddenly  before 
its  close,  its  final  quiet  D ;  a  coda  in  the  composer's 
words:  "subitement  assourdi  et  comme  terrific." 
The  coda  is  reminiscent  of  the  gravity,  the  fine 
restraint  of  a  symphony  which  had  almost  yielded 
to  a  headlong  utterance. 

Honegger  gave  his  Fifth  Symphony  its  parenthetic 
subtitle  ("di  tre  re")  with  a  sense  of  trepidation 
(this  by  his  own  admission)  that  the  bare  title  might 
seem  to  place  its  beside  the  incomparable  "Fifth" 
in  C  minor.  " 'Di  tre  re,'"  writes  the  composer, 
"is  not  an  allusion  to  the  three  magi  or  any  other 
kings,  but  is  used  only  to  indicate  that  the  note  re 
[D]  occurs  three  times  to  end  each  of  the  three 
movements  in  a  pizzicato  by  the  basses  and  a  stroke 
by  the  timpanist  who  has  no  other  notes  to  play  but 
these  three."  The  composer  has  given  no  further 
information  on  his  three  enigmatic  D's,  perhaps  for 
the  good  reason  that  he  has  no  conscious  explanation 
to  offer  beyond  the  suitability  of  three  quiet  endings 
for  this  symphony,  predominantly  dark  in  color,  per- 
sonal and  sober  in  feeling. 

Something  close  to  an  answer  (if  an  answer  is 
needed)  may  be  found  in  his  own  description  of  how 
he  goes  about  composing  ("Je  suis  compositeur," 
Editions  du  Conquistador,  Paris)  in  which  he  quotes 
as  his  motto  a  line  from  Andre  Gide  —  "The  true 
artist  can  be  no  more  than  half-aware  of  himself  as 
he  produces." 

(An  excerpt  from  Honegger's  book  is  quoted  on 
page  27). 

"How  do  I  go  about  my  work?"  writes  Honegger. 
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"Can  I  define  my  methods?    I  am  not  quite  sure." 
He  points  out  the  advantages  of  a  painter,  a  sculptor, 
or  a  writer  who  is  guided  from  the  start  by  the 
definite  object  he  is  depicting.   He  works  in  a  visible 
and  tangible  medium  which  he  can  re-examine  and 
reconsider  as  he  progresses.  A  composer  has  no  such 
advantages.    "At  the  moment  when  a  musician  con- 
ceives a  symphony,  at  the  instant  when  he  is  compos- 
ing, he  is  alone  and  in  the  shadows."  He  has  to  finish 
his  score   and   have  it  elaborately  copied   in  parts 
before  he  can  hear  a  note  of  it.    There  is  no  inter- 
mediate step  between  the  "blueprint"  and  the  actual 
performance.     And    as   he   works,   "alone,"   and   in 
silence,  he  has  no  rules  of  structure  to  help  him: 
to  use  the  structural  schemes  of  earlier  composers 
would  be  merely  to  copy  what  others  have  worked 
out  to  meet  their  own  exigencies.   The  plan  must  be 
found  and  realized  during  the  very  process  of  cre- 
ation.  Suppose,  says  Honegger,  that  a  ship  had  to  be 
built  under  such  conditions.    It  might  on  launching 
(which  is  its  first  performance)  turn  bottom  side  up! 
And   he    adds   slyly:    "Many   modern   scores   float 
upside    down.     And    very    few    people    notice    it." 
Which  of  course  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
composer  whose  principal  motive  is  to  be  "different" 
can  never  produce  a  score  that  can  claim  our  time 
and  attention  with  an  equilibrium  of  its  own. 

This  symphony  firmly  keeps  its  keel  for  the 
reason  that  its  composer,  a  superb  craftsman,  has 
been  able,  in  the  solitude  of  his  study,  to  integrate 
and  build  from  a  compulsion  and  an  intuition  quite 
his  own. 

"The  Sea,"  Three  Orchestral  Sketches 
Claude  Debussy 

Born  in  Saint-Germain  (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22, 
1862;  died  in  Paris,  March  25,  1918 

It  was  in  the  years  1903-05  that  Debussy  composed  La 
Mer.  It  was  first  performed  at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  in 
Paris,  October  15,  1905.  The  first  performance  at  the. 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  was  on  March  2,  1907,  Dr.  Karl 
Muck  conductor  (this  was  also  the  first  performance  in 
the  United  States). 

When  Debussy  composed  La  Mer:  Trois  Esquisses 
Symphoniques,  he  was  secure  in  his  fame,  the  most 
argued  composer  in  France,  and,  to  his  annoyance, 
the  most  imitated.  L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune  of 
1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were  almost  classics, 
and  the  first  performance  of  Pelleas  et  Melisande 
was  a  recent  event  (1902).  Piano,  chamber  works, 
songs  were  to  follow  La  Mer  with  some  regularity; 
of  larger  works  the  three  orchestral  Images  were  to 
occupy  him  for  the  next  six  years.  Le  Martyr  de  St. 
Sebastien  was  written  in  1911  ;  Jeux  in  1912. 

In  a  preliminary  draft*  of  La  Mer,  Debussy 
labeled  the  first  movement  "Mer  Belle,  aux  lies  San- 
guinaires" ' ;  he  was  attracted  probably  by  the  sound 
of  the  words,  for  he  was  not  familiar  with  Corsican 

*  This  draft,  dated  "Sunday,  March  5  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,"  is  in  present  possession  of  the  Eastman  School 
of  Music  at  Rochester. 
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scenery.  The  title  "Jeux  de  Vagues"  he  kept;  the 
finale  was  originally  headed  "Le  Vent  fait  denser 
la  mer." 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for 
the  sea :  he  frequently  visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke 
and  wrote  with  constant  enthusiasm  about  "my  old 
friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beautiful." 
He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  Cannes,  where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It 
is  worth  noting,  however,  that  Debussy  did  not 
seek  the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  score.  It 
was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of  it 
was  written  in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if 
the  report  of  a  chance  remark  is  trustworthy,  "be- 
cause the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to 
i  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties." 
When  he  went  to  the  country  in  the  summer  of 
1903,  two  years  before  the  completion  of  La  Mer, 
it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy, 
whence  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Messager 
(September  12)  :  "You  may  not  know  that  I  was 
destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only  quite 
by  chance  that  fate  led  me  in  another  direction. 
But  I  have  always  retained  a  passionate  love  for  her 
[the  sea].  You  will  say  that  the  Ocean  does  not 
exactly  wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides  —  and  my 
seascapes  might  be  studio  landscapes;  but  I  have  an 
endless  store  of  memories,  and  to  my  mind  they  are 
worth  more  than  the  reality,  whose  beauty  often 
deadens  thought." 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  con- 
sistent with  his  cultivation  of  a  set  and  conscious 
style,  may  have  drawn  him  from  salty  actuality  to 
the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced  sym- 
metry of  Hokusai's  "The  Wave."  In  any  case, 
he  had  the  famous  print  reproduced  upon  the  cover 
of  his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese  art  tempted  him 
to  purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were 
a  strain  upon  his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  Poissons 
d'or,  of  1907,  was  named  from  a  piece  of  lacquer 
in  his  possession. 

Sixteenth    'Program 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Concertmaster  and  Associate  Con- 
ductor of  this  orchestra,  was  born  in  Warsaw  in  1892.  He 
studied  with  Isidor  Lotto  and  with  Joseph  Joachim  in 
Berlin,  with  Leopold  Auer  in  St.  Petersburg.  When  he 
came  to  this  country  in  1920  to  become  Concertmaster  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  he  had  had  a  considerable 
European  career.  Mr.  Burgin  has  been  active  in  chamber 
music  and  as  a  conductor  outside  of  his  regular  duties. 
Together  with  William  Kroll,  he  is  in  charge  of  the  cham- 
ber music  department  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


Second  Suite  from  the  Ballet 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Op.  64  ter 

Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  in  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 
The  ballet  itself  was  composed  in  1935  for  the  Bolshoi 
Theatre  in  Moscow,  and  there  first  performed.     Prokofieff 


compiled  two  suites  from  this  music,  the  first  of  which 
was  performed  in  Moscow  on  November  24,  1936,  under 
the  direction  of  Golovanov.  The  second  suitehad  its  first 
performance  in  Soviet  Russia  in  the  spring  of  1937.  The 
composer  conducted  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  March  25,  1938. 

The  first  two  suites  which  the  composer  compiled 
from  his  original  score  consist  of  seven  numbers 
each.*  Of  these  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  and  7  will  be  here 
played.  The  movements  of  the  second  suite  were 
thus  described  by  M.  D.  Calvocoressi  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  of 
London : 

I.  Montagues  and  Capulets  {Allegro  pesante) . 
A  somewhat  ironical,  picturesque  portrayal  of  the 
haughty,  arrogant  old  nobleman  defiantly  strutting 
about  in  armor  [?],  with  a  contrasting  Trio,  Juliet 
dancing  with  Paris. 

II.  Juliet,  the  maiden  (Vivace).  The  naive, 
carefree  young  girl  is  admirably  evoked  in  the  main 
theme.  The  development  suggests  the  gradual 
awakening  of  deep  feelings  within  her. 

IV.    Dance  {Vivo.) 
["Paris  presents  pearls  to  Juliet;  slave  girls  dance 
with  pearls;  S.  P."] 

VII.  Romeo  at  Juliet's  grave  {Adagio  fune- 
bre).  In  the  ballet,  Juliet  is  not  really  dead,  and 
the  grave  is  a  deception.  Romeo,  unaware  of  the 
fact,  is  prostrate  with  grief. 

(Movements  III,  V,  VI,  are  here  omitted.) 

*The  movements  of  the  first  suite  are  as  follows:  (1) 
Dance  of  the  people.  A  tarantelle  performed  in  the  public 
square  of  Verona.  (2)  Scene.  Music  describing  the  adher- 
ents of  the  houses  of  Montague  and  Capulet  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  (3)  Madrigal.  The  first  meeting  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  (4)  Minuet.  Heard  at  the  Capulets' 
ball.  (5)  Masques.  The  entrance  of  Romeo,  disguised,  in 
the  ball  scene.  (6)  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Balcony  scene. 
(7)   The  death  of  Tybalt.     Music  accompanying  the  duel. 
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Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

Pall  Hindemith 

Born  in  Hanau,  near  Frankfort,  on  November  16,  1895 
The  first  public  performance  of  this  concerto  was  in 
Amsterdam  early  in  1940.  It  was  introduced  to  America 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  19,  1940,  when 
Richard  Burgin  was  the  soloist.  Ruth  Posselt  has  played 
the  Concerto  in  Boston  and  at  Tanglewood. 

In  the  first  movement  the  principal  theme  is  at 
once  disclosed  by  the  soloist  over  soft  string  chords, 
a  long  melody  in  the  high  register  of  the  instrument. 
An  important  pendant  to  this  theme  is  delivered  by 
the  woodwind  section.  A  subsidiary  theme  is  given 
out  by  the  soloist  before  the  real  second  theme  makes 
its  entrance.  This  is  even  longer  in  span  than  the 
first.  Indeed,  the  extended  melodic  phrase  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  whole  Concerto,  where  ornamental 
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embellishment  is  the  manner  of  working  out  rather 
than  a  fragmentary  or  integral  development.  The 
recapitulation  re-emphasizes  the  first  theme  in  this 
structurally  regular  movement. 

The  second  movement  is  in  triple  beat.  After  in- 
troductory matter  for  the  wood  winds,  the  soloist 
takes  the  theme,  which  again  is  extended  in  contour. 
The  soloist  and  orchestra  develop  by  turn  the  intro- 
ductory and  the  solo  themes,  sometimes  set  against 
rushing  scales  from  the  alternate  wood  winds  and 
strings.  The  clarinet  solo  takes  the  solo  theme  as 
the  violinist  weaves  an  obbligato. 

The  Finale  is  in  2-4  time.  The  orchestra  sets  the 
pace  with  a  few  lively  dance-like  measures  which  the 
soloist  takes  up  with  a  sprightly  theme,  while  the 
wood  winds  give  a  light  rhythmic  support  suggestive 
of  the  accompaniment  at  the  beginning  of  the  Con- 
certo. The  soloist,  with  this  and  with  tributary 
themes,  carries  the  burden  of  interest,  bringing  the 
climax  with  a  broader  theme  first  stated  against 
orchestral  tremolos.  This  is  a  long  cadenza,  making 
use  of  initial  material,  and  a  close  in  accelerated 
tempo. 


RUTH  POSSELT,  born  in  Medt'ord,  Massachusetts, 
made  her  debut  at  the  age  of  nine,  giving  a  recital  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  Her  subsequent  career  has  led  to  six  tours 
of  Europe,  where  she  has  appeared  in  recitals  and  with 
the  principal  orchestras  of  various  countries,  including 
Soviet  Russia.  Her  tours  of  this  country  include  appear- 
ances as  soloist  with  orchestras  in  Boston,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Detroit,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Hartford 
and  other  cities.  Miss  Posselt  is  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  in  the  department  of  chamber 
music. 


Symphony  No.  1,  In  D  Major 

Gustav  Mahler 

Born  in  Kalischt  in  Bohemia,  July  1   (or  7),  1860;  died  in 
Vienna,  May  18,  1911 
Completed  probably  in  1888,   Mahler's  First  Symphony 
had  its  initial  performance  at  Budapest,  November  20,  1889. 

When  Mahler  sketched  out  the  vast  proportions 
of  his  First  Symphony,  he  was  a  youthful  idealist  of 
soaring  artistic  ambitions  and  little  recognition.  He 
had  written  much,  but  his  music  lay  in  manuscript, 
unperformed.  He  had  lit  his  torch  from  Wagner  and 
Bruckner,    steeped    himself    in    the    romancers    of 
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Germany's  past  —  her  poets  and  philosophers.  But 
while  his  head  was  in  the  clouds,  his  feet  were 
planted  before  the  conductor's  desk  of  one  provincial 
theater  and  another,  where  there  fell  to  him  the 
"second"  choice  of  operas  by  Lortzing  or  Meyerbeer. 
When  he  had  the  opportunity  to  conduct  Wagner 
and  Mozart  at  Olmiitz,  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  "profane"  their  music  with  the  sorry  forces  at 
his  disposal.  That  Mahler  profited  by  his  conduc- 
torial  apprenticeship  is  indicated  by  the  detailed 
command  of  orchestration  shown  in  this  symphony; 
also  by  his  sudden  success  and  popularity  as  con- 
ductor when  the  opportunity  came  to  him  in  Leipzig 
in  1884.  Mahler  probably  worked  upon  his  First 
Symphony  in  the  years  1883  and  1884,  when  he 
was  second  conductor  at  Cassel.  The  "Liedcr  cines 
fahrenden  Geselten"  ("The  Songs  of  a  Journey- 
man," voice  and  orchestra)  were  also  written  about 
this  time,  and  one  of  them  found  its  way  into  the 
symphony. 

His  duties  as  conductor  were  far  from  inspiring. 
Where  his  heart  lay  is  indicated  by  a  pilgrimage  to 
Bayreuth,  where  he  was  deeply  moved  by  the  dis- 
closure of  Parsifal,  and  another  to  Wunsiedel,  to 
sense  the  landscape  of  Jean  Paul  Richter.  Having 
become  a  conductor  of  outstanding  fame  through 
engagements  at  Leipzig  and  at  Prague,  Mahler  be- 
came Director  of  the  Royal  Opera  at  Pesth  in  1888, 
and  in  1889  had  the  opportunity  to  perform  his 
symphony  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  (November 
20),  before  a  public  which  had  come  to  admire  and 
respect  his  abilities  in  the  highest  degree.  It  must 
be  reported  that,  with  every  good  will  towards  their 
conductor,  the  Hungarian  audience  found  the  sym- 
phony perplexing. 

It  was  with  later  experience  that  Mahler  learned 
to  abhor  "programs"  for  his  symphonies.  This  one 
was  first  heard  with  fanciful  titles  sanctioned  by  the 
composer.  At  the  original  Budapest  performance,  it 
was  named  as  a  "Symphonic  Poem  in  two  parts." 
Mahler,  hoping  perhaps  to  induce  an  understanding 
of  his  emotional  approach,  gave  out  a  title  for  the 
subsequent  performances  in  Hamburg  and  Weimar: 
"The  Titan,"  referring  to  the  novel  of  that  name 
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by  Jean   Paul,  and  these  indications  of  the  move- 
ments : 

"Part  I.    Days  of  Youth,  flowers  and  thorns. 

1.  Spring  without  end.  The  introduction  represents 
the  awakening  of  nature  at  early  dawn.  [In  Ham- 
burg, it  was  called  'Winter  Sleep.'] 

2.  A  Chapter  of  Flowers.  [This  movement,  an  an- 
dante, was  omitted  altogether  after  the  Weimar 
performance.] 

3.  Full  sail!     (Scherzo.) 

"Part  II.   Commedia  umana. 

4.  Stranded.  A  funeral  march  a  la  Callot.  [At 
Weimar  it  was  called  'The  Hunter's  Funeral  Pro- 
cession.'] The  following  remarks  may  serve  as  an 
explanation,  if  necessary.  The  author  received  the 
external  incitement  to  this  piece  from  a  pictorial 
parody  well  known  to  all  children  in  South  Ger- 
many, 'The  Hunter's  Funeral  Procession.'  The 
forest  animals  accompany  the  dead  forester's  coffin 
to  the  grave.  The  hares  carry  flags;  in  front  is  a 
band  of  Gypsy  musicians  and  music-making  cats, 
frogs,  crows,  etc. ;  and  deer,  stags,  foxes,  and  other 
four-footed  and  feathered  denizens  of  the  forest 
accompany  the  procession  in  comic  postures.  In  the 
present  piece  the  imagined  expression  is  partly  ironi- 
cally gay,  partly  gloomily  brooding,  and  is  immedi- 
ately followed  by 

5.  DalV  Inferno  al  Paradiso  {allegro  furioso),  the 
sudden  outbreak  of  a  profoundly  wounded  heart." 

Mahler,  composing,  no  doubt,  in  a  spirit  of  ro- 
mantic fantasy,  probably  wrote  down  such  word 
images  as  occurred  to  him,  in  something  of  the  free 
and  ranging  mood  of  Jean  Paul,  who,  describing  the 
intoxicating  idealism  and  godlike  virtue  of  his  hero, 
could  catch  up  a  listener  sufficiently  attuned  into  a 
state  of  ecstasy.  It  was  a  state  of  mind  in  which  Jean 
Paul,  a  Callot  engraving,  and  a  naive  French  canon 
{"Frere  Jacques"  in  the  minor)  could  merge  into  a 
single  musical  episode  without  inconsistency.  Mahler 
had  cause  to  learn  that  the  general  understanding 
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was  not  so  fancy  free  and  pliable.  There  are  those 
who  must  have  the  full  story,  if  there  is  any  hint  of 
one.  If  there  is  a  funeral  march  they  demand  the 
full  particulars  —  and  ask,  "Who  is  being  buried?" 

Entr'acte 

HOW  I  COMPOSE 

Arthur  Honegger 

A  series  published  by  the  Editions  de  Conquistador,  in 
which  various  celebrities  describe  their  vocations,  includes, 
as  well  as  "Je  suis  Chef  d'Orchestre"  by  Charles  Munch, 
"Je   suis    Compositeur"    by    Arthur    Honegger. 

M.  Honegger  has  written  in  the  form  of  an  imaginary 
interview  with  the  editor,  Bernard  Gavoty.  In  a  chapter 
"Comment  je  travaille"  he  has  tried  to  describe  how  he 
goes  about  his  task.  His  remarks  about  his  function  as 
symphonist  are  here  quoted  in  part.) 

"Le  veritable  artiste  reste  toujours  a  detni- 
inconscient  de  lui-meme  lorsqu'il  produit" 

—  Andre  Gide 

How  do  I  go  about  my  work?  Can  I  define  my 
methods?  I  am  not  quite  sure.  To  do  this,  one 
would  have  to  be  able  to  describe  a  labor  which  goes 
on  exclusively  inside  of  a  skull  —  penetrate  the  wall 
behind  which  it  is  happening.  Musical  composition 
is  the  most  mysterious  of  all  the  arts.  One  can  find 
out  much  by  watching  a  painter  or  a  sculptor  at 
work.  Many  men  of  letters  dictate  their  books; 
then  they  are  working  before  witnesses.  But  at  the 
moment  when  a  musician  conceives  a  symphony,  at 
the  instant  when  he  is  composing,  he  is  alone  and  in 
the  shadows.  He  has  to  finish  his  score  completely 
before  he  can  hear  it.  The  painter  and  the  sculptor, 
as  I  had  already  said,  have  the  ability  to  compare 
their  model  with  the  transference  which  they  are 
making  of  it.  You  can  watch  them  draw  back, 
examine,  pick  up  the  brush  or  the  chisel,  and  correct 
some  faulty  detail.  For  us  musicians,  it  is  impossible 
to  verify  before  hearing  it :  when  we  wish  to  rectify 
it  is  already  too  late! 

Bernard  Gavoty  —  In  that  case,  the  most  ardent 
of  your  disciples  could  learn  nothing  by  watching 
you  compose? 

Arthur  Honegger  —  Nothing,  I  am  afraid, 
except  at  the  time  when  I  am  orchestrating.  He 
could  in  a  pinch  help  me,  as  the  pupils  of  painters 
once  carried  out  details  of  the  whole  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  master.  In  music,  the  composition,  the 
conception  of  the  work  is  a  secret  process,  mysterious 
and  untransmissible.  With  the  best  faith  in  the 
world,  how  explain  the  method  of  creation  ? 

I  should  like  to  compare  a  symphony  or  a  sonata 
with  a  novel  in  which  the  themes  are  the  characters. 
We  follow  them  after  becoming  acquainted  with 
them  in  their  evolutions,  in  the  development  of  their 
psychology.  Their  personal  physical  traits  remain 
with  us.  Some  excite  our  sympathy,  others  repel 
us.  They  oppose  each  other  or  are  matched;  they 
love  each  other,  come  together  or  quarrel. 

If  you  prefer  it,  here  is  an  architectural  com- 
parison:  imagine  that  you  are  building  an  edifice 


of  which,  at  first,  you  are  aware  only  of  the  general 
plan,  and  which,  progressively,  becomes  defined  in 
your  mind. 

We  have,  as  in  the  other  arts,  rules  which  we  have 
learned,  and  which  come  to  us  from  the  masters.  But 
in  addition  to  our  craft,  considered,  spontaneous  or 
inherited,  there  is  a  certain  impulsion  for  which  we 
are  so  to  speak  not  responsible.  It  is  a  manifestation 
of  our  subconscious,  which  we  cannot  explain. 

B.  G.  —  You  are  half-way  between  Berlioz  (to 
whom  a  kind  God  dictated  sublime  melodies)  and 
Stravinsky  —  not  a  particle  of  his  work  is  allowed 
to  escape  his  own  objective  control! 

A.  H.  —  I  must  tell  you  in  all  sincerity,  that  a 
large  part  of  my  work  does  escape  my  objective 
control.  To  write  music  is  to  set  up  a  ladder  with- 
out having  any  wall  to  lean  it  against.  There  is  no 
scaffolding;  the  edifice  under  construction  maintains 
its  equilibrium  only  by  the  miracle  of  a  kind  of  inte- 
rior logic,  of  an  inward  sense  of  proportion.  I  am 
both  the  architect  and  the  spectator  of  my  work. 
I  work  and  I  evaluate.  When  an  unexpected 
obstacle  stops  me,  I  leave  my  table,  I  sit  in  the  arm- 
chair of  the  listener  and  I  say  to  myself:  "After  hav- 
ing heard  it  up  to  this  point,  what  could  I  wish  for 
that  might  give  me,  if  not  the  thrill  of  genius,  at 
least  the  impression  of  success  ?  What  should  reason- 
ably come  next  to  satisfy  me?"     I  try  to  find  what 


ROBIN  HENDRIGK 

Shows  and  Sells 

EARLY  AMERICAN  ANTIQUES 

Refinished  and  in  the  Rough  at 

LILLY  BOECHER'S 

STOCKBRIDGE  —  ROUTE  7 
Just  south  of  the  Red  Lion  Inn 


HERBITS  BERKSHIRE  TOURS 
Sightseeing 

Morning  —  Afternoon  —  All  Day 

Inquire  Herbits  Travel  Service 

10  Bank  Row,  Pittsfield 

Phone  6706  —  6766  or  your  Innkeeper 


Hollywood  Inn  on  Lake  Ashmere 

NEAR  TANGLEWOOD 

Guest  accommodations        •        Rooms   newly  refurnished 

•  Moderate  rates     •     Beautiful  grounds     •     All  sports 

•  Casino  —  all  alcoholic  beverages  also  Sandwiches  served 

•  New  Housekeeping  Cottages  on  lake  rented  week,  month 
or  season. 

Route  143  Hinsdale,  Mass.  Tel.  Olympia  5-2200 


vV^&f 


Main.  Street;  -'"'Lenox.:. Mass'. 
Lenox  :*>84:vv 


; Known  for  the  Finest  in  Photography  f;:;;(Equipme'nt ' 

•  for  the-Professlo'nal  •'•!•;!: Filmi'SV' 


1939     -     16  yearsin "  the":  Berkshires-'.:'--  -:1955;: 


New  York  Studio:     1?4  West  72    Street    •    TRafalr.ar'4-5163 
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may  follow,  not  the  commonplace  formula  that  every- 
one would  expect,  but  a  new  element,  a  resurge  of 
interest.  Little  by  little  I  follow  this  method  until 
my  score  is  completed. 

B.  G.  —  One  fine  day  at  an  orchestral  rehearsal 
you  hear  for  the  first  time  a  symphony  which  you 
have  imagined.  Do  you  experience  sudden  surprises 
before  your  dream  now  come  to  pass? 

A.  H.  —  A  surprise  would  be,  usually,  evidence 
of  my  uncertainty,  making  me  out  to  be  a  musician 
poorly  equipped  in  his  metier.  A  composer  worthy 
of  the  name  will  have  foreseen  everything.  If  so, 
he  will  wish  only  to  verify  with  his  ear  what  his 
brain  has  conceived.  If  I  were  to  benefit  by  the 
privileges  accorded  to  painters,  I  would  have  an 
orchestra  at  hand  to  play  my  sketches  as  I  wrote 
them:  that  would  be  revision  as  I  went  along.  Un- 
fortunately, that  is  impossible;  there  is  nothing  to 
do  but  wait  for  the  full  rehearsal.  But  when  that 
time  comes,  the  orchestral  material  is  all  written 
out,  the  parts  are  copied,  and  any  serious  correc- 
tion would  entail  a  considerable  amount  of  work. 
Correcting  the  copyist's  errors  must  suffice.  I  know 
that  some  publishers  agree,  after  the  first  edition,  to 
re-engrave  entire  pages.  There  are  not  too  many, 
as  you  may  imagine!  Generally  speaking,  one  must 
be  ready  to  take  risks. 

The  most  appropriate  comparison  might  be  with 
a  shipbuilder  who,  at  the  launching,  may  behold 
the  hull  turn  bottom  side  up.  Happily,  a  similar 
accident  in  music  will  have  less  blatant  results. 
Many  modern  scores  float  upside  down.  And  very 
few  people  notice  it. 


A  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

Including  Berkshire  Festival  Concerts  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 

Tanglewood,  1956 


(Tins  schedule  is  subject  to  change.  Friends  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  should  confirm  dates  of  student  per- 
formances before  coming  to  Tanglewood.  Hours  indicated 
are  Daylight  Saving  Time.  Starred  events  (*)  are  open 
by  invitation  to  the  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
luithin  the  limits  of  the  seating  space  available.  The  opera 
productions  of  July  JO**,  August  6**,  and  y**,  will  require 
special  tickets. 

Gifts  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  are  deductible  from 
Federal  Income  Tax.) 

July  26,  Thursday 
Shed  at  8:30 —  *Dept.  I:  Orchestra 

July  27,  Friday 

Theatre  at  3:30  — *Dept.  IV:  Opera 
Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 


July  28,  Saturday 
Shed  at  10  a.m.  —  Open  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 
Soloist:  Rudolf  Serkin,  Piano 

July  29,  Sunday 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10  a.m.  —  *Dept.  I:  Chamber 

Music 
Shed  at  2:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Burgin) 

Soloist:  Ruth  Posselt,  Violin 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  8:30  —  *Dept.  Ill:  Composers' 
Forum 

July  30,  Monday 

Theatre  at  8:30  — **Dept.  IV:  Opera 

July  31,  Tuesday 

Theatre  at  8:30  —  *Dept.  II:  Chorus 

August  1,  Wednesday 

Theatre    at    8:30 — Rudolf    Serkin    and    the    Boston 
Symphony  Woodwind  Quartet 

August  2,  Thursday 
Shed  at  8 :30  —  *Dept.  I :  Orchestra 

August  3,  Friday 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Carvalho) 
Soloist:  Joey  de  Oliveira,  Piano 

August  4,  Saturday 
Shed  at  10  a.m.  —  Open  Rehearsal 

Chamber  Music   Hall   at    3  —  *Dept.    Ill:    Composers' 
Forum 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Bernstein) 
Chorus  and  Soloists 

August  5,  Sunday 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10  a.m.  —  *Dept.  I:  Chamber 

Music 
Shed  at  2:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 

Soloist:  Zino  Francescatti,  Violin 

August  6,  Monday 

Theatre  at  8:30  — **Dept.  IV:  Opera 

August  7,  Tuesday 

Theatre  at  8:30  — **Dept.  IV:  Opera 

August  8,  Wednesday 
Theatre  at  8:30  —  Zino  Francescatti  and  Artur  Balsam 

August  "9,  Thursday 

Tanglewood  on  Parade  (See  page  31) 

August  10,  Friday 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 

August  11,  Saturday 

Shed  at  10  a.m.  —  Open  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  3  —  *Dept.  I:  Orchestra  , 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Monteux) 

August  12,  Sunday 

Theatre  at  10  a.m.  —  *Dept.  I:  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  2:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 
Chorus  and  Soloists 


Full  Programs  on  Request  at  the  Friends'  Office 


Programs  Subject  to  Change 


PUBLIC  REHEARSALS 

ADMISSION  $1  EACH 

July  28;  August  4,  11,  at  10  A.M. 

Benefit  the  Pension  Fund  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 

Beethoven     Symphonies  Nos.  5,  7 

Berlioz     "Fantastic  Symphony" ;  Overture  to  "Beatrice  and 
Benedick";  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  (complete)  ;  "Summer 
Nights"     (De    Los    Angeles)  ;    "The    Damnation    of 
Faust"   (complete) 
Brahms    Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Rubenstein)  ; 

4th  Symphony 
Bruch     Violin  Concerto  No.  1   (Menuhin) 
Chausson     "Poeme"  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (Oistrakh) 
Chopin     Piano  Concerto  No.  2   (Brailowsky) 
Debussy     "The  Blessed  Damozel"  (De  Los  Angeles) 
Handel     "Water  Music"  Suite  (arr.  Harty) 
llaydn     Symphony  No.   104 
Honegger     Symphonies  Nos.  2,   5 
Lalo     Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
Menotti     Violin  Concerto   (Spivakovsky) 
Mozart     Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel     "Daphnis    and    Chloe"     (complete)  ;    "La    Valse" 
"Pavane  for  a  Dead  Princess";  "Rapsodie  Espagnole" 
Roussel     "Bacchus  and  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2 
Saint-Saens     "Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso"    (Ois- 
trakh) ;    Overture    to    "La    Princesse    Jaune";    Piano 
Concerto  No.  4  (Brailowsky) 
Schubert     Symphonies  Nos.  2,  8  ("Unfinished"  Symphony) 
Schumann     Overture  to  "Genoveva";  Symphony  No.  1 
Strauss     "Don  Quixote"  (Soloist,  Piaticorsky) 
Tchaikovsky     Violin  Concerto  (Milstein)  ;  4th  Symphony 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Bach     Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  6;  Suites  Nos.  1,  4 

Beethoven     Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  9 

Berlioz     "Harold  in  Italy"    (Primrose) 

Brahms     Symphony  No.  3;  Violin  Concerto   (Heifetz) 

Copland     "A    Lincoln    Portrait";    "Appalachian   Spring"; 

"El  Salon  Mexico" 
Hanson     Symphony  No.  3 
Harris     Symphony  No.   3 

Haydn     Symphonies  Nos.  92,  "Oxford";  94,  "Surprise" 
Khatchaturian     Piano  Concerto   (Kapell) 
Mendelssohn     Symphony  No.  4,  "Italian" 
Mozart     "Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik";  Serenade  No.  10,  for 

Woodwinds;   Symphonies  Nos.  36,  "Linz";   39 
Prokofieff     "Classical"     Symphony;      "Lt.     Kije"     Suite; 

"Romeo   and   Juliet,"   Suite  No.  2;   Symphony  No.  5; 

Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz) 
Rachmaninoff     "Isle  of  the  Dead" 
Ravel     "Bolero";  "Ma  Mere  L'Oye"  Suite 
Schubert     Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Unfinished" 
Sibelius     Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Strauss,  R.     "Don  Juan" 

Tchaikovsky     Serenade  in  C;  Symphonies  Nos.  4,  5 
Wagner     Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 

Debussy     "La  Mer";  "Nocturnes" 
Liszt     "Les  Preludes" 

Mozart    Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12,  18   (Lili  Kraus) 
Scriabin    "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy" 
Stravinsky     "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 
Tchaikovsky     Symphony  No.  6,  "Pathetique" 
Delibes    Ballets  "Sylvia,"  "Coppelia"  by  Members  of  the' 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Stravinsky     "L'Histoire  du  Soldat";  Octet  for  Winds 


Recordings  by  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 


Delightful  Places  to  Stay,  Lunch,  or  Dine 

IBlatitgr? 

Route  20  Lenox  Tel.  Lenox  475 

Famous  for  Fine  Food  and  Good  Service 

Luncheon  12:30  to  2:00  P.M.  Dinner  6:30  to  8:00  P.M. 

DELUXE  BUFFET  Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings 

During  Shed   Concerts   6:00   to    8:00   P.M. 

Rendezvous    Lounge    Open   Nightly    for    Cocktails, 

Snacks  and  Entertainment 

Guest  Accommodations 

CHEF    KARL'S 

LENOX 


LUNCH  12  -  2  DINNER  6  -  9 

SUNDAY  12  to  8  P.M. 


Telephone  Lenox  698 


for  fun  and  gaiety 

in  the  sun  and  under  the  stars 


The 


TTcFtdt 


LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
•  Enjoy  a  Dip  —  Sip  or  a  Snack  •  Heated  Swimming 
Pool  •  Peacock  Lounge  •  Terrace  Dining  •  After 
Concert  Gatherings  •  Old  Stage  Grill  •  Sunday  Evening 
Buffets  •  Outdoor  Barbecues  and  Steak  Roasts  •  Free 
Parking  Area 

George  A.  Turain,  Host 


EGREMONT    TAVERN 

Comfortable  Home-like  Rooms 

Delicious  Wholesome  Meals 

Cocktails  served  in  our  Lounge 

or  on  our  Garden  Terrace. 

Routes  23  and  41,  South  Egremont,  Mass. 

Telephone:  Great  Barrington  827 


In  Ihe  Jjerk.shirerHills  a)  Stockpridqe 


The- Red  Li  on  Inn 


Refreshment  and  dinner  at  the 
Red  Lion  Inn  are  an  extra  treat 
for  your  Tanglewood  visit. 

RED  LION  INN 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 
Phone  46 


WAGON  WHEELS  RESTAURANT 

Route  7  GREAT  BARRINGTON 

Featuring  Good  Food,  Cleanliness  and  Friendliness 

Cocktails  of  Course  Tel.  794-W 

WENDOVER  DAIRY  BAR 

Church  Street  —  Lenox 

Breakfast     •     Lunches     •     Dinners 

Fountain  Service     •     Home  Made  Ice  Cream 

—  AIR  CONDITIONED  — 
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Services 


G.  T.  BRIGHAM  COMPANY 

The  Original  Paper  Jobber  of  Western  Massachusetts 


Paper  Supplies  for 

Retail  Stores,  Restaurants  and  Institutions 

Pittsfield  •  Tel.  5646 


GARR  HARDWARE  GO. 

Plumbing  Supplies,  Paints,  Electrical  and 
Household  Supplies,  Lighting  Fixtures 

413-415  NORTH  STREET,  PITTSFIELD 
Telephone  Pittsfield  2-1581 


E.    J.    CRAMER 

General  Contractor 


PITTSFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
J.  H.  Johnson's  Sons,  Inc. 

Plumbing  Heating  and  Sheet  Metal  Work 


Lenox,  Massachusetts 


Telephone  12W 


WILLIAM  T.  LAHART 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTOR 

SHOP Housatonic  Street,  Lenox 

HOME.  .  .School  Street,  Lenox,  Telephone  146 

Lenox  National  Bank 

General  Banking  Service 


Travellers  Cheques 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes 


LENOX  PACKAGE  STORE 

Richard  Whalen 

Imported  and  Domestic  Wines  and  Liquors 

CHURCH  STREET         •         LENOX,  MASS. 
Telephone  Lenox  57 


The  Personnel  of  the 

^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-fifth  Season,  1955-1956) 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin, 
Concert-Master 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Norbert  Lauga 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Shermont 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 
Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 
Jesse  Ceci 
Noah  Bielski 
Alfred  Schneider 
Joseph  Silverstein 

Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhap6 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
John  Fiasca 
Earl  Hedberg 

Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Joseph  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 
Leon  Marjollet 
Martin  Hoherman 
Louis  Berger 
Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Gaston  Dufresne 
Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry   Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 
Henry  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 


Piccolo 

George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean   Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
E-Flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

William  Gibson 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 

K.  Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Farberman 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press 

Piano 

Bernard  Zighera 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Victor  Alpert,  Ass't 


Thursday,  August  9  .  .  .  EVENTS  FROM  6  to  11  P.  M. 

(Rain  or  Shine) 

"Tangkwood  on  Parade " 

For  the  Benefit  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 


Concert  in  the  Shed  at  8:1 '§ 

THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA 

Conducted  by  ELEAZAR  de  CARVALHO 

Overture,  "The  Russian  Easter"  .        .        . Rimsky-Korsakoff 

Choros  No.  10  (Rasta  o  coracao)       ....  Villa-Lobos 

Berkshire  Festival  Chorus 

THE    BOSTON    POPS    ORCHESTRA 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor 
In  A  Typical  Pop's  Program: 

La  Boutique  Fantasque Rossini-Respighi 

Piano  Concerto  in  F    . Gershwin 

Soloist:    Jesus  Maria  Sanromd 
Bolero Ravel 

{Encores  may  be  expected!) 


Lawn  Party  .  .  .  Picnic  Supper  .  .  .  Door  Prizes 


Watch  for  further  announcements 


Box  Seats — $5  ..  Front  Sections  (All  seats  reserved) — $4  and  $3  ..  Unreserved  Section — $2.50 


All  who  purchase  tickets  will  he  invited  to  attend  the  activities  of  the  school  at  6  o'clock 


SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA       •       OPERA    SCENES       •       THE    CHORUS       •       CHAMBER    MUSIC 


«Mft«ai 


^r!SEE^tS@l|SSSMffl  '2$?; 


the  Tanglewood  Tradition  . . . 

.  .  .  embodies  the  finest  in  musical  standards  and  achievements.  Year  after  year,  the 
Berkshire  Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  offer  the  world's  great  music 
to  audiences  of  international  character;  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  unmatched 
in  the  distinction  of  its  faculty  and  its  students.  There  can  be  no  compromise  with 
ideals  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  tradition  as  Tanglewood. 

The  choice  of  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  is  a  significant  measure 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  Baldwin  Piano 
Company  has  attained  new  standards  of  excellence 
in  the  art  of  Piano  making. 

For  an  important  gift,  or  for  your  own  use,  make 
Baldwin  your  choice  too. 


Palbtoin 


Established  1862 


Baldwin,  Acrosonic  and  Hamilton  Pianos,  Baldwin  and  Orga-sonic  Electronic  organs, 
used  exclusively  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  are 
sold  by  leading  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 
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•  ♦LONG   PLAY    (lm-1953)    $3.98  **THREE  LONO   PLAY  RECORDS    (lm-6114)    $11.98 

rca Victor  i*fcj 


•  •LONG   PLAY    (lM-1900)    $3.98 


DEBUSSY 

THE  BLESSED  DAMOZEL 

BERLIOZ 

SUMMER  NIGHTS 

VICTORIA  DE  LOS  ANGELES 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  /  MUNCH 


**LONG    PLAY   {LM'1959)    S3. 98 


rca  Victor 


BRAHMS 

SYMPHONY  NO.  2  •  TRAGIC  OVERTURE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
CHARLES  MUNCH 


Berlioz: 

THE  DAMNATION  OF  FAUST 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
CHARLES  MUNCH,   Conductor 


»*TWO   LONQ    PLAY   RECORDS    (lM-6011)    $7.98 

rca  Victor  I 


**LONG   PLAY   (LM-1923)    $3.98 


rca  Victor  L^.J 


Beethoven  5th  Symphony 

Schubert  "Unfinished"  Symphony 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra/Charles  Munch 


**LONG    PLAY    (lM-1893)    S3. 98 


**LONQ    PLAY    (LM-2Q15)    $3.98 


CHARLES  MUNCH 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


munch  in  person 

on  rca  Victor  records 


To  Charles  Munch,  conducting  is  not  a  profession  but  a 
sacred  calling.  And  this  dedication,  combined  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  brings  you  some 
of  the  greatest  performances  of  our  time.  You  feel  and 
hear  this  devotion  whether  he  conducts  Brahms,  Berlioz 
or  Beethoven  .  .  .  whether  the  performance  is  in  Tangle- 
wood,  Symphony  Hall  or  on  RCA  Victor  Records! 

Nationally  Advertised  Prices — Optional         **A   "New  Orthophonic"  High  Fidelity  recording 


THE 
WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
ARTISTS 

ARE 
ON 


rcaVictor 


BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


Berkshire  Festival,  Season  1956 

(NINETEENTH  SEASON) 

TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FIFTH  WEEK 

Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 

Copyright,  1956,  By  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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fxL/VI     is    proud    to    be 
the   Airline   preferred   by 

THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines  is  privileged 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  transatlantic  trip 
to  Europe  during  the  summer  of  1956. 

KLM  looks  forward  to  welcoming 
patrons  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
on  board  "Flying  Dutchmen' 
serving  all  six  continents. 
KLM  service  features 
superb  Continental 
cuisine  and  traditional 
Dutch  hospitality. 

WORLD'S  FIRST  AIRLINE 


Symphoniana 

The  Tour  of  Europe 

'"Phe  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  tour 
-1-  Europe  for  five  weeks  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember in  cooperation  with  the  International  Ex- 
change Program  of  the  American  National  Theatre 
and  Academy  (A.N.T.A.). 

Ireland  will  be  the  first  country  visited,  with 
concerts  in  Cork  and  Dublin.  Five  concerts  will 
be  played,  August  26-30,  in  Usher  Hall,  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  as  part  of  the  1956  Edinburgh  Festival 
and  the  Orchestra  will  then  play  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark  and  Finland. 
From  Helsinki,  they  will  enter  the  Soviet  Union  to 
give  concerts  in  Leningrad  and  Moscow,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Russian  Government,  and  will  be  the 
first  American  symphony  orchestra  to  play  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  Concerts  will  follow  in  Prague 
and  in  Vienna,  and  then  in  cities  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  The  tour  will  end  with  performances 
in  Paris,  Chartres  (in  the  Cathedral),  Leeds  and 
London.  Charles  Munch  has  invited  his  friend  and 
colleague,  Pierre  Monteux,  once  regular  conductor 
of  this  Orchestra,  to  conduct  a  number  of  the 
concerts. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  made  its  only 
previous  tour  of  Europe  in  May,  1952,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Congress  for  Cultural  Freedom, 
when  it  performed  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Holland  and  England.  According  to  present  plans 
the  only  cities  to  be  revisited  are  Paris  and  London. 

At  the  close  of  the  European  tour,  September  25, 
the  Orchestra  will  return  immediately  to  open  its 
76th  season  in  Boston  on  Friday,  October  5,  1956, 
in  Symphony  Hall,  with  Dr.  Munch  beginning  his 
eighth  year  as  Music  Director. 

Performances  by  The  Berkshire 
Music  Center 

Many  of  the  thousands  of  music  lovers  who  attend 
the  Berkshire  Festival  Concerts  may  not  realize  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  school  of  music  at 
Tanglewood.  Many  on  the  other  hand  are  inter- 
ested in  this  unusual  project  and  have  signified  their 
sympathy  with  its  aims  by  contributing  and  so  be- 
coming Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  In 
turn,  they  are  invited  to  participate  in  its  activities 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Seventeenth    Program 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 
Wednesday  Evening,  August  1,  at  8:30 

RUDOLF  SERKIN 

Piano 

and  members  of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  WOODWIND  QUINTET 

Ralph  Gomberg,  Oboe  Gino  Cioffi,  Clarinet  James  Stagliano,  French  Horn 

Sherman  Walt,  Bassoon 


Schumann    . 


Symphonic  Etudes 


Mozart 


Quintet  for  Piano,  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn,  and  Bassoon,  K.  452 
I.     Largo  ;  Allegro  moderato 
II.      Larghetto 
III.     Allegretto 


Schumann 


INTERMISSION 

Carnaval,  Op.  9 

Preambule  —  Pierrot  —  Arlequin  —  Valse  noble  —  Eusebius  —  Florestan  — 
Coquette  —  Replique  —  Sphinxes  —  Papillons  —  A.S.C.H.  :  S.C.H.A., 
Lettres  dansantes  —  Cbiarina  —  Chopin  —  Estrella  —  Reconnaissance  — 
Pantalon  et  Colombine  — -  Valse  Allemande  —  Paganini  —  Aveu  —  Promenade  — 
Pause  —  Marche  des  "Davidsbiindler"  contre  les  Philistins. 


Mr.  Serkin  uses  the  Steinway  Piano 


BAT.  D  WIN      PIANO 


RCA      VICTOR      RECORDS 
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k       BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 

William  Miles,  Director 


Week  of 
July  2 


"ANASTASTA" 


July  9 

"THE  SOLID  GOLD  CADILLAC" 

July  16 

"THE  WAYWARD  SAINT" 

July  23 

CARMEN  MATHEWS 
in  "HEARTBREAK  HOUSE" 

July  30 

MARTHA  SCOTT 
in  "A  ROOMFUL  OF  ROSES" 

Aug.  6 

"MATILDA" 
A  New  Play  by  Irene  Gawne 

Aug.  13 

"THE  HAPPY  TIME" 

Aug.  20 

RICHARD  ARLEN 
in  "MADE  IN  HEAVEN" 

Aug.  27 

RUTH  CHATTERTON 
in  "THE  LITTLE  FOXES" 

Nightly  except  Sun.  at  8:45  —  $2.75,  $1.85  and  $1.20, 
tax  included. 

Mats.  Wed.   and   Sat.   at  2:30  —  $1.85  and  $1.20, 
tax  included.       

For  reservations  write  or  telephone 
Box  Office,  Stockbridge  460 


.oUp^&t's       papA0/s 


Famous  for 
Fine  Food  and  Grog 

CLOSED  MONDAY 

New  Buffet  Farm  Supper  Every  Tuesday  Night 

Recommended  by 
A.A.A.,  Gourmet  &  Duncan  Hines 

TRADITIONALLY 

AT  THE  END  OF  A  PERFECT  DAY 


ON  ROUTE  44 
Between  Canaan  and  Norfolk,  Connecticut 


Telephone  Taylor  4-7495 


Symphoniana  —  (continued) 

by  attending  the  performances  by  each  department 
through  the  Tanglewood  season. 

The  Music  Center,  maintained  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  now  in  its  14th  season,  has 
about  400  students  each  summer  from  nearly  every 
state  in  the  Union,  from  Canada  and  fourteen  for- 
eign lands.  Among  them  are  young  musicians  of 
high  skill  —  instrumentalists,  conductors,  singers, 
and  composers.  Many  are  on  the  threshold  of  dis- 
tinguished careers  and  are  benefiting  by  invaluable 
experience  in  group  performance.  Their  perform- 
ances in  this  way  effect  a  two-fold  benefit  —  experi- 
ence for  themselves  and  music  of  high  order  for 
their  listeners.  The  listeners  last  summer  numbered 
a  total  audience  of  27,080  and  a  consequent  total 
contribution  of  $46,000.  By  the  terms  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  Grant,  $31,000  of  this  sum  was 
matched  in  equal  amount.  It  is  this  sort  of  support 
which  makes  possible  the  continuation  of  a  venture 
unique  in  its  kind. 

A  full  listing  of  performances  may  be  found  on 
page  28. 

Recommended  To  Visitors 

There  are  many  places  of  special  interest  to  visit 
in  Berkshire  County  during  the  Festival  weeks. 

ART  MUSEUMS 

The  Berkshire  Museum,  Pittsfield.  ( Paintings  by 
Albert  Sterner;  prints  by  Abraham  Kamberg;  sculp- 
ture by  Peter  Abate) 

The  Sterling  and  Francine  Clark  Art  Institute, 
Williamstown.     ( Newly  opened ) 

The  Tyringham  Gallery,  Tyringham.  (Contem- 
porary paintings) 

CONCERTS 

South  Mountain,  Pittsfield.  (These  concerts, 
were  established  by  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  in 
1918.     They  are  listed  on  page  24). 

Pro  Musica  Antiqua,  South  Mountain,    (page  10) 

Berkshire  Music  Barn,  Lenox.     (Jazz  concerts) 

OTHER  POINTS  OF  INTEREST 

Berkshire  Playhouse,  Stockbridge.     (Page  6) 
Williamstown  Theatre,  Williamstown.    (Page  20) 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival,  Lee.    (Page  26) 
Berkshire  Garden  Center,  Stockbridge 
Chesterwood,  Glendale.     (Page  24) 
The  Mission  House,  Stockbridge 
Bartholemew's  Cobble,  Ashley  Falls 
The  Crane  Museum,  Dal  ton.     (Page  8) 
The  Shaker  Museum,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 
(Page  8) 

Little  Cinema,  Berkshire  Museum,  Pittsfield. 
(Page  19) 

Berkshire  County  possesses  58,000  acres  of  state 
forest  lands,  including  such  reservations  as  Grey- 
lock,  Mt.  Everett,  and  the  Bird  Sanctuary. 


'! 
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eighteenth    Program 

MUSIC  SHED 
Friday  Evening,  August  3,  at  8:30 

ELEAZAR  DE  CARVALHO,  Conductor 

Barraud "La  Kermesse"  from  the  Ballet,  "La  Kermesse" 

Falla Three  Dances  from  "El  Sombrero  de  Tres  Picos" 

The  Neighbors 
Dance  of  the  Miller 
Final  Dance 

Ravel Piano  Concerto 

I.     Allegramente 
II.     Adagio  assai 
III.     Presto 

INTERMISSION 

Stravinsky "Petrouchka,"  A  Burlesque  in  Four  Scenes 

People's  Fair  at  Shrovetide 

At  Petrouchka's 

At  the  Moor's 

People's  Fair  at  Shrovetide   (towards  evening) 

Piano  Solo:  Bernard  Zighera 

Soloist 
JOCY  DE  OLIVEIRA 

Miss  Oliveira   uses  the  Baldwin  Piano 


BALDWIN      PIANO 


RCA      VICTOR      RECORDS 
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THE  SHAKER  MUSEUM 

Old  Chatham,  New  York 


A  pleasant 

17-mile  drive  from  Stockbridge. 

Open  daily — May  through  October. 


CRANE  MUSEUM 

Exhibits  showing  steps  in  making  all -rag 
papers  and  the  progress  of  paper -making 
from   Revolutionary  times   to   the    present. 


Open  2   to  5  p.m.  Monday  through    Friday, 

from  June  through  September.  Five  miles  cast 

of  Pittsfield  on  Route  No.  9. 

DALTON,      MASSACHUSETTS 


Symphoniana  —  (continued) 

Chamber  Series 

William  Kroll,  Benny  Goodman,  Margaret  Har- 
shaw,  Ralph  Berkowitz,  Rudolf  Serkin,  Zino  Fran- 
cescatti,  and  the  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
String  Quartet,  have  generously  offered  their  talents 
for  the  Wednesday  Chamber  Concert  series,  which 
benefit  the  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund. 

Public  Rehearsals 

The  Saturday  morning  rehearsals  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  through  the  remaining  weeks 
of  the  season  (August  4,  11,  at  10  a.m.)  will  be 
opened  to  the  public,  the  receipts  to  benefit  the 
Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
(Admission  One  Dollar.) 

Exhibitions  In  the 

Glassed  Reception  Room 

At  Tanglewood 

Aug.  1 :  paintings  by  Albert  Sterner ;  Aug.  8 : 
sculpture  and  drawings  by  Peter  Abate. 

After  the  Concert 

The  Formal  Gardens  behind  the  Main  House  are 
a  pride  of  Tanglewood.  These  Gardens  are  illumi- 
nated for  an  hour  after  each  evening  concert  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  avoid  traffic  con- 
gestion by  delaying  their  departure. 

Festival  Broadcasts 

There  will  be  broadcasts  of  Berkshire  Festival 
performances  on  the  NBC  Radio  Network  each 
Monday,  8:15  to  9:00  E.D.T.  Transcribed  broad- 
casts will  continue  on  Mondays  through  October  1. 
The  Festival  concerts  will  be  tape  recorded  by 
Station  WGBH-FM,  Boston,  to  be  broadcast  during 
the  Festival  and  through  the  winter  season  to  follow. 

A  New  Booklet 

A  pictorial  twenty-four  page  75th  anniversary 
booklet  has  been  prepared  for  distribution  during 
the  European  Tour.  Included  are  pictures  and 
biographies  of  each  member  of  the  orchestra.  May 
be  purchased  at  the  Tanglewood  Book  Store. 


TANGLEWOOD 
ON  PARADE 

will  take  place  on  Thursday,  August  9. 
For  Further  Information  See  Page  31. 
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Symphoniana  —  (continued) 

Change  In  Program  for  August  12th 

The  program  for  the  final  concert  (August  12) 
has  been  changed:  Beethoven  —  Symphony  No.  3, 
"Eroica"  ;  Wagner  —  Die  Meistersinger,  excerpts 
from  Act  III. 

The  photograph  reproduced  on  the  title  page  was 
taken  by  Minot  Beale,  violinist  of  this  Orchestra. 

IST3  A  Calendar  of  Events  May  be  Obtained  at  the 
Box  Office  or  the  Friend's  Office. 


Program  ^^otes 


ELEAZAR  De  CARVALHO  was  born  in  Iguatii  in  the 
State  of  Ceara.  He  spent  his  childhood  on  the  farm  of  his 
parents  who  were  of  Dutch  extraction  on  his  father's  side 
and  pure  Indian  on  his  mother's.  After  service  in  the 
Brazilian  Navy,  he  studied  music  in  the  University  of 
Brazil  and  played  both  double-bass  and  tuba  in  various 
orchestras.  As  conductor,  he  has  been  active  in  the 
Brazilian  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Municipal  Theatre 
at  Rio.  His  compositions  include  two  operas,  The  Discovery 
of  Brazil,  and  Tiradenies,  and  numerous  orchestral  and 
smaller  works.  In  the  summer  of  1946  he  joined  the  con- 
ducting class  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  Tangle- 
wood  and  from  1947  to  1951  was  a  member  of  the  faculty 
in  the  same  department.  He  has  conducted  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  numerous  times  as  guest  in  Tangle- 
wood  and  Boston.  His  activities  as  guest  conductor  have 
taken  him  to  various  orchestras  of  this  country,  to 
European  cities,  and  to  Israel. 


Sigh  teen  th    T'rog  ram 

"La  Kermesse" 
Henry  Barraud 

Horn  in  Bordeaux,  France,  April  23,  1900 
From    his   ballet   La   Kermesse,   Barraud    has    derived    a 
suite,  the  first  movement  of  which,  bearing  the  same  title, 
is  here  performed. 

Henry  Barraud  began  his  musical  studies  in  Bor- 
deaux with   Fernand  Vaubourgoin  and  lived   there 


Aug.   16 

fhrough 

Aug.    19 


CONNECTICUT 
COLLEGE 


NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 


if  you  do  like  music 


if  you  would  like  a  high  fidelity  system 


but  you  can't  afford  high  prices 

then  drop  by  to  see  us,  or 
drop  us  a  line. 

HUDSON  is  perhaps  the  foremost  high  fidelity  spe- 
cialist in  the  world's  high  fidelity  center— New  York. 

Ten  years  of  servicing  a  sound  concious  public  in 
their  three  fully  equipped  audio  centers  have  put 
HUDSON  in  a  position  to  help  you  find  satisfaction 
whatever  your  personal  requirements;  an  exception- 
ally comprehensive  system  for  you  the  connoisseur, 
or  a  modestly  priced  system  for  you  who  would  like 
to  experiment  inexpensively  while  deciding  in  which 
direction  to  expand. 

Every  high  fidelity  system  sold  by  HUDSON  is 
"HUDSON  CERTIFIED"- a  guarantee  not  only 
that  each  component  of  the  system  is  perfectly  mated 
to  all  other  components,  but  that  HUDSON  stands 
behind  that  system's  perfect  performance  for  a  whole 
year— 9  months  longer  than  any  manufacturer. 

If  you  are  more  than  passingly  interested  in  own- 
ing a  high  fidelity  system,  if  hearing  music  faithfully 
produced  is  more  than  a  passing  whim,  look  into  how 
little  your  personal  sound  system  would  cost  you. 
Just  send  in  the  coupon  below  to  let  us  know  you  are 
interested,  and  we  will  do  the  rest 

Wherever  you  are,  HUDSON  can  help  you 


48  W.  48th  St..  N.  Y.C.  36.  N.  V. 

NAME   


I  am  interested  in  hearing  about 
HUDSON'S  high  fidelity  systems. 


1 


ADDRESS 
CITY  


STATE 


L_ 


J 
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4  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 
CONCERTS 

new  yoRk 
Pro  musics 
antique 

Noah  Greenberg,  Musical  Director 
Bernard  Krainis,  Associate  Director 

PROGRAMS  of  MEDIEVAL, 
RENAISSANCE  and 
BAROQUE  MUSIC 

Sunday,  August  12  3:30  P.M. 

Tudor  and  Elizabethan  Music 

Sunday,  August  19  3  :30  P.M. 

Claudio  Monteverdi,  Sacred  and  Secular  Works 

Sunday,  August  26  3:30  P.M. 

Music  of  the  German  Reformation  and  Baroque 

Sunday,  September  2       3:30  P.M. 
The    Old    Testament    in    Early    Music 

at  SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Admission:  $2.00 

P.   O.   Box   924,  Pittsfield,   Massachusetts 


Please  address  inquiries,  or 
make  checks  payable  to: 

NEW   YORK   PRO   MUSICA  ANTIQUA 
P.   O.   Box   924,  Pittsfield,   Massachusetts 


until  1926,  when  he  went  to  Paris  and  completed 
his  studies  with  Georges  Caussade,  Paul  Dukas  and 
Louis  Aubert.  He  directed  productions  at  the  Opera 
Comique  and  the  Comedie  des  Champs  Elysees  in 
1937  and  subsequently  wrote  musical  articles  in  the 
Journal  and  the  Triton.  He  entered  the  War  as 
Lieutenant  of  infantry  in  August,  1939,  was  cap- 
tured and  escaped.  Since  the  liberation  he  has  been 
the  director  of  music  in  the  Radiodiffusion  Francaise. 

He  composed  during  the  occupation,  but  his  com- 
positions date  from  1933  and  include  the  following 
works  for  orchestra,  Final,  Poeme,  Concerto  da 
Camera,  he  Feu,  Suite  pour  une  Comedie  de  Musset, 
Preludes  for  strings,  and  a  piano  concerto.  For  the 
theatre  he  has  written  La  Farce  de  MaHre  Pathelin, 
an  opera  comique,  the  ballet  L'Astrologue  dans  le 
Puits  as  well  as  La  Kermesse.  He  has  composed  a 
number  of  works  for  chamber  combinations  and  for 
chorus. 

Maurice  Jaubert,  to  whose  memory  this  Suite  is 
dedicated,  was  a  composer  well  known  and  admired 
in  France.  He  was  born  in  Nice,  January  3,  1900. 
His  Sonata  a  due  was  performed  by  this  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch.  He  wrote 
a  number  of  orchestral,  stage,  and  chamber  works. 
As  Musical  Director  of  Pathe  Films,  he  composed 
music  for  a  number  of  films,  including  La  Quatorze 
Juilliet,  Carnet  due  Bal,  Post  of  Shadows,  and  Day- 
break.    A  Captain  in  the  Engineers  in  the  World 


for  Quality... 


Choose  the  STEINWAY  PIANO 


In  Massachusetts 

and  New  Hampshire 

new  Steinway  Pianos 

are  sold  ONLY  by 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 


When  piano  Quality  is  the  first  consideration,  Steinway  is  invariably  the  choice.  Because 
Quality  is  all-embracing  in  this  distinguished  instrument — fo  include  tone  and  craftsmanship, 
responsive  touch,  stamina,  styling  and  finish.  These  are  the  factors  that  make  Steinway  the 
overwhelming  favorite  on  the  concert  stage  and  in  homes  throughout  the  world. 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

Jerome  F.  Murphy,  President 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ALSO  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD 
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War,  he  was  killed  while  blowing  up  a  bridge  under 
fire.  

Three  Dances  from  the  Ballet 
"The  Three-Cornered  Hat" 

Manuel  de  Falla 

Bom   in   Cadiz,    Spain,   November  23,   1876;    died   in  Alta 
Gracia,  Argentina,  November  14,  1946 

The  ballet  El  Sombrero  de  ires  Picos  was  first  performed 
in  its  version  for  full  orchestra  by  the  Ballet  Russe  of  Serge 
de  Diaghilev,  at  the  Alhambra  Theatre  in  London,  July  22, 
1919.  The  scenario  was  by  Martinez  Sierra,  the  scenery 
and  costumes  by  Pablo  Picasso.  Leonide  Massine  and 
Thamar  Karsavina  danced  the  Miller  and  his  wife.  Ernest 
Ansermet  was  the  conductor. 

Visiting  Spain  with  his  ballet,  the  enterprising 
Diaghilev  became  interested  in  the  music  of  Falla, 
and  commissioned  from  him  a  ballet  on  the  subject  of 
Alarcon's  novel  El  Sombrero  de  tres  Picos.*  The 
principal  pupil  of  Falla,  Joaquin  Turina,  has  stated 
that  his  master  first  wrote  the  piece  for  an  orchestra 
of  seventeen  instruments  under  the  title  El  Cor- 
regidor  y  la  Molinera,  and  that  it  was  first  per- 
formed as  a  "pantomime"  at  the  Eslava  Theatre  in 
Madrid  in  1917. 

"There  is  a  delightful  Voltairian  feeling  about 
the  whole  ballet,"  writes  J.  B.  Trend  in  his  Manuel 
de  Falla  and  Spanish  Music,  "and,  considering  only 
the  music,  it  exhibits  Falla's  characteristics  in  the 
clearest  possible  way.   There  are  'the  short,  unsenti- 
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Needle  Today! 


One  play  with  a  worn  needle  can  ruin  any  record  —  but 
you  won't  know  it  until  it's  too  late!  You  can't  hear  or 
see  record  wear  —  by  the  time  your  needle  sounds  bad 
(or  looks  bad)  it  can  ruin  dozens  of  records  .  .  .  perhaps 
your  entire  collection. 

Despite  what  you've  heard  —  or  read  —  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  permanent  needle!  Friction  wears  them  all  — 
osmium  needles  after  20  hours,  sapphires  after  65,  and 
diamonds  after  600  hours  of  play. 

To  protect  your  records,  change  your  needle  often.  For 
the  best  protection  and  the  finest  reproduction,  get  a  new 
Walco  diamond  needle  today! 

There's  A  Walco  Needle  For  Every  Phonograph 
AVAILABLE  AT  YOUR  RECORD  SHOP  AND  AT 

SAMMY  VINCENT'S  inc. 

23  North  St.,  Pittsf  ield,  Mass. 


A»*  A  CONSIDERED  COLLECTION  OF  EARLY  AMERICANA^  ~^Jy 

™      ...   gems  of  Colonial  antiquity,  reproduced   in  handcrafted   pine,      ^r 
maple  and  cherry  furniture  .  .   .  authentic  Hitchcock  and  Shaker 
pieces;   brass,  copper,  pewter,  tole,  ironstone,  glass,  china;  wrought 
iron,  lamps  and  lighting  fixtures;  Colonial  hardware,  weather  vanes, 
hitching   posts   and   wall   mountings;    approved   "Colonial   Williams- 
burg" reproductions  ...  all  a  true  reflection  of  our  rich  American 
heritage.    Also    an    extensive    selection   of    fine    im- 
ported gifts,  gourmet  kitchenware,  distinctive,  deco- 
rative   accessories    and    choice    American    antiques. 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  AMERICANA  MARKETPLACE 

In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road,  Route  7  — 

1  mile  north  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

Telephone:  Great  Barrington  1500 
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Be  sure  and 
make  reservations 
for  the 
SATURDAY  NIGHT 

SMORGASBORD 


all  you  can  eat  only 


$2.95 


enjoy  our  AIR-CONDITIONED 

TOWNE  ROOM  A  spacious  and  charming 
setting  for  excellent  dining  —  served  with  just 
a  hint  of  grandeur  you'll  like.  Breakfast,  lunch 
and  dinner. 

WENDELL  LOUNGE  Music  nightly  in  gay, 
colorful  surroundings.  Your  favorite  mixed 
drinks  in  an  atmosphere  of  intimate  relaxation. 

CUP  N'  SAUCER  A  modern  fountain- 
restaurant  for  the  hasty  snack  or  a  complete 
dinner  for  the  streamlined  budget.  Cooling  soft 
drinks  and  ice  cream  specialties.  7  a.m.  to 
1  A.M. 


formerly  the  Sheraton  Hotel 
Telephone  4511 


Dresses         Sweaters         Blouses  Suits 

Bathing/ Suits       Skirts        Shorts         Slacks 
Merts     Sportswear       arid      Accessories 


WALKER  ST.,  LENOX  RED  LION  INN 

9 :30  -  5 :30  daily  STOCKBRIDGE 

TEL.  743  10-  1  p.m.  and  5:30-9  p.m. 

Jacob's   Pillow  Ticket   Agency 


mental  snatches  of  melody,  clear  in  design  and  pre- 
cise in  expression,  with  sinuous  outlines  and  in- 
gratiating movements  .  .  .  the  exquisite  sense  of 
harmony,  not  greatly  varied  perhaps,  but  always  at- 
tractive; and  in  this,  too,  clearness  is  one  of  his 
greatest  gifts.  His  harmonies  also  are  strictly  tonal, 
although  often  adorned  with  iridescent  appoggi- 
aturas.  .  .  .  And,  lastly,  there  is  his  sense  of  rhythm, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  aspect  of  his 
art.  It  is  extraordinarily  restless  and  vivacious;  a 
continual  pulsation  which  never  languishes.  The 
ballet  in  its  finally  revised  form  might  be  regarded 
as  Falla's  contribution  to  the  music  of  the  Armistice. 
In  that  case  it  is  the  one  really  worthy  piece  of 
music  which  that  historic  event  produced." 


Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 
Maurice  Ravel 

Born  in  Ciboure,  Basses  Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in 
Paris,  December  28,  1937 

The  Concerto  was  first  performed  in  Paris,  January  14, 
1932,  at  a  Lamoureux  Concert,  the  soloist  Marguerite  Long 
to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  The  Concerto  was  introduced  to 
America  on  April  22,  1932,  simultaneously  in  Boston 
(Jesus  Maria  Sanroma)  and  in  Philadelphia  (Sylvain 
Levin). 

The  Concerto  could  be  called  Ravel's  closest  ap- 
proach to  jazz.  Emile  Vuillermoz  has  remarked  of 
the  first  movement  that  it  "borrows,  not  from  the 
technique,  but  from  the  ideal  of  jazz  some  of  its 
happiest  effects."  Perhaps  it  has  taken  a  Frenchman 
to  find  and  express  in  music  the  "ideal  of  jazz." 
perhaps  in  itself  an  exclusive  French  concept.  This 
"refinement"  of  jazz  rhythms,  if  so  it  can  be  called, 
has  here  been  brought  by  Ravel  into  natural  integra- 
tion and  concord  with  his  Gallic  style  of  grace, 
clarity,  and  wit.  The  music  is  classic  in  form,  the 
second  of  its  three  movements  in  cantabile  style,  the 
finale  a  rondo. 

The  first  movement  sets  the  mood  of  gayety,  or 
as  the  French  would  say,  insouciance.  The  event- 
ful development  leads  to  a  middle  section,  andante 
a  piacere.  The  piano  has  the  principal  voice  and 
by  means  of  a  cadenza  of  trills  over  arpeggios,  brings 
the  rapid  conclusion.  The  slow  movement  opens 
with  a  long  piano  solo,  reminiscent  of  one  of  Bach's 
middle  movements  upon  an  aria,  for  the  time  being 
gentle  and  reflective,  over  a  soft  martellato  bass. 
The  orchestra  gradually  insinuates  itself  and  at  last 
takes  the  melody  while  the  piano  weaves  about  it. 
The  final  presto  "idealizes"  jazz  syncopation  in  an 
entirely  symphonic  speed,  and  with  a  symphonic 
invention  which  has  reminded  the  French  critic 
Henry  Prunieres  of  "certain  scherzos  and  prestos  oJ 
Mozart  and   Mendelssohn."    But  the  characteristic 

Refreshments  are  served  at  the  Tanglewood 
Cafeteria  before  concerts  and  at  intermission. 
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rhythm  persists,  with  such  percussive  spice  as  the 
whip,  wood  block,  or  triangle  can  provide.  If  this, 
the  last  large  orchestral  work*  of  Ravel  is  to  be 
called  his  swan  song,  it  is  no  "Pathctiqur."  He  never 
wrote  a  more  sparkling  and  cheerful  score.  "It  is 
wonderful  to  see,"  writes  Vuillermo/.,  "how  this 
master  has  more  freshness  of  inspiration  than  the 
young  people  of  today  who  flog  themselves  uselessly 
in  order  to  try  to  discover,  in  laborious  comedy  or 
caricature,  a  humor  that  is  not  in  their  tempera- 
ment. 


He   wrote  one   more   work — Don   Quichotte  a   Dulcinee, 
for  Baritone  and  Small  Orchestra. 


JOCY  De  OLIVEIRA  was  born  in  1935,  in  Curkiba. 
She  showed  precocious  talent  as  a  pianist,  studied  in  Sao 
Paulo  and  went  to  France  in  1954  to  continue  with 
Marguerite  Long.  She  appeared  as  soloist  in  the  following 
season  with  the  Orqucsira  Sinfonica  Brasilcira  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  on  tour.  During  the  season  past,  she  played 
with  orchestras  and  gave  recitals  in  a  number  of  European 
cities.  She  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Academia 
Paulista  de  Musica  in  Sao  Paulo. 


"Petrouchka,"  A  Burlesque  in 
Four  Scenes 

Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  in  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  June  17,  1882 

The  ballet  "Petrouchka:  Scenes  burlesques  en  4.  Tab- 
leaux," scenario  by  Igor  Stravinsky  and  Alexandre  Benois, 
was  first  produced  at  the  Chatelet,  in  Paris,  June  13,  1911, 
by  the  Ballet  Russe  of  Serge  de  Diaghilev. 

Portions  of  this  ballet,  such  as  the  third  scene  (the 
domain  of  the  puppet  Moor),  and  the  final  tragedy 
of  Petrouchka  at  the  very  end,  are  usually  omitted 
in  concert  performances.  The  present  performance 
will  include  the  entire  score.  As  indicated  in  the  full 
score,  the  scenes  are  as  follows : 

Scene  I.    Fete  populaire  de  la  Semaine  Grasse. 

Introduction.  A  group  of  drinkers  pass  dancing 
by  —  An  old  man  on  a  platform  engages  the  crowd 

—  An  organ  grinder  appears  with  a  dancer — He 
begins  to  play  —  The  dancer  performs,  marking  the 
beat  with  a  triangle  —  The  organ  grinder,  while 
continuing  to  turn  his  handle,  plays  a  cornet  —  At 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stage  a  music  box  begins  and 
another  dancer  performs  —  They  cease  —  The  old 
man  resumes  —  A  merrymaking  crowd  passes  — 
Two  drummers  draw  attention  to  the  little  theatre 

—  The  old  showman  appears  before  it  and  plays  his 
flute  —  The  curtain  of  the  little  theatre  is  drawn 
and  the  crowd  perceives  three  puppets:  Petrouchka, 
a  Moor,   and   a   Ballerina  —  The  showman's  flute 


ALBERT  STERNER 

Retrospective  Exhibition 

July  •  August 

THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM,  Pittsfield 


RECORD  ACCESSORIES 


walco  STATI-CLEAN 

ANTI-STATIC  RECORD  SPRAY 

One  quick  spray  whisks  off  dust,  stops 
static  for  months.  No  clinging  lint,  dust, 
dirt  to  scratch  vinyl  surface.  Records 
keep  new  "brilliance"  much  longer.  Ab- 
solutely safe  for  all  records.  6  oz.  can 
treats  hundreds  of  discs. 
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PROTECTIVE  PLASTIC 

RECORD  SLEEVES 

Slip   record   into  a  Discover, 
then  into  original  jacket.  Soft, 
moisture-proof     plastic     protects 
clean  surface  against  dust,  finger 
marks,  scratches,  spilled  liquids,  etc. 
Exclusive  contoured  bottom  for  easy  in- 
sertion.  12-12"  or  15-10"  Discovers  per  package. 

Writ e  for  FREE  Discover  and  33-45  Strobe  Disc 

PRODUCTS,  INC.  DEPT.  60-B 

60  Franklin  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
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FAMOUS    CELEBRITY 

SERIES   1956-57 

•  •  * 

CARABINIERI  BAND  -  OCT.  6  &  7 
VIENNA  PHILHARMONIC  -  NOV.  8 
NBC  OPERA  CO.  J-*  -DEC.  4 
BOSTON  POPS  TOOR  ORCH.  -  JAN.  4 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCH.  -  FEB.  4 

•  *  * 

RPI    FIELD    HOUSE 

Season  Reservations  Now  Accepted 
RPI  Field  House,  Troy,  N.Y.      AShley  4-0900 
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The  Great 

DAVID 
OISTRAKH 


Beethoven   Concerto 

Stockholm  Festival  Orchestra  Conductor:  Sixten  Ehrling 
(Angel  35162) 

Prokofiev  Concerto  in  D 
Bruch    Concerto   in   G    Minor 

London  Symphony  Orchestra  Cond.:  Lovro  von  Matacic 
(Angel  35243) 

Lalo  Symphonic  Espagnole   (five  movements) 

Philharmonia  Orchestra,  London    Cond.:  Jean  Martinon 

(Angel  35205) 

Cesar  Franck  Sonata 
Szymanowski  Sonata  in  D  Minor 

Pianist:  Vladimir  Yampolsky  (Angel  35163) 

Khatchaturian  Concerto 

Conducted  by  the  composer,  Aram  Khatchaturian 
Philharmonia  Orchestra,  London  (Angel  35244) 

Prokofiev  Violin  Sonata  No.  2 
Karen  Khatchaturian  Violin  Sonata  in  G  Minor 

Pianist:  Vladimir  Yampolsky  (Angel  35306) 

Sihelius  Violin  Concerto 

Stockholm  Festival  Orchestra  Conductor:  Sixten  Ehrling 

(Angel  35315) 
(Other  side  of  record  Sibelius  Symphony  No.  3:  Philharmonia-Kletzki) 


Standard 

Package: 

$3.48 


j^d^wvdi 


Factory-Sealed 

Package 

$4.98 


Electric  &  Musical    Industries   (U.  S.)    Limited,   Dario  Soria,   Pres. 


Do  We  Face  a  Shortage 

of  Conductors  ? 

Toscanini,  Furtwangler,  Krauss,  Busch  .  .  . 
retirement  and  death  are  taking  away  our  giant 
conductors  of  yesteryear.  Latest  to  go  was 
the  man  who  might  have  given  us  the  definitive 
recorded  Fidelio  and  Frei- 
schiitz.  To  appreciate  the 
loss,  read  Jacques  Barzun's 
"Erich  Kleiber:  the  Passing 
of  a  Free  Spirit."  And  for 
the  corollary  problem,  read 
"Where  Will  New  Conduc- 
tors Come  From?"  by  Robert 
Charles  Marsh.  Both  are  in 
the  August  issue  of  HIGH  FIDELITY,  together 
with  Part  II  of  a  discography  of  Americans  on 
Microgroove  ...  40  pages  of  record  reviews 
.  .  .  "Tested-in-the-Home"  reports  on  new 
audio  equipment  .   .   .  and  many  other  features. 

available  at  the  Tanglewood  Bookshop 
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gives  them  life  —  Russian  Dance  —  All  three  begin 
to  dance,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  public. 

Scene  II.  "Chez  Petrouchka."  The  door  of 
Petrouchka's  room  opens  suddenly;  a  foot  kicks  him 
on  stage ;  Petrouchka  falls  and  the  door  slams  — 
Maledictions  of  Petrouchka  —  The  Ballerina  enters 

—  Despair  of  Petrouchka. 

Scene  III.  "Chez  le  Maure."  The  Moor  dances 

—  Dance  of  the  Ballerina  (Cornet  in  her  hand)  — 
Waltz  —  (the  Ballerina  and  the  Moor)  —  The 
Moor  and  the  Ballerina  listen  —  Petrouchka  appears 

—  Quarrel  of  the  Moor  and  Petrouchka;  the  Bal- 
lerina disappears  —  The  Moor  pushes  Petrouchka 
out. 

Scene  IV.  Fete  populaire  de  la  Semaine  Grasse 
(vers  le  soir). 

Nurses'  Dance  —  Enter  a  peasant  with  a  bear  — 
The  crowd  separates  —  The  peasant  plays  the  hand 
organ  —  The  bear  walks  on  his  hind  legs  —  There 
appears  a  rakish  holiday  merchant  with  two  gypsies 

—  He  tosses  bank  notes  among  the  crowd  —  The 
gypsies  dance  while  he  plays  the  accordion  —  Dance 
of  the  coachmen  and  grooms  —  The  nurses  dance 
with  the  coachmen  and  grooms  —  The  masqueraders 

—  A  masker  dressed  as  a  devil  incites  the  crowd  to 
fool  with  him  —  Altercation  of  maskers  dressed  as 
goat  and  pig  —  The  crowd  joins  the  maskers. 

Stravinsky  in  1911,  still  a  recent  "find"  of  Diag- 
hilev,  having  brought  upon  himself  the  world's  at- 
tention by  the  production  in  the  previous  spring  of 
his  "L'Oiseau  de  Feu'/  soon  became  absorbed  in 
thoughts  of  a  primitive  ballet  in  which  a  young  girl 
would  dance  herself  to  death  as  a  sacrificial  pagan 
rite.  Diaghilev  was  delighted  with  the  idea,  and 
visited  the  composer  at  Clarens  on  Lake  Geneva  to 
see  how  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  was  progressing. 
Instead,  he  found  Stravinsky  deep  in  a  new  idea,  a 
Konzertstiick  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  in  which  the 
solo  part  would  suggest  "a  puppet  suddenly  endowed 
with  life,  exasperating  the  patience  of  the  orchestra 
with  diabolical  cascades  of  arpeggios."  The  orchestra 
would  retaliate  with  "menacing  trumpet  blasts.  The 
outcome  is  a  terrific  noise  which  reaches  its  climax 
and  ends  in  the  sorrowful  and  querulous  collapse  of 
the  poor  puppet." 

In  these  words,  Stravinsky  describes  in  his  auto- 
biography the  inception  of  what  was  to  be  his  second 
ballet,  pushing  all  thoughts  of  "Le  Sacre  du  Prin- 
temps" for  the  time  being  into  the  background. 
"Having  finished  this  bizarre  piece,  I  struggled  for 
hours  while  walking  beside  Lake  Geneva  to  find  a 
title  which  would  express  in  a  word  the  character  of 
my  music  and,  consequently,  the  personality  of  this 
creature."  These  were  the  musical  plans  which 
Diaghilev  found  Stravinsky  working  upon.  "He 
was  much  astonished  when,  instead  of  sketches  of 
the  'Sacre,'  I  played  him  the  piece  I  had  just  com- 
posed and  which  later  became  the  second  scene  of 
'Petrouchka.'  He  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that 
he  would  not  leave  it  alone  and  began  persuading 
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LEONARD  BERNSTEIN,   Conductor 
Concert  in  Memory  of  Serge  Koussevitzky 

Mozart Kyrie  and  Gloria  from  the  Mass  in  C  minor,  K.  427 

Soloists 

PHYLLIS  CURTIN,  Soprano  EUNICE  ALBERTS,  Contralto 

JOHN  McCOLLUM,  Tenor 

FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  Prepared  by  Hugh  Ross  and  Lorn  a  Cooke  de  Varon 


INTERMISSION 


Prokofieff Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  100 

I.     Andante 
II.     Allegro  moderato 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro  giocoso 


BALDWIN      PIANO 


RCA      VICTOR      RECORDS 
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me  to  develop  the  theme  of  the  puppet's  sufferings 
and  make  it  into  a  whole  ballet.  While  he  remained 
in  Switzerland  we  worked  out  together  the  general 
lines  of  the  subject  and  the  plot  in  accordance  with 
ideas  which  I  suggested.  We  settled  the  scene  of 
action:  the  fair,  with  its  crowd,  its  booths,  the  little 
traditional  theatre,  the  character  of  the  magician, 
with  all  his  tricks;  and  the  coming  to  life  of  the 
dolls  —  Petrouchka,  his  rival,  and  the  dancer  — 
and  their  love  tragedy,  which  ends  with  Petrouchka's 
death." 


D\fineteenth    Program 


LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  (Born  in  Lawrence,  Massa- 
chusetts, August  25,  1918)  attended  the  Boston  Latin  School 
and  then  Harvard  College,  graduating  in  1939.  He  was  at 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia  for  two  years, 
where  he  studied  conducting  with  Fritz  Reiner,  orchestra- 
tion with  Randall  Thompson,  and  piano  with  Isabella  Ven- 
gerova.  At  the  first  two  sessions  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood,  he  studied  conducting  with  Serge 
Koussevitzky.  He  returned  as  his  assistant  in  conducting 
in  the  third  year  of  the  school,  1942,  and  joined  the  faculty 
in  the  same  capacity  for  1946.  He  has  appeared  with  many- 
orchestras  here  and  abroad  as  guest  conductor.  He  was 
director  of  the  New  York  City  Symphony,  1945-48.  He  has 
written  the  Symphony  "Jeremiah,"  the  ballets  "Fancy  Free" 
and  "Facsimile,"  the  operas  "Trouble  in  Tahiti"  and  "Can- 
dida" (not  yet  performed),  a  piano  concerto  ("The  Age 
of  Anxiety")  and  a  Violin  Concerto  ("Serenade"),  the 
Broadway  musicals  "On  the  Town"  and  "Wonderful 
Town." 


Mass  in  C  minor,  K.  427 
(Kyrie  and  Gloria) 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna, 
December  5,  1791 

Composed  between  the  summer  of  1782  and  May  1783  in 
Vienna,  this  Mass  was  first  performed  in  Salzburg  on 
August  25,  1783.  It  is  scored  for  flute,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons, 
2  horns,  2  trumpets,  4  trombones,  timpani,  organ  and 
strings.  The  absence  of  clarinets  and  the  use  of  four 
trombones  indicate  the  forces  available  in  Salzburg  at  the 
time. 

In  1790,  a  year  before  his  death,  Mozart  applied 
for  the  position  as  second  Kapellmeister  at  the  Court 
in  Vienna,  making  his  bid  as  a  church  composer  and 
remarking  that  "from  my  youth  I  have  made  myself 
completely  familiar  with  this  style."  This  was  no 
overstatement.  Beginning  with  a  Kyrie  (K.  33), 
which  he  had  composed  as  a  wonder  child  in  Paris 
at  the  age  of  ten,  he  had  written  eighteen  masses  and 
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shorter  ritual  works  of  which  forty-seven  are  listed 
in  Koechel's  Verzeichnis.  Almost  all  were  com- 
posed in  the  Salzburg  years.  Through  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life,  which  he  spent  in  Vienna,  he  pro- 
duced nothing  in  this  category  for  use  there.  Joseph 
II  gave  him  no  orders  for  music  in  the  royal  Chapel 
or  St.  Stephen's  Cathedral. 

Mozart  nevertheless  composed  three  works  for 
church  service  in  this  his  ripest  period.  One  was  the 
little  Ave  Verum  (K.  618)  for  the  chapel  of  his 
friend  Anton  Stoll  in  Baden.  The  Requiem  Mass 
(K.  626)  was  commissioned  in  1791  for  private 
performance  by  a  Count  Walsegg  who  intended  to 
pass  it  off  as  his  own.  This  score,  interrupted  by 
Mozart's  final  illness,  remained  a  torso  more  frag- 
mentary than  the  great  Mass  in  C  minor.  It  was 
left  largely  in  sketches  not  carried  through  (the 
completed  portions  of  the  Mass  in  C  minor  were 
for  the  most  part  fully  scored) . 

The  C  minor  Mass  was  not  a  commissioned  work. 
It  was  not  intended  for  Vienna  but  for  performance 
in  Salzburg.  Mozart  was  usually  too  busy  with 
orders  to  indulge  in  composing  in  free  pursuit  of 
his  own  fancy.  When  he  did  this,  as  in  the  case  of 
his  last  three  symphonies,  the  result  was  prodigious. 
The  Mass  in  C  minor  has  more  grandeur,  more 
virtuosity  of  treatment  than  the  Requiem.  Saint 
Foix,  not  the  only  one  to  be  impressed  by  its  stature, 
wrote:  "Mozart  has  never  found  the  equivalent  of 
these  pages.  Did  he  forget  them?  Or  find  them 
too  daring?  They  must  count  for  us  among  the  most 
elevated  that  Mozart  has  composed.  It  is  also 
evident  to  us  that  without  completing  his  plans 
Mozart  nevertheless  had  the  integral  picture  in 
mind.  As  it  stands  in  its  incomplete  state  the  Mass 
in  C  minor  remains  a  colossal  monument  taking  its 
place  by  its  lofty  religious  and  musical  significance 
midway  between  the  Mass  in  B  minor  of  J.  S.  Bach 
and  that  in  D  by  Beethoven,  although  these  are 
separated  by  almost  a  century."  Its  length,  although 
less  than  the  lengths  of  those  two,  would  have 
similarly  precluded  it  from  use  in  a  customary 
church  service. 

Aside  from  the  sheer  musical  impulse,  which 
plainly  motivated  this  Mass,  Mozart  has  divulged  a 
personal  reason.  He  wrote  from  Vienna  on  January 
4,  1783,  to  his  father,  whom  he  was  trying  (in  vain) 
to  reconcile  to  his  marriage  to  Constanze  Weber: 
"It  is  quite  true  that  my  obligation  is  a  moral  one, 
and  it  is  not  without  intent  that  I  have  let  the  word 
flow  from  my  pen.  I  have  made  a  vow  in  my  heart 
which  I  hope  I  will  be  able  to  keep.  At  that  time  we 
were  not  yet  married:  but  I  was  determined  that 
we  should  be  when  she  recovered  from  her  illness. 
The  promise  was  easy  to  make  and  only  our  journey 
[to  Salzburg]  has  been  delayed  by  various  circum- 
stances. The  score  of  half  a  Mass  is  lying  here 
waiting  to  be  completed.  This  offers  the  best  proof 
of  fulfillment."  The  vow  was  never  completely  ful- 
filled. What  Mozart  brought  to  Salzburg,  on 
August  4,   (the  first  anniversary  of  their  wedding), 
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together  with  his  wife,  seeking  his  father's  reluctant 
blessing,  was  an  unfinished  Mass  consisting  of  the 
Kyrie,  Gloria,  the  opening  of  the  Credo,  the  Sanctus 
and  the  Benedictus.  The  final  Agnus  Dei  and  Dona 
nobis  pacem  were  missing  altogether.  The  Mass 
was  performed  on  August  25,  1783  at  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  in  Salzburg  (it  could  not  have  been  per- 
formed at  the  Cathedral,  nor  would  it  have  been 
so  ordered  by  his  hated  ex-employer,  the  Archbishop 
Hieronymus  Colloredo).  It  is  generally  assumed 
that  the  missing  portions  must  have  been  filled  in  by 
the  composer  from  his  earlier  masses,  which  masses 
no  one  can  know.  Constanze  sang  the  soprano  part  ; 
proof  of  this  are  the  solfeggios,  K.  393,  which  are 
inscribed :  "Per  la  mia  cara"  and  which  foreshadow 
the  Christe  eleison  melody.  The  two-octave  range 
and  the  floridity  would  indicate  that  Constanze, 
reputedly  less  proficient  than  her  sister  Aloysia,  must 
nevertheless  have  been  an  accomplished  singer. 
Mozart  apparently  never  found  time  to  finish  his 
great  Mass.  In  1787  in  Vienna  he  fulfilled  a  com- 
mission for  an  Oratorio,  Davide  Penitente,  by  using 
the  greater  part  of  his  score,  setting  it  to  a  text  by 
a  librettist  who  may  have  been  Da  Ponte.  For  more 
than  a  century  no  one  seems  to  have  bothered  to 
perform  the  Mass  —  whether  because  it  was  a  torso 
or  because  its  composer  had  recast  parts  of  it  for 
later  use.  Alois  Schmitt,  together  with  the  musicol- 
ogist Ernst  Lewicki,  at  last  assembled  the  music  for 
performance  in  Dresden  at  the  Martin  Luther 
Church,  April  3,  1901.  The  missing  movements 
were  drawn  from  earlier  masses  of  Mozart.  Dr. 
Bernhardt  Paumgartner,  in  Salzburg,  made  another 
assemblage  utilizing  the  Missa  Longa  in  A  major, 
K.  262,  and  from  1940  established  the  custom  for 
annual  Festival  performances  from  the  forces  of 
the  Mozarteum  in  the  composer's  native  town.  The 
C  minor  Mass  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  to  the 
United  States  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  about  ten 
years  previous  and  had  what  was  stated  as  its  first 
New  York  performance  on  January  19,  1940  by  the 
Schola  Cantorum  under  the  direction  of  Hugh  Ross. 
It  was  performed  in  Boston  on  March  21,  1949  by 
the  Polyphonic  Choir,  Alfred  Nash  Patterson,  con- 
ductor. The  Schmitt  edition  was  used  on  the  last 
two  occasions. 

The  long  neglect  of  this  imposing  work  was  no 
doubt  principally  due  to  its  incomplete  and  in  part 
re-scored  condition.  The  religious  music  of  Mozart 
was  in  any  case  criticized  in  the  century  which  fol- 
lowed him  for  its  lack  of  what  was  considered  ap- 
propriate churchly  piety.  The  solo  voices  are  some- 
times treated  with  an  elaboration  often  not 
unsuggestive  of  an  opera  aria.*  This  is  not  true  of 
the  choral  portions.  Mozart  not  only  accepted  the 
ritual  tradition  of  vocal  counterpoint,  he  embraced 
it.    The  grandeur  of  the  Qui  tollis  is  Handelian. 


The  Incarnatus  est  has  caused  most  critical  concern.  It 
is  a  soprano  solo  in  coloratura  style  with  an  elaborate 
"cadenza"  so  labeled.  It  is  not  included  in  the  present 
performance. 
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Now  For  The  First  Time 

The  Complete  Symphonies  of  MOZART 


An  historic  recording  event  to  commemorate 
the  Mozart  Bicentennial.  Concert  Hall  Society 
proudly  presents  the  complete  Mozart  Sympho- 
nies, featuring  the  Netherlands  Philharmonic. 
Available  as  single  records  ( listed  below )  or  in 
a  beautifully  boxed,  complete  edition.  Twelve 
12"  long  play  records,  at  $3-98  per  record. 

Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 
Symphonies  Nos. 

These  new  high  fidelity  releases  are  now  avail- 
able at  your  local  record  dealer,  or  write  us  for 
the  name  of  nearest  dealer  carrying  them. 
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The  Cum  sancto  spiritu  is  a  magnificent  fugue  —  a 
tonal  edifice  not  only  resembling  Bach  but  rivalling 
Bach.  Mozart's  evenings  at  the  house  of  the  Baron 
von  Swieten  in  Vienna,  when  that  uncompromising 
classicist  set  him  to  transposing  Bach's  fugues  or 
composing  more  of  them  in  the  same  strict  style, 
could  not  have  been  an  onerous  task  for  Mozart. 
This  Mass  in  itself  proves  that  its  composer,  so 
alert  to  various  styles  of  music,  even  styles  then  con- 
sidered old  fashioned,  could  absorb  them  with  eager- 
ness and  make  them  entirely  his  own.  More  than 
the  Requiem  this  Mass  predicates  a  new  and  impos- 
ing Mozart,  the  composer  developing  towards  music 
of  expanse  and  new  magnitude,  if  only  fortune  had 
spared  him  for  a  reasonable  maturity.  Duality  of 
style  in  the  Mass  is  a  possible  reproach  if  we  must 
be  over  fastidious.  What  is  most  convincing  in 
Mozart's  church  music  is  his  superb  freedom  in  using 
his  own  means  to  his  own  ends.  If  this  Mass  were 
to  be  judged  by  the  dogmatic  exactions  of  an  offi- 
cially imposed  style,  then  it  could  be  rejected  in 
favor  of  a  hundred  entirely  correct  masses  by 
Mozart's  utterly  dull  contemporaries.  But  if  it  is 
to  be  estimated  by  the  warmth  and  spontaneous 
charm  and  tenderness,  which  came  forth  so  readily 
as  music  from  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  who 
loved  God  as  devoutly  and  reverently  as  his  middle 
name  implied,  then  the  listener  will  not  bother  his, 
head  about  rules  or  ritual.  The  unfailing  judgment 
of  the  composer,  equally  adept  in  the  free  and  the 
strict  style,  found,  as  always,  the  right  medium  to 
release  what  lay  in  his  heart.  The  quality  of  the 
Mass,  whether  operatic  or  not,  is  part  of  the  music's 
character  portraying  its  creator,  engagingly  personal, 
deeply  revealing.  It  is  also  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  gay  color  and  delightful  filigree  of  the  Baroque 
churches  of  Austria  in  which  Mozart  worshipped, 
made  music,  and  felt  quite  at  home. 

When  Mozart  wrote  in  the  minor  he  did  it  with 
a  purpose.  The  Kyrie  eleison  is  a  dark  and  an- 
guished plea  for  mercy.  The  four  trombones  in 
separate  parts  support  the  voices.  In  the  Christe 
eleison  the  chorus  gives  way  to  an  affecting  aria  by 
the  solo  soprano. 

The  Gloria  is  a  brilliant  choral  allegro  vivace  in 
C  major.  The  influence  of  Handel  is  felt  through- 
out and  the  words  "in  excelsis"  and  the  rhythm  of 
the  "alleluias"  make  one  wonder  whether  Mozart 
was  acquainted  with  the  Messiah.  The  Laudamus 
te  is  an  extensive  and  ornate  solo  for  the  mezzo- 
soprano.  The  Gratias  is  a  brief  choral  adagio  im- 
posingly set  forth.  The  Domine  Deus,  a  duet  be- 
tween the  soprano  and  mezzo,  is  again  exacting  upon 

Visit  the  Store  of  the  WALLACH  STUDIO 

Lime  Rock,  Conn.,  off  Route  7 

One  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  country —  Handblocked 
Linens,  Dress  Material  by  the  yard,  Braids,  many  other, 
also  (sic)  European  Antiques. 
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both  singers  who  before  the  final  cadence  cross  their 
voices  in  wide  leaps.  Still,  the  duet  is  Bach-like  and 
devout  in  spirit.  The  Qui  tollis,  a  largo,  could  be 
called  the  high  point  of  the  Gloria.  There  is  a 
double  chorus.  The  trombones  are  reintroduced. 
The  strings  maintain  throughout  a  figure  of  paired 
chords  giving  a  weighty  effect  with  arresting  modu- 
lations. More  than  one  commentator  has  been 
reminded  of  Christ  carrying  the  cross,  bearing  the 
sins  of  the  world.  The  words  "  suscipe"  and 
"miserere"  become  a  plaint,  a  descending  chromatic 
figure,  the  whole  subsiding  to  a  hushed  pianissimo 
and  rising  again  to  power.  "It  is  a  movement," 
wrote  Einstein,  "that  ranks  with  the  Kyrie  of  Bach's 
B  minor  Mass  and  the  opening  double  chorus  of 
the  St.  Matthew  Passion;  and  the  wonder  would 
be  only  the  greater  if  it  could  be  established  that 
Mozart  did  not  know  those  works."  The  "Quoniam 
tu  solus  sanctus"  for  the  three  solo  voices  is  treated 
by  a  superlative  master  of  contrapuntal  texture. 
The  orchestra  here  is  light,  with  only  oboes,  bas- 
soons, and  strings.  The  Jesu  Christe  again  brings 
in  the  full  orchestra  with  trombones.  It  is  a 
choral  adagio  of  six  measures  introducing  the  elab- 
orate and  fully  developed  fugue  of  the  Cum  sancto 
spiritu.  Hugh  Ross  calls  it  "one  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  extant.  The  subject  admits 
of  almost  any  kind  of  stretto  and  of  a  final  stretto 
maestrale  with  entries  at  the  fifth  and  the  unison 
every  following  bar.  The  high  entry  of  the  sub- 
ject in  inversion  from  the  dominant,  first  by  the 
tenors  and  then  by  the  sopranos,  gives  a  striking 
lead-off  to  the  final  developments  of  the  fugue." 


PHYLLIS  CURTIN  was  born  in  Charlesburg,  West 
Virginia.  Her  first  professional  engagement  was  in  Boris 
Goldovsky's  New  England  Opera  Theatre  in  1946.  Since 
then  she  has  sung  in  such  operas  as  Peter  Grimes  at 
Tanglewood,  Von  Einem's  The  Trial,  and  Strauss'  Salome, 
and  Nicolai's  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  at  the  New 
York  City  Opera,  and  most  recently,  Mozart's  Cost  fart 
tulle  on  tour.  She  has  often  appeared  with  orchestras  and 
in  recital. 


EUNICE  ALBERTS,  born  in  Boston,  is  the  daughter  of 
the  singer  Adele  Alberts.  After  studying  at  the  Longy 
School   and   the   New   England   Conservatory,   she  had  her 
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HIGH-FIDELITY    PHONOGRAPH-RADIO 

FOR   THOSE    WHO    CARE    ABOUT   MUSIC 


(Josmopolitan  Grand 


Created  by  the  world  renowned  Philips  of  the  Netherlands  for  those  of 
discriminating  musical  taste,  the  "Cosmopolitan  Grand"  is  today's  outstanding 
example  of  the  highest  possible  fidelity  in  sound  reproduction. 

Assembled  by  skilled  Netherlands  craftsmen,  it  is  housed  in  a  masterpiece 
of  fine  cabinet  work  and  incorporates  the  sensational  new  Bi-Ampli  system 
which  provides  separate  amplifiers  for  high  and  low  notes  and  which 
assures  undistorted  brilliance  over  the  entire  musical  range.  Six  band 
FM/AM  and  short-wave— three  tuned  circuits,  high-fidelity  three-speed 
changer  with  diamond  stylus,  three  speakers  and  motorized  band  selection 
add  up  to  what  in  our  estimation  is  today's  most  magnificent  musical 
instrument,  and  frankly  intended  for  the  luxurious  home.  $995.00 
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first  operatic  experience  at  Tanglewood.  She  has  sung 
with  the  New  York  City  Opera,  and  has  been  soloist  at  the 
Lewissohn  Stadium,  the  May  Festivals  at  Ann  Arbor,  and 
with  other  orchestras. 


We/come  to  Williams  Inn 

AIR  CONDITIONED   DINING   ROOMS 

Good  food  and  drink  in  cool  rooms  overlooking 
our  famous  gardens.  Breakfast  'til  11:30;  Lunch- 
eon 'til  5;  Dinner  'til  8:30. 

SPACIOUS  OUTDOOR  GARDEN  TERRACE 

Just  "ring  for  service"  at  our  delightful  outdoor 
cocktail  area.     Open  "til   12:30  A.M. 
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A  New  Play  (To  Be  Announced) 

August  1 

"POINT  OF  NO  RETURN" 

August  14 

"THE  FLOWERING  PEACH" 

August  21 
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August  28 

"TIGER  AT  THE  GATES" 
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JOHN  McCOLLUM  was  horn  in  Coalinga,  California, 
in  1922.  He  has  appeared  in  Festival  and  Operatic  pro- 
ductions at  Tanglewood.  He  sang  in  Berlioz'  Romeo  and 
Juliet  in  Boston  and  on  tour.  He  also  took  part  in  the 
concert  performances  of  Boris  Godunoff  by  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Symphony  Society,  under  Dimitri  Mitropoulos. 


Symphony  No.  5.  Op.   100 
Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  in   Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,   1891;   died  near 
Moscow,  March  4,  1953 

Prokofieff  composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  in  the  summer 
of  1944.  It  had  its  first  performance  in  Moscow  on 
January  13,  1945,  when  the  composer  conducted.  The 
symphony  had  its  first  American  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  November  9,  1945,  under  the  direction 
of  Serge  Koussevitzkv,  and  was  introduced  by  him  in 
various  cities  visited  by  this  orchestra. 

Prokofieff  composed  his  First  ("Classical")  Sym- 
phony in  1916-1917  and  his  Fourth  {Op.  47)  in 
1929,  dedicating  it  to  this  orchestra  on  its  fiftieth 
anniversary.  It  was  after  fifteen  years  of  much 
music  in  other  forms  that  he  composed  another. 
He  completed  his  Sixth  Symphony  in  1947;  his  Sev- 
enth and  last  in  1952.  Robert  Magidoff,  writing 
from  Moscow  to  the  New  York  Times  (March  25, 
1945),  described  the  Fifth  Symphony.  Prokofieff 
told  the  writer  that  he  had  been  working  upon 
this  Symphony  "for  several  years,  gathering  themes 
for  it  in  a  special  notebook.  I  always  work  that 
way,  and  probably  that  is  why  I  write  so  fast.  The 
entire  score  of  the  Fifth  was  written  in  one  month 
in  the  summer  of  1944.  It  took  another  month  to 
orchestrate  it,  and  in  between  I  wrote  the  score  for 
Eisenstein's  film,  Ivan  the  Terrible." 

"The  Fifth  Symphony,"  wrote  Magidoff,  "unlike 
Prokofieff's  first  four,  makes  one  recall  Mahler's 
words :  'To  write  a  symphony  means  to  me  to  create 
a  whole  world.'  Although  the  Fifth  is  pure  music 
and  Prokofieff  insists  it  is  without  program,  he  him- 
self said,  'It  is  a  symphony  about  the  spirit  of  man.'  ' 

It  can  be  said  of  the  symphony  in  general  that  the 
broad  constructive  scheme  of  the  four  movements  is 
traditional,  the  detailed  treatment  subjective  and 
daring. 

The  opening  movement,  Andante,  is  built  on  two 
full-voiced  melodic  themes,  the  first  in  triple,  the 
second  in  duple  beat.  Contrast  is  found  in  the  alter- 
nate rhythm  as  both  are  fully  developed.  There  is 
an  impressive  coda.  The  second  movement  has  ear- 
marks of  the  classical  scherzo.  Under  the  theme 
there  is  a  steady  reiteration  of  a  staccato  accompani- 
ment, 4-4.  The  melody,  passed  by  the  clarinet  to 
the  other  wood  winds  and  by  them  variously  treated, 
plays  over  the  marked  and  unremitting  beat.  A 
bridge  passage  for  a  substantial  wind  choir  ushers 
in  (and  is  to  usher  out)  the  trio-like  middle  section, 
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which  is  in  3-4  time  and  also  rhythmically  accented, 
the  clarinet  first  bearing  the  burden  of  the  melody. 
The  first  section,  returning,  is  freshly  treated.  At 
the  close  the  rhythm  becomes  more  incisive  and 
intense.  The  slow  movement,  Adagio,  3-4  (9-8), 
has,  like  the  scherzo,  a  persistent  accompaniment 
figure.  It  opens  with  a  melody  set  forth  espressivo 
by  the  wood  winds,  carried  by  the  strings  into  their 
high  register.  The  movement  is  tragic  in  mood, 
rich  in  episodic  melody.  It  carries  the  symphony  to 
its  deepest  point  of  tragic  tension,  as  descending 
scales  give  a  weird  effect  of  outcries.  But  this  ten- 
sion suddenly  passes,  and  the  reprise  is  serene.  The 
finale  opens  Allegro  giocoso,  and  after  a  brief  tran- 
quil (and  reminiscent)  passage  for  the  divided  'cellos 
and  basses  gives  its  light,  rondo-like  theme.  There 
is  a  quasi-gaiety  in  the  development,  but,  as  through- 
out the  Symphony,  something  ominous  seems  always 
to  lurk  around  the  corner.  The  awareness  of  brutal 
warfare  broods  over  it  and  comes  forth  in  sharp 
dissonance  —  as  at  the  end. 
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Symphonic  Ode   (1929);  Revised 
Aaron  Copland 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  November  14,  1900 

The  Symphonic  Ode  has  been  composed  by  commission 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Koussevitzky 
Music  Foundation  for  the  Orchestra's  75th  anniversary  and 
is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  and  Natalie  Kousse- 
vitzky. This  work  is  a  revision  made  in  1955  of  a  work 
by  the  same  title  which  Copland  wrote  in  1928-29  for  this 
Orchestra's  50th  anniversary  season. 

When  this  work  was  performed  in  its  original 
form,  Mr.  Copland  provided  for  the  program  a 
description  of  the  music  and  his  intent.  He  dis- 
claimed at  that  time  any  "literary"  idea  in  con- 
nection with  his  piece  and  yet  it  may  now  surely  be 
said  that  it  bears  for  him  associations  with  its  first 
conductor,  who  was  close  to  him  for  many  years  as 
they  worked  together  in  the  school  at  Tanglewood 
and  as  his  new  works  appeared  from  time  to  time 
and  were  performed. 

The  composer  explained  in  1932: 

"It  is  not  an  Ode  to  anything  other  than  the 
particular  spirit  to  be  found  in  the  music  itself. 
What  that  particular  spirit  is,  is  not  for  me  to  say. 
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MORDECAI  BAUMAN,  Director   •    8  W.  13  St.  New  York  City 

ORegon  5-2262 


In  another  connection,  Andre  Gide  has  well  ex- 
pressed my  meaning:  'Before  explaining  my  book  to 
others,  I  wait  for  them  to  explain  it  to  me.  To 
wish  to  explain  it  first  would  be  to  restrain  its  mean- 
ing prematurely,  because  even  if  we  know  what  we 
wish  to  say  we  cannot  know  if  we  have  said  only 
that.  And  what  interests  me  especially  is  what  I 
have  put  into  my  book  without  my  own  knowledge 
—  that  part  of  the  unconscious  that  I  should  like  to 
name  'la  part  de  Dieu.'  " 

The  musical  origin  of  the  "Ode"  is  a  two-measure 
phrase  to  be  found  in  my  "Nocturne"  for  violin  and 
piano  (1926).  This  phrase,  stated  in  the  violin 
piece  without  development,  seemed  rich  in  possi- 
bilities for  expansion.  In  various  guises,  it  forms 
the  principal  thematic  material  of  the  "Ode."  As 
a  whole,  the  work  is  cast  in  five-sectional  form, 
which  can  roughly  be  represented  as  A-B-C-B-D. 
Sections  A,  C,  and  D  are  in  slow  tempo,  sections 
B  in  fast  tempo.  The  massive  opening  section  (A) 
gradually  acquires  momentum  and  breaks  up  into 
the  "feathery  brightness"  of  the  Allegro  (B),  which 
is  followed  by  (C),  a  more  lyrical  treatment  of  the 
first  section's  material.  The  repetition  of  the  Allegro 
section  (B),  is  only  approximate.  It  moves  im- 
perceptibly into  Section  D,  which  combines  A  and 
B  to  form  a  Coda  in  the  monumental  mood  of  the 
opening. 

Mr.  Copland  informs  us  that  "the  overall  shape 
and  character  of  the  Ode  has  remained  unaltered." 
The  size  of  the  orchestra  has  been  slightly  reduced, 
"mainly  for  practical  reasons."  The  rhythmic  beat 
is  quite  irregular,  and  the  bars  have  been  notated 
differently  in  order  to  "simplify  performance  prob- 
lems." A  cut  in  the  end  of  the  slow  section  (C) 
has  been  restored.  "The  opening  and  closing  sec- 
tions of  the  original  were  written  quite  high  for  the 
brass  and  strings.  These  have  been  lowered  some- 
what with  concomitant  readjustments  in  the  tonality 
scheme."  Certain  parts  have  been  filled  out  with 
fuller  textures.  "Only  at  one  point  were  completely 
new  measures  substituted  for  those  of  the  original. 
These  occur  at  the  start  of  the  7/4  section  that  leads 
to  the  apotheosis  of  the  end." 


Violin  Concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  35 
Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  in  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia, 
May  7,  1840;  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 

Composed  in  1878,  this  Concerto  was  first  performed  at  a 
concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Vienna,  Adolph 
Brodsky,  soloist,  December  4,  1881.  The  dedication  is  to 
Leopold  Auer. 

Violinists  have  often  advised,  sometimes  aided, 
composers  in  the  writing  of  the  solo  part  in  con- 
certos for  their  instrument;  sometimes,  too,  one  of 
them  has  carried  a  concerto  composed  under  his 
judicious  eye  to  performance  and  fame.  Tchaikovsky 
was  unfortunate  in  his  soloist  when  he  wrote  his 
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best-known  piano  concerto,  and  the  same  may  even 
more  emphatically  be  said  about  his  Violin  Concerto. 

Tchaikovsky  dedicated  the  new  concerto  to'  his 
friend  Leopold  Auer,  head  of  the  violin  department 
at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  hoping  of  course 
that  Auer  would  introduce  it  in  Russia.  Auer, 
however,  shook  his  head  over  the  score,  pronounced 
it  unreasonably  difficult.  Nearly  four  years  passed 
without  a  performance.  At  length,  a  third  violinist, 
Adolph  Brodsky,  saw  the  music  and  took  it  in  hand. 
He  obtained  the  assent  of  Hans  Richter  to  give  the 
music  a  hearing  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  in  Vienna.  After  this  performance  (De- 
cember 4,  1881)  there  were  loud  hisses,  evidently 
directed  against  the  music,  which  subsided  only  when 
Brodsky,  to  increased  applause,  returned  three  times 
to  bow.  Eight  out  of  the  ten  reviews  were  what 
the  translator  of  Modeste  Tchaikovsky's  life  of  his 
brother  has  called  "extremely  slashing."  The  phrase 
is  surely  not  too  strong  for  the  vicious  condemnation 
by  Eduard  Hanslick.  His  review  has  gone  down 
into  history  as  a  prime  instance  where  the  learned 
Doctor  said  the  wrong  thing  with  all  the  emphasis 
his  sharp  wit  could  muster :  — 

"For  a  while  the  concerto  has  proportion,  is  musi- 
cal and  is  not  without  genius,  but  soon  savagery 
gains  the  upper  hand  and  lords  it  to  the  end  of  the 
first  movement.  The  violin  is  no  longer  played;  it 
is  yanked  about,  it  is  torn  asunder,  it  is  beaten  black 
and  blue.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible  for 
anyone  to  conquer  these  hair-raising  difficulties,  but 
I  do  know  that  Mr.  Brodsky  martyrized  his  hearers 
as  well  as  himself.  The  Adagio,  with  its  tender 
national  melody,  almost  conciliates,  almost  wins 
us;  but  it  breaks  off  abruptly  to  make  way  for  a 
finale  that  puts  us  in  the  midst  of  the  brutal  and 
wretched  jollity  of  a  Russian  kermess.  We  see  wild 
and  vulgar  faces,  we  hear  curses,  we  smell  bad 
brandy.  Friedrich  Vischer  once  asserted  in  refer- 
ence to  lascivious  paintings  that  there  are  pictures 
that  'stink  in  the  eye.'  Tchaikovsky's  violin  concerto 
brings  us  for  the  first  time  to  the  horrid  idea  that 
there  may  be  music  that  stinks  in  the  ear." 

The  composer,  particularly  sensitive  at  that  time 
to  public  criticism,  was  deeply  hurt  by  the  vicious 
attack  which  he  remembered  word  for  word  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  One  wonders  whether  the  objec- 
tions, spoken  and  written,  to  music  of  such  obvious 
popular  appeal  could  have  been  mostly  due  to  its 
novelty,  to  the  certain  freedom  with  which  Tchai- 
kovsky treated  the  sacrosanct  form.  The  greater 
likelihood  is  that  the  performance  failed  to  convey 
a  clear  or  favorable  impression  of  the  piece.  Despite 
its  admitted  (too  freely  admitted!)  difficulties,  Rich- 
ter allowed  only  a  single  rehearsal  in  which  most  of 
the  time  was  spent  in  straightening  out  numerous 
errors  in  the  parts.  The  players'  coolness  towards 
the  concerto  was  not  lessened  by  this  circumstance, 
and  their  performance  was  accordingly  dull  routine. 
Richter  wished  to  make  cuts,  but  the  youthful  cham- 
pion of  Tchaikovsky  held  his  own. 


In  fact  Brodsky,  writing  to  the  composer  shortly 
after  the  first  performance,  stoutly  defended  the 
abused  piece. 

In  spite  of  its  poor  start,  and  in  spite  of  the  ill 
will  of  Hanslick  (Philip  Hale  wrote  that  he  "was 
born  hating  program  music  and  the  Russian  school" ) , 
the  Concerto  prospered.  Other  violinists  (notably 
Carl  Halir)  soon  discovered  that  there  lay  in  it  a 
prime  vehicle  for  their  talents.  This,  too,  in  spite 
of  the  continuing  censure  of  Leopold  Auer. 

Mr.  Auer  was  approached  by  the  Musical  Courier 
of  New  York  many  years  later  for  a  full  explana- 
tion of  his  stand,  and  he  wrote  from  St.  Petersburg 
(January  12,  1912).  His  letter  is  here  quoted  in 
part: 

"You  have  requested  me  to  explain  the  true  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  Tchaikovsky's  violin  concerto, 
in  so  far  as  it  concerns  myself.  I  am  glad  to  do 
this,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  truth,  but  also  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  various  stories  so  con- 
stantly appearing  in  newspaper  reports  and  concert 
programs  in  connection  with  public  performances 
of  the  concerto.  .  . 

"Warmly  as  I  had  championed  the  symphonic 
works  of  the  young  composer  (who  was  not  at  that 
time  universally  recognized),  I  could  not  feel  the 
same  enthusiasm  for  the  violin  concerto,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  movement;  still  less  could  I 
place  it  on  the  same  level  as  his  strictly  orchestral 
compositions.  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion.  My 
delay  in  bringing  the  concerto  before  the  public  was 
partly  due  to  this  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  its  intrin- 
sic worth,  and  partly  that  I  found  it  would  be 
necessary,  for  purely  technical  reasons,  to  make  some 
slight  alterations  in  the  passages  of  the  solo  part. 
This  delicate  and  difficult  task  I  subsequently  under- 
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took,  and  re-edited  the  violin  solo  part,  and  it  is 
this  edition  which  has  been  played  by  me,  as  also  by 
all  my  pupils,  up  to  the  present  day.  It  is  incorrect 
to  state  that  I  had  declared  the  concerto  in  its  orig- 
inal form  technically  unplayable.  What  I  did  say 
was  that  some  of  the  passages  were  not  suited  to  the 
character  of  the  instrument,  and  that,  however  per- 
fectly rendered,  they  would  not  sound  as  well  as  the 
composer  had  imagined.  From  this  purely  aesthetic 
point  of  view  only  I  found  some  of  it  impracticable, 
and  for  this  reason  I  re-edited  the  solo  part.  .   . 

"I  should  like  to  thank  you  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  of  going  into  the  matter  and  putting  the 
facts  before  the  public.  The  concerto  has  made  its 
way  in  the  world,  and  after  all,  that  is  the  most 
important  thing.     It  is  impossible  to  please  every- 

body'  (Signed)  L.  Auer." 
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To  this  last  remark  it  might  be  added  that  the 
Concerto  has  eventually  pleased  almost  everybody 
but  one. 


ZINO  FRANCESCATTI.  Years  after  Paganini's  death, 
the  father  of  Zino  Francescatti  studied  violin  with  Sivori, 
then  the  only  surviving  Paganini  pupil.  The  father,  leav- 
ing Italy  and  becoming  a  naturalized  Frenchman,  played 
for  years  as  'cellist  at  the  Marseilles  Opera,  and  in  that 
city  Zino  was  born  August  9,  1905.  Zino  Francescatti 
learned  to  play  the  violin  from  his  father  as  a  small  child 
and  gave  his  first  recital  at  the  age  of  five.  By  these  circum- 
stances, Zino  Francescatti  can  trace  an  unbroken  thread 
of  tradition  handed  down   from  the  Genoese  phenomenon. 

Francescatti's  mother  was  a  violinist.  His  wife,  nee 
Yolande  Potel  de  la  Briere,  is  a  violinist  likewise,  though 
no  longer  professionally  active.  Francescatti  toured  Europe 
extensively  before  he  first  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1939. 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61 
Robert  Schumann 

Born  in  Zwickau,  on  June  8,  1810;  died  in  Endenich, 
July  29,  1856 

This  symphony  was  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  1845  and 
completed  in  1846.  Numbered  second  in  order  of  publica- 
tion, it  was  actually  the  third  of  Schumann's  symphonies, 
for  he  composed  his  First  Symphony,  in  B-flat,  and  the  D 
minor  Symphony,  later  revised  and  published  as  the  Fourth, 
in  1841.  The  Symphony  in  C  major  was  first  performed 
under  the  direction  of  Mendelssohn  at  the  Gewandhaus 
Concerts  in  Leipzig,  November  5,  1846. 

The  C  major  Symphony  seems  to  have  been  the 
product  of  Schumann's  emergence  from  a  critical 
condition  verging  on  nervous  collapse.  It  was  com- 
posed at  Dresden,  where  the  Schumanns,  married 
four  years,  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  the  end  of 
1844,  having  left  Leipzig.  Clara  had  hoped  for  an 
improvement  in  her  husband's  condition  by  a  change 
in  environment. 

The  composer  took  restorative  drafts  of  that 
prime  spiritual  tonic  —  Sebastian  Bach,  and  turned 
his  own  hand  to  counterpoint.  The  faithful  Clara 
was  as  always  at  his  side,  and  recorded  in  her  diary 
her  delight  when,  although  she  herself  could  not 
produce  anything  better  than  a  barely  acceptable 
fugue,  "he  himself  has  been  seized  by  a  regular  pas- 
sion for  fugues,  and  beautiful  themes  pour  from  him 
while  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  one." 

The  mental   exercise  was  diverting  rather  than 
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nerve-straining.  It  led  him  quietly  and  gradually 
into  his  saving  world  of  musical  creation.  Robert, 
still  busy  with  his  fugues,  began  to  regain  his  old 
confidence,  and  wrote  to  Mendelssohn  in  July:  "I 
am  very  much  behind,  and  have  little  to  show  you. 
Hut  I  have  an  inward  confidence  that  I  have  not 
been  quite  standing  still  in  music,  and  sometimes  a 
rosy  glow  seems  to  foretell  the  return  of  my  old 
strength,  and  a  fresh  hold  upon  my  art."  A  letter  of 
July  gives  more  definite  promise:  "Drums  and  trum- 
pets have  been  sounding  in  my  head  for  several 
days  (trumpets  in  C).  I  do  not  know  what  will 
come  of  it." 

What  came  of  it  was  the  Symphony  in  C,  which 
took  such  strong  hold  on  him  that  it  encroached  upon 
another  joyful  task  —  the  filling  out  of  the  concert 
allegro  of  1840  into  a  full-sized  piano  concerto,  by 
the  addition  of  two  movements. 

The  first  three  movements  of  the  C  major  sym- 
phony came  into  being  through  days  and  nights  of 
work  in  the  latter  part  of  December.  "My  hus- 
band," wrote  Clara  to  Mendelssohn  on  December 
27,  "has  been  very  busy  lately,  and  at  Christmas 
he  delighted  and  surprised  me  with  the  sketch  of  a 
new  symphony;  at  present  he  is  music  pure  and 
simple,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  him 
—  but  I  like  him  like  that !" 

Clara  would  rejoice  as  delight  in  his  growing 
score  would  possess  his  thoughts  and  exclude  darker 
fantasies:  "What  a  joyful  sensation  it  must  be," 
she  wrote,  "when  an  abundant  imagination  like 
his  bears  one  to  higher  and  higher  spheres.  ...  I 
am  often  quite  carried  away  with  astonishment  at 
my  Robert!  Whence  does  he  get  all  his  fire,  his 
imagination,  his  freshness,  his  originality?  One 
asks  that  again  and  again,  and  one  cannot  but  say 
that  he  is  one  of  the  elect,  to  be  gifted  with  such 
creative  power."  When  Schumann  wrote  to  Fischof 
of  this  symphony  that  it  "appears  more  or  less  clad 
in  armor,"  his  thoughts  were  still  borne  down  by 
the  associations  that  surrounded  it.  The  music,  by 
turn  gently  grave  and  openly  joyous,  is  a  life-affirma- 
tion in  every  part.  It  exorcises  dark  fears,  the 
blankness  of  impotence  and  depression.  It  becomes 
a  triumphant  assertion  of  the  spirit  restored  to  confi- 
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There's  more  to  do  .  .  . 

and  more  to  see  .  .  . 

in  the  BERKSHIRES        j 

All   Summer  Long  — 


Berkshire  Music  Barn  at  Music  Inn,  Lenox. 
Concerts  featuring  top-name  jazz  and  folk 
artists  Louis  Armstrong,  Dave  Brubeck,  Josh 
White,  etc. 

Berkshire    Museum,    Pittsfield. 

Art,  science  and  history  exhibits. 
Free  admission. 

Pleasant  Valley  Wildlife  Sanctuary,  Lenox. 
A  square  mile  of  nature  trails,  beaver  colony, 
trailside  museum,  Barn  Restaurant. 

Berkshire   Playhouse,   Stockbridge. 

One  of  New  England's  foremost  professional 

summer  theatres. 

Chesterwood,  Stockbridge. 

Studio  of  Daniel  Chester  French,  sculptor  of 

the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

Crane  Museum,  Dalton. 

The  history  of  paper-making  from  Revolu- 
tionary Days  to  present. 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival,  Lee. 

The  country's  dance  center.  Ballet,  Modern 
and  Ethnic  dance  programs.  Ted  Shawn, 
Director. 

South   Mountain  Concerts,   Pittsfield. 
Famous    artist    recitals    and    chamber    music 
concerts.     Saturday  afternoons. 

Sterling  and  Francine  Clark  Art  Institution, 
Williamstown. 

A  rare,  memorable  collection  of  paintings, 
silver,  sculpture.     Seven  period  rooms. 

The  Little  Cinema,  Pittsfield. 

Unusual  foreign  and  American  feature  films 
and   short  subjects. 

Williamstown  Summer  Theatre. 

Features  recent  Broadway  successes  by  drama 

school  graduates. 

New    York    Pro    Musica   Antiqua    Concerts, 

Pittsfield. 
Renaissance    and    Baroque    Music    Concerts, 
directed  by  Noah  Greenberg. 


For   Color   Brochure,   Directory   of   Places   to 

Stay,  Circle   Tour  Folder  and  Berkshire 

Delightful  Season  Folder,  Write: 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS 
CONFERENCE 

Call  Pittsfield  2-7437 

50  South  St.,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 


dent  power.  Wagner  spoke  not  only  for  himself 
when  he  wrote:  "We  should  make  a  grave  mistake, 
if  we  thought  the  artist  could  ever  conceive  save  in 
a  state  of  profound  cheerfulness  of  soul."  With  all 
artists,  and  with  Schumann  in  exceptional  degree, 
the  act  of  creation  was  fortification  for  "cheerful- 
ness of  soul."  "We  musicians  as  you  are  aware," 
he  wrote  to  Hiller,  "often  dwell  on  sunny  heights, 
and  when  the  ugliness  of  life  oppresses  us,  it  is  the 
more  painful.  .  .  .  Outward  storms  have  driven 
me  into  myself,  and  only  in  my  work  have  I  found 
compensations." 

The  dreadful  fact  which  Clara,  rejoicing  in  the  C 
major  Symphony,  was  unwilling  to  admit  was  that 
the  shaping  music,  Robert's  apparent  road  to  salva- 
tion, was  also  the  road  to  new  and  threatening  ex- 
haustion. As  he  consummated  the  adagio,  which 
holds  the  most  impassioned  and  deeply  wrought 
pages  in  his  symphonies,  he  was  forced  to  put  his 
sheets  away  in  a  trembling  misery  of  acute  sensitivity. 
At  last,  after  more  enforced  postponements,  the  Sym- 
phony was  completed  in  October,  and  duly  per- 
formed at  Leipzig,  on  November  5,  by  Mendelssohn. 
Clara  did  not  perceive  the  beauty  of  her  husband's 
latest  symphony  in  its  full  force  until  a  performance 
at  Zwickau  in  the  July  following,  when  she  wrote: 
"It  warms  and  inspires  me  to  an  especial  degree, 
for  it  has  a  bold  sweep,  a  depth  of  passion  such  as 
are  to  be  found  nowhere  in  Robert's  other  music!" 


Entr'acte 

THE  APHORISMS 
of  ROBERT  SCHUMANN 

Sunday,  July  29,  marked  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
.of  the  death  of  Schumann.     Nothing  could  be  more  timely 
than   a  selection  from  the  writings  of  the  first  great  com- 
poser-critic.    "F"  of  course  stands  for  Florestan,  "E"  for 
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Eusebius.  The  selections  are  quoted  from  "On  Music  and 
Musicians,"  the  writings  of  Robert  Schumann,  translated  by 
Paul  Rosenfeld,  published  by  Pantheon,  1946. 

People  compose  for  many  reasons:  to  become  im- 
mortal; because  the  pianoforte  happens  to  be  open; 
to  become  a  millionaire;  because  of  the  praise  of 
friends;   because   they   have   looked   into   a   pair   of 

beautiful  eyes;  or  for  no  reason  whatsoever. 

*  *       # 

Psyche  in  repose,  her  wings  folded,  is  only  half  of 

beauty ;  she  must  soar.  —  E. 

*  *       * 

The  emptiest  head   thinks  it  can   hide  behind  a 

fugue;  fugues  are  only  for  great  masters.  —  Raro. 

*  *        * 

Music  resembles  chess.  The  queen  (melody)  has 
the  greatest  power,  but  the  king  (harmony)  decides 

the  game.  —  F. 

*  *       * 

Just  so  that  genius  exists  it  matters  little  how  it 
appears,  whether  in  the  depths,  as  with  Bach ;  on  the 
heights,  as  with  Mozart ;  or  simultaneously  in  the 

depths  and  on  the  heights,  as  with  Beethoven.  —  F. 

*  *       # 

Nature  would  burst  should  she  attempt  to  produce 
nothing  save  Beethovens. 


On   Critics 

Sour  grapes  —  bad  wine. 

*       *       * 

Comparisons  lead   to   results  by  detours;   rather 
judge  everything  on  its  own  merits  and  demerits. 

—  F. 

Critics   and   reviewers   differ;   the   former   stand 
closer  to  the  artist,  the  latter  to  the  artisan.  —  F. 


Maxims  for  Young  Musicians 

Play  in  time!  The  playing  of  some  virtuosos 
resembles   the   walk  of   a   drunken   man.      Do   not 

make  these  your  models. 

*  *       * 

Never  strum !  Always  play  energetically  and 
never  fail  to  finish  the  piece  you  have  begun. 

*  *       * 

As  you  grow  older,  converse  more  frequently  with 
scores  than  with  virtuosos.  Industriously  practice 
the  fugues  of  good  masters;  above  all,  those  of 
J.  S.  Bach.  Let  The  Well-tempered  Clavichord 
be  your  daily  meat.    Then  you  will  certainly  become 

an  able  musician. 

*  *       * 

Behind  the  mountains  there  also  dwell  people. 
Be  modest.  You  have  never  invented  or  discovered 
anything  that  others  have  not  invented  or  discovered 
before  you.  And  even  if  you  have,  consider  it  as  a 
gift  from  above  which  it  is  your  duty  to  share  with 
others. 


Listen  attentively  to  all  folk  songs.     These  are 
mines  of  the  most  beautiful  melodies  and  will  teach 

you  the  characteristics  of  the  different  nations. 

*  *       * 

Nothing  worth  while  can  be  accomplished  in  art 

without  enthusiasm. 

*  *       * 

Art  was  not  created  as  a  way  to  riches.     Strive  to 

become  a  true  artist;  all  else  will  take  care  of  itself. 

*  *       * 

Possibly  genius  alone  entirely  understands  genius. 


General  Observations 

Can  that  which  has  cost  the  artist  days,  weeks, 
months,  and  even  years  of  reflection  be  understood 
in  a  flash  by  the  dilettante  ? 

*       *       * 

We  must  speak  a  word  in  favor  of  every  one  of  the 
more  powerful,  masculine  expressions  in  music  today 
(which  so  preponderantly  and  in  its  most  beloved 
masters  tends  to  the  contrary)  ;  as  if  Beethoven  had 
not  lived  a  short  time  ago  and  plainly  said:  "Music 
must  strike  fire  from  the  spirit  of  a  man;  emotional- 
ism is  only  meant  for  women."  Few  remember  what 
he  said ;  the  majority  aim  at  emotional  effects.  They 
ought  to  be  punished  by  being  dressed  in  women's 
clothes. 
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1939     -     16  years  in  the  Berkshires     -     1955 
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Artists,  like  some  mothers,  frequently  love  those 

of    their   children    hest  who   have   caused    them   the 

greatest  pains. 

*        *        * 

Simplicity  alone  does  not  make  a  work  of  art; 
indeed,  it  may  be  as  blameworthy  as  its  opposite  — 
complexity.  The  sound  tone-master,  however,  em- 
ploys all  means  deliberately  at  the  right  moment. 


Seventy-Sixth   Season    •    1956  -  1957 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 

BOSTON  (Symphony  Hall)  (Oct.  5  -  Apr.  27) 

24  Friday  Afternoon  Concerts 
24  Saturday  Evening  Concerts 
9  Tuesday  Evening  Concerts 
6  Sunday  Afternoon  Concerts 
6  Open   Rehearsals  on   Thursday  Evenings 


Concerts  Outside  of  Boston 
NEW  YORK  CITY  (10),  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
(5),  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS,  (6),  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.  (5),  WASH- 
INGTON, D.C.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.  (Yale 
University),  ANN  ARBOR,  MICH.  (University 
of  Michigan)  (2  each),  DETROIT,  MICH., 
COLUMBUS,  O.,  CLEVELAND,  O.,  SYRA- 
CUSE, N.  Y.,  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), NORTHAMPTON,  MASS.  (Smith  Col- 
lege), PHILADELPHIA,  PENN.,  STORRS, 
CONN.  (University  of  Connecticut),  NEW 
LONDON,  CONN.  (Connecticut  College), 
NEWARK,  N.  J.,  TROY,  N.  Y.  (Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute),  HARTFORD,  CONN., 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


SUMMER  CONCERTS 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

The  Pop  Concerts  by  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra, 
Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor,  through  May  and  June. 

Charles  River  Esplanade,  Boston 

Concerts  by  Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor,  through  two 
weeks  in  July. 

Berkshire  Festival,  1957 

Concerts  at  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Mass.,  through 
six  weeks  in  July  and  early  August.  (The  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  will  hold  session  at  Tanglewood 
concurrently  with  the  Festival.) 


A  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

Including  Berkshire  Festival  Concerts  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 

Tanglewood,   1956 


(This  schedule  is  subject  to  change.  Friends  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  should  confirm  dates  of  student  per- 
formances before  coming  to  Tanglewood.  Hours  indicated 
are  Daylight  Saving  Time.  Starred  events  (*)  are  open 
by  invitation  to  the  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
within  the  limits  of  the  seating  space  available.  The  opera 
productions  of  August  6**,  and  ?**,  will  require  special 
tickets. 

Gifts  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  are  deductible  from 
Federal  Income  Tax.) 

August  2,  Thursday 

Shed  at  8 :30  —  *Dept.  I :  Orchestra 

August  3,  Friday 
Shed  at  8:30 —  Festival  Concert  (Carvalho) 
Soloist:  Joey  de  Oliveira,  Piano 

August  4,  Saturday 
Shed  at  10  a.m.  —  Open  Rehearsal 

Chamber  Music   Hall   at    3  —  *Dept.    Ill:    Composers' 

Forum 
Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Bernstein) 

Chorus  and  Soloists 

August  5,  Sunday 

Chamber  Music  Hall  at  10  a.m.  —  *Dept.  I:  Chamber 

Music 
Shed  at  2:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 

Soloist:  Zino  Francescatti,  Violin 

August  6,  Monday 

Theatre  at  8:30  — **Dept.  IV:  Opera 

August  7,  Tuesday 

Theatre  at  8:30  —  **Dept.  IV:  Opera 

August  8,  Wednesday 

Theatre  at  8:30  —  Zino  Francescatti  and  Artur  Balsam 

August  9,  Thursday 

Tanglewood  on  Parade  (See  page  31) 

August  10,  Friday 
Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 

August  11,  Saturday 
Shed  at  10  a.m.  —  Open  Rehearsal 

Shed  at  3  —  *Dept.  I:  Orchestra 

Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Monteux) 

August  12,  Sunday 

Theatre  at  10  a.m.  —  *Dept.  I:  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  2:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 
Chorus  and  Soloists 


Full  Programs  on  Request  at  the  Friends'  Office 


Programs  Subject  to  Change 


PUBLIC  REHEARSALS 

ADMISSION  $1  EACH 

August  4,  11,  at  10  A.M. 

Benefit  the  Pension  Fund  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 

Beethoven     Symphonies  Nos.  5,  7 

Berlioz     "Fantastic  Symphony"  ;  Overture  to  "Beatrice  and 
Benedick";  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  (complete)  ;  "Summer 
Nights"    (De    Los    Angeles)  ;    "The    Damnation    of 
Faust"   (complete) 
Brahms    Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Rubenstein)  ; 

4th  Symphony 
Bruch     Violin  Concerto  No.  1    (Menuhin) 
Chausson     "Poeme"  for  Violin  and  Orchestra   (Oistrakh) 
Chopin     Piano  Concerto  No.  2   (Brailowsky) 
Debussy     "The  Blessed  Damozel"  (De  Los  Ancei.es) 
Handel     "Water  Music"  Suite   (air.  Harty) 
Haydn     Symphony  No.   104 
Honecjgcr     Symphonies  Nos.  2,   5 
halo     Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
Menotti     Violin  Concerto   (Spivakovskv) 
Mozart     Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel     "Daphnis    and    Chloe"     (complete)  ;    "La    Valse" 
"Pavane  for  a  Dead  Princess";  "Rapsodie  Espagnole" 
Roussel     "Bacchus  and  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2 
Saint-Saens     "Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso"    (Ois- 
trakh) ;    Overture    to    "La    Princesse    Jaune";    Piano 
Concerto  No.  4  (Brailowsky) 
Schubert     Symphonies  Nos.  2,  8  ("Unfinished"  Symphony) 
Schumann     Overture  to  "Genoveva";   Symphony  No.  1 
Strauss     "Don  Quixote"  (Soloist,  Piaticorsky) 
Tchaikovsky     Violin  Concerto  (Milstein)  ;  4th  Symphony 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Bach     Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  6;  Suites  Nos.  1,  4 

Beethoven     Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  9 

Berlioz     "Harold  in  Italy"    (Primrose) 

Brahms     Symphony  No.  3;  Violin  Concerto  (Heifetz) 

Copland     "A    Lincoln    Portrait";    "Appalachian    Spring"; 

"El  Salon  Mexico" 
Hanson     Symphony  No.  3 
Harris     Svmphonv  No.  3 

Haydn     Symphonies  Nos.  92,  "Oxford";  94,  "Surprise" 
Khatchaturian     Piano  Concerto    (Kapell) 
Mendelssohn     Symphony  No.  4,  "Italian" 
Mozart     "Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik";   Serenade  No.  10,  for 

Woodwinds;   Symphonies  Nos.  36,  "Linz";   39 
Prokofieff     "Classical"      Symphony;      "Lt.     Kije"      Suite; 

"Romeo   and  Juliet,"   Suite  No.  2;    Symphony  No.  5; 

Violin  Concerto  No.  2   (Heifetz) 
Rachmaninoff     "Isle  of  the  Dead" 
Ravel     "Bolero";  "Ma  Mere  L'Oye"  Suite 
Schubert     Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Unfinished" 
Sibelius     Svmphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Strauss,  R.~   "Don  Juan" 

Tchaikovsky     Serenade  in  C;   Symphonies  Nos.  4,  5 
Wagner     Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 

Debussy     "La  Mer";   "Nocturnes" 
Liszt     "Les  Preludes" 

Mozart     Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12,  18    (Lili  Kraus) 
Scriabin     "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy" 
Stravinsky     "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 
Tchaikovsky     Symphony  No.  6,  "Pathetique" 
Delibes     Ballets  "Sylvia,"  "Coppelia"  by  Members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Stravinsky     "L'Histoire  du  Soldat";  Octet  for  Winds 


Delightful  Places  to  Stay,  Lunch,  or  Dine 


Recordings  by  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 


Klatttjjre 


Route  20  Lenox  Tel.  Lenox  475 

Famous  for  Fine  Food  and  Good  Service 

Luncheon  12:30  to  2:00  P.M.  Dinner  6:30  to  8:00  P.M. 

DELUXE  BUFFET  Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings 

During  Shed   Concerts   6:00   to   8:00   P.M. 

Rendezvous    Lounge    Open   Nightly   for    Cocktails, 

Snacks  and  Entertainment 

Guest  Accommodations 


CHEF    KARL'S 

LENOX 


LUNCH  12  -  2  DINNER  6  -  9 

SUNDAY  12  to  8  P.M. 


Telephone  Lenox  698 


for  fun  and  gaiety 

in  the  sun  and  under  the  stars 


The 


UvtdL 


LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
•  Enjoy  a  Dip  —  Sip  or  a  Snack  •  Heated  Swimming 
Pool  •  Peacock  Lounge  •  Terrace  Dining  •  After 
Concert  Gatherings  •  Old  Stage  Grill  •  Sunday  Evening 
Buffets  •  Outdoor  Barbecues  and  Steak  Roasts  •  Free 
Parking  Area  • 

George  A.  Turain,  Host 


EGREMONT    TAVERN 

Comfortable  Home-like  Rooms 

Delicious  Wholesome  Meals 

Cocktails  served  in  our  Lounge 

or  on  our  Garden  Terrace. 

Routes  23  and  41,  South  Egremont,  Mass. 

Telephone:  Great  Barrington  827 


Jn  the  J3erl^s)tireCHills  at  Stocbf>ridqe 


The-  Red  Li  on  Inn 


Refreshment  and  dinner  at  the 
Red  Lion  Inn  are  an  extra  treat 
for  your  Tanglewood  visit. 

RED  LION  INN 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Phone  46 


WAGON  WHEELS  RESTAURANT 

Route  7  GREAT  BARRINGTON 

Featuring  Good  Food,  Cleanliness  and  Friendliness 

Cocktails  of  Course  Tel.  794-W 

WENDOVER  DAIRY  BAR 

Church  Street  —  Lenox 

Breakfast     •     Lunches     •     Dinners 

Fountain  Service     •     Home  Made  Ice  Cream 

—  AIR  CONDITIONED  — 
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Services 


C.  T.  BRIGHAM  COMPANY 

The  Original  Paper  Jobber  of  Western  Massachusetts 


Paper  Supplies  for 
Retail  Stores,  Restaurants  and  Institutions 

Pittsfield  •  Tel.  5646 

GARR  HARDWARE  CO. 

Plumbing  Supplies,  Paints,  Electrical  and 
Household  Supplies,  Lighting  Fixtures 

413-415  NORTH  STREET,  PITTSFIELD 
Telephone  Pittsfield  2-1581 


E.    J.    CRAMER 

General  Contractor 


PITTSFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
J.  H.  Johnson's  Sons,  Inc. 

Plumbing  Heating  and  Sheet  Metal  Work 


Lenox,  Massachusetts 


Telephone  12W 


WILLIAM  T.  LAHART 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTOR 

SHOP Housatonic  Street,  Lenox 

HOME.  .  .School  Street,  Lenox,  Telephone  146 

Lenox  National  Bank 

General  Banking  Service 


Travellers  Cheques     •     Safe  Deposit  Boxes 
LENOX  PACKAGE  STORE 

Richard  Whalen 

Imported  and  Domestic  Wines  and  Liquors 

CHURCH  STREET         •         LENOX,  MASS. 

Telephone  Lenox  57 


The  Personnel  of  the 

^Boston  Symphony   Orchestra 

(Seventy-fifth  Season,  1955-1956) 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin, 
Concert-Master 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Norbert  Lauga 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Shermont 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon    Uotenberg 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel   Diamond 
Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 
Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 
Jesse  Ceci 
Noah  Bielski 
Alfred  Schneider 
Joseph   Silverstein 

Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhap6 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
John  Fiasca 
Earl  Hedberg 

Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Joseph  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 
Leon  Marjollet 
Martin  Hoherman 
Louis  Berger 
Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Gaston  Dufresne 
Ludvvig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 
Henry  Girard 
John   1'arwicki 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 


Piccolo 

George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph   Gomberg 
Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 

Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
E-Flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles   Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

William  Gibson 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 

K.  Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Farberman 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press 

Piano 

Bernard  Zighera 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Victor  Alpert,  Ass't 


Holders    of    Boxes    and    Reserved    Seats    are    invited    to    a 
special  performance  of  the  Opera  Department  at  four  o'clock 


Thursday,  August  9  .  .  .  EVENTS  FROM  6  to  11  P.  M. 

(Rain  or  Shine) 

"Tanglewood  on  Parade" 

For  the  Benefit  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 


Concert  in  the  Shed  at  8:1 5 

THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA 

Conducted  by  ELEAZAR  de  CARVALHO 

Overture,  "The  Russian  Easter" Rimsky-Korsakoff 

Choros  No.  10  (Rasta  o  coracao) Villa-Lobos 

Berkshire  Festival  Chorus 

THE    BOSTON    POPS    ORCHESTRA 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor 
In  A  Typical  Pop's  Program : 

La  Boutique  Fantasque     .     .  .      Rossini-Respighi 

Piano  Concerto  in  F Gershwin 

Soloist:    Jesus  Maria  Sanromd 
Bolero Ravel 

(Encores  may  be  expected!) 


Lawn  Party  .  .  .  Picnic  Supper 


Door  Prizes 


Watch  for  further  announcements 


Box  Seats — $5  ..  Front  Sections  (All  seats  reserved) — $4  and  $3  ..  Unreserved  Section — $2.50 


All  who  purchase  tickets  will  be  invited  to  attend  the  activities  of  the  school  at  6  o'clock 


SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA       •       OPERA    SCENES       •       THE    CHORUS       •       CHAMBER    MUSIC 
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f/ie  Tanglewood  Tradition  . . . 

.  .  .  embodies  the  finest  in  musical  standards  and  achievements.  Year  after  year,  the 
Berkshire  Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  offer  the  world's  great  music 
to  audiences  of  international  character;  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  unmatched 
in  the  distinction  of  its  faculty  and  its  students.  There  can  be  no  compromise  with 
ideals  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  tradition  as  Tanglewood. 

The  choice  of  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  is  a  significant  measure 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  Baldwin  Piano 
Company  has  attained  new  standards  of  excellence 
in  the  art  of  Piano  making. 

For  an  important  gift,  or  for  your  own  use,  make 
Baldwin  your  choice  too. 


Pal&toin 


Established  1862 


Baldwin,  Acrosonic  and  Hamilton  Pianos,  Baldwin  and  Orga- sonic  Electronic  organs, 
used  exclusively  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  are 
sold  by  leading  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 

C:  56 


»•  LONG  PLAY  (LMl90l)  $3.98 


monteux  in  person 
on  rca  Victor  records 


As  you  listen  to  Monteux  conduct,  you  feel  the  intimate 
and  perfect  relationship  he  establishes  between  the 
musicians  and  the  music  itself.  You  feel  it  throughout 
Monteux's  reading  of  this  Tchaikovsky  symphony  —  a 
reading  that  brings  you  all  the  pathos  and  passion  of 
the  composer's  inspiration.  You  hear  music  as  music 
should  be  made  ...  on  RCA  Victor  Records,  of  course ! 

Nationally  Advertised  Prices — Optional         **A   "New  Orthophonic"  High  Fidelity  recording 


THE 
WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
ARTISTS 

ARE 
ON 


rcaVictor 


BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


Berkshire  Festival,  Season  1956 

(NINETEENTH  SEASON) 

TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 


SIXTH  WEEK 

Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 

Copyright,   1956,  By  Boston   Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
Henry  B.  Cabot,  President  Jacob  J.  Kaplan,  Vice-President  Richard  C.  Paine,  Treasurer 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Jr.  Alvan  T.  Fuller  C.  D.,  Jackson  Charles  H.  Stockton 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Francis  W.  Hatch  Michael  T.  Kelleher     .  Edward  A.  Taft 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Harold  D.  Hodckinson  Palfrey  Perkins  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 


Philip  R.  Allen 


Trustees  Emeritus 
M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 


Lewis  Perry 


Alan  J.  Blau 
Lenges  Bull 


Tanglewood  Advisory  Committee 

Henry  W.  Dwicht  F.  Anthony  Hanlon  George  E.  Mole 

Georce  W.  Edman  Lawrence  K.  Miller  Whitney  S.  Stoddard 

Jesse  L.  Thomason  Robert  K.  Wheeler  H.  George  Wilde 

Chairmen  of  the  Boards  of  Selectmen  (Ex  Officio) :  Stockbridge,  Arthur  W.  Maskell,  Jr.  ; 
Lenox,  Ralph  Henry  Barnes;  Lee,  Warren  A.  Turner 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 


G.  W.  Rector,  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 


J.  J.  Brosnahan,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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fvL/VI     is    proud    to    be 
the   Airline   preferred   by 

THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines  is  privileged 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  transatlantic  trip 
to  Europe  during  the  summer  of  1956. 

KLM  looks  forward  to  welcoming 
patrons  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
on  board  "Flying  Dutchmen" 
serving  all  six  continents. 
KLM  service  features 
superb  Continental 
cuisine  and  traditional 
Dutch  hospitality. 
WORLD'S  HRST  AIRLINE 


Symphoniana 

The  Tour  of  Europe 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  bring  to 
a  climax  its  75th  Anniversary  Season  with  a  tour 
of  Europe  for  five  weeks  during  August  an'd  Sep- 
tember in  cooperation  with  the  International  Ex- 
change Program  of  the  American  National  Theatre 
and  Academy  (A.N.T.A.). 

Charles  Munch  has  invited  his  friend  and  col- 
league, Pierre  Monteux,  once  regular  conductor  of 
this  Orchestra,  to  conduct  a  number  of  the  concerts. 

The  itinerary  will  be  as  follows : 


August 

Conducted  by 

Fri. 

24 

Cork 

Charles  Munch 

Sat. 

25 

Dublin 

Charles  Munch 

Sun. 

26 

Edinburgh 

Charles  Munch 

Mon. 

27 

Edinburgh 

Pierre  Monteux 

Tues. 

28 

Edinburgh 

Charles  Munch 

Wed. 

29 

Edinburgh 

Pierre  Monteux 

Thurs. 

30 

Edinburgh 

Charles  Munch 

Fri. 

31 

Copenhagen 

Pierre  Monteux 

September 

Sat. 

1 

Oslo 

Charles  Munch 

Mon. 

3 

Stockholm 

Charles  Munch 

Tues. 

4 

Helsinki 

Charles  Munch 

Sept. 

5-10. 

Concerts  in  Leningrad  and  Moscow 

Tues. 

11 

Prague 

Charles  Munch 

Wed. 

12 

Vienna 

Charles  Munch 

Thurs. 

13 

Stuttgart 

Charles  Munch 

Fri. 

14 

Munich 

Charles  Munch 

Sun. 

16 

Zurich 

Pierre  Monteux 

Mon. 

17 

Berne 

Pierre  Monteux 

Wed. 

19 

Paris 

Charles  Munch 

Thurs. 

20 

Paris 

Pierre  Monteux 

Fri. 

21 

Chartres 

Charles  Munch 

Sun. 

23 

Leeds 

Pierre  Monteux 

Mon. 

24 

London 

Charles  Munch 

Tues. 

25 

London 

Pierre  Monteux 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  made  its  only 
previous  tour  of  Europe  in  May,  1952,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Congress  for  Cultural  Freedom, 
when  it  performed  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Holland  and  England.  According  to  present  plans 
the  only  cities  to  be  revisited  are  Paris  and  London. 

At  the  close  of  the  European  tour,  September  25, 
the  Orchestra  will  return  immediately  to  open  its 
76th  season  in  Boston  on  Friday,  October  5,  1956, 
in  Symphony  Hall,  with  Dr.  Munch  beginning  his 
eighth  year  as  Music  Director. 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Twenty-first   Program 

THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 
Wednesday  Evening,  August  8,  at  8:30 

^. 

ZINO  FRANCESCATTI,  Violin 

and 

ARTUR  BALSAM,  Piano 

Faure         .        .        .        . Violin  Sonata  No.   1,  in  A  major,  Op.   13 

I.     Allegro  molto 
II.     Andante 

III.  Allegro  vivo 

IV.  Allegro  quasi  presto 

Ravel Violin  Sonata 

I.     Allegretto 
II.     Moderato   ("Blues") 
III.     Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Franck  . Violin  Sonata  in  A  major 

I.     Allegretto 
II.     Allegro 

III.  Fantasia 

IV.  Allegretto 

Mr.  Balsam  uses  the  Baldwin  Piano 
BALDWIN      PIANO  RCAVICTORRECORDS 
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BERKSHIRE  PLAYHOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 
William  Miles,  Director 


Week  of 
July  2 


"ANASTASTA" 


July  9 

'THE  SOLID  GOLD  CADILLAC" 

July  16 

"THE  WAYWARD  SAINT" 

July  23 

CARMEN  MATHEWS 
in  "HEARTBREAK  HOUSE" 

July  30 

MARTHA  SCOTT 
in  "A  ROOMFUL  OF  ROSES" 

Aug.  6 

"MATILDA" 
A  New  Play  by  Irene  Gawne 

Aug.  13 

"THE  HAPPY  TIME" 

Aug.  20 

RICHARD  ARLEN 
in  "MADE  IN  HEAVEN" 

Aug.  27 

RUTH  CHATTERTON 
in  "THE  LITTLE  FOXES" 

Nightly  except  Sun.  at  8:45— $2.75,  $1.85  and  $1.20, 
tax  included. 

Mats.   Wed.   and   Sat.   at  2:30  —  $1.85   and  $1.20, 
tax  included.       

For  reservations  write  or  telephone 
Box  Office,  Stockbridge  460 


0o^£TS        PAR40/S£ 


Famous  for 
Fine  Food  and  Grog 

CLOSED  MONDAY 

New  Buffet  Farm  Supper  Every  Tuesday  Niciit 

Recommended  by 
A.A.A.,  Gourmet  &  Duncan  Hines 

TRADITIONALLY 

AT  THE  END  OF  A  PERFECT  DAY 


ON  ROUTE  44 
Between  Canaan  and  Norfolk,  Connecticut 


Telephone  Taylor  4-7495 


Symphoniana  —  (continued) 

Performances  by  The  Berkshire 
Music  Center 

Many  of  the  thousands  of  music  lovers  who  attend 
the  Berkshire  Festival  Concerts  may  not  realize  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  school  of  music  at 
Tanglewood.  Many  on  the  other  hand  are  inter- 
ested in  this  unusual  project  and  have  signified  their 
sympathy  with  its  aims  by  contributing  and  so  be- 
coming Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  In 
turn,  they  are  invited  to  participate  in  its  activities 
by  attending  the  performances  by  each  department 
through  the  Tanglewood  season. 

The  Music  Center,  maintained  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  now  in  its  14th  season,  has 
about  400  students  each  summer  from  nearly  every 
state  in  the  Union,  from  Canada  and  fourteen  for- 
eign lands.  Among  them  are  young  musicians  of 
high  skill  —  instrumentalists,  conductors,  singers, 
and  composers.  Many  are  on  the  threshold  of  dis- 
tinguished careers  and  are  benefiting  by  invaluable 
experience  in  group  performance.  Their  perform- 
ances in  this  way  effect  a  two-fold  benefit  —  experi- 
ence for  themselves  and  music  of  high  order  for 
their  listeners.  The  listeners  last  summer  numbered 
a  total  audience  of  27,080  and  a  consequent  total 
contribution  of  $46,000.  By  the  terms  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  Grant,  $31,000  of  this  sum  was 
matched  in  equal  amount.  It  is  this  sort  of  support 
which  makes  possible  the  continuation  of  a  venture 
unique  in  its  kind. 

A  full  listing  of  remaining  performances  may  be 
found  on  page  28. 

Recommended  To  Visitors 

There  are  many  places  of  special  interest  to  visit 
in  Berkshire  County  during  the  Festival  weeks. 

ART  MUSEUMS 

The  Berkshire  Museum,  Pittsfield.  (Sculpture  by 
Peter  Abate) 

The  Sterling  and  Francine  Clark  Art  Institute, 
Williamstown.     (Newly  opened) 

The  Tyringham  Gallery,  Tyringham.  (Contem- 
porary paintings) 

CONCERTS 

South  Mountain,  Pittsfield.  (These  concerts, 
were  established  by  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  in 
1918.     They  are  listed  on  page  24). 

Pro  Musica  Antiqua,  South  Mountain,    (page  10) 

Berkshire  Music  Barn,  Lenox.     (Jazz  concerts) 

OTHER  POINTS  OF  INTEREST 

Berkshire  Playhouse,  Stockbridge.     (Page  6) 
Williamstown  Theatre,  Williamstown.    (Page  20) 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival,  Lee.    (Page  26) 
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Twenty-second  'Program 

MUSIC  SHED 
Friday  Evening,  August  10,  at  8:30 

^. 
CHARLES  MUNCH,   Conductor 


Haydn 


Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.   102 

I.      Largo;  Allegro  vivace 
II.     Adagio 

III.  Minuetto:  Allegro;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:   Presto 


Piston Symphony  No.  6 

I.     Fluendo  espressivo 
II.     Leggerissimo  vivace 

III.  Adagio  sereno 

IV.  Allegro  energico 

(Composed  for  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 


INTERMI  SSION 


Strauss "Don  Juan,"  Tone  Poem  (after  Nikolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20 

Dukas "L'Apprenti  Sorcier,"  Scherzo,  after  the  Ballad  by  Goethe 


BALDWIN      PIANO 


RCA     VICTOR     RECORDS 


* 


THE  SHAKER  MUSEUM 

Old  Chatham,  New  York 


A  pleasant 

17-mile  drive  from  Stockbridge. 

Open  daily — May  through  October. 


CRANE  MUSEUM 

Exhibits  showing  steps  in  making  all -rag 
papers  and  the  progress  of  paper -making 
from   Revolutionary   times   to   the    present. 


Open  2   to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday, 

from  June  through  September.  Five  miles  east 

of  Pittsfield  on  Route  No.  9. 

DALTON.     MASSACHUSETTS 
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Symphoniana  —  (continued) 

Berkshire  Garden  Center,  Stockbridge 
Chesterwood,  Glendale.     (Page  24) 
The  Mission  House,  Stockbridge 
Bartholemew's  Cobble,  Ashley  Falls 
The  Crane  Museum,  Dalton.     (Page  8) 
The  Shaker  Museum,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 
(Page  8) 

Little  Cinema,  Berkshire  Museum,  Pittsfield. 
(Page  19) 

Berkshire  County  possesses  58,000  acres  of  state 
forest  lands,  including  such  reservations  as  Grey- 
lock,  Mt.  Everett,  and  the  Bird  Sanctuary. 

Chamber  Series 

William  Kroll,  Benny  Goodman,  Margaret  Har- 
shaw,  Ralph  Berkovvitz,  Rudolf  Serkin,  Zino  Fran- 
cescatti,  and  the  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
String  Quartet,  have  generously  offered  their  talents 
for  the  Wednesday  Chamber  Concert  series,  which 
benefit  the  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund. 

Public  Rehearsal 

The  Saturday  morning  rehearsal  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  through  the  remaining  week 
of  the  season  (August  11,  at  10  a.m.)  will  be 
opened  to  the  public,  the  receipts  to  benefit  the 
Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
(Admission  One  Dollar.) 

Exhibitions  In  the 

Glassed  Reception  Room 

At  Tanglewood 

Aug.  8:  sculpture  and  drawings  by  Peter  Abate. 

After  the  Concert 

The  Formal  Gardens  behind  the  Main  House  are 
a  pride  of  Tanglewood.  These  Gardens  are  illumi- 
nated for  an  hour  after  each  evening  concert  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  avoid  traffic  con- 
gestion by  delaying  their  departure. 

Winter  Broadcasts 

Concerts  by  the  orchestra  through  the  coming 
season  will  be  broadcast  over  the  NBC  Radio  Net- 
work each  Monday,  8:15  to  9:00  P.M.,  Eastern 
Time.  The  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  eve- 
ning concerts  each  week  will  be  broadcast  direct  by 
WGBH,  Boston's  FM  station  of  which  this  orches- 
tra is  a  member. 

A  New  Booklet 

A  pictorial  twenty-four  page  75th  anniversary 
booklet  has  been  prepared  for  distribution  during 
the  European  Tour.  Included  are  pictures  and 
biographies  of  each  member  of  the  orchestra.  May 
be  purchased  at  the  Tanglewood  Book  Store. 

Tanglewood  On  Parade 

will  take  place  on  Thursday,  August  9. 
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Symphoniana  —  (continued) 

Change  In  Program  for  August  12th 

The  program  for  the  final  concert  (August  12) 
has  been  changed:  Beethoven  —  Symphony  No.  3, 
"Eroica";  Wagner  —  Die  Meister singer,  excerpts 
from  Act  III. 

The  photograph  reproduced  on  the  title  page  was 
taken  by  Minot  Beale,  violinist  of  this  Orchestra. 

USr3  A  Calendar  of  Events  May  be  Obtained  at  the 
Box  Office  or  the  Friend's  Office. 


Program  OVotes 

twenty-second  Program 


Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.   102 
Joseph  Haydn 

Kuril  in  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  in 
Vienna,  May  31,  1809 

This  was  the  only  symphony  on  the  first  program  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  on  October  22,  1881.  This 
program  was  repeated  on  the  Orchestra's  Fiftieth  Anniver- 
sary, October  10,  1930,  when  Sir  George  Henschel  returned 
to  repeat  his  original  program,  and  by  Charles  Munch  at 
the  opening  of  the  present  anniversary  season. 

This  symphony  is  one  of  the  six  which  Haydn 
composed  for  his  second  visit  to  London  in  1794 
and  1795  —  he  composed  twelve  in  all  for  perform- 
ance by  the  orchestra  of  Salomon  in  the  British  capi- 
tal. The  symphony  was  written,  according  to  C.  F. 
Pohl,  Haydn's  biographer,  in  1795,  and  must  accord- 
ingly have  been  performed  in  that  year. 

As  elsewhere  among  his  final  symphonies,  Haydn 
here  dispenses  with  the  ceremonious  portal  of  a 
broad  coup  d'archet.  A  soft  chord  suffices  to  intro- 
duce the  tender  largo,  with  its  gentle  syncopated 
pulsations.  The  sprightly  allegro  vivace  takes  sud- 
den possession  of  the  movement.     Speaking  of  its 

Aug.   16 

through 

Aug.   19 

• 

CONNECTICUT 
COLLEGE 

NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 


•  »^II«»0«KI!«»II^I>«BII«BII4 


if  you  do  like  music 


if  you  would  like  a  high  fidelity  system 


but  you  can't  afford  high  prices 

then  drop  by  to  see  us,  or 
drop  us  a  line. 

HUDSON  is  perhaps  the  foremost  high  fidelity  spe- 
cialist in  the  world's  high  fidelity  center— New  York. 

Ten  years  of  servicing  a  sound  concious  public  in 
their  three  fully  equipped  audio  centers  have  put 
HUDSON  in  a  position  to  help  you  find  satisfaction 
whatever  your  personal  requirements;  an  exception- 
ally comprehensive  system  for  you  the  connoisseur, 
or  a  modestly  priced  system  for  you  who  would  like 
to  experiment  inexpensively  while  deciding  in  which 
direction  to  expand. 

Every  high  fidelity  system  sold  by  HUDSON  is 
"HUDSON  CERTIFIED"-*,  guarantee  not  only 
that  each  component  of  the  system  is  perfectly  mated 
to  all  other  components,  but  that  HUDSON  stands 
behind  that  system's  perfect  performance  for  a  whole 
year— 9  months  longer  than  any  manufacturer. 

If  you  are  more  than  passingly  interested  in  own- 
ing a  high  fidelity  system,  if  hearing  music  faithfully 
produced  is  more  than  a  passing  whim,  look  into  how 
little  your  personal  sound  system  would  cost  you. 
Just  send  in  the  coupon  below  to  let  us  know  you  are 
interested,  and  we  will  do  the  rest. 

Wherever  you  are,  HUDSON  can  help  you 


I  am  int#r»tt«d  in  hearing  about 
HUDSON'S  high  fidelity  systems. 


41  W.48th  Sf.,  N.Y.C.  It,  N.  V. 

NAME   


ADDRESS 
CITY  


STATE 
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4  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 
CONCERTS 

new  yoRk 
Pro  musics 
Antique 

Noah  Greenberg,  Musical  Director 
Bernard  Krainis,  Associate  Director 

PROGRAMS  of  MEDIEVAL, 

RENAISSANCE  and 
BAROQUE  MUSIC 

Sunday,  August  12  3:30  P.M. 

Tudor  and   Elizabethan  Music 

Sunday,  August  19  3:30  P.M. 

Claudio  Monteverdi,  Sacred  and  Secular  Works 

Sunday,  August  26  3:30  P.M. 

Music  of  the  German  Reformation  and  Baroque 

Sunday.  September  2       3:30  P.M. 
The    Old    Testament    in    Early    Music 

at  SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  Pittsfield.  Mass. 

Admission:  $2.00 

P.   O.    Box   924,   Pittsfield,   Massachusetts 


Please  address  inquiries,  or 
make  checks  payable  to: 

NEW   YORK   PRO   MUSICA   ANTIQUA 
P.   O.    Box   924,   Pittsfield,   Massachusetts 


formal  mastery,  Professor  Tovey  puts  himself  on 
record  as  setting  this  work  together  with  the  Sym- 
phony in  D  major  (No.  104)  and  the  String  Quar- 
tet in  F,  Op.  77,  No.  2,  as  Haydn's  "three  greatest 
instrumental  works."  He  points  out  at  length" 
Haydn's  success  in  obtaining  that  symmetry  expected 
of  a  symphony  in  the  eighteenth  century,  while  avoid- 
ing the  rather  barren  means  of  an  almost  identical 
recapitulation,  to  balance  the  exposition.  "What  the 
orthodox  textbooks  assume  to  be  Haydn's  recapitula- 
tion is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  true  Beethoven 
coda  of  the  ripest  kind.  Where  then  does  the  sym- 
metry come  in  ?  It  comes  in  at  the  end  of  the  expo- 
sition, which  Haydn  always  rounds  off  very  neatly 
in  a  phrase  quietly  reproduced  at  the  end  of  the 
movement,  just  where  it  is  the  last  thing  you  would 
expect.  .  .  .  The  only  way  to  get  the  benefit  of 
Haydn's  or  any  great  composer's  sense  of  form  is 
to  listen  naively  to  the  music,  with  expectation 
directed  mainly  to  its  sense  of  movement.  Nothing 
in  Haydn  is  difficult  to  follow,  but  almost  every- 
thing is  unexpected  if  you  listen  closely,  and  without 
preconceptions."  Haydn,  the  subtle  vagrant  in  mod- 
ulation, here  plies  his  skill  to  the  utmost.  Near  the 
end  of  the  exposition  he  drops  his  ingratiating  ways 
to  establish  his  new  keys  with  sudden  loud  chords. 
They  have  a  boldness  foretelling  Beethoven,  but 
none  of  the  provocative  challenge  of  the  master  to 
come. 


for  Quality .. . 


Choose  the  STEINWAY  PIANO 


In  Massachusetts 

and  New  Hampshire 

new  Steinway  Pianos 

are  sold  ONLY  by 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 


When  piano  Quality  is  the  first  consideration,  Slc'mway  is  invariably  the  choice.  Because 
Quality  is  all-embracing  in  this  distinguished  instrument — to  include  tone  and  craftsmanship, 
responsive  touch,  stamina,  styling  and  finish.  These  are  the  factors  that  make  Steinway  the 
overwhelming  favorite  on  the  concert  stage  and  in  homes  throughout  the  world. 

(VI.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

Jerome  F.  Murphy,  President 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  •  ALSO  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD 


Get  A  New 
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The  Adagio  is  in  effect  the  development  of  a  single 
theme.  There  is  no  middle  section,  no  arbitrary 
sequence  of  variation  patterns,  no  break  in  the  gen- 
eral rhythmic  scheme  of  triple  time  with  a  constant 
accompanying  figuration  of  sixteenth  notes;  no 
marked  variety  in  the  instrumentation,  wherein  the 
first  violins,  doubled  by  a  single  flute,  usually  carry 
the  melody.  The  charm  of  the  music  lies  in  its  deli- 
cacy and  variety  of  detail,  in  which  the  device  of 
a  duple  against  a  triple  rhythm  is  much  used.  It  is 
a  single  melodic  unfolding  of  infinite  resource,  a 
mood  so  enkindled  that  it  need  never  lapse  into 
formula.  This  Adagio  must  have  been  a  favorite 
with  Haydn,  for  it  also  appears  in  a  Piano  Trio, 
where  the  key  is  F-sharp,  a  half  tone  higher  than  in 
the  symphony.  The  Trio  was  dedicated  to  Haydn's 
very  special  friend  Mrs.  Schroeter,  who,  according 
to  Dr.  Pohl,  fondly  cherished  this  piece. 

The  Minuet,  together  with  its  trio,  re-establishes 
the  tonic  key.  In  the  second  part,  the  humor  which 
sparkled  in  the  opening  movement  reasserts  itself  in 
triple  bass  chords. 

The  Finale,  like  most  finales  of  Haydn  when  in- 
vention was  fully  unloosed,  is  indescribable.  W.  H. 
Hadow,  in  his  study  of  Haydn  as  a  "Croation  com- 
poser," detects  in  the  opening  theme  a  march  tune 
commonly  played  in  Turopol  at  rustic  weddings. 
(The  melodic  first  phrase  of  the  largo  which  intro- 
duces the  symphony  Mr.  Hadow  finds  similar  to  a 
Slavonic  folk  ballad  :  "Na  placi  sem  stal") 
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Needle  Today! 


One  play  with  a  worn  needle  can  ruin  any  record  —  but 
you  ivon't  know  it  until  it's  too  late!  You  can't  hear  or 
see  record  wear  —  by  the  time  your  needle  sounds  bad 
(or  looks  bad)  it  can  ruin  dozens  of  records  .  .  .  perhaps 
your  entire  collection. 

Despite  what  you've  heard  —  or  read  —  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  permanent  needle!  Friction  wears  them  all  — 
osmium  needles  after  20  hours,  sapphires  after  65,  and 
diamonds  after  600  hours  of  play. 

To  protect  your  records,  change  your  needle  often.  For 
the  best  protection  and  the  finest  reproduction,  get  a  new 
Walco  diamond  needle  today! 

There's  A  Walco  Needle  For  Every  Phonograph 
AVAILABLE  AT  YOUR  RECORD  SHOP  AND  AT 

SAMMY  VINCENT'S  * 

23  North  St.,  Pittsf  ield#  Mass. 


^  unur  % 

WV     A  CONSIDERED  COLLECTION  OF  EARLY  AMERICANA^  ^G  f* 

~      ...   gems  of  Colonial  antiquity,  reproduced   in   handcrafted   pine,     ^r 
maple  and  cherry   furniture  .  .   .  authentic  Hitchcock  and  Shaker 
pieces;   brass,  copper,  pewter,  tole,  ironstone,  glass,  china;  wrought 
iron,  lamps  and  lighting  fixtures;  Colonial  hardware,  weather  vanes, 
hitching    posts   and    wall    mountings;    approved   "Colonial   Williams- 
burg" reproductions  ...  all  a  true  reflection  of  our  rich  American 
heritage.    Also    an    extensive    selection   of    fine    im- 
ported gifts,  gourmet  kitchenware,  distinctive,  deco- 
rative   accessories    and    choice    American    antiques. 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  AMERICANA  MARKETPLACE 


In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road,  Route  7 
1  mile  north  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
Telephone:  Great  Barrington  1500 
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Be  sure  and 
make  reservations 
for  the 
SATURDAY  NIGHT 

SMORGASBORD 


all  you  can  eat  only 


$2.95 


enjoy  our  AIR-CONDITIONED 

TOWNE  ROOM  A  spacious  and  charming 
setting  for  excellent  dining  —  served  with  just 
a  hint  of  grandeur  you'll  like.  Breakfast,  lunch 
and  dinner. 

WENDELL  LOUNGE  Music  nightly  in  gay, 
colorful  surroundings.  Your  favorite  mixed 
drinks  in  an  atmosphere  of  intimate  relaxation. 

CUP  N'  SAUCER  A  modern  fountain- 
restaurant  for  the  hasty  snack  or  a  complete 
dinner  for  the  streamlined  budget.  Cooling  soft 
drinks  and  ice  cream  specialties.  7  a.m.  to 
1  A.M. 


""FIELD,    MASS. 


formerly  the  Sheraton  Hotel 
Telephone  4511 


11  C^JLyfc*v  4  J&^uaJu 


Dresses         Sweaters        Blouses  Suits 

Bathing  Suits       Skirts        Shorts         Slacks 

Mori's     Sportswear       and      Accessories 


WALKER  ST.,  LENOX  RED  LION  INN 

9:30-5:30  dailv  STOCKBRIDGE 

TEL.  743  in-  1  p.m.  and  5:30-9  p.m. 

Jacob's   Pillow  Ticket   Agency 


Symphony  N.  6 
Walter  Piston 

Horn  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20,  1894 

Walter  Piston's  Sixth  Symphony  was  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Koussevitzky  Music 
Foundation  for  this  Orchestra's  anniversary  season  and  is 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  and  Natalie  Koussevitzky. 

In  answer  to  a  request  for  information  about  his 
new  Symphony,  the  composer  has  sent  the  following 
interesting  communication : 

"It  is  known  that  no  two  orchestras  sound  alike, 
and  that  the  same  orchestra  sounds  differently  under 
different  conductors.  The  composer  of  orchestral 
music  must  be  aware  of  this,  and  his  mental  image 
of  the  sound  of  his  written  notes  has  to  admit  a  cer- 
tain flexibility.  This  image  is  in  a  sense  a  composite 
resulting  from  all  his  experience  in  hearing  orches- 
tral sound,  whether  produced  by  one  or  two  instru- 
ments or  by  the  entire  orchestra  in  tutti. 

"While  writing  my  Sixth  Symphony,  I  came  to 
realize  that  this  was  a  rather  special  situation  in  that 
I  was  writing  for  one  designated  orchestra,  one 
that  I  had  grown  up  with,  and  that  I  knew  inti- 
mately. Each  note  set  down  sounded  in  the  mind 
with  extraordinary  clarity,  as  though  played  imme- 
diately by  those  who  were  to  perform  the  work. 
On  several  occasions  it  seemed  as  though  the  melo- 
dies were  being  written  by  the  instruments  them- 
selves as  I  followed  along.  I  refrained  from  play- 
ing even  a  single  note  of  this  symphony  on  the 
piano. 

"Little  need  be  said  in  advance  about  the  sym- 
phony. Indeed,  I  could  wish  that  my  music  be  first 
heard  without  the  distraction  of  preliminary  ex- 
planation. The  headings  listed  in  the  program  are 
indicative  of  the  general  character  of  each  move- 
ment. The  first  movement  is  flowing  and  expres- 
sive, in  sonata  form ;  the  second  a  scherzo,  light  and 
fast;  the  third  a  serene  adagio,  theme  one  played  by 
solo  'cello,  theme  two  by  the  flute;  and  the  fourth 
an  energetic  finale  with  two  contrasting  themes. 
The  symphony  was  composed  with  no  intent  other 
than  to  make  music  to  be  played  and  listened  to. 

"I  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  immense  in- 
debtedness to  the  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  to  the  conductors  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Richard  Burgin,  and  Charles  Munch,  for  the  many 
superb  performances  of  my  music." 


"Don  Juan,"  Tone  Poem  (after 
Nikolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20 

Richard  Strauss 

Horn  in  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  died  in  Garmisch, 
Sept.  8,   1949 

Do/i  Juan  was  published  in  1890,  and  dedicated  "to  mj 
dear  friend  Ludwig  Thuille."  The  first  performance  ot 
"Don  Juan"  took  place  at  Weimar  under  the  composer's 
direction,  November  11,  1889.  Arthur  Nikisch  led  the  first 
American  performance  at  a  Hoston  Svmphony  concert, 
October  31,  1891. 
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The  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  at  Weimar 
acquired  in  the  autumn  of  1889  an  "assistant 
Kapellmeister"  whose  proven  abilities  belied  his 
years.  Richard  Strauss  was  then  only  twenty-five, 
but  he  had  taken  full  charge  of  the  Meiningen 
Orchestra  for  a  season  (1885-86),  and  then  had 
taken  subordinate  control  at  the  Munich  Opera. 
As  a  composer  he  had  long  made  his  mark,  and  from 
orthodox  beginnings  had  in  the  last  three  years 
shown  a  disturbing  tendency  to  break  loose  from 
decorous  symphonic  ways  with  a  "Symphony"  — 
A  us  Italien,  and  a  "Tone  Poem"  —  Macbeth.  He 
had  ready  for  his  Weimar  audience  at  the  second 
concert  of  the  season  a  new  tone  poem,  Don  Juan, 
which  in  the  year  1889  was  a  radical  declaration 
indeed.  If  many  in  the  auditorium  were  dazed 
at  this  headlong  music,  there  was  no  resisting  its 
brilliant  mastery  of  a  new  style  and  its  elaborate 
instrumentation.  There  were  five  recalls  and  de- 
mands for  a  repetition.  Hans  von  Biilow,  behold- 
ing his  protege  flaunting  the  colors  of  the  anti- 
Brahms  camp,  was  too  honest  to  withhold  his 
enthusiasm.  He  wote  to  his  wife:  "Strauss  is 
enormously  popular  here.  His  Don  Juan,  two  days 
ago,  had  a  most  unheard-of-success."  And  pro- 
ducing it  at  Berlin  a  year  later,  he  wrote  to  its 
creator,  "Your  most  grandiose  Don  Juan  has  taken 
me  captive."  Only  the  aging  Dr.  Hanslick  remained 
unshaken  by  the  new  challenger  of  his  sworn 
standards.  He  found  in  it  "a  tumult  of  dazzling 
color  daubs,"  whose  composer  "had  a  great  talent  for 
false  music,  for  the  musically  ugly." 

The  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  whom  Strauss  evi- 
dently chose  in  preference  to  the  ruthless  sensualist 
of  Byron  or  Da  Ponte,  was  a  more  engaging  figure 
of  romance,  the  philosopher  in  quest  of  ideal  woman- 
hood, who  in  final  disillusion  drops  his  sword  in  a 
duel  and  throws  his  life  away.  Lenau  said  (ac- 
cording to  his  biographer,  L.  A.  Frankl)  :  "Goethe's 
great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  Faust 
and  Byron's  Don  Juan  will  here  do  me  no  harm. 
Each  poet,  as  every  human  being,  is  an  individual 
'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded  man  eter- 
nally pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to 
find  a  woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood, 
and  to  enjoy,  in  the  one,  all  the  women  on  earth, 
whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess.  Because  he 
does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to 
another,  at  last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him,  and 
this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that  fetches  him." 
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Do  We  Face  a  Shortage 

of  Conductors  ? 

Toscanini,  Furtwangler,  Krauss,  Busch  .  .  . 
retirement  and  death  are  taking  away  our  giant 
conductors  of  yesteryear.  Latest  to  go  was 
the  man  who  might  have  given'  us  the  definitive 
recorded  Fidelio  and  Frei- 
schiitz.  To  appreciate  the 
loss,  read  Jacques  Barzun's 
"Erich  Kleiber:  the  Passing 
of  a  Free  Spirit."  And  for 
the  corollary  problem,  read 
"Where  Will  New  Conduc- 
tors Come  From?"  by  Robert  i 
Charles  Marsh.  Both  are  in 
the  August  issue  of  HIGH  FIDELITY,  together 
with  Part  II  of  a  discography  of  Americans  on 
Microgroove  ...  40  pages  of  record  reviews 
.  .  .  "Tested-in-the-Home"  reports  on  new 
audio  equipment  .  .  .  and  many  other  features. 

available  at  the  Tanglewood  Bookshop 


"The  Apprentice  Sorcerer,"  after  the 
Ballad  by  Goethe 

Paul  Abraham  Dukas 

Born  in  Paris,  October  1,  1865;  died  there  May  17,  1935 
"L'.-l pprenli  Sorrier,"   a   scherzo,   was  composed   in   1897 
and   first  performed   at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  National c 
under  the  direction  of  Dukas,  on  May  18  of  the  same  year. 

Dukas  died  within  one  day  of  thirty-eight  years 
after  the  first  performance  of  his  orchestral  scherzo, 
which  as  a  novelty  had  duly  gone  the  rounds  of 
European  orchestras  and  planted  his  name  in  the 
general  consciousness.  Gustave  Samazeuilh  has 
recalled  how  the  composer  played  him  the  sketch  of 
his  piece  in  March  of  1897.  Both  musicians  were 
in  Brussels  for  the  first  performance  of  d'Indy's 
"Fcrvaal."  Dukas  played  his  new  work  on  a  bad 
hotel  piano,  but  succeeded  in  greatly  impressing  his 
companion  by  "its  life  force,  its  certainty,  its  perfect 
depiction  of  its  subject,  which  in  no  way  obscured 
the  clarity  of  the  musical  structure."  Dukas,  as 
was  always  the  case,  Samazeuilh  adds,  "had  long 
pondered  his  subject,  allowed  it  to  develop  at  leisure 
before  coming  to  the  point  of  its  realization,  which 
was  always  quick  with  him,  once  the  moment  of 
decision  came."  Certain  of  his  friends  have  hazarded 
that  this  work  may  have  been  material  once  intended 
for  the  Symphony  in  C  major  which  it  shortly  fol- 
lowed, and  which  has  no  scherzo. 

The  ballad  of  Goethe,  "Der  Zauberlehrling,"  fur- 
nished the  subject.  The  poem  was  in  its  turn  derived 
from  a  traditional  tale  found  in  Lucian's  "The 
Lie-fancier."  The  philosopher  Eucrates  there  tells 
how  he  once  met  on  the  River  Nile  the  sage  Pan- 
crates,  who  had  lived  for  many  years  in  a  cave 
and  there  learned  the  magic  of  Isis.  The  tale 
has  thus  been  translated  by  William  Tooke  from 
"Lucian  of  Samatosa." 

"When  I  saw  him  as  often  as  we  went  on  shore, 
among  other  surprising  feats,  ride  upon  crocodiles, 
and  swim  about  among  these  and  other  aquatic 
animals,  and  perceived  what  respect  they  had  for 
him  by  wagging  their  tails,  I  concluded  that  the  man 
must  be  somewhat  extraordinary."  Eucrates  accom- 
panied his  new  acquaintance  as  his  disciple.  "When 
we  came  to  an  inn,  Pancrates  would  take  the  wooden 
bar  of  the  door,  or  a  broom,  or  the  pestle  of  a 
wooden  mortar,  put  clothes  upon  it  and  speak  a 
couple  of  magical  words  to  it.  Immediately  the 
broom,  or  whatever  else  it  was,  was  taken  by  all 
people  for  a  man  like  themselves;  he  vyent  out, 
drew  water,  ordered  our  victuals,  and  waited  upon 
us  in  every  respect  as  handily  as  the  complefest 
domestic.  When  his  attendance  was  no  longer 
necessary,  my  companion  spoke  a  couple  of  other 
words,  and  the  broom  was  again  a  broom,  the  pestle 
again  a  pestle,  as  before.  This  art,  with  all  I  could 
do,  I  was  never  able  to  learn  from  him;  it  was  the 
only  secret  he  would  not  impart  to  me ;  though  in 
other  respects  he  was  the  most  obliging  man  in  the 
world. 
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Festival  Overture 


Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90 

I.      Allegro  con  brio 
II.      Andante 

III.  Poco  allegretto 

IV.  Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


Enesco 


Strauss 


I.  Prelude  a  I'unisson 

II.  Menuet  lent 

III.  Intermede 

IV.  Final 


.  Suite  for  Orchestra,  Op.  9 
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"At  last,  however,  I  found  an  opportunity  to  hide 
me  in  an  obscure  corner,  and  overheard  his  charm, 
which  I  snapped  up  immediately,  as  it  consisted  of 
only  three  syllables.  After  giving  his  necessary 
orders  to  the  pestle  without  observing  me,  he  went 
out  to  the  market.  The  following  day  when  he  was 
gone  out  about  business,  I  took  the  pestle,  clothed 
it,  pronounced  the  three  syllables,  and  bid  it  fetch 
me  some  water.  He  directly  brought  me  a  large 
pitcher  full.  'Good,'  said  I,  'I  want  no  more  water; 
be  again  a  pestle.'  He  did  not,  however,  mind  what 
I  said;  but  went  on  fetching  water  and  continued 
bringing  it,  till  at  length  the  room  was  overflowed. 
Not  knowing  what  to  do,  for  I  was  afraid  lest  Pan- 
crates  at  his  return  should  be  angry,  as  indeed  was 
the  case,  and  having  no  alternative,  I  took  an  ax 
and  split  the  pestle  in  two.  But  this  made  bad 
worse;  for  now  each  of  the  halves  snatched  up  a 
pitcher  and  fetched  water;  so  that  for  one  water- 
carrier  I  now  had  two.  Meantime,  in  came  Pan- 
crates;  and  understanding  what  had  happened, 
turned  them  into  their  pristine  form;  he,  however, 
privily  took  himself  away,  and  I  have  never,  set 
eyes  on  him  since." 


'Twenty -third  Program 


PIERRE  MONTEUX  was  born  in  Paris,  April  4,  1875. 
He  began  his  career  as  violist  at  the  Opera  Comique  and 
the  Concerts  Colonne.  From  1912  he  conducted  DiaghilefFs 
Ballet  Russe,  introducing  such  music  as  Stravinsky's 
Petrouchka,  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps,  and  Le  Rossignol; 
Ravel's  Daphn'ts  et  Chloe  and  Debussy's  Jeux.  He  toured 
the  United  States  with  the  Ballet  Russe  in  1916-17.  He 
conducted  at  the  Paris  Opera  and  his  own  Concerts  Mon- 
teux  in  Paris.    He  was  the  French  conductor  of  the  Metro- 
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politan  Opera  Company  in  1917-18  and  was  the  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  1919-24.  In  the  ten 
years  following  he  was  a  regular  conductor  of  the  Amster- 
dam Concertgebouw  and  the  Orchestra  Symphonique  de 
Paris.  He  became  conductor  of  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra 
in  1935,  a  position  from  which  he  has  now  retired.  Mr. 
Monteux  returned  to  conduct  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra January,  1951,  and  has  conducted  each  season  since, 
in  Boston,  and  at  Tanglewood.  He  shared  with  Mr. 
Munch  the  concerts  of  the  European  tour  in  May,  1952, 
the  transcontinental  tour  in  May,  1953,  and  will  share  the 
European  tour  which  will  follow  the  Festival.  In  the  last 
two  seasons  he  has  been  guest  conductor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company. 

Festival  Overture 
Isadore  Freed 

Born  in  Brest-Litovsk,  Russia,  March  26,  1900 
This  Overture,  composed  at  West  Stockbridge,  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  summer  of  1944,  had  its  first  performance  by 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Pierre 
Monteux  on  November  14,  1946. 

The  composer  provided  the  following  informa- 
tion when  his  Overture  was  first  performed. 

"This  is  music  of  festive  mood  based  on  five 
distinct  bits  of  thematic  material.  The  Overture 
begins  with  a  slow  motive  in  the  brass  (maestoso) 
which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  actual  first 
theme  of  the  work.  This  enters  allegro  moderato  e 
giubiloso.  Later  is  heard  the  third  idea,  which  is 
actually  derived  from  the  allegro  moderato  theme. 
This  enters  sempre  giubiloso  but  takes  on  a  soft  and 
rather  mysterious  character.  ■  After  some  develop- 
ment of  this  material  a  fourth  theme  enters  con 
nobilita  to  be  repeated  con  fervore.  The  fifth  theme 
contrasts  with  all  of  these,  as  it  is  calma  e  cantando 
in  its  character.  These  five  themes  and  their  devel- 
opment furnish  the  entire  material  upon  which  the 
whole  work  is  built." 

Isadore  Freed  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  educated  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Conservatory  of  Music  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  studying  composition  pri- 
vately with  Ernest  Bloch.  He  later  joined  the 
faculty  of  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Phila- 
delphia. From  1929  to  1933  he  lived  in  Paris  and 
there  studied  with  Vincent  d'Indy.  Returning  to 
the  United  States  he  taught  at  Temple  University. 
Since  1945  he  has  been  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
position and  Theory  departments  at  Hartt  College 
of  Music  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  His  composi- 
tions include  two  symphonies,  two  operas,  four  string 
quartets,  choral  works,  and  chamber  works. 


{Operated  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 


Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90 
Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna, 
April  3,  1897 

Composed  in  1883,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  per- 
formed at  a  concert  of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
December  2,  1883,  Hans  Richter  conducting. 

The  world  which  had  waited  so  many  years  for 
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Brahms'  First  Symphony  was  again  aroused  to  a 
high  state  of  expectancy  when  six  years  elapsed  after 
the  Second,  before  a  Third  was  announced  as  written 
and  ready  for  performance.  It  was  in  the  summer 
of  1883,  at  Wiesbaden,  that  Brahms  (just  turned 
fifty)  completed  the  symphony  which  had  occupied 
him  for  a  large  part  of  the  previous  year.  Brahms, 
attending  the  rehearsals  for  the  first  performance, 
in  Vienna,  expressed  himself  to  Biilow  as  anxious 
for  its  success,  and  when  after  the  performance  it 
was  proclaimed  in  print  as  by  far  his  best  work,  he 
was  angry,  fearing  that  the  public  would  be  led  to 
expect  too  much  of  it,  and  would  be  disappointed. 
He  need  not  have  worried.  Those  who,  while  re- 
specting the  first  two  symphonies,  had  felt  at  liberty 
to  weigh  and  argue  them,  were  nowr  completely  con- 
vinced that  a  great  symphonist  dwelt  among  them; 
they  were  only  eager  to  hear  his  new  score,  to  probe 
the  beauties  which  they  knew  would  be  there.  The 
Vienna  premiere  was  a  real  occasion.  There  was 
present  what  Kalbeck  called  the  " Wagner- Bruckner 
ccclesia  militans,"  whose  valiant  attempt  at  a  hos- 
tile demonstration  was  quite  ignored  and  lost  in  the 
general  enthusiasm.  For  the  second  performance, 
which  was  to  be  in  Berlin,  Brahms  made  conflicting 
promises  to  Wiillner  and  Joachim.  Joachim  won 
the  honor  and  Brahms  repeated  the  new  symphony, 
with  Wiillner's  orchestra,  three  times  in  Berlin,  in 
the  month  of  January.  Biilow  at  Meiningen  would 
not  be  outdone,  and  put  it  twice  upon  the  same 
program.  City  after  city  approached  Brahms  for 
a  performance,  and  even  from  France,  which  to  this 
day  has  remained  tepid  to  Brahms,  there  came  an 
invitation  from  the  Societe  des  Concerts  modernes 
over  the  signature  of  Benjamin  Godard.  When 
the  work  was  published  in  1884  (at  an  initial  fee  to 
the  composer  of  $9,000),  it  was  performed  far  and 
wide. 

If  the  early  success  of  the  Third  Symphony  was 
in  some  part  a  succes  d'estimej  the  music  must  also 
have  made  its  way  by  its  own  sober  virtues.  Cer- 
tainly Brahms  never  wrote  a  more  unspectacular, 
personal  symphony.  In  six  years'  pause,  the  com- 
poser seemed  to  have  taken  stock  of  himself.  The 
romantic  excesses  which  he  had  absorbed  from  Bee- 
thoven and  Schumann,  he  toned  down  to  a  fine, 
even  glow,  which  was  far  truer  to  the  essential 
nature  of  this  self-continent  dreamer  from  the  north 
country.  The  unveiled  sentiment  to  which,  under 
the  shadow  of  Beethoven,  he  had  been  betrayed 
in  the  slow  movement  of  his  First  Symphony,  the 
open  emotional  proclamation, of  its  final  pages;  the 
Schumannesque  lyricism  of  the  Second  Symphony, 
its  sunlit  orchestration  and  clear,  long-breathed  dia- 
tonic melody,  the  festive  trumpets  of  its  Finale  — 
these  inherited  musical  traits  were  no  longer  suitable 
to  the  now  fully  matured  symphonic  Brahms.  His 
brass  henceforth  was  to  be  if  not  sombre,  at  least 
subdued ;  his  emotionalism  more  tranquillized  and 
innig;  his  erstwhile  folklike  themes  subtilized  into 
a  more  delicate  and  personal  idiom.    In  other  wTords, 
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Now  For  The   First  Time 

The  Complete  Symphonies  of  MOZART 


An  historic  recording  event  to  commemorate 
the  Mozart  Bicentennial.  Concert  Hall  Society 
proudly  presents  the  complete  Mozart  Sympho- 
nies, featuring  the  Netherlands  Philharmonic. 
Available  as  single  records  (listed  below)  or  in 
a  beautifully  boxed,  complete  edition.  Twelve 
12"  long  play  records,  at  $3-98  per  record. 


Symphonies  Nos. 

1, 

2, 

5, 

6 

CHS-1 165 

Symphonies  Nos. 

4, 

10, 

11, 

14 

CHS-1166 

Symphonies  Nos. 

7, 

8, 

9, 

12 

CHS-1177 

Symphonies  Nos. 

3, 

13, 

15, 

16 

CHS-1178 

Symphonies  Nos. 

18, 

19, 

20, 

21 

CHS-1193 

Symphonies  Nos. 

22, 

23, 

24, 

25 

CHS-1 194 

Symphonies  Nos. 

17, 

26, 

27, 

28 

CHS-1256 

Symphonies  Nos. 

29, 

30, 

31, 

32 

CHS-1257 

Symphonies  Nos. 

33, 

34, 

37 

CHS- 125  8 

Symphonies  Nos. 

36, 

39 

CHS-1259 

Symphonies  Nos. 

38, 

41 

CHS-1 260 

Symphonies  Nos. 

35, 

40 

CHS-1261 

These  new  high  fidelity  releases  are  now  avail- 
able at  your  local  record  dealer,  or  write  us  for 
the  name  of  nearest  dealer  carrying  them. 


the  expansive,  sturdy,  the  militantly  bourgeois 
Brahms,  while  outwardly  unchanged,  had  inwardly 
been  completely  developed  into  a  refined  poet  quite 
apart  from  his  kind,  an  entire  aristocrat  of  his  art. 
"  I  he  peculiar,  deep-toned  luminosity"  of  the  F 
major  Symphony  was  the  result,  so  it  can  be  assumed, 
of  that  painstaking  industry  which  was  characteristic 
of  Brahms,  and  there  is  circumstantial  confirmation 
in  the  manuscript  score  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Jerome  Stonborough  in  Vienna.  Karl  Geir- 
inger  has  examined  the  manuscript  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  among  the  fund  of  valuable  matter 
divulged  in  the  writer's  "Brahms:  His  Life  and 
Work." 

"It  shows  a  large  number  of  small  pencilled  re- 
visions in  the  orchestration,  which  the  master  prob- 
ably made  during  the  rehearsals.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  change  of  the  clarinets  in  the  first  movement, 
from  B-flat  to  A,  was  not  originally  planned;  and 
for  the  second  movement  Brahms  wanted  to  make 
use  of  trumpets  and  drums,  but  subsequently  dis- 
pensed with  these  as  not  conforming  with  the  mood 
of  the  Andante.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bassoons, 
and  the  trumpets  and  drums  of  the  Finale,  were 
later  additions.  Such  meticulous  consideration  of 
the  slightest  subleties  of  orchestral  colouring  belies 
the  thoughtlessly  repeated  catchword  that  Brahms 
was  not  greatly  interested  in  the  problems  of  instru- 
mentation." 

"Like  the  first  two  symphonies,  the  Third  is 
introduced  by  a  'motto,'"*  writes  Geiringer  also; 
"this  at  once  provides  the  bass  for  the  grandiose 
principal  subject  of  the  first  movement,  and  domi- 
nates not  only  this  movement,  but  the  whole  Sym- 
phony. It  assumes  a  particularly  important  role 
in  the  first  movement,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
recapitulation.  After  the  passionate  development 
the  waves  of  excitement  calm  down,  and  the  horn 
announces  the  motto,  in  a  mystic  E-flat  major,  as  a 

*  F-A-F.  "The  best  known  of  his  germ-motives"  (Robert 
Haven  Schauffler:  "The  Unknown  Brahms"),  "was  a 
development  of  his  friend  Joachim's  personal  motto  F-A-E. 
This  stood  for  Fre'i  aber  einsam  (Free  but  lonely),  which 
young  Johannes  modified  for  his  own  use  into  F-A-F,  Frei 
aber  froh  (Free  but  glad).  The  apparent  illogicality  of 
this  latter  motto  used  to  puzzle  me.  Why  free  but  glad? 
Surely  there  should  be  no  'ifs'  or  'buts'  to  the  happiness 
conferred  by  freedom!  Later,  however,  when  I  learned  of 
Brahms'  peasant  streak,  the  reason  for  the  'but'  appeared. 
According  to  the  Dithmarsh  countryman's  traditional  code, 
a  foot-free  person  without  fixed  duties  or  an  official  position 
should  go  bowed  by  the  guilty  feeling  that  he  is  no  better 
than  a  vagabond.  Brahms  the  musician  was  able  to  con- 
quer this  conventional  sense  of  inferiority,  but  Brahms  the 
man  —  never." 


Visit  the  Store  of  the  WALLACH  STUDIO 

Limu  Rock,  Conn.,  off  Route  7 

One  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  country  —  Handblocked 
Linens,  Dress  Material  by  the  yard,  Braids,  many  other, 
also  (sic)  European  Antiques. 
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herald  of  heavenly  peace.  Passionless,  clear,  almost 
objective  serenity  speaks  to  us  from  the  second 
movement.  No  Andante  of  such  emotional  tran- 
quillity is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  youthful 
Brahms.  Particularly  attractive  is  the  firs!  theme 
of  the  following  Poco  Allegretto,  which  (in  spite  of 
its  great  simplicity)  is  stamped  with  a  highly  in- 
dividual character  by  its  constant  alternation  of 
iambic  and  trochaic  rhythms.  Further,  Brahms  con- 
trived to  make  the  concise  threefold  form  of  the 
work  more  effective  by  orchestrating  the  da  capo 
of  the  first  part  in  quite  a  different  manner.  Such  a 
mixture  of  simplicity  and  refinement  is  characteristic 
of  Brahms  in  his  later  years.  The  Finale  is  a  tre- 
mendous conflict  of  elemental  forces;  it  is  only  in  the 
Coda  that  calm  returns.  Like  a  rainbow  after  a 
thunderstorm,  the  motto,  played  by  the  flute,  with 
its  message  of  hope  and  freedom,  spans  the  turmoil 
of  the  other  voices." 


Suite  for  Orchestra,  Op.  9 
Georges  Enesco 

Born  in  (ordaremi,  Rumania,  August  19,  1881  ;  died  in 
Paris,   May  4,   1955 

This  Suite,  the  first  of  three,  was  composed  in 
1903.  The  first  of  the  four  movements  is  written 
for  the  strings,  in  unison  throughout,  with  the  even- 
tual introduction  of  the  timpani.  The  second  move- 
ment, a  minuet  in  the  same  slow  tempo,  follows  with- 
out pause.  The  Intermede  (grave/nent)  develops 
briefly  a  subject  introduced  by  the  strings.  The 
Finale  {vij,  C  minor)  is  in  triple  time  frequently 
alternating  with  a  double  beat.  This  movement 
uses  a  larger  orchestra,  with  trumpets,  trombones 
and  percussion. 

Circumstances  subjected  Georges  Enesco  to  many 
"influences."  The  earliest  were  those  of  his  native 
country,  where  as  a  child  violinist  he  learned  and 
listened.  He  was  taken  to  Vienna  at  the  age  of 
seven,  and,  becoming  the  pupil  and  protege  of  Joseph 
Hellmesberger,  then  head  of  the  Conservatory,  he 
was  given  a  plentiful  acquaintance  with  the  musical 
tradition  of   Central   Europe.      He  attended  opera 
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Created  by  the  world  renowned  Philips  of  the  Netherlands  for  those  of 
discriminating  musical  taste,  the  "Cosmopolitan  Grand"  is  today"s  outstanding 
example  of  the  highest  possible  fidelity  in  sound  reproduction. 

Assembled  by  skilled  Netherlands  craftsmen,  it  is  housed  in  a  masterpiece 
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Welcome  to  Williams  Inn 

AIR  CONDITIONED  DINING  ROOMS 

Good  food  and  drink  in  cool  rooms  overlooking 
our  famous  gardens.  Breakfast  'til  1 1 :30;  Lunch- 
eon 'til  5;  Dinner  'til  8:30. 

SPACIOUS  OUTDOOR  GARDEN  TERRACE 

Just  "ring  for  service"  at  our  delightful  outdoor 
cocktail  area.     Open  'til   12:30  A.M. 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  THEATRE  FEATURES 

Theatre  Dinner  Specials  with  optional  choice  of 
dessert  and  coffee  when  you  "meet  the  cast"  at 
the   Inn  after  the  show. 
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rehearsals  and  chamber  music  evenings,  met  Brahms, 
absorbed  Wagnerian  music  through  hearing  Richter 
conduct,  and  sang  in  choruses.  At  twelve  he  was 
taken  to  Paris  by  his  father  and  entered  the  Con- 
servatoire where  he  studied  violin  with  Marsick, 
composition  with  Massenet  and  Fame,  counterpoint 
with  Gedalge.  Enesco,  or  "Enescou"  as  he  was 
called  in  Paris  in  accordance  with  the  native  pronun- 
ciation, was  destined  to  live  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  there.  Still,  he  never  became  a  French  citizen, 
never  forgot  his  own  country,  his  people  and  their 
music.  Some  of  his  own,  notably  of  course  the  two 
Rumanian  Rhapsodies,  bespeak  this  blood  affiliation. 
He  returned  to  Rumania  at  the  outbreak  of  the  First 
World  War  (when,  it  will  be  remembered,  his 
country  was  a  Western  Ally)  and  was  active  in  the 
promotion  of  music  in  Bucharest,  befriending  young 
composers. 


John  F.  Treadway,  Innkeeper 
Telephone  —  Williamstown  550 


First  of  the  famous  Treadway  Inns 
WILLIAMS  INN         WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 
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Week  of 
June  26 


'THE  CHALK  GARDEN" 


July  3 

"THE  YOUNG  AND  BEAUTIFUL" 

July  10 

"THE  PHILADELPHIA  STORY" 

July  17 

"SAINT  JOAN" 

July  24 

"MRS.  McTHING" 

July  31 

A  New  Play  (To  Be  Announced) 

August  1 

"POINT  OF  NO  RETURN" 

August  14 

"THE  FLOWERING  PEACH" 

August  21 

"THE  GLASS  MENAGERIE" 

August  28 

"TIGER  AT  THE  GATES" 

TUES. 

$1.10 

Box  Office 


through  SAT.  EVE.  -  SAT.   MAT. 

-  $1.65  -  $2.20  -  $2.75  (Tax  Incl.) 

Williamstown  538 


27  miles  north  of  Lenox  on  Route  7 


Enesco  became  doubly  well-known  as  a  composer 
and  as  a  violinist;  he  often  appeared  as  guest  con- 
ductor. He  first  came  to  the  United  States  in  1923, 
and  then  appeared  with  this  Orchestra  as  well  as 
others  in  all  three  capacities.  Ertesco  as  an  artist 
belonged  to  the  musical  world  at  large,  and  among 
musicians  especially  was  universally  loved  and  ad- 
mired. His  most  ambitious  work  was  a  single  opera 
—  Oedipe,  produced  in  Paris  in  1936. 

On  one  of  Enesco's  visits  to  New  York,  Lawrence 
Gilman  wrote  in  the  Herald  Tribune  a  description 
still  in  accord  with  the  memory  of  those  who  knew 
him: 

"Enesco  is  an  unusual  type  of  musician  —  a  type 
that  becomes  rarer  every  day.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
living  examples  of  the  artist-virtuoso  who  is  both 
eminent  and  self-effacing.  Enesco,  though  still  in 
this  creative  middle  years,  is,  in  his  standards  and 
predilections,  a  survival  from  another  age.  He  is, 
in  fact,  anachronistic.  In  a  musical  era  which  is 
increasingly  dominated  by  the  spotlight,  the  wise- 
crack, and  the  exhibitionist,  Enesco  remains,  quite 
naturally  and  involuntarily,  a  humble  servant  of  the 
things  that  as  an  artist  he  reveres  and  loves.  He 
remains  (because  he  is  unable  to  be  otherwise)  a 
man  of  dignity  and  of  gentle  ways,  modest  and  genu- 
ine and  simple,  magnanimous  and  poised,  wise  and 
humorous  and  humane,  close  to  the  roots  of  universal 
things.  Yet,  in  his  secret  and  inner  life,  he  is  a 
true  and  fervent  deputy  of  the  Grail,  a  knight  'who 
has  knelt  through  his  long  office,  and  who  has  the 
piety  of  that  office  and  that  quest.' 

"For  years  he  has  gone  unpretentiously  about  his 
mission,  that  of  fulfilling  with  devotion  the  obliga- 
tions of  an  artist  of  intellectual  honor  and  spiritual 
integrity.  He  is  a  composer  of  depth  and  power  and 
intensity,  an  interpreter  of  insight,  a  friend  of  good 
music  and  of  good  musicians.  Those  activities  have 
absorbed  him.". 


Twenty-fourth    Program 


MUSIC  SHED 


Sunday  Afternoon,  August  12,  at  2:30 
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CHARLES  MUNCH,   Conductor 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 

INTERMISSION 


Wagner 


"Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg,"  Act  III  (Quintet  and  Final  Scene) 


Soloists 

Eva  MARGUERITE  WTLLAUER,  Soprano 

Walther  ALBERT  DA  COSTA,  Tenor 

Sachs  JAMES  PEASE,  Bass 

Magdalene  ROSALIND  HUPP,  Mezzo  Soprano 

David  ROBERT  NAGY,  Tenor 

Pogner  JOHN  McCURDY,  Bass 

FESTIVAL  CHORUS,   Prepared   by  James  AliF] 
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Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  "Eroica," 
Op.  55 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna, 
March   26,    1827 

Composed  in  the  years  1802-1804,  the  Third  Symphony 
was  first  performed  at  a  private  concert  in  the  house  of 
Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804,  the  com- 
poser conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at 
the  Theater  an  der  ll'ien,  April  7,  1805. 

Those  who  have  listened  to  the  Eroica  Symphony 
have  been  reminded,  perhaps  too  often,  that  the 
composer  once  destroyed  in  anger  a  dedication  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  music,  as  one  returns  to 
it  in  the  course  of  succeeding  years,  seems  to. look 
beyond  Napoleon,  as  if  it  really  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  man  who  once  fell  short  of 
receiving  a  dedication.  Sir  George  Grove  once 
wrote:  "Though  the  Eroica  was  a  portrait  of  Bona- 
parte, it  is  as  much  a  portrait  of  Beethoven  himself 
—  but  that  is  the  case  with  everything  he  wrote." 
Sir  George's  second  remark  was  prophetic  of  the 
present  point  of  view.  The  name  of  Napoleon  is  now 
little  associated  with  the  score,  except  in  the  form 
of  an  often  repeated  anecdote. 

The  concept  of  heroism  which  plainly  shaped 
this  symphony,  and  which  sounds  through  so  much 
of  Beethoven's  music,  would  give  no  place  to  a  self- 
styled  "Emperor''  who  was  ambitious  to  bring  all 
Europe  into  vassalage,  and  ready  to  crush  out 
countless  lives  in  order  to  satisfy  his  ambition.  If 
the  Eroica  had  ever  come  to  Napoleon's  attention, 
which  it  probably  did  not,  its  inward  nature  would 
have  been  quite  above  his  comprehension  —  not  to 
speak,  of  course,  of  musical  comprehension.  Its 
suggestion  is  of  selfless  heroes,  those  who  give  their 
lives  to  overthrow  tyrants  and  liberate  oppressed 
peoples.  Egmont  was  such  a  hero,  Leonore  such  a 
heroine.  The  motive  that  gave  musical  birth  to 
those  two  characters  also  animated  most  of  Bee- 
thoven's music,  varying  in  intensity,  but  never  in 
kind.  It  grew  from  the  thoughts  and  ideals  that 
had  nurtured  the  French  Revolution. 

Beethoven  was  never  more  completely,  more  erup- 
tively  revolutionary  than  in  his  Eroica  Symphony. 
Its  first  movement  came  from  all  that  was  defiant 
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MORDECA1    BAUMAN,  Director   •    8  W.   13   St.  New  York  City 
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in  his  nature.  He  now  tasted  to  the  full  the  intoxica- 
tion of  artistic  freedom.  This  hunger  for  freedom 
was  one  of  his  deepest  impulses,  and  it  was  piqued 
by  his  sense  of  servitude  to  titles.  Just  or  not,  the 
resentment  was  real  to  him,  and  it  increased  his 
kinship  with  the  commoner,  and  his  ardent  repub- 
licanism. The  Eroica,  of  course,  is  no  political 
document,  except  in  the  degree  that  it  was  the  deep 
and  inclusive  expression  of  the  composer's  point 
of  view  at  the  time.  And  there  was  much  on  his 
heart.  This  was  the  first  outspoken  declaration  of 
independence  by  an  artist  who  had  outgrown  the 
mincing  restrictions  of  a  salon  culture  in  the  centurj 
just  ended.  But,  more  than  that,  it  was  a  reassertion 
of  will  power.  The  artist,  first  confronted  with  the 
downright  threat  of  total  deafness,  answered  by  an 
unprecedented  outpouring  of  his  creative  faculties. 
There,  especially,  lie  the  struggle,  the  domination. 
the  suffering,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Eroica  Sym- 
phony. The  heroism  that  possesses  the  first  move- 
ment is  intrepidity  where  faith  and  strength  be- 
come one,  a  strength  which  exalts  and  purifies. 
The  funeral  march,  filled  with  hushed  mystery,  has 
no  odor  of  mortality;  death  had  no  place  in  Bee- 
thoven's thoughts  as  artist.  The  spirit  which  gathers 
and  rises  in  the  middle  portion  sweeps  inaction  aside 
and  becomes  a  life  assertion.  The  shouting  triumph 
of  the  variation  Finale  has  no  tramp  of  heavy, 
crushing  feet;  it  is  a  jubilant  exhortation  to  all 
mankind,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  Finales  of  the 
Fifth  and  Ninth  Symphonies.  It  is  entirely  incon- 
gruous as  applied  to  the  vain  and  preening  Corsican 
and  his  bloody  exploits.  Beethoven  may  once  have 
had  some  misty  idea  of  a  noble  liberator;  he  was 
to  have  an  increasingly  bitter  experience  of  the 
misery  which  spread  in  Napoleon's  wake. 


"Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg," 
Act  TIT   (Quintet  and  Final  Scene) 

Richard  Wagner 

Born  in  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice, 
February    13,   1883 

Wagner  made  his  first  prose  sketch  for  Die  Meistersinger 
in  his  Dresden  period,  July  1845.  A  second  and  more 
ample  sketch  is  dated,  Vienna,  October,  1861.  The  libretto 
was  written  in  January,  1862,  in  the  space  of  a  month. 
The  prelude  he  completed  in  April  of  the  same  year. 
(That  he  wrote  the  prelude  before  the  opera  is  a  circum- 
stance both  exceptional  and  interesting.)  Working  upon 
the  score  proper  at  intervals,  and  impatient  at  various 
interruptions,  he  brought  it  to  a  conclusion  on  October  24, 
1867,  at  Biebrich.  The  first  performance  was  at  Munich 
under  Biilow  and  in  the  presence  of  King  Ludwig  II  of 
Bavaria,  June  21,  1868. 

The  story  concerns  the  trade  guilds  of  sixteenth 
century  Nuremberg  and  the  Mastersingers,  a  group 
of  prosperous  citizens  among  them  who  cultivated 
the  art  of  poetry  and  song.  Opposed  to  their  con- 
servatism is  Walther  Von  Stolzing,  a  nobleman  and 
Minnesinger,  a  visitor  to  the  town,  whose  singing  is 
individual,   spontaneous   and    unrestricted.     Among 
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the  Mastersingers  are  Hans  Sachs,  the  shoemaker- 
poet  who  is  the  most  liberal  of  the  group  and  who 
is  to  become  the  defender  of  Walther's  art;  Beck- 
messer, the  most  conservative,  who  is  the  "Marker" 
and  who  at  their  contests  of  song  marks  on  a  black- 
board each  infringement  of  their  narrow  and  con- 
stricting rules.  The  Mastersinger  Pogner,  a  gold- 
smith, has  offered  his  daughter  Eva  in  marriage 
(subject  to  her  assent)  to  the  winner  of  a  public 
contest  of  song.  Walther  has  fallen  in  love  with 
Eva  and  submits  himself  for  the  contest  but  is  ruled 
out  in  the  trial  as  Beckmesser  covers  his  blackboard 
with  marks.  Beckmesser  is  not  disinterested  for  he 
also  hopes  to  win  the  hand  of  Eva.  In  the  second 
act  Beckmesser  tries  to  serenade  her  under  her 
window  but  Hans  Sachs,  seated  at  his  last  before  his 
house  jokingly  uses  his  shoemaker's  hammer  to  mark 
every  error.  The  disturbance  arouses  the  citizens 
of  Nuremberg  who  beat  Beckmesser  in  what  becomes 
a  general  brawl. 

The  scene  of  the  third  act  is  Sachs'  workshop  and 
shows  Sachs  seated  in  his  armchair  reading.  Before 
the  curtain  there  is  an  introduction  which  prepares 
us  for  this  episode  of  contemplation.  Sachs  has 
tender  thoughts  of  Eva,  whom  he  has  known  since 
her  childhood.  He  could  have  married  her,  but  the 
coming  of  Walther  makes  him  realize  that  this  is 
not  to  be.  Wagner  has  called  the  opening  theme 
by  the  cellos  "the  bitter  pride  of  the  man  who  has 
determined  to  renounce  his  personal  happiness  yet 


who  shows  the  world  a  cheerful  resolute  exterior." 
As  the  motive  dies  away,  the  horns  enter  with  the 
solemn  song  wherewith  the  historical  Hans  Sachs 
greeted  Luther  and  the  Reformation. 

The  present  performance  begins  with  the  Quintet 
from  Scene  I  and  leads  directly  into  the  final  scene, 
without  interruption  of  the  music.  In  the  part  of 
the  first  scene  here  omitted,  Sachs  in  his  shop  on 
the  morning  of  the  Contest  is  visited  by  Walther 
who  sings  for  him  what  is  to  be  the  Prize  Song. 
The  melody  has  come  to  him  in  a  dream.  Beck- 
messer later  comes  into  the  empy  room,  spies  and 
pockets  Walther's  Song,  which  having  been  taken 
down  in  Sachs'  handwriting  he  supposes  to  be  the 
music  of  Sachs.  He  makes  off  with  it  hoping  thus 
to  win  the  Contest.  Eva  comes  in  dressed  in 
gleaming  white  silk  for  the  festival  and  asks  Sachs 
to  fix  her  shoe.  Walther,  also  dressed  in  silk, 
enters  and  the  two  young  people  gaze  upon  each 
other  in  speechless  emotion. 

David  (Sachs' apprentice)  and  Magdalene  (Eva's 
nurse  who  is  David's  beloved)  enter  dressed  in 
appropriate  bright  ribbons  and  wearing  flowers. 
Sachs  solemnly  declares  Walther  a  "Mastersinger" 
and  to  the  strains  of  Walther's  "Morning  Dream 
Melody"  raises  David  from  apprentice  to  the  rank 
of  journeyman  (Gesell)  with  the  required  box  on 
the  ear.  At  this  point  there  is  a  perfect  emotional 
confluence  which  makes  inevitable  the  quintet  which 
follows.      It   is   also   the   denouement   of   the   story 
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HE  Naval  Ordnance  Department  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany is  located  in  Pittsfield  in  the  heart  of  the  Berkshires.  We 
presently  have  openings  available  for  Engineers  and  Scientists.  If 
you  are  interested,  we  would  like  to  extend  an  invitation  to  visit 
us  while  you  are  here.  Call  Mr.  J.  J.  Landers  at  Pittsfield 
8245,  Ext.  400,  or  come  directly  to  the  office  of  Engineering 
Administration. 
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so  far  as  the  five  characters  are  concerned.  The 
two  couples  are  each  united  as  accepted  lovers, 
each  by  the  act  of  Sachs.  Each  is  in  a  state  of 
romantic  "dreaming"  as  the  words  of  the  Prize 
Song  attest.  Sachs  is  happy  in  his  double  benedic- 
tion, elated  by  Walthers  rapturous  melody  and  his 
certain  success,  resigned  to  the  suitability,  the  in- 
evitability of  Eva  as  the  bride  of  the  younger  man. 
This  moment  of  a  single  blissful  mood  for  them  all 
brings  an  intertwining  of  pure  lyric  melodies  into 
a    counterpoint    unexampled    in    all    music. 

This  focal  point  of  emotion  leads  directly  into 
the  brilliant,  festal,  holiday  spirit  which  suffuses  the 
last  scene  throughout.  This  scene  is  to  become  the 
public,  the  official  endorsement  of  a  result  which 
the  astute  Sachs  has  already  inwardly  settled  while 
the   others   have   implicitly   accepted   his  assurance. 


SOUTH   MOUNTAIN   CONCERTS 

Six   Saturday  Afternoons   at   3:30 

Pitts  field,  Mass. 


Claremont   String  Quartet    July    28 

Beaux  Arts  Trio  Aug.      4 

John   Corigliano, 

N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Quartet  Aug.    11 

Claremont  String  Quartet  Aug.    18 

Robert  Goldsand,  Piano Aug.   25 

Elizabeth    Sprague    Coolidge    Memorial 

Trio  Concertante  of  N.  Y Sept.      1 


Write:    SOUTH    MOUNTAIN    ASSOCIATION,    Pitlsfield,    Mass. 
Phone    Piltsfield    6S17 


CHESTERWOOD 

Stockbridge,   Massachusetts 


The  Studio  and  Garden  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 

Open  June  1  to  October  3 
11  a.m.  to  6  o'clock  daily 


Admission  —  Fifty  Cents 

To    reach    Chcsterwood :      At    Berkshire    Garden    Center    drive    south    on 
Route  183,  for  one  mile.    Turn  right  at  Chesterwood  Studio  sign. 


It  might  have  seemed  otherwise  to  the  other  four. 
The  young  nobleman  had  been  "versungen  und 
verthan" ,  voted  out  of  the  contest  by  all  the  Master- 
singers  except  Sachs  himself.  Sachs  had  recognized 
the  sudden  appearance  in  their  town  of  a  great, 
free,  and  transcending  art  which  would  overcome 
by  it's  sheer  freshness  and  beauty  the  well-meaning 
but  limiting  constrictions  of  the  tradesmen-poets. 
Sachs  has  no  doubt  of  the  outcome.  He  knows  that 
the  populace  will  respond  to  this  new  revelation  of 
true  song,  that  the  Mastersingers  will  forget  their 
perplexing  tabulature  and  respond  as  well.  Fan- 
fares before  the  closed  curtains  anticipate  the  new 
scene,  which  is  a  meadow  on  the  river  Pegnitz.  The 
populace  gather  about  a  platform  raised  for  the 
Mastersingers.  The  various  guilds  (shoemakers, 
tailors,  bakers)  arrive  in  turn  and  sing  their  special 
trade  songs.  The  apprentices  strike  up  a  landler  and 
David  joins  in  until  his  companions  warn  him  that 
Magdalene  is  watching.  The  Mastersingers  arrive 
and  solemnly  take  their  places.  Apprentices  with 
standards  call  order: 

"Silentium  !  Silentium ! 
Lasst  all'  Reden  und  Gesumm!" 
Sachs  appears  and  is  at  once  greeted  with  a  great 
outburst  of  song  by  the  populace,  a  song  of  love  and 
admiration.  Sachs  responds,  much  moved.  Beck- 
messer  is  called  forward  as  the  first  contestant,  and 
holding  his  lute  climbs  unsteadily  upon  the  grass 
mound.  The  people  begin  to  murmur  until  they  are 
silenced  as  before.  Beckmesser  tunes  his  lute  and 
sings  what  turns  out  to  be  a  travesty  of  the  Prize 
Song,-  jumbling  the  words  into  nonsense,  anxiously 
consulting  his  paper.  The  people  greet  each  attempt 
with  increasing  astonishment,  changing  to  derision 
until  he  is  laughed  off  the  stand.  Before  stamping 
out  he  shouts  that  the  miserable  song  was  written 
not  by  him  but  by  their  revered  Sachs.  The  Masters 
turn  to  Sachs  in  surprise.  He  answers,  still  speak- 
ing the  truth.  "The  song  is  not  by  me."  To  clarify 
the  situation  he  summons  Walther  to  come  forward. 
All  gaze  upon  him  in  silent  expectation  and  the 
apprentice  heralds  announce: 

"Alles  gespannt,  's  giebt  kein  Gesumm, 
Da  rufen  wir  auch  nicht  Silentium!" 
As  Walther  sings  his  song  in  its  complete  form,  the 
crowd  responds  with  a  rising  undercurrent  of  wonder 
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and  delight.  All  join  in  the  touching  final  cadence, 
the  voice  of  Eva  rising  above  the  rest.  The  crowd 
spontaneously  call  him  the  winner  and  only  then  do 
the  Mastersingers,  as  a  matter  of  course,  confirm 
this  judgment.  Walther  at  first  refuses  to  accept  the 
offered  gold  chain  and  medallions  of  the  Master 
Guild.  He  remembers  their  crabbed  rules  and  their 
outright  rejection  of  the  day  before.  Sachs  per- 
suades him  to  recognize  their  good  intentions  and 
their  true  change  of  heart  towards  him.  Sachs  con- 
tinues by  pointing  the  responsibility  of  upholding  the 
art  of  Germany,  the  art  of  its  folk,  which  must  grow 
f  reelj^,  flourish  and  be  preserved  in  spite  of  adversities 
to  come  which  will  threaten  the  entire  nation.  The 
closing  chorus  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  who  is 
the  real  hero  of  this  opera : 

"He'll  Sachs!     Hans  Sachs! 
Heil  Niirnberg's  theurem  Sachs!" 

ALBERT  DA  COSTA  was  born  in  Amsterdam,  New 
York.  He  studied  piano  as  well  as  developing  his  voice. 
After  war  service,  he  sang  in  several  opera  companies  in 
NewT  York  and  on  tour.  Originally  a  baritone,  he  won 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Auditions  of  the  Air  as  a  tenor 
in  1954  and  sang  his  first  large  part  as  Walther  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in  the  season  past. 

JAMES  PEASE,  born  in  Indianapolis,  studied  law  as 
well  as  music,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  his  state. 
Music,  however,  has  been  his  career.  In  America  he  has 
appeared  with  the  Philadelphia  Opera  Company,  the  New 
Opera  Company  of  New  York,  the  New  York  City  Opera 
and  the  Opera  Department  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
In  Europe  he  has  sung  with  success  as  a  member  of  the 
Hamburg  Staatsoper. 

MARGUERITE  W1LLAUER,  born  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  studied  music  at  Converse  College,  the  New 
England  Conservatory  Graduate  School  with  William 
Whitney,  in  New  York  City  with  Joseph  Regneas,  and  also 
with  Paul  Ulanowskv.  She  has  sung  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  on  numerous  occasions  with  the  New 
England  Opera  Theatre,  the  New  York  City  Opera,  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Light  Opera  Company. 


VISIT     THE 

TANGLEWOOD    MUSIC 
STORE 

(NEAR  THE  MAIN  GATE) 


For  a  Unique  Vacation ••• 

isn/ewtiz/toTiaicu  /cements 

UNITY  HOUSE 

in  the  Poconos 

Thousand -acre  woodland  paradise... 

3-mile  private  lake. ..luxurious  comfort... tempt- 
ing cuisine... sparkling  entertainment... always 
an  interesting  "crowd." 

MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY:  owned  and 
operated  on  a  non-profit  basis  by  the 
INTERNATIONAL  LADIES'  GARMENT  WORKERS' 
UNION  at  Forest  Park,  Pa.,  a  short  run  from  N.  Y. 
or  Philadelphia.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME! 

BROADWAY  COMES  TO  THE  POCONOS: 

Premier  season!  Unity  House's  ultra  modern,  air- 
cooled  theatre  brings  you  new  entertainment 
thrills. 

RESERVE  NOW:  N.  Y.  Office,  1710  Broadway, 
CO  5-7000;  Phila.  Office,  929  North  Broad  Street, 
ST  7-1004.  Special  rates  to  members  of  all  bona 
fide  unions.  Booklet  on  request 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  FINEST  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  MUSIC  HOUSE 


SHEET      MUSIC     'RECORDS 

•  Literature  and  Study  Books 

•  Excellent  stock  of  small  scores 

•  Organs 

WE  MAIL  EVERYWHERE 


ALBUMS 

•  Instruments 

•  Musical  Gifts 

•  Pianos 


116  BOYLSTON  STREET  •  BOSTON   16 


HFZ-18R,  The  Chopin 
only  $199.95* 
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ZENITH  HIGH  FIDELITY 

4  High  Fidelity  Speakers  give  Richer,  Fuller  Tone! 

r=i  so     FOURHiGHFiDEUTYSPEAKERS!Twol2""woofer8" 

tf^X  tf^A  —      with  6.8  oz.  Alnico-5  magnets  reproduce  the  rich 
(I  is  |  Jri  basses.  Two  electrostatic  "tweeters"   provide 

delicate  harmonics  and  overtones! 
NEW  "BASS  WITHOUT  BLAST"  CIRCUITRY!  New  Zenith  circuit  as- 
sures full  High  Fidelity  range  even  at  low  volume! 
ZENITH  EXTENDED  RANGE!  High  Fidelity  push-pull  amplifier  plus 
other  matched,  balanced  components  have  essentially  flat  re- 
sponse of  40  to  15,000  ops — the  complete  audible  range. 
4-SPEED  CUSTOM-MATIC  RECORD  CHANGER  I   Plays  33  K   45,   78 
and  \&H  RPM  "Talking  Book"  records! 

The  Royalty  of  RADIO.TELE VISION  and  PHONOGRAPHS 

ALSO  MAKERS  OP  FINE  HEARING  AIDS 

Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  Chicago  39,  Illinois 

*Priooa  and  tptmfleation*  tubjoct  to  chanot  without  notic4. 
Slightly  hiehtr  in  Far  W—t  and  South. 
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There's  more  to  do  .  .  . 

and  more  to  see  .  .  . 

in  the  BERKSHIRES 


All  Summer  Long 
• 


Berkshire  Music  Barn  at  Music  Inn,  Lenox. 

Concerts  featuring  top-name  jazz  and  folk 
artists  Louis  Armstrong,  Dave  Brubeck,  Josh 
White,  etc. 

Berkshire   Museum,    Pittsfield. 

Art,  science  and  history  exhibits. 
Free  admission. 

Pleasant  Valley  Wildlife  Sanctuary,  Lenox. 
A  square  mile  of  nature  trails,  beaver  colony, 
trailside  museum,  Barn  Restaurant. 

Berkshire  Playhouse,  Stockbridjje. 

One  of  New  England's  foremost  professional 

summer  theatres. 

Chesterwood,  Stockbridge. 

Studio  of  Daniel  Chester  French,  sculptor  of 

the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

Crane  Museum,  Dalton. 

The  history  of  paper-making  from  Revolu- 
tionary Days  to  present. 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival,  Lee. 

The  country's  dance  center.  Ballet,  Modern 
and  Ethnic  dance  programs.  Ted  Shawn, 
Director. 

South   Mountain  Concerts,   Pittsfield. 

Famous  artist  recitals  and  chamber  music 
concerts.     Saturday  afternoons. 

Sterling  and  Francine  Clark  Art  Institution, 

Williamstown. 
A    rare,    memorable    collection    of   paintings, 
silver,  sculpture.     Seven  period  rooms. 

The  Little  Cinema,  Pittsfield. 

Unusual  foreign  and  American  feature  films 
and  short  subjects. 

Williamstown   Summer  Theatre. 

Features  recent  Broadway  successes  by  drama 

school  graduates. 

New    York    Pro    Musica   Antiqua    Concerts, 
Pittsfield. 

Renaissance  and  Baroque  Music  Concerts, 
directed  by  Noah  Greenberg. 


For   Color  Brochure,  Directory  of  Places  to 

Stay,   Circle   Tour  Folder  and  Berkshire 

Delightful  Season  Folder,  Write: 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS 
CONFERENCE 

Call  Pittsfield  2-7437 

50  South  St.,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 


Entr'acte 

Wagner's   "Opera   Buffa" 

Die  Meister singer  has  special  claims  to  enduring 
favor  in  the  operatic  world.  Its  story  and  its  char- 
acters are  plausible,  warmly  human,  appealing.  This 
alone  among  Wagner's  stage  works  is  without  the 
deities  or  legendary  magic  which,  uncongenial  to 
our  century,  are  accepted  now  through  the  sheer 
power  of  his  conviction  and  his  music.  Die  Meister- 
singer  is  a  refreshingly  different  case.  The  dialogue 
not  only  portrays  the  characters  admirably;  it  is 
natural,  shrewdly  and  dramatically  effective.  If 
Wagner  had  not  once  in  his  life  descended  from  the 
elevated,  universalized  solemnities  of  his  Gods  and 
heroes,  he  would  have  gone  down  in  history  as  in- 
capable of  handling  a  light,  sparkling,  even  a  hilari- 
ous wit,  and  the  everyday  concerns  of  simpler  people. 
His  contemporaries  were  astonished  that  he  could 
do  so. 

One  can  detect  in  Die  Meistersinger  the  merest 
rudimentary  elements  of  light  opera  as  it  was  known 
at  that  time.  There  are  rapid,  pointed  dialogues; 
there  are  melodies  in  conventional  verse  form;  there 
is  a  quintet,  a  concerted  finale;  very  occasionally, 
there  is  a  quasi  recitative  passage  with  accompany- 
ing chords;  in  the  story  there  is  a  pair  of  young 
lovers  in  the  Romantic  style.  Beckmesser  as  he 
courts  Eva  may  be  considered  to  derive  from  the 
buffo  tradition.  In  using  these  traditional  elements 
Wagner  makes  no  concession  whatever  to  established 
custom.     He  uses  them  solely  because  they  suit  his 

SAMMY  VINCENT  MUSIC  CENTER 

23  North  Street,  Pittsfield 

BERKSHIRE'S  LARGEST  MUSIC  CENTER 

Records     •     Radios     •     Hi-Fi  Equipment 
Baldwin  Pianos 


JACOB'S  PILLOW  DANCE  FESTIVAL 

Ten  Weeks — June  29th  -  September  1st 

Famous  Stars  and  Companies 

Telephone:  Lee  745  •  Write:  Box  87,  Lee,  Mass. 

ANTIQUES  SHOW 

Town  Hall  Lenox,  Mass. 

July  27th  through  August  11th 

Daily  from  11:00  A.M.  to  10:00  P.M. 

(Closed  on  Sunday) 
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immediate  purpose,  and  in  doing  so  transforms  them 
until  they  are  almost  unrecognizable  as  of  the  past. 
For  example,  the  first  part  of  the  third  act  could 
be  considered  as  a  succession  of  traditional  scenes  as 
between  Sachs  and  David,  Sachs  and  Walther,  Sachs 
and  Beclcmesser,  Sachs  and  Eva.  Between  each, 
instead  of  a  blank  pause  where  the  actors  must  con- 
trive to  get  on  and  off  as  quickly  as  they  may,  there 
is  an  orchestral  "bridge"  in  which  Wagner,  unham- 
pered by  the  necessity  of  voices,  continues  to  unfold 
his  story  with  a  miraculous  play  of  motives. 

Opera  buffa  in  general  was  at  least  as  completely 
changed  by  Die  Meister singer  as  was  operatic  trag- 
edy by  his  other  works.  Of  the  numberless  operatic 
comedies  that  have  since  profited  by  the  rich  orches- 
tra, the  superb  continuity,  the  liberation  from  theat- 
rical convention,  the  musical  characterization  of  Die 
Meister  singer,  we  can  name  only  two  which  have 
so  much  as  approached  it:  Falstajf  and  Der  Rosen- 
kavalier. 

Die  Meistersinger  was  an  expectable  reaction  on 
Wagner's  part  in  the  course  of  his  creative  career. 
In  1861,  when  he  turned  to  his  Nurembergers,  the 
Ring  was  a  torso  lying  in  abeyance ;  Tristan  was  an 
"unperformable"  venture  into  impassioned  chromati- 
cism, with  a  cruelly  demanding  tenor  part  for  which 
he  could  find  no  singer.  His  creative  inclinations 
sought  the  refreshing  opposite  of  these  profound, 
deeply  serious,  deeply  philosophical  music  dramas. 
There  was  also  a  practical  consideration  of  imme- 
diate performance  and  profit.  He  wrote  to  his  pub- 
lisher, Schott,  in  that  year  that  he  was  working 
upon  "a  popular  operatic  comedy  .  .  .  thoroughly 
light  and  popular,"  which  would  assure  "a  rapid 
circulation  through  all  the  theatres."  The  plan  was 
not  new.  As  long  before  as  1845,  while  at  work  on 
Lohengrin,  he  had  been  intrigued  by  literature  of 
16th  century  tradesmen's  guilds  in  Nuremberg,  the 
Nuremberg  of  Durer,  and  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  shoe- 
maker-poet. He  sketched  a  plan  making  fun  of  the 
mastersingers,  prosperous  burghers,  cultivated,  artis- 
tically ambitious,  but  bound  by  rulings  as  narrowing 
and  arbitrary  as  they  were  quaint. 

Wagner  may  at  first  have  had  in  mind  something 
in  the  general  order  of  comic  opera  as  then  known. 
The  plan  grew  in  his  thoughts  from  time  to  time, 
as  was  always  the  way  with  Wagner.  It  acquired 
a  deeply  motivating,  an  increased  underlying  signifi- 
cance. The  character  of  Hans  Sachs,  at  first  more 
crafty  than  sympathetic,  developed,  mellowed,  ex- 
panded, until  he  became  the  beloved  hero  of  his 
fellow-townsmen,  and  the  spokesman  of  the  new, 
free  and  individual  spirit  in  art  —  indeed  in  this  last 
respect  a  personification  of  the  artist  Wagner  him- 
self. Beckmesser  stood  for  conservatism,  the  carp- 
ing, denigrating  forces,  specifically  Wagner's  critical 
opponents.* 

From  the  starting  point  of  having  a  little  fun 
with  the  archaism  of  medieval  guilds,  Wagner,  be- 
ing Wagner  and  not  a  Donizetti,  a  Nicolai  or  a 
Lortzing,  proceeded  through  seven  years  to  prodi- 


gious ends.  The  piece  which  was  to  be  so  easily 
produced  required  before  he  was  through  a  huge 
orchestra,  sixteen  exacting  solo  parts,  elaborate 
coaching  of  stage  "business"  throughout  a  perform- 
ance time  almost  five  hours  long.  It  remained  withal 
a  luminous,  light-hearted  score,  lyrical  and  of  en- 
gaging simplicity.  The  simplicity  was  also  deceptive 
and  concealed  an  enormous  complexity.  While 
lampooning  a  past  epoch,  Wagner  treated  his  char- 
acters for  the  most  part  with  gentleness  and  affec- 
tion. The  historical  Sachs  subjected  to  Wagner's 
probing  and  building  imagination  gave  way  to  a 
figure  whose  understanding  and  nobility  of  senti- 
ment dominated  the  whole  scene.  The  mood  of  the 
whole,  which  could  be  called  a  blend  of  joyousness 


*  In  the  sketch  of  1861  the  marker's  name  is  written  as 
"Hanslick."  As  for  Hans  Sachs,  Ernest  Newman,  in  The 
Wagner  Operas,  an  invaluable  treatise  on  the  sources  of 
each,  propounds  the  interesting  theory  that  since  the  Pre- 
lude, composed  in  this  single  case  before  the  opera  proper, 
makes  no  use  of  the  motives  of  Sachs,  the  full,  mellow 
musical  characterization  of  Sachs  must  have  come  to  the 
composer  later,  in  the  development  of  his  score.  Yet  the 
libretto,  written  before  the  Prelude,  has  the  verbal  char- 
acterization of  Sachs,  which  must  have  been  accompanied 
by  musical  images.  Moreover,  the  Prelude,  with  its  clear 
dualism  of  archaic  Mastersinger  motives  and  fluent  Wal- 
ther motives,  is  a  perfect  preparation  for  the  first  act. 
The  other  elements  connected  with  later  developments 
would  have  become  excessive  and  confusing  at  this  point. 
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and  naivete,  changes  in  the  introduction  to  the  third 
act  and  in  the  later  scene  with  Eva  into  true  pathos. 
Eva,  whom  Sachs  has  known  from  her  childhood, 
upbraids  him  for  standing  aside  in  the  prize  song 
contest  which  could  make  her  his  bride.  As  he  be- 
holds the  young  lovers  gazing  upon  each  other  in 
speechless  wonder  the  act  of  renunciation  takes  place 
freely  in  the  depths  of  his  heart.  The  exception  in 
this  warm  story  of  a  good-hearted  people  is  of  course 
Beckmesser,  but  it  can  be  said  of  Beckmesser  that 
with  all  his  underhanded  ways  he  is  a  farcical  figure, 
inviting  laughter  rather  than  rancor.  He  is  too 
short-sighted  and  fumbling  ever  to  threaten  the 
happy  outcome. 

Wagner  the  inward  organizer,  the  complete  inte- 
grator, brings  the  varying  components  into  a  smooth- 
Mowing  unified  discourse.  There  are  the  diatonic, 
square-cut  tunes  of  the  ancient  Nurembergers,  which 
he  adopts  or  invents,  and  fills  with  fresh  exuberance. 
There  are  the  more  free  and  supple  melodic  strands 
connected  with  Walther;  the  fragmentary  use  of 
motives  in  a  way  akin  to  symphonic  development. 
In  his  orchestra  Wagner  here  wrote  his  most  con- 
tinuous and  manifold  lyricism.  The  word  "aus- 
dr uck sv oil"  occurring  again  and  again  in  the  score, 
is  the  flag  for  molten  melody  —  a  promise  Wagner 
never  fails  to  fulfill.  The  motives  piece  together 
with  wonderful  ease  into  a  rich  contrapuntal  texture 
(notably  in  the  prelude  and  the  finale,  the  mob 
scene  in  Act  II  and  the  quintet  in  Act  III.) 
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The 
Boston  Symphony   Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


The  Berkshire  Festival 

Twentieth  Season 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Fifteenth  Season 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Director 


To  receive  later  announcements,  leave  your  name  and 
address  at  the  ticket  office,  or  write  to  Thomas  D.  Perry, 
Jr.,  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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The  popular  success  of  Die  Meistersinger  in  Cen- 
tral Europe  was  a  foregone  certainty,  delayed  only 
by  the  inability  of  the  municipal  theatres  to  produce 
it.  The  folk  character  which  prevaded  it,  culminat- 
ing in  Sachs'  words  before  the  final  curtain,  became 
an  appeal  to  German  national  unity  at  the  very 
moment  of  German  national  consolidation.  It 
silenced  for  the  time  being  those  of  Wagner's  oppo- 
nents who  had  been  proclaiming  his  inability  to 
write  a  melody.  Here  were  traditional  melody  and 
free  Wagnerian  melody,  a  two-fold  eloquence  set  in 
contrast  and  blended  into  one.  Here  was  Wagner's 
most  annihilating  critical  retort  to  such  a  charge  — 
an  incidental  retort,  for  Wagner  the  artist  would 
have  been  incapable  of  debasing  his  music  to  a  foren- 
sic level.  There  were  indeed  some  vicious  para- 
graphs directed  at  Die  Meistersinger  and  Wagner 
stooped  to  an  anonymous  retaliation  in  print.  One 
regrets  that  the  everyday  Wagner  could  not  have 
been  as  serene  before  Beckmesserism  and  as  imper- 
vious to  it  as  was  the  Hans  Sachs  of  his  creation. 
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August  9,  Thursday 
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August  10,  Friday 
Shed  at  8:30 —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 

August  11,  Saturday 
Shed  at  10  a.m.  —  Open  Rehearsal 
Shed  at  3 —  *Dept.  I:  Orchestra 
Shed  at  8:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Monteux) 

August  12,  Sunday 

Theatre  at  10  a.m.  —  *Dept.  I:  Chamber  Music 

Shed  at  2:30  —  Festival  Concert  (Munch) 
Chorus  and  Soloists 
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CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 
76th  Season  1956  - 1957 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

Two  Series  of  Five  Concerts  Each 

5  Wednesday   Evening  Concerts  at  8:45 
5  Saturday  Afternoon   Concerts   at  2:30 


NOVEMBER  14-17 
DECEMBER    12-15 


JANUARY    9-12 
FEBRUARY    6-9 


MARCH  20-23 

For  Season    Tickets  Address 

THOMAS  D.  PERRY,  JR.,  Manager 

SYMPHONY   HALL,    BOSTON    15,   MASS. 


•  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERT  BULLETIN, 
BOSTON  AND  CIRCUIT  •  THE  BERKSHIRE  FESTI- 
VAL PROGRAM  •   THE  BOSTON  POPS  PROGRAM 


The  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
PUBLICATIONS 

Offer  to  advertisers  wide  coverage  of  a  special  group 
of  discriminating  people.  For  both  merchandising  and 
institutional  advertising  they  have  proved  over  many  years 
to  be  excellent  media. 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION  MORE  THAN  500,000 


For  Information  and  Rates  Call: 

Mrs.  Dana  Somes,  Advertising  Manager 

Tel.   CO  6-1492,  or  write:  Symphony  Hall, 

Boston   1 5,  Mass. 


Seventy-Sixth  Season    •   1956-1957 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 

BOSTON  (Symphony  Hall)  (Oct.  5  -  Apr.  27) 

24  Friday  Afternoon  Concerts 
24  Saturday  Evening  Concerts 
9  Tuesday  Evening  Concerts 
6  Sunday  Afternoon  Concerts 
6  Open   Rehearsals  on   Thursday  Evenings 


CONCERTS  OUTSIDE  OF  BOSTON 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (10),  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
(5),  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS,  (6),  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.  (5),  WASH- 
INGTON, D.C.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.  (Yale 
University),  ANN  ARBOR,  MICH.  (University 
of  Michigan)  (2  each),  DETROIT,  MICH., 
COLUMBUS,  O.,  CLEVELAND,  O.,  SYRA- 
CUSE, N.  Y.,  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), NORTHAMPTON,  MASS.  (Smith  Col- 
lege), PHILADELPHIA,  PENN.,  STORRS, 
CONN.  (University  of  Connecticut),  NEW 
LONDON,  CONN.  (Connecticut  College), 
NEWARK,  N.  J.,  TROY,  N.  Y.  (Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute),  HARTFORD,  CONN., 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


SUMMER  CONCERTS 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

The  Pop  Concerts  by  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra, 
Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor,  through  May  and  June. 

Charles  River  Esplanade,  Boston 

Concerts  by  Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor,  through  two 
weeks  in  July. 

Berkshire  Festival,  1957 

Concerts  at  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Mass.,  through 
six  weeks  in  July  and  early  August.  (The  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  will  hold  session  at  Tanglewood 
concurrently  with  the  Festival.) 
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G.  T.  BRIGHAM  COMPANY 

The  Original  Paper  Jobber  of  Western  Massachusetts 


Paper  Supplies  for 
Retail  Stores,  Restaurants  and  Institutions 

Pittsfield  •  Tel.  5646 

GARR  HARDWARE  GO. 

Plumbing  Supplies,  Paints,  Electrical  and 
Household  Supplies,  Lighting  Fixtures 

413-415  NORTH  STREET,  PITTSFIELD 
Telephone  Pittsfield  2-1581 


E.    J.    CRAMER 

General  Contractor 


PITTSFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

J.  H.  Johnson's  Sons,  Inc. 
Plumbing  Heating  and  Sheet  Metal  Work 


Lenox,  Massachusetts 


Telephone  12W 


WILLIAM  T.  LAHART 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTOR 

SHOP Housatonic  Street,  Lenox 

HOME.  .  .School  Street,  Lenox,  Telephone  146 

Lenox  National  Bank 

General  Banking  Service 


Travellers  Cheques     •     Safe  Deposit  Boxes 
LENOX  PACKAGE  STORE 

Richard  Whalen 

Imported  and  Domestic  Wines  and  Liquors 

CHURCH  STREET         •         LENOX,  MASS. 

Telephone  Lenox  57 


The  Personnel  of  the 

Boston  Symphony   Orchestra 

(Seventy-fifth  Season,  1955-1956) 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin, 
Concert-Master 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Norbert  Lauga 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Shermont 
Mi  not  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon   Rotenberg 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 
Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 
William   Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 
Jesse  Ceci 
Noah  Bielski 
Alfred  Schneider 
Joseph  Silverstein 

Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhap6 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
John  Fiasca 
Earl  Hedberg 

Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Joseph  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 
Leon  Marjollet 
"Martin  Hoherman 
Louis  Berger 
Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Gaston  Dufresne 
Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 
Henry  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 


Piccolo 

George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 

Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
E-Flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

William  Gibson 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kabila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 

K.  Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Everett  Firth 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Farberman 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press 

Piano 

Bernard  Zighera 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Victor  Alpert,  Ass't 
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RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 

Beethoven     Symphonies  Nos.  5,  7 

Berlioz     "Fantastic  Symphony" ;  Overture  to  "Beatrice  and 
Benedick";  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  (complete)  ;  "Summer 
Nights"     (De    Los    Anceles)  ;    "The    Damnation    of 
Faust"    (complete) 
Brahms     Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Rubenstein)  ; 

4th   Symphony 
Bruch     Violin  Concerto  No.  1    (Menuhin) 
Chausson     "Poeme"  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (Oistrakh) 
Chopin     Piano  Concerto  No.  2   (Brailowsky) 
Debussy     "The  Blessed  Damozel"  (De  Los  Angeles) 
Handel     "Water  Music"  Suite  (air.  Harty) 
Haydn     Symphony  No.  104 
Honegger     Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
halo     Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
Menotti     Violin  Concerto    (Spivakovsky) 
Mozart     Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel     "Daphnis    and    Chloe"     (complete)  ;    "La    Valse" 
"Pavane  for  a  Dead  Princess";  "Rapsodie  Espagnole" 
Roussel     "Bacchus  and  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2 
Saint-Saens     "Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso"    (Ois- 
trakh) ;    Overture    to    "La    Princesse    Jaune";    Piano 
Concerto  No.  4  (Brailowsky) 
Schubert     Symphonies  Nos.  2,  8   ("Unfinished"  Symphony) 
Schumann     Overture  to  "Genoveva" ;   Symphony  No.  1 
Strauss     "Don  Quixote"  (Soloist,  Piaticorskv) 
Tchaikovsky     Violin  Concerto  (Milstein)  ;  4th  Symphony 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serce  Koussevitzky 

Bach     Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  6;  Suites  Nos.  1,  4 

Beethoven     Symphonies  Nos.  3,  5,  9 

Berlioz     "Harold  in  Italy"    (Primrose) 

Brahms     Symphony  No.  3;  Violin  Concerto   (Heifetz) 

Copland     "A   Lincoln    Portrait";    "Appalachian    Spring"; 

"El  Salon  Mexico" 
Hanson     Symphony  No.  3 
Harris     Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn     Symphonies  Nos.  92,  "Oxford";  94,  "Surprise" 
Khatchaturian     Piano  Concerto   (Kapell) 
Mendelssohn     Symphony  No.  4,  "Italian" 
Mozart     "Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik";  Serenade  No. 

Woodwinds;   Symphonies  Nos.  36,  "Linz";   39 
Prokofieff     "Classical"      Symphony;      "Lt.     Kije" 

"Romeo   and  Juliet,"   Suite  No.  2;   Symphony 

Violin  Concerto  No.  2   (Heifetz) 
Rachmaninoff     "Isle  of  the  Dead" 
Ravel     "Bolero";  "Ma  Mere  L'Oye"  Suite 
Schuber'.     Symphony  in  B  Minor,  "Unfinished" 
Sibelius     Symphonies  Nos.  2,  5 
Strauss,  R.     "Don  Juan" 

Tchaikovsky     Serenade  in  C;  Symphonies  Nos.  4,  5 
Wagner     Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 

Debussy     "La  Mer";   "Nocturnes" 
Liszt     "Les  Preludes" 

Mozart     Piano  Concertos  Nos.  12,  18    (Lili  Kraus) 
Scriabin     "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy" 
Stravinsky     "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 
Tchaikovsky     Symphony  No.  6,  "Pathetique" 
Delibes     Ballets  "Sylvia,"  "Coppelia"  by  Members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Stravinsky     "L'Histoire  du  Soldat";  Octet  for  Winds 


10,  for 

Suite; 

No.  5; 


Recordings  by  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 


Delightful  Places  to  Stay,  Lunch,  or  Dine 

Route  20  Lenox  Tel.  Lenox  475 

Famous  for  Fine  Food  and  Good  Service 

Luncheon  12:30  to  2:00  P.M.  Dinner  6:30  to  8:00  P.M- 

DELUXE  BUFFET  Saturday  and   Sunday  Evenings 

During  Shed   Concerts   6:00   to   8:00    P.M. 

Rendezvous    Lounge    Open    Nightly    for    Cocktails, 

Snacks  and  Entertainment 

Guest  Accommodations 


CHEF    KARL'S 

LENOX 


LUNCH  12-2  DINNER  6-9 

SUNDAY  12  to  8  P.M. 


Telephone  Lenox  698 


for  fun  and  gaiety 

in  the  sun  and  under  the  stars 


The 


Ucftdl 


LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 
•  Enjoy  a  Dip  —  Sip  or  a  Snack  •  Heated  Swimming 
Pool  •  Peacock  Lounge  •  Terrace  Dining  •  After 
Concert  Gatherings  •  Old  Stage  Grill  •  Sunday  Evening 
Buffets  o  Outdoor  Barbecues  and  Steak  Roasts  •  Free 
Parking  Area 

George  A.  Turain,  Host 


EGREMONT    TAVERN 

Comfortable  Home-like  Rooms 
Delicious  Wholesome  Meals 

Cocktails  served  in  our  Lounge 
or  on  our  Garden  Terrace. 

Routes  23  and  41,  South  Egremont,  Mass. 

Telephone:  Great  Barrington  827 


J n  the  Berkslurel-lilU  at  Slochpridqe 


ThtR^ed  I/ionlnn 


Refreshment  and  dinner  at  the 
Red  Lion  Inn  are  an  extra  treat 
for  your  Tanglewood  visit. 

RED  LION  INN 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 
Phone  46 


WAGON  WHEELS  RESTAURANT 

Route  7  GREAT  BARRINGTON 

Featuring  Good  Food,  Cleanliness  and  Friendliness 

Cocktails  of  Course  Tel.  794-W 

WENDOVER  DAIRY  BAR 

Church  Street  —  Lenox 

Breakfast     •     Lunches     •     Dinners 
Fountain  Service     •     Home  Made  Ice  Cream 

—  AIR  CONDITIONED  — 


the  Tanglewood  Tradition ... 

.  .  .  embodies  the  finest  in  musical  standards  and  achievements.  Year  after  year,  the 
Berkshire  Festival  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  offer  the  world's  great  music 
to  audiences  of  international  character;  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  is  unmatched 
in  the  distinction  of  its  faculty  and  its  students.  There  can  be  no  compromise  with 
ideals  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  tradition  as  Tanglewood. 


The  choice  of  Baldwin  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  is  a  significant  measure 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  Baldwin  Piano 
Company  has  attained  new  standards  of  excellence 
in  the  art  of  Piano  making. 

For  an  important  gift,  or  for  your  own  use,  make 
Baldwin  your  choice  too. 


^al&tnin 


Established  1862 


Baldwin,  Acrosonic  and  Hamilton  Pianos,  Baldwin  and  Orga-sonic  Electronic  organs, 
used  exclusively  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Berkshire  Music  Festival,  are 
sold  by  leading  dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 

D:  56 


